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PREFACE. 


NO  apology  is  needed  for  the  publication  of  another 
Life  of  Christ,  for  the  subject,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  **  of  quite  perennial,  infinite  charac- 
ter, and  its  significance  will  ever  demand  to  be  anew 
inquired  into,  and  anew  made  manifest." 

The  freshness  and  interest  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  its  power  as  a  great  factor  in  the  spiritual  history 
of  the  world,  increase  with  each  generation.  The 
influence  of  His  life.  His  words,  and  His  death,  have, 
from  the  first,  been  like  leaven  cast  into  the  mass  of 
humanity.  He  made  religion  spiritual  instead  of 
ceremonial  and  external;  universal,  instead  of  local. 
He  gave  us  the  magnificent  dowry  of  a  faith  in  One 
Common  Father  of  the  whole  human  race,  and,  thus, 
of  a  world-wide  brotherhood  of  aU  mankind.  He  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  our  immortality,  and  scattered 
abroad  the  germs  of  a  heavenly  life  by  His  fundamental 
requirements  of  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour.  All 
reforms  of  individual  and  public  life  lie  veiled  in  these 
principles,  awaiting  the  advance  of  our  moral  sense, 
to  apprehend  and  apply  them.  They  have  already 
given  freedom  to  the  slave;  raised  woman;  purified 
morals;  mitigated  war;  created  liberty;  and  made 
humanity  a  growing  force,  in  things  private,  civil,  and 
political.    All  that  love  to  our  fellow-man  can  prompt 
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finds  itself  only  a  copy  of  that  Life  which  was  spent 
in  continually  doing  good,  and  the  noblest  self-sacrifice 
for  others  finds  itself  anticipated  by  Calvary. 

To  the  individual  Christian,  Jesus  is  the  Divine 
Saviour,  to  believe  in  Whom  is  life  everlasting:  to 
know  Whom  is  to  have  peace  with  God.  Love  has 
no  diviner  emblem  than  the  Good  Shepherd:  Bene- 
ficence no  ideal  so  perfect,  as  that  *'  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive : "  Fidehty  to  duty  no  loftier 
standard  than  a  life  laid  down  at  its  command :  Self- 
sacrifice  no  dream  so  perfect  as  the  record  of  His  death 
on  the  Cross. 

To  write  the  story  of  such  a  Life  is  no  easy  task, 
but  it  is  one  beyond  all  others  important  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  age.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
infinite  dignity  of  His  person ;  but  His  words  and  acts 
are  His  legacy  to  us,  which  it  is  vital  to  study  and 
apply. 

I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  restore,  as  far  as  I  could, 
the  world  in  which  Jesus  moved ;  the  country  in  which 
He  lived;  the  people  among  whom  He  grew  up  and 
ministered;  the  religion  in  which  He  was  trained; 
the  Temple  services  in  which  He  took  part;  the 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social  aspects  of  His  time; 
the  parties  of  the  day,  their  opinions  and  their  spirit ; 
the  customs  that  ruled ;  the  influences  that  prevailed ; 
the  events,  social,  religious,  and  political,  not  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels,  that  formed  the  history  of  His  lifetime, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  recovered. 

In  this  picture,  He,  Himself,  is,  of  course,  the  central 
figure,  to  which  all  details  are  subordinate.  I  have 
tried  to  present  His  acts  and  words  as  they  would 
strike  those  who  first  saw  or  heard  them,  and  have 
added  only  as  much  elucidation  to  the  latter  as  seemed 
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PREFACE.  XI 

needed.  All  His  Sayings  and  Discourses  are  given  in 
full,  for  a  Life  in  which  He  is  not  His  own  interpreter, 
must  be  defective. 

No  one  can  feel  more  keenly  than  myself  how  open 
such  a  book  must  be  to  criticism.  Where  the  best 
and  wisest  have  differed,  I  could  not  expect  that  all 
will  agree  with  me,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  have  escaped 
oversights,  or  even  errors,  in  treating  a  subject  so 
extensive.  I  can  only  plead  my  honest  desire  for  truth 
and  correctness,  in  mitigation  of  judgment. 

I  trust,  however,  that  my  book,  as  a  whole,  presents 
a  reliable  picture  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  the  world  in  which  He  moved,  and  that  it  will  throw 
light  on  the  narratives  in  the  Gospels,  by  filling  up 
their  brief  outlines,  where  possible. 

For  the  various  sources  to  which  I  have  been  in- 
debted I  must  only  refer  to  the  books  named  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  and  the  list  of  authorities  at  the 
beginning.  I  have  used  them  freely,  but  always,  so 
far  as  I  know,  with  due  acknowledgment. 

And,  now,  go  forth.  My  Book,  and  may  He  whose 
honour  thou  seekest,  bless  thee,  and  thy  Unknown 
Header! 
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CHAPTER  L 
INTRODUCTORY.      • 

TTTE  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  whicli  is  to  be  told  in  these  pages, 
miLst  ever  remain  the  noblest  and  most  fruitful  study 
for  all  men,  of  every  age.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  those  of 
other  faiths,  that  He  was  at  once  a  great  Teacher,  and  a  living 
illustration  of  the  truths  He  taught.  The  Mahometan  world 
gave  Him  the  high  title  of  the  Mctsih  (Messiah),  and  set  Him 
above  all  the  prophets.  The  Jews  confess  admiration  of  His 
character  and  words,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels.  Nor  is 
there  any  hesitation  among  the  great  intellects  of  dilEerent 
ages,  whatever  their  special  position  towards  Christianity; 
whether  its  humble  disciples,  or  openly  opposed  to  it,  or  care- 
lessly indifferent,  or  vaguely  latitudinarian. 

We  all  know  how  lowly  a  reverence  is  paid  to  Him  in 
passage  after  passage  by  Shakspere,  the  greatest  intellect 
known,  in  its  wide,  many-sided  splendour.  Men  like  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Milton,  set  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  above  every  other.  To  show  that  no  other  subject  of 
study  can  claim  an  equal  interest,  Jean  Paul  Richter  tells  us 
that  ^'  the  life  of  Chnst  concerns  Him  who,  being  the  holiest 
among  the  mighty,  the  mightiest  among  the  holy,  lifted  with 
His  pierced  hand  empires  ofE  their  hinges,  and  turned  the 
stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still  governs  the 
ages."^  Spinoza  calls  Christ  the  symbol  of  Divine  wisdom ; 
Kant  and  Jacobi  hold  Him  up  as  the  symbol  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion, and  Schelling  and  Hegel  as  that  of  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human.  "I  esteem  the  Gospels,"  says  Goethe,  "to 
be  thoroughly  genuine,  for  there  shines  forth  from  them  the 
reflected  splendour  of  a  sublimity,  proceeding  from  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  so  divine  a  kind  as  only  the  Divine  could 

^  Ueber  den  Gott  in  der  Qeschichte  und  im  Leben,  sammt.  Werke,  vol. 
zzziii.  p.  6. 
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ever  have  manifested  npon  earth." ^  "How  petty  are  the 
books  of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp,"  says  Roussean, 
"  compared  with  the  Grospels !  Can  it  be  that  writings  at 
once  so  snblime  and  so  simple  are  the  work  of  men  ?  Can 
He  whose  life  they  tell  be  Himself  no  more  than  a  mere  man? 
Is  there  anything,  in  His  character,  of  the  enthusiast  or  the 
ambitious  sectary?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  His 
ways,  what  touching  grace  in  His  teachings  !  What  a  lofti- 
ness in  His  maxims,  what  profound  wisdom  in  His  words ! 
What  presence  of  mind,  what  delicacy  and  aptness  in  BKa 
replies  1  What  an  empire  over  His  passions !  Where  is  the 
man,  where  is  the  sage,  who  knows  how  to  act,  to  suffer,  and 
to  die  without  weakness  and  without  display  ?  My  fnend^ 
men  do  not  invent  like  this;  and  the  facts  respecting  Socrates, 
which  no  one  doubts,  are  not  so  well  attested  as  those  about 
Jesus  Christ.  These  Jews  could  never  have  struck  this  tone, 
or  thought  of  this  morality,  and  the  Gospel  has  characteristics 
of  truthfulness  so  grand,  so  striking,  so  perfectly  inimitable, 
that  their  inventors  would  be  even  more  wonderful  than  He 
whom  they  portray."  "  Yes,  if  the  death  of  Socrates  be  that 
of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  God."  ^ 

Thomas  Carlyle  repeatedly  expresses  a  similar  reverence. 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  says  he,  "our  divinest  symbol !  Higher 
has  the  human  thought  not  yet  reached."  "A  symbol  of 
quite  perennial,  infinite  character,  whose  significance  will  ever 
demand  to  be  anew  inquired  into,  and  anew  made  manifest."* 
Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  the  foremost  man  in  his  day  among 
American  Unitarians,  is  equally  marked  in  his  words.* 
"  The  character  of  Jesus,"  says  he,  "  is  wholly  inexplicable  on 
human  principles."  Matthias  Claudius,  one  of  the  people's 
poets  of  Germany,  last  century,  writes  to  a  friend,^  "  No  one 
ever  thus  loved  [as  Christ  did],  nor  did  anything  so  truly 
great  and  good  as  the  Bible  tells  us  of  Him  ever  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man.  It  is  a  holy  form  which  rises  before  the 
poor  pilgrim  like  a  star  in  the  night,  and  satisfies  his  inner- 
most craving,  his  most  secret  yearnings  and  hopes."  "  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  the  exquisite  genius.  Herder,  "  is  in  the  noblest, 
and  most  perfect  sense,  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity."  ^ 

No  one  will  accuse  the  first  Napoleon  of  being  either  a 


*  Conversations  with  Eckermann,  vol.  iii.  p.  371. 

»  Emile,  I.  iv.  pp.  109-111.  *  Sartor  Besartus,  pp.  137-140. 

«  Channing* s  Works  (one  voL),  p.  241.    «  Brief e  an  Andres,  pt.  vi.  98. 

•  Art  Herder,  Herzog*8  Ency.,  vol.  v.  p.  751. 
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pietist,  or  weak-nunded.    He  strode  the  world  in  bis  day  like 
a  Colossus,  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  howcTer  worthless  and 
depraved  in  moral  sense.    Conyersing  one  day,  at  St.  Helena, 
as  his  custom  was,  about  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and 
comparing  himself  with  them,  he  suddenly  turned  round  to 
one  of  his  suite  and  asked  him,  "  Can  jou  tell  me  who  Jesuf^ 
Christ  was  P  "     The  officer  owned  that  he  had  not  yet  taken 
much  thought  of  such  things.     "  Well,  then,''  said  Napoleon^ 
"  I  will  teU  you."     He  then  compared  Christ  with  himself, 
and  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  showed  how  Jesus  far 
surpassed  them.    "  I  think  I  understand  somewhat  of  human 
nature,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  tell  you  all  these  were  men, 
and  I  am  a  man,  but  not  one  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was 
more  than  man.    Alexander,  Ciesar,  Charlemagne,  and  myselfl 
founded  great  empires ;  but  upon  what  did  the  creations  oft 
our  genius  depend  ?     IJpon  force.    Jesus  alone  founded  His  \  • 
empire  upon  Ipve,  and  to  this  yery  day  millions  would  die  for  . 
Him."  ^     ^  The  Gospel  is  no  mere  book,"  said  he  at  another 
time,  "  but  a  living  creature,  with  a  vigour,  a  power,  which^ 
conquers  all  that  opposes  it.    Here  lies  the  Book  of  Books 
upon  the  table  [touching  it  reverently];   I  do  not  tire  of 
reading  it,  and  do  so  daily  with  equal  pleasure.     The  soul, 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  is  no  longer  its  own : 
God  possesses  it  entirely :  He  directs  its  thoughts  and  facul- 
ties ;  it  is  His.    What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ! 
Yet  in  this  absolute  sovereignty  He  has  but  one  aim — ^the 
spiritual  perfection  of  the  individual,  the  purification  of  his 
conscience,  his  union  with  what  is  true,  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.    Men  wonder  at  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  but  here'^, 
is  a  conqueror  who  draws  men  to  Himself  for  their  highest 
good ;  who  unites  to  Himself,  incorporates  into  Himself,  not^ 
a  nation,  but  the  whole  human  race !  " 

I  might  multiply  such  testimonies  from  men  of  all  ag^ 
and  classes,  indefinitely ;  let  me  give  only  one  or  two  more. 

Among  all  the  Biblical  critics  of  Germany,  no  one  has  risen 
with  an  intellect  more  piercing,  a  learning  more  vast,  and 
a  freedom  and  fearlessness  more  unquestioned,  than  De  Wette. 
Yet,  listen  to  a  sentence  from  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  published  just  before  his  death,  in 
1849 :  ^  '*  This  only  I  know,  that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other 
name  than  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  the  Crucified,  and 

*  Bertrand't  Memoirs.    ParLs,  1844. 

*  De  WeUe's  Offmb,,  Srd  Auf.  p.  vi 
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tliat  Botliing  loftier  offers  itself  to  Iminanity  tlian  tlie  Ood- 
manliood  realized  in  Him,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  which  He 
founded — an  idea  and  problem  not  yet  rightly  understood  and 
incorporated  into  life,  even  of  those  who,  in  other  respects, 
justly  rank  as  the  most  zealous  and  the  warmest  Christians  ! 
W  ere  Christ  in  deed  and  in  truth  our  Life,  how  could  such 
a  falling  away  from  Him  be  possible  ?  Those  in  whom  He 
lived  would  witness  so  mightily  for  Him,  through  their  whole 
life,  whether  spoken,  written,  or  acted,  that  unbelief  would 
be  forced  to  silence." 

Nor  is  the  incidental  testimony  to  Christ  of  those  who  have 
openly  acknowledged  their  supreme  devotion  to  Hi-m  less 
striking.  There  have  been  martyrs  to  many  creeds,  but  what 
religion  ever  saw  an  army  of  martyrs  willingly  dying  for  the 
personal  love  they  bore  to  the  founder  of  their  faith  ?  Yet 
•  this  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  the  martyrs  of 
Christianity,  from  the  days  when,  as  tradition,  tells  us,  Peter 
was  led  to  crucifixion  with  the  words  ever  on  his  lips,  "  None 
but  Christ,  none  but  Christ,"  or  when  the  aged  Poly  carp, — 
about  to  be  burned  alive  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Smyrna, — 
answered  the  governor,  who  sought  to  make  him  revile 
Christ  1 — "  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  Him,  and  He 
never  did  me  wrong;  and  how  can  I  now  blaspheme  my  King 
who  has  saved  me  ?  "  Nearly  seventeen  hundred  years  passed 
from  the  time  when  the  early  confessor  died  blessing  God 
that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  have  a  share  in  the  number  of 
martyrs  and  in  the  cup  of  Christ ;  and  a  man  of  high  culture 
and  intellect  lies  dying,  the  native  of  an  island  peopled  only 
by  outside  barbarians  in  the  days  of  Polycarp.  The  atten- 
dants, watching  his  last  moments,  see  his  lips  move,  and 
bending  over  him,  catch  the  faint  sounds,  "  Jesus  love  1 — 
Jesus  love ! — ^the  same  thing," — ^the  last  words  uttered  before 
he  left  them.  It  was  the  death-bed  of  Sir  James  Macintosh. 
Thus  the  character  of  Christ  still  retains  the  supreme  charm 
by  which  it  drew  towards  it  the  deepest  affections  of  the 
heart  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church ;  and  such  a  character 
must  claim,  above  all  others,  our  reverent  and  thoughtful 
study. 
r  If  we  attempt  to  discover  what  it  is  in  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  as  shown  in  His  life,  that  thus  attracts 
such  permanent  admiration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  so. 

In  an  age  when  the  ideal  of  the  religious  life  was  realized 

^  EuieHui  H.  E.,  bk.  4,  o.  15. 
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in  tlie  Baptist's  withdrawing  from  men,  and  bnrying  himself 
in  the  ascetic  solitudes  of  the  desert,  Christ  came,  bringing 
religion  into  the  hannts  and  homes  and  eyery-day  life  of 
men.  For  the  mortifications  of  the  hermit  He  substituted 
the  labours  of  active  bencTolence ;  for  the  fears  and  gloom 
which  shrank  from  men,  He  brought  the  light  of  a  cheerful 
piety,  which  made  every  act  of  daily  life  religious.  He  found 
the  domain  of  religion  fenced  off  as  something  distinct  from 
common  duties,  and  He  threw  down  the  wall  of  separation, 
and  consecrated  the  whole  sweep  of  existence.  He  lived,  a 
man  amongst  men,  sharing  alike  their  joys  and  their  sorrows, 
dignifying  the  humblest  details  of  life  by  making  them  sub- 
ordinate to  the  single  aim  of  His  Father's  glory.  Henceforth 
the  grand  revolution  was  inaugurated,  which  taught  that 
religion  does  not  lie  in  selfish  or  morbid  devoticm  to  personal 
interests,  whether  in  the  desert  or  the  temple,  but  in  loving 
work  and  self-sacrifice  for  others. 

The  absolute  unselfishness  of  Christ's  character  is,  indeed, 
its  unique  charm.  His  own  life  is  self-denial  throughout,  and 
He  makes  a  similar  spirit  the  test  of  all  healthy  religious  life. 
It  is  He  who  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive ; "  who  reminds  us  that  life,  like  the  wheat,  yields 
fruit  only  by  its  own  dying ;  who  gave  us  the  ideal  of  life  in 
Hifl  own  absolute  self-oblivion.  We  feel  instinctively  that 
this  Gospel  of  Love  alone  is  divine,  and-  that  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  homage  from  the  only  perfectly  Unselfish  Life  everj 
seen  on  earth. 

There  is  much,  besides,  to  which  I  can  only  allude  in  a 
word.  He  demands  repentance  from  all,  but  never  for  a 
moment  hints  at  any  need  of  it  for  Himself.  With  all  His 
matchless  lowliness,  He  advances  personal  claims  which,  in 
a  mere  man,  would  be  the  very  delirium  of  religious  pride* 
He  was  divinely  patient  under  every  form  of  suffering, — ^a 
homeless  life,  hunger  and  thirst,  craft  and  violence,  meanness 
and  pride,  the  taunts  of  enemies,  and  betrayals  of  friends, 
ending  in  an  ignominious  death.  Nothing  of  all  this  for  a 
moment  turned  Him  from  His  chosen  path  of  love  and  pity. 
His  last  words,  like  His  whole  Hfe,  were  a  prayer  for  those 
who  returned  Him  evil  for  good.  His  absolute  superiority 
to  everything  narrow  or  local,  so  that  He,  a  Jew,  founds  a 
religion  in  which  all  mankind  are  a  common  brotherhood, 
equal  before  God ;  the  dignity,  calnmess,  and  self-possession 
before  rulers,  priests,  and  governors,  which  sets  Him  im- 
measurably above  them ;  His  freedom  from  superstition,  in 
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an  age  wMcli  was  superstitioiis  almost  beyond  example ;  His 
superiority  to  tlie  merely  external  and  ritual,  in  an  age  wlien 
rites  and  externals  were  the  sum  of  religion :  all  these  con- 
siderations, to  mention  no  others,  explain  the  mysterious 
attraction  of  His  character,  even  when  looked  at  only  as  that 
of  an  ideal  Man. 
I  When,  from  His  character,  we  turn  to  His  teachings,  the 
claims  of  His  Life  on  our  reverent  study  are  still  further 
strengthened.  To  Him  we  owe  the  expansion  of  whatever 
was  vital  in  Ancient  Judaism  from  the  creed  of  a  tiibe  into 
a  religion  for  the  world.  The  Old  Testament  reveals  a  sub- 
lime and  touching  description  of  Grod  as  the  Creator  and  the 
All- wise  and  Almighty  Buler  of  all  things ;  as  the  God,  in 
whose  hand  is  the  fife  of  every  living  thing  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind ;  ^  the  God  of  Providence,  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
all  creatures  wait,  and  who  gives  them  their  meat  in  due 
season  ;^  as  a  Being  of  infinite  majesty,  who  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty,  but  yet  is  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffer- 
ing,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth ;  as  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin, 
and  as  pitying  them  that  fear  Him,  like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Christ  to  bring  the 
character  of  God,  as  a  God  of  Love,  into  full  noon-day  light, 
in  His  so  loving  the  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.*  In  the  New  Testament  He  is  first  called  in  the 
widest  sense  the  Father  of  all  mankind.*  The  Old  Testament 
proclaimed  Him  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — ^the 
Portion  of  Israel:  Christ  joints  the  eyes  of  all  nations  to 
Him  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Christiamty  are  as  new  and 
as  sublime  as  this  grand  conception  of  Grod,  and  spring 
directly  from  it.  The  highest  ideal  of  man  must  ever  be,  that 
his  soul  reflects  the  image  of  his  Creator,  and  this  image  can 
only  be  that  of  pure,  all-embracing  love,  to  God  and  man,  for 
God  is  love.  Outward  service,  alone,  is  of  no  value :  the  pure 
heart,  only,  loves  aright :  it,  only,  reflects  the  divine  likeness ; 
for  purity  and  love  are  the  same  in  the  Eternal.  A  religion 
resting  on  such  a  basis  bears  the  seal  of  heaven.  But  this 
divine  law  constitutes  Christianity. 

The  morality  taught  by  Christ  is  in  keeping  with  such 

*  Job  xii.  10.  *  Ps.  cxlv.  15.  »  John  iii.  16. 

*  Tho  letters  in  the  text  refer  to  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Yolmne. 
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fundamental  demands.  Since  love  is  tHe  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
there  can  be  no  limitation  to  duty  but  that  of  power.  It  can 
only  be  bounded  by  our  possibilities  of  performance,  and  that 
not  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  both  towards  Grod 
and  our  neighbour.  The  perfect  holiness  of  God  can  alone  be 
the  standard  of  our  aspiration :  for  love  means  obedience,  and 
God  cannot  look  upon  sin.  To  be  a  perfect  Christian  is  to  be 
a  sinless  man — sinless  through  the  obedience  of  perfect  love. 
Such  a  morality  has  the  seal  of  the  living  God  on  its  forehead. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  realizing  our  obligations  to 
Christ,  that  there  was  a  perfect  novelty  in  this  teaching. 
Antiquity,  outside  the  Jewish  world,  had  no  conception  of 
what  we  call  sin.  There  is  no  word  in  Greek  for  what  we 
mean  by  it:  the  expression  for  it  is  synonymous  with  physical 
evil.^^  There  was  either  no  guilt  in  an  action,  or  the  deity 
was  to  blame,  or  the  action  was  irresistible.  Priests  and 
people  had  no  aim  or  desire  in  sacrifices,  prayers,  or  festivals, 
beyond  the  removal  of  a  defilement,  not  considered  as  amoral, 
but  a  physical  stain ;  and  they  attributed  a  magical  effect  to 
propitiatory  rites  through  which  they  thought  to  obtain  that 
removal;  this  effect  being  sure  to  follow  if  there  were  no 
omission  in  the  rite,  even  though  the  will  remained  consciously 
inclined  to  evil.^ 

The  Roman  was  as  free  from  having  any  conception  of  sin 
as  the  Greek.  Even  such  moralists  as  Seneca  had  only  a  bHnd 
spiritual  pride  which  confounded  Grod  and  nature,  and  re- 
garded man — ^the  crown  of  nature  and  its  most  perfect  work 
— ^as  God's  equal,  or  even  as  His  superior,  for  the  divine 
nature,  in  his  creed,  reaches  perfection  in  man  only.  Every 
man,  he  tells  us,  carries  Gk)d  about  with  him  in  his  bosom;  in 
one  aspect  of  his  being  he  is  God — ^virtue  is  only  the  follow- 
ing nature,  and  men's  vices  are  only  madness ." 

Compare  with  this  the  vision  of  God — ^high  and  lifted  up — 
of  awful  holiness  but  of  infinite  love, — and  the  doctrine  of 
human  responsibility,  which  the  heart  itself  re-echoes — as 
taught  by  Christ;  and  the  study  of  His  life  becomes  the 
loftiest  of  human  duties. 

"We  owe  it  no  less  to  Christ  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life, 
with  its  light  or  shadow  depending  on  a  future  judgment,  is 
now  part  of  the  creed  of  the  world.  Judaism,  indeed,  in  its 
later  ages  at  least,  knew  these  revelations,  but  Judaism  could 

^  Ddllinger.    The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  etc,  Tol.  i.  p.  294. 
•  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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never  liave  become  the  religion  of  mankind.  Pagan  antiquity 
had  ceased  to  have  any  fixed  ideas  of  anything  beyond  this 
life.  Immortality  was  an  open  (mestion ;  the  dream  of  poets 
rather  than  the  common  faith.  But  Christ. bronght  life  and 
immortality  to  light  throngh  the  Gospel. 

Doctrines  snch  as  these,  illnstrated  by  snch  a  Life,  and 
crowned  by  a  death  which  He  Himself  proclaimed  to  be 
a  volnntary  offering  "for  the  life  of  the  world," ^  could  not 
fail  to  have  a  ndghty  influence. 

The  leaven  thus  cast  into  the  mass  of  humanity  has  already 
largely  transformed  society,  and  is  destined  to  affect  it  for 
good,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  in  all  directions.  The  one 
grand  doctrine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  as  man,  is  in 
itself  the  pledge  of  infinite  results.  The  seminal  principle  of 
all  true  progress  must  ever  be  found  in  a  proper  sense  of  the 
inherent  dignity  of  manhood ;  in  the  realization  of  the  truth 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  essentially  equal  in  their 
faculties,  nature,  and  inalienable  rights.  Such  an  idea  was 
unknown  to  antiquity.  The  Jew,  speaking  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras,*  addressed  God — "  On  our  account  Thou 
hast  created  the  world.  Other  nations,  sprung  from  Adam, 
Thou  hast  said  are  nothing,  and  are  like  spittle,  and  Thou 
hast  likened  their  multitude  to  the  droppings  from  a  cask 
But  we  are  Thy  people,  whom  Thou  hast  called  Thy  first- 
bom.  Thine  only-begotten.  Thy  well-beloved."  In  the  Book 
Sifri,  the  Eabbis  tell  us — "A  single  Israelite  is  of  more 
worth  in  the  sight  of  God  than  all  the  nations  of  the  w«rld ; 
every  Israelite  is  of  more  value  before  Him  than  all  the 
nations  who  have  been  or  will  be." 

To  the  Greek,  the  word  "  humanity,"  as  a  term  for  the 
wide  brotherhood  of  all  races,  was  unknown.  All  races, 
except  his  own,  were  regarded  and  despised  as  "  barbarians." 
Even  the  Egyptians,  in  spite  of  their  ancient  traditions  and 
priestly  "wisdom,"  —  the  Carthaginians,  the  Phoenicians, 
Etruscans,  Macedonians,  and  Homans,  not  to  mention  out- 
lying and  uncivilized  peoples,  were  stigmatised  by  this  con- 
temptuous name.  The  Greek  fancied  himself  appointed  by 
the  gods  to  be  lord  over  all  other  races ;  and  Socrates  only 
gave  expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  his  countrymen 
when  he  thanked  the  gods  daily  for  being  man  and  not  beast, 
male  and  not  female,  Greek  and  not  barbarian. 

The  BoMAN,  in  common  with  antiquity  at  large,  considered 

1  John  Ti.  51.  •  Chap*  n.  65. 
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all  wIlo  did  not  belong  to  Ids  own  State  as  hostesy  or  enemies; 
and  hence,  nnless  there  were  a  special  league,  all  Bomans 
held  that  the  only  law  between  them  and  those  who  were  not 
Bomans  was  that  of  the  stronger,  by  which  they  were  entitled 
to  snbjngate  such  races  if  they  conld,  plunder  their  possessions, 
and  make  the  people  slaves.^  The  fact  that  a  tribe  lived  on 
the  bank  of  a  rirer  on  the  other  side  of  which  Bomans  had 
settled,  made  its  members  '* rivals,"  for  the  word  means  simply 
the  dwellers  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream.  It  was  even 
objected  to  Christianity,  indeed,  that  its  folly  was  patent,  from 
its  seeking  to  introduce  one  religion  for  all  races.  "  The 
man,"  says  Celsus,  "  who  can  believe  it  possible  for  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya,  to  agree  in  one 
code  of  religious  laws,  must  be  utterly  devoid  of  sense."  * 
Antiquity  had  no  conception  of  a  religion  which,  by  readily 
uniting  with  everything  purely  human,  and  as  readily  attack- 
ing all  forms  of  e^il,  could  be  destined  or  suited  to  the  wants  of 
all  humanity.  Nor  did  it  deign  to  think  that  the  aristocracy 
of  the  race  could  stoop  to  have  a  religion  in  conmion  with  the 
barbarian  to  whom  it  almost  refused  the  name  of  man. 

It  was  left  to  Christ  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  all 
nations  by  revealing  God  as  their  common  Father  in  Heaven, 
filled  towards  them  with  a  father's  love ;  by  His  commission 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all;  by  His  inviting  all,  without 
distinction,  who  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden,  to  come  to 
Him,  as  the  Saviour  sent  from  God,  for  rest ;  by  His  receiv- 
ing the  woman  of  Samaria  and  her  of  Canaan  as  graciously 
as  any  others  ;  by  His  making  Himself  the  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners ;  by  the  tone  of  such  parables  as  that  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus ;  by  His  equal  sympathy  with  the  slave, 
the  beggar,  and  the  ruler ;  by  the  whole  bearing  and  spirit  of 
His  life ;  and,  above  all,  by  His  picture  of  all  nations  gathered 
to  judgment  at  the  Great  Day,  with  no  distinction  of  race  or 
rank,  but  simply  as  men. 

In  this  great  principle  of  the  essential  equality  of  man,  and 
his  responsibility  to  God,  the  germs  lay  hid  of  grand  truths 
imperfectly  realized  even  yet. 

Thus,  it  is  to  this  we  owe  the  conception  of  the  rights  of 
individual  conscience  as  opposed  to  any  outward  authority. 
There  was  no  dream  of  such  a  thing  before  Christ  came. 

1  Mommsen*s  Ii;6mi8chc  Geschichte,  toI.  i.  p.  158. 
3  Neander's  Ch.  History ,  toI.  i.  p.  123,  Torrey*B  Translation.    Meriyalo*8 
Conversion  of  the  Boman  Empire^  p.  135. 
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The  play  of  individnality,  wMcli  alone  secures  and  exempli- 
fies those  rights,  was  [nnknown  or  restricted.^  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  will  of  the  State  was  enforced  on  the  individual. 
Morality  and  goodness  were  limited  to  what  was  voted  by  the 
majority  as  expedient  for  the  well-being  of  the  commnnity  at 
large.  When  a  man  had  paid  the  gods  the  traditional  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  he  had  little  more  to  do  with  them. 
Not  only  conld  he  not  act  for  himself  freely  in  social  or  private 
affairs;  his  conscience  had  no  liberty.  The  State  was  every- 
thing, the  man  nothing.  Rome  knew  as  little  of  responsibility 
to  higher  laws  than  its  own,  and  had  very  limited  ideas  even 
of  personal  freedom.  Christ's  words, "  One  is  yonr  *  Teacher,* 
and  all  ye  are  brethren ; "  "  One  is  yonr  *  Father,*  even  the 
Heavenly ; "  "  One  is  yonr  *  Gnide,'  even  the  Christ,"  were 
the  inangnration  of  a  social  and  moral  revolution.^ 

The  SLAVE,  before  Christ  came,  was  a  piece  of  property  of 
less  worth  than  land  or  cattle.  An  old  Roman  law  enacted 
a  penalty  of  death  for  him  who  killed  a  ploughing  ox ;  but 
the  murderer  of  a  slave  was  called  to  no  account  whatever. 
Crassus,  after  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  crucified  10,000  slaves 
at  one  time.  Augustus,  in  violation  of  his  word,  delivered  to 
their  masters,  for  execution,  30,000  slaves  who  had  fought  for 
Sextus  Pompeius.  Trajan,  the  best  of  the  Romans  of  his  day, 
made  10,000  slaves  fight  at  one  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  prolonged  the  massacre 
123  days.s 

The  great  truth  of  man's  universal  brotherhood  was  the 
axe  laid  at  the  root  of  this  detestable  crime — ^the  sum  of  all 
villanies.  By  first  infusing  kindness  into  the  lot  of  the  slave, 
then  by  slowly  undermining  slavery  itself,  each  century  has 
seen  some  advance,  till  at  last  the  man-owner  is  unknown  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country,  and  even  Africa  itself,  the 
worst  victim  of  slavery  in  these  later  ages,  is  being  aided  by 
Christian  England  to  raise  its  slaves  into  freemen. 

Aggressive  war  is  no  less  distinctly  denounced  by  Chris- 
tianity, which,  in  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man,  proclaims 
war  a  revolt,  abhorrent  to  nature,  of  brothers  against  brothers. 
The  voice  of  Christ,  commanding  peace  on  earth,  has  echoed 
through  all  the  centuries  since  His  day,  and  has  been  at  least 
so  far  honoured  that  the  horrors  of  war  are  greatly  lessened, 

^  Hagenbach'8  Kirchengeichiehte,  p.  10. 
*  Matt,  xziii.  8-10.    The  literal  rendering. 
'  Hagenbach's  Kirchengeaekichte,  vol.  i.  p.  18t 
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and  that  war  itself — ^no  longer  tlie  rule,  bnt  the  exception — ^is 
mncli  rarer  in  Christian  nations  than  in  former  times. 

The  POOR,  in  antiquity,  were  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight  as 
the  slave.  "  How  can  yon  possibly  let  yourself  down  so  low 
as  not  to  repel  a  poor  man  from  you  with  scorn "  ^  is  the 
question  of  a  rhetorician  of  the  imperial  times  of  Rome,  to 
a  rich  man.  No  one  of  the  thousands  of  rich  men  living  in 
Rome  ever  conceived  the  notion  of  founding  an  asylum  for 
the  poor,  or  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  There  were  herds  of 
beggars.  Seneca  often  mentions  them,  and  observes  that 
most  men  fling  an  alms  to  a  beggar  with  repugnance,  and 
carefully  avoid  all  contact  with  hun.^  Among  the  Jews,  the 
poor  were  thought  to  be  justly  bearing  the  penalty  of  some 
sin  of  their  own,  or  of  their  fathers.  But  we  know  the 
sayings  of  Christ — "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive : "  "I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me : "  "  Give  to  the 
poor."  The  abject  and  forlorn  received  a  charter  of  human 
rights  when  He  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  brethren:  sprung 
from  the  same  human  stock;  sons  of  the  same  Almighty 
Father;  one  family  in  Himself,  the  Head  of  regenerated 
humanity. 

The  condition  of  woman  in  antiquity  was  little  better  than 
that  of  the  slave.^  She  was  the  property  of  her  husband,  if 
married;  if  unmarried,  she  was  the  plaything  or  slave  of 
man,  never  his  equal.  The  morality  of  married  life,  which  is 
the  strength  and  glory  of  any  people,  waa  hardly  known. 
Pompey  and  Germanicus  were  singular  in  the  fidelity  that 
marked  their  marriage-relations,  on  both  sides,  and  were 
f amotis  through  the  singularity.  The  utter  impurity  of  the 
men  reacted  in  a  similar  self-degradation  of  the  other  sex. 
In  Rome,  marriages  became,  as  a  rule,  mere  temporary  con- 
nections. In  order  to  escape  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
adultery,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  married  women,  including 
even  women  of  illustrious  families,  enrolled  themselves  on  the 
official  lists  of  public  prostitutes.  St.  Paul  only  spoke  the 
language  which  every  one  who  knows  the  state  of  morals  of 
those  days  must  use,  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  verses  in 

*  QuintiL  DecL,  801,  iii.  17.  '  De  Clem.,  v.  6. 

•  Tholuck,  d.  Situ  Char,  d,  Heidenthunu,  67.  Hansrath'fl  NeutesU 
Zeitgeschichte,  Tol.  ii.  p.  8.    Benan,  La  ApBtres,  p.  804  ff. 
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ihe  opening  of  liis  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  The  barbarians  of 
the  German  forests  alone,  of  the  heathen  world,  retained  a 
worthy  sense  of  the  true  dig^ty  of  woman.  "  No  one  there 
langhs  at  vice,"  says  Tacitus,  "  nor  is  to  seduce  and  to  be 
seduced  called  the  fashion."  "  Happy  indeed,"  continues  the 
Eoman,  thinking  of  the  state  of  things  around  him,  ^  those 
states  in  which  only  virgins  marry,  and  where  the  vow  and 
heart  of  the  bride  go  together !  "  "  Infidelity  is  very  rare 
among  them."  ^  The  traditions  of  a  purer  time  still  lingered 
beyond  the  Alps:  the  afterglow  of  Hght  that  had  set  else- 
where. 

These  traditions,  thus  honoured  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
were  formulated  into  a  supreme  law  for  all  ages  and  countries 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Except  for  one  crime,  husband  and  wife, 
joined  by  God  in  marriage,  were  not  to  be  put  asunder. 
Woman  was  no  longer  to  be  the  toy  and  inferior  of  man. 
Polygamy,  the  fruitful  source  of  social  corruption,  was  for- 
bidden. Man  and  woman  were  to  meet  on  equal  terms  in 
lifelong  union :  each  honouring  the  other,  and  both  training 
their  children  amidst  the  sanctities  of  a  pure  family  life. 

The  enforcement  of  these  and  kindred  teachings,  destined 
to  regenerate  humanity,  required  lofty  sanctions.  That  these 
are  not  wanting,  in  the  amplest  fulness,  we  have  in  part  seen 
already,  and  shall  see  more  and  more  as  we  advance.  Mean- 
while, enough  has  been  said  to  show  why,  even  apart  from 
the  mysterious  dignity  of  His  divine  nature,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  and  even  independently  of  His  being  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  Christ's  life  and 
sayings,  alike  unique  among  men,  deserve  the  reverent  study 
of  all. 

"From  first  to  last,"  said  the  great  Napoleon,*  on  one 
occasion,  '*  Jesus  is  the  same ;  always  the  same — majestic  and 
simple,  infinitely  severe  and  infinitely  gentle.  Throughout 
a  life  passed  under  the  public  eye,  He  never  gives  occasion 
to  find  fault.  The  prudence  of  His  conduct  compels  our 
admiration  by  its  union  of  force  and  gentleness.  Alike  in 
speech  and  action,  He  is  enlightened,  consistent,  and  calm. 
Sublimity  is  said  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinity :  what  name, 
then,  shall  we  give  Him  in  whose  character  were  united  every 
element  of  the  sublime  ? 

^  Qermania,  p.  19. 

'  SentiminU  de  Napol6on  iur  U  ChrUUanime.  Par  le  Chevalier  de 
Beauteme. 
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**I  know  men;  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesos  is  not  a  man. 
Everytliing  in  Him  amazes  me.  His  spirit  ontreaches  mine, 
and  His  will  confounds  me.  Comparison  is  impossible  be- 
tween Him  and  any  other  being  in  the  world.  He  is  truly  a 
being  by  Himself.  His  ideas  and  His  sentiments ;  the  trath 
that  He  annonnces;  His  manner  of  convincing;  are  all 
beyond  humanity  and  the  natural  order  of  thing^. 

"  His  birth,  and  the  story  of  His  life ;  the  profoundness  of 
His  doctrine,  which  overturns  all  difficulties,  and  is  their 
most  complete  solution ;  His  Gospel,  the  singularity  of  His 
mysterious  being ;  His  appearance ;  His  empire ;  His  progress 
through  all  centuries  and  kingdoms; — all  this  is  to  me  a 
prodigy,  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

"I  see  nothing  here  of  man.  Near  as  I  may  approach, 
closely  as  I  may  examine,  all  remains  above  my  comprehen- 
sion— ^great  with  a  greatness  that  crushes  me.  It  is  in  vain 
that  I  reflect — all  remains  unaccountable ! 

"  I  defy  you  to  cite  another  life  like  that  of  Qirist.*' 
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CHAPTER  IL 
THE  HOLY  LAND. 

THE  contrast  between  the  influences  wHcli  have  most 
affected  the  world,  and  the  centres  from  which  they  have 
Bpnmg,  is  very  striking.  Greece,  the  mother  of  philosophy 
and  art,  for  all  time,  is  not  quite  half  the  size  of  Scotland ; 
E/Ome,  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world,  was  only  a  city  of 
Italy ;  Palestine,  the  birthplace  of  onr  Lord,  and  the  cradle 
of  revelation,  is  abont  the  size  of  "Wales.  From  Dan,^  on  the 
north,  to  Beersheba,  on  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  only  139 
miles;  and  the  paltry  breadth  of  twenty  miles,  from  the 
coast  to  the  Jordan,  on  the  north,  increases  slowly  to  only 
forty  between  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  Gkkza,  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  America  was  unknown  till 
within  the  last  four  centuries,  the  position  of  Palestine  on  the 
map  of  the  ancient  world  was  very  remarkable.  It  seemed 
the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  and  went  far  to  excuse  the  long- 
prevailing  belief  that  Jerusalem  was  the  precise  central  point.^ 
On  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Asia,  it  looked  eastward, 
towards  the  great  empires  and  religions  of  that  mighty  con- 
tinent, and  westward,  over  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  promise 
of  European  civilization.  It  was  the  connecting  link  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  which  could  then  boast  of  Egypt. as  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  human  thought  and  culture ;  and  it 
had  the  dateless  past  of  the  East  for  its  background. 

Yet  its  position  towards  other  lands  was  not  less  striking 
than  its  real  or  apparent  isolation.  Separated  from  Asia  by 
the  broad  and  impassable  desert,  it  was  saved  from  becoming 
a  purely  Eastern  country,  either  in  religion,  or  in  the  political 
decay  and  retrogression  which  have,  sooner  or  later,  marked 
all  Eastern  States.    Shut  in,  by  a  strip  of  desert,  from  Egypt, 

^  Near  the  modem  Banias. 

'  A  spot  is  still  marked  by  a  circle  of  marble  pavement,  and  a  short 
colmnn,  under  the  dome  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Jerasalem,  as  the  exact 
centre  of  the  world.    Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestintt  Tol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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it  was  kept,  in  great  part,  from  the  oontagion  of  the  gross 
moralit  J  and  grosser  idolatry  of  that  land ;  and  its  western 
coasts  were  washed  by  the  ^*  Gh'eat  Sea,"  which,  for  ages,  was 
as  much  a  mystery  to  the  Jew,  as  the  Atlantic  to  onr  ances- 
tors, before  the  era  of  Colnmbus,  There  could  have  been  no 
land  in  which  the  purpose  of  God  to  ^*  separate  "  a  nation 
"  from  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ^  to  be  the  deposi- 
tary of  divine  truth,  and  the  future  missionaries  of  the  world, 
could  have  been  so  perfectly  carried  out.  Nor  did  it«  special 
fitness  as  a  centre  of  heavenly  light  amongst  mankind  pass 
away  till  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  had  been  completed ; 
for  by  the  time  of  Christ's  death  the  Mediterranean  had 
become  the  highway  of  the  nations,  and  facilitated  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel  to  the  cities  and  nations  of  the  populous 
West,  by  the  easy  path  of  its  wide  waters.  The  long  seclusion 
of  ages  had  already  trained  the  Jew  in  religious  knowledge, 
when  forced  or  voluntary  dispersion  sent  him  abroad  to  all 
lands,  with  his  lofty  creed :  the  passing  away  of  that  seclusion 
opened  the  world  to  the  ready  dissemination  of  the  message 
of  the  Cross. 

It  is  an  additional  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  religion,  that  its  physical  features,  and  its 
position,  together,  brought  it,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  con- 
tact with  the  widest  range  of  peoples  and  empires.  Egypt 
and  it  are  two  oases  in  wide-spreading  deserts,  and  as  such 
attracted  race  after  race.^  Vast  migrations  of  northern  tribes 
towards  the  richer  southern  countries  have  marked  all  ages ; 
and  Egypt,  as  the  type  of  fertility,  was  a  special  land  of 
wonder,  to  which  these  wandering  populations  ever  turned 
greedy  eyes.  In  a  less  degree,  the  Holy  Land  shared  this 
dangerous  admiration.  It  was  the  next  link  to  Egypt  in  the 
chain  of  attractive  conquests — Egypt  itself  being  the  last. 
As  in  later  times  the  Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  the  Boman,  and  the  Turk  successively  coveted  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  took  possession  of  it,  so  in  the  very 
earliest  ages,  as  many  indications  prove,  wave  after  wave  of 
immigration  had  overflowed  it.  In  all  these  inroads  of  new 
nationalities,  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  highway  to  Egypt,  neces- 
sarily shared,  and  hence,  as  centuries  passed,  race  after  rac^ 
was  brought  in  contact  with  the  Jew,  in  spite  of  his  isolation, 
and  the  Jew  into  contact  with  them.  Such  a  fact  was  of 
great  significance  in  the  religious  education  of  the  world.     It 

^  1  Kings  ylii.  53.  '  Ewald's  GeichichUt  vol.  i.  p.  808  ff. 
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leavened  widely  distant  nations,  more  or  less,  Tfith  the  grand 
religions  traths  wliicli  had  been  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Jew  alone ;  it  led  or  forced  him  abroad  to  distant  regions, 
to  learn,  as  well  as  to  commnnicate ;  and  it  reacted  to  ensnre 
the  intense  religious  conservatism  to  which  the  Jew,  even  to- 
day, owes  his  continued  national  existence.  That  was  a  fitting 
scene,  moreover,  for  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
in  which,  small  though  its  bounds.  He  was  surrounded  not  by 
the  Jew  alone,  but  by  a  population  representing  a  wide  pro- 
portion of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  then-known  earth. 
(The  inscription  on  the  cross,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  relation  of  Christ's  life,  and  of  His 
death,  to  all  humanity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Palestine  as 
the  spot  chosen  by  God  for  His  revelations  of  religions  truth 
to  our  race,  and  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
is  that  it  presents  within  its  narrow  bounds  the  characteristics 
of  climate  and  productions  scattered  elsewhere  over  all  the 
habitable  zones — from  the  snowy  north  to  the  tropics.  The 
literature  of  a  country  necessarily  takes  the  colour  of  its  local 
scenery  and  external  nature,  and  hence  a  book  written  in 
almost  any  land  is  unfitted  for  other  countries  in  which  life 
and  nature  are  different.  Thus  the  Koran,  written  in  Arabia, 
is  essentially  an  Eastern  book,  in  great  measure  unintelligible 
and  uninteresting  to  nations  living  in  countries  in  any  great 
degree  different,  in  climate  and  modes  of  life,  from  Arabia 
itself.  The  sacred  books  of  other  religions  have  had  only  a 
local  reception.  The  Bible  alone  finds  a  welcome  among 
nations  of  every  region  over  the  earth.  It  is  the  one  book  in 
the  world  which  men  everywhere  receive  with  equal  interest 
and  reverence.  The  inhabitant  of  the  coldest  north  finds,  in 
its  imagery,  something  that  he  can  understand,  and  it  is  a 
household  book  in  multitudes  of  homes  in  the  sultriest  regions 
of  the  south. 

Intended  to  carry  the  Truth  to  all  nations,  it  was  essential 
that  the  Bible  should  have  this  cosmopolitan  attractiveness. 
Yet  it  could  not  have  had  it  but  that  such  a  country  as 
Palestine  was  chosen  to  produce  it.  Within  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  strip  of  coast,  as  we  might  call  it,  are  gathered 
the  features  of  countries  the  most  widely  apart.  The  peaks 
of  Lebanon  are  never  without  patches  of  snow,  even  in  the 
heat  of  summer.  Snow  falls  nearly  every  winter  along  tho 
summits  of  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine,  and  over  the  table- 
land east  of  the  Jordan,  though  it  seldom  lies  more  than  ono 
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or  two  days.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  yalley  of  the  Jordan, 
snmmer  brings  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  different  sea* 
sons,  in  different  parts,  according  to  the  elevation,  exhibit  a 
regnlar  gradation  between  these  extrenuFS.  Thus,  within  the 
extent  of  a  single  landscape,  there  is  every  climate,  from  the 
cold  of  northern  Enrope  to  the  heat  of  India.  The  oak,  the 
pine,  the  walnnt,  the  maple,  the  jnniper,  the  alder,  the  poplar, 
the  willow,  the  ash,  the  ivy,  and  the  hawthorn,  grow  Inxn- 
riantly  on  the  heights  of  Hermon,  Bashan,  and  Galilee. 
Hence  the  traveller  from  the  more  northerly  temperate  laiids 
finds  himself,  in  some  parts,  snrronnded  by  the  trees  and 
vegetation  of  his  own  country.  He  sees  the  apple,  the  pear, 
and  the  plum,  and  rejoices  to  meet  the  familiar  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  peas,  and  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce, 
endive,  and  mustard.  The  Englishman  is  delighted  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  many  of  the  flowers  of  his  native  land;- 
for  out  of  the  2,000  or  2,600  flowers  of  Palestine,  perhaps  500 
are  British.  It  looks  like  home  to  see  the  ranunculus,  the 
yellow  water-lily,  the  tulip,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  the 
anemone,  mignonette,  geraniums,  mallows,  the  common 
bramble,  the  dog-rose,  the  daisy,  the  well-known  groundsel, 
the  dandelion, — sage,  and  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram,  blue 
and  white  pimpernel,  cyclamens,  vervain,  mint,  horehound, 
road- way  nettles,  and  thistles ;  and  ponds  with  the  wonted 
water-cress,  duck- weed,  and  rushes. 

The  traveller  from  more  southern  countries  is  no  less  at 
home;  for  from  whatever  part  he  come,  be  it  sunny  Spain  or 
Western  India,  he  will  recognise  well-known  forms  in  one  or 
other  of  such  a  list  as  the  carob,  the  oleander  and  willow, 
skirting  the  streams  and  water-courses;  the  sycamore,  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  date-palm,  the  pride  of  India,  the  pistachio,  the 
tamerisk,  the  acacia,  and  the  tall  tropical  grasses  and  reeds ; 
or  in  such  fruits  as  the  date,  the  pomegranate,  the  vine,  the 
orange,  the  shaddock,  the  lime,  the  banana,  the  almond,  and 
the  prickly  pear.  The  sight  of  fields  of  cotton,  millet,  rice, 
sugar-cane,  maize,  or  even  of  Indian  indigo,  and  of  patches 
of  melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  yam,  sweet  potato,  and 
other  southern  or  tropical  field  or  garden  crops,  will  carry  him 
back  in  thought  to  his  home. 

There  can  bo  no  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  climate  of 
any  land  than  the  vegetation  it  yields,  and  Palestine,  tried 
by  this  test,  reproduces  climates  and  zones  which,  in  other 
countries,  are  separated  by  many  hundred  miles. 

A  book  written  in  such  a  land  must  necessarily  be  a  r^cc- 
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tion,  in  its  imagery  and  modes  of  thonght,  so  &r  as  iliej  are 
affected  by  external  natnre,  of  much  that  is  common  to  men 
all  over  the  earth.  The  Scriptnres  of  the  two  Testaments 
have  had  this  priceless  help  in  their  great  mission,  from  Pales- 
tine haying  been  chosen  by  God  as  the  land  in  which  they 
were  written.  The  words  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  of 
the  great  Master  Himself,  sonnd  familiar  to  all  mankind,  be- 
canse  spoken  amidst  natural  images  and  experiences  common 
"1  the  world. 

Thongh  essentially  a  monntainons  country,  Palestine  has 
many  broad  and  fertile  plains.  It  is  a  highland  district, 
intersected  throughout,  and  bordered  on  the  western  side,  by 
rich,  wide-spreadmg  lowlands. 

The  plain  on  the  western  side  extends  from  above  Acre, 
with  an  interruption  by  Mount  Carmel,  along  the  whole 
coast,  under  the  respective  names  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  Shephelah,  or  low  country,  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  in  early  ages.*  From  this  border  plain  the 
country  rises,  throughout,  into  a  table-land  of  an  average 
height  of  from  1,500,  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  general  level  being  so  even,  and  the  hills  so  close  to- 
gether, that  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  seen  from  the 
coast,  looks  like  a  wall  rising  from  the  fertile  plain  at  its  foot. 
Yet  the  general  monotony  is  broken,  here  and  there,  by  higher 
elevations.  Thus,  to  begin  from  the  south,  Hebron  is  3,029 
feet  above  the  sea;  Jerusalem  2,610;  the  Mount  of  Olives 
2,724 ;  Bethel  2,400 ;  Ebal  and  Gerizim  2,700 ;  Little  Hermon 
and  Tabor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  1,900 ; 
Safed  2,775  ;  and  Jebel  Jermuk  4,000. 

This  long  sea  of  hills  is  full  of  valleys  running  east  and 
west,  which  form  so  many  arms  of  torrent  beds,  opening  into 
the  Jordan  valley  or  the  Mediterranean.  These  valleys,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  water-shed,  towards  Jordan,  are  ex- 
tremely steep  and  rugged ;  as,  for  instance,  the  precipitous 
descent  between  Mount  Olivet  and  Jericho,  which  sinks  over 
4,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The  great 
depression  of  the  Jordan  valley  makes  such  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult mountain  gorges  the  only  passes  to  the  upper  country 
from  the  east.  There  is  not  a  spot,  till  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
joins  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  open  enough  to  manoBuvre 
more  than  a  small  body  of  foot  soldiers.  The  western  valleys 
slope  more  gently,  but,  like  the  eastern,  are  the  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  plains,  and  offer  such  difficulties 
as  Qjplain  the  security  of  Israel  in  ancient  times,  entrenched 
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among  liills  wliich,  at  the  best  ootild  be  readied  oxdj  b^  rough 
morLntain  pafises.^  The  Jew  lived,  in  fact,  in  a  strong  moun- 
tain fastness  stretching  like  a  long  wall  behind  the  plain 
beneath. 

The  appearance  and  fertility  of  this  highland  region,  which, 
alone,  was  at  anj  time  the  H0I7  Land  of  the  Jews,  varies  in 
different  parts.  The  sonthem  district,  below  Hebron,  is  a 
gradual  tra.nsition  from  the  desert,  from  which  it  is  approached 
in  slow  ascent.  It  was  known  in  Bible  times  as  the  Negeb, 
or  south  countiy,  and  is  an  uninviting  tract  of  barren  uplands. 
As  we  pass  north  into  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  there 
is  somewhat  more  fertility,  but  the  landscape  is  monotonous, 
bare,  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme,  for  most  of  the  year.  In 
spring,  even  the  bald  grey  rocks  which  make  up  the  view  are 
covered  with  verdure  and  bright  flowers,*  and  the  ravines 
are  filled  with  torrents  of  rushing  water,  but  in  summer  and 
autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from  Hebron  up  to  Bethel  is 
very  dreary  and  desolate.^  The  flowers  vanish  with  the  first 
fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun :  they  are  *'  to-day  in  the  field, 
to-morrow  cast  into  the  oven."  The  little  upland  plains, 
which,  with  their  green  grass,  and  green  com,  and  smooth 
surface,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  mountain-tops  farther 
north,  are  not  found  in  Judea,  and  are  rare  in  Benjamin. 
The  soil,  alike  on  plain,  hill,  and  glen,  is  poor  and  scanty. 
Natural  wood  disappears,  and  a  few  small  bushes,  brambles, 
or  aromatic  shrubs,  alone  appear  on  the  hillsides.^  **  Bounded 
hills,  chiefly  of  a  grey  colour,"  says  Dean  Stanley — "  grey 
partly  from  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  formed,  partly 
from  the  tufts  of  grey  shrub  with  which  their  sides  are 
thinly  clothed — ^their  sides  formed  into  concentric  rings  of 
rock,  which  must  have  served  in  ancient  times  as  supports  to 
the  terraces,  of  wliich  there  are  still  traces  to  the  very  sum- 
mits ;  valleys,  or  rather  the  meetings  of  those  grey  slopes 
with  the  beds  of  dry  water-courses  at  their  feet — long  sheets 
of  bare  rock  laid  like  flagstones,  side  by  side,  along  the  soil — 
these  are  the  chief  features  of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery 
of  the  historical  parts  of  Palestine.  These  rounded  hills, 
occasionally  stretching  into  long  undulating  ranges,  are  for 
the  most  part  bare  of  wood.  Forest  and  large  timber  are 
not  known."  ^    Fountains  are  rare  in  this  district;  and  wells, 

*  Diet.  ofBiblCt  Art.  Palestine, 

*  Porter,  in  Cyclo.  Bih,  Lit,  Art.  Palestine, 
'  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  ISC. 
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covered  cisterns,  and  tanks  cut  out  in  the  soft  white  lime- 
stone,  take  their  place. 

Such  are  the  central  and  northern  highlands  of  Jndea.  In 
the  west  and  north-western  parts,  which  the  sea-breezes 
reach,  the  vegetation  is  more  abundant.  Olives  abound,  and 
give  the  country  in  some  places  almost  a  wooded  appearance. 
The  terebinth,  with  its  dark  foliage,  is  frequent,  and  near 
the  site  of  Kirjath-jearim, "  the  city  of  forests,"  there  are  some 
thickets  of  pine  and  laurel.^ 

But  the  eastern  part  of  these  hills — a  tract  nine  or  ten 
miles  in  width  by  about  thirty-five  in  length — ^between  the 
centre  and  the  steep  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea — is,  and  must 
always  have  been,  in  the  truest  sense  a  desert.  Van  de 
Velde  well  describes  it  as  a  bare  arid  wilderness :  an  end- 
less succession  of  shapeless  yellow  and  ash-coloured  hills, 
without  grass  or  shrubs,  without  water,  and  almost  without 
life.2  Another  traveller  speaks  of  it  as  a  wilderness  of 
mountain-tops,  in  some  places  tossed  up  like  waves  of  mud, 
in  others  wrinkled  over  with  ravines,  like  models  made  of 
crumpled  brown  paper,  the  nearer  ones  whitish,  strewn  with 
rocks  and  bushes.^  Such  is  the  desert  or  wilderness  of 
Judea,  the  scene  of  the  earlier  retirement  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  popularly  supposed  scene  of  the  Temptation 
of  our  Lord. 
■*■  Though  thus  barren  and  uninviting  as  a  whole,  in  our 
day,  the  universal  presence  of  ruins  proves  that  Judah  and 
Benjamin  had  a  teeming  population  in  former  ages.  Terrace 
cultivation  utilized  the  whole  surface,  where  there  was  the 
least  soil ;  and  in  such  a  climate,  with  an  artificial  supply  of 
water,  luxuriant  fertility  might  be  secured  everywhere  ex- 
cept on  the  bare  rock.  The  destruction  of  these  terraces  has 
doubtless  allowed  much  soil  to  be  washed  into  the  valleys, 
and  lost,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  natural  forests,  of  which 
there  are  still  traces,  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  supply 
of  water.  Even  in  the  now  utterly  barren  districts  of  *'  the 
south  "  abundant  proofs  have  been  discovered  that  cultivation 
was  anciently  extensive.*  The  fact  that  there  are  no  peren- 
nial streams  in  the  western  wadys,  while  there  are  many  in 
those  trending  to  the  Jordan  on  both  sides,  where  the  forests 
or  thick  shrubberies  of  oleanders  and  other  flowering  trees 

*  Bobinson's  Palestine^  vol.  ii  p.  21. 

*  Syria  and  Palestine^  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  "  Seddon's  Memoir^  p.  204. 

*  The  Desert  of  the  Tihj  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  passim.  Quarterly  State- 
ment of  Pal,  Ex.  Fundi  Jan.  1871. 
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still  flourisli,  speaks  Yolnmes  as  to  the  cause  of  tlie  present 
sterility. 

Passing  northward  from  Judea,  the  country  gradually 
opens  and  is  more  inviting.  Rich  plains,  at  first  small,  but 
becoming  larger  as  we  get  north,  stretch  out  between  the 
hills,  till  at  last,  near  Nablous,  we  reach  one  a  mile  broad 
and  six  miles  long.  The  valleys  running  west  are  long, 
winding,  and  mostly  tillable :  those  on  the  east  are  less  deep 
and  abrupt  than  farther  south,  and,  being  abundantly 
watered  by  numerous  fountains,  are  rich  in  orange  groves 
and  orchards.  Nablous  itself  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive-trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around.  No- 
where in  Palestine  are  there  nobler  brooks  of  water .^  The 
rich  uplands  produce  abundant  crops  of  grain  when  culti- 
vated ;  yet  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  region  specially  adapted  for 
olives,  vineyards,  and  orchards.*  The  mountains,  though 
bare  of  wood,  and  but  partially  cultivated,  have  none  of  that 
arid,  worn  look  of  those  of  some  parts  farther  south. 

North-west  of  the  city  of  Nablous  the  mountains  gradually 
sink  down  into  a  wide  plain,  famous  as  that  of  Sharon, 
mostly  an  expanse  of  sloping  downs,  but  dotted  here  and 
there  with  huge  fields  of  com  and  tracts  of  wood  recalling 
the  county  of  Kent,*  and  reaching  to  the  southern  slopes  of 
Carmel,  with  their  rich  woods,  and  park-like  scenery. 

Passing  still  northward,  from  Samaria  to  Gulilee,  another 
wide  plain  of  great  fertility — that  of  Esdraelon — stretches 
out  from  the  northern  side  of  the  luxuriant  Garmel.  It 
might,  under  a  good  government,  yield  vast  crops,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  few  and  poor,  and  tillage  is  imperfect.*  The 
country  now  rapidly  improves.  Vegetation  is  much  more 
luxuriant  among  the  hills  of  Gblilee  than  elsewhere  west  of 
the  Jordan.  Fountains  are  abundant  and  copious,  and  many 
of  the  torrent  beds  are  never  dry.  The  hills  become  more 
and  more  richly  wooded  with  oaks  and  terebinths,  while 
ravines  occur  here  and  there  thickly  clothed,  in  addition, 
with  the  maple,  arbutus,  sumach,  and  other  trees.  The  hills 
of  Judea  are  barren ;  those  of  Samaria  have  been  well  com- 
pared to  the  hilly  districts  south  of  Scotland ;  but  those  of 
Galilee  are  more  like  the  rich  hills  of  Surrey.  Yet  the  whole 
region  is  thinly  peopled.  This  highland  paradise  has  far 
fewer  inhabitants  than  even  the  bleak  mountains  of  Judea, 

1  Bob.  Pal,  Yol.  iii.  p.  802.  •  Sinai  and  Pal.,  p,  226. 

>  Lord  Lindsay,  p.  256. 
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where  *'  for  miles  and  miles,  there  is  often  no  appearance  of 
life,  except  the  occasional  goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  the 
gathering  of  women  at  the  wells."  ^ 

The  coast  of  the  Holj  Land,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  long 
plain.  This,  on  the  north,  is  a  mere  strip,  till  near  Acre, 
but  it  spreads  out  from  that  point,  into  a  flat,  rich,  loamy 
plain,  at  first  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Corn-fields 
and  pasture-lands  reach  several  miles  inland.  South  of 
Carmel  it  expands  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  now  left  bare 
and  parched  in  many  parts ;  its  ancient  forests  long  ago  de- 
stroyed, except  in  stray  spots,  and  cultivation  little  kaown. 
As  we  go  south,  the  sou  is  lighter  and  drier,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion is  scantier,  till  we  reach  the  Shephelah,*  or  "  low  country  " 
of  the  Bible,  the  ancient  Philistia,  which  begins  in  rolling 
downs,  and  passes  into  wide-spreading  corn-fields  and  vast 
expanses  of  loamy  soil  to  the  far  south. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  is  the  deep  chasm  in 
which  the  Jordan  has  its  channel.  The  name  of  that  river 
indicates  its  course :  it  means  "  the  descender." '  Bising  in 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  it  flows  south,  through  the  marshy 
Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of  GkJilee,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a 
course  of  about  150  miles.  From  the  Lake  of  Gktlilee,  its 
channel  is  a  deep  cleft  in  the  mountain  range,  from  north  to 
south,  and  so  broken  is  its  current  that  it  is  one  continued 
rapid.  Its  bed  is  so  crooked  that  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile 
straight ;  so  deep,  moreover,  is  it,  below  the  surface  of  the 
adjacent  countiy,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  de- 
scending one  of  the  steep  mountain  valleys,  and  it  is  invisible 
till  near  its  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  level  of  1,317 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  no  town  on 
its  banks,  and  it  has  in  all  ages  been  crossed  at  the  same 
fords ;  no  use  can  be  made  of  it  for  irrigation,  and  no  vessel 
can  sail  the  sea  into  which  it  pours  its  wat>ers.  It  is  like  no 
other  river* 

1  Sinai  and  Pal.,  p.  Ul. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

PALESTINE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHBIST. 

A  T  the  birth  of  Christ  the  striking  spectacle  presented 
-^^  itself,  in  a  degree  unknown  before  or  since,  of  the 
world  united  nnder  one  sceptre.  From  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic ;  from  the  months  of  the  Rhine  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Atlas,  the  Roman  Emperor  was  the  sole  lord.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was,  in  the  trnest  sense,  a  Roman  lake.  From  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  months  of  the  Nile,  on  its  southern 
shores;  from  the  farthest  coast  of  Spain  to  Syria,  on  its 
northern ;  and  thence  round  to  the  Nile  again,  the  multitudes 
of  men  now  divided  into  separate  nations,  often  hostile, 
always  distinct,  reposed  in  peace  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Roman  eagles.  There  might  be  war  on  the  far  eastern 
frontier,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  with  the  rude  tribes  in 
the  German  forests  on  the  north,  but  the  vast  Roman  world 
enjoyed  the  peace  and  security  of  a  great  organic  whole. 
The  merchant  or  the  traveller  might  alike  pass  freely  from 
land  to  lahd ;  trading  vessels  might  bear  their  ventures  to 
any  port,  for  all  lands  and  all  coasts  were  under  the  same 
laws,  and  all  mankind,  for  the  time,  were  citizens  of  a  common 
State. 

At  the  head  of  this  stupendous  empire,  a  single  man, 
Octavianus  Caesar — ^now  better  known  by  his  imposing  title, 
Augustus — ^ruled  as  absolute  lord.  All  nations  bowed  be- 
fore him,  all  kingdoms  served  him.  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
in  the  altered  condition  of  things,  to  realize  adequately  the 
majesty  of  such  a  position.  Rome,  itself,  the  capital  of 
this  unique  empire,  was  itself  xmique  in  those  ages.  Its 
population,  with  its  suburbs,  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
some  writers,  as  Lepsius,^  supposing  it  to  have  been  eight 
millions,  others,  like  De  Quincey,*  setting  it  down  as  not  less 
than  four  millions  at  the  very  least,  and  not  impossibly  half 
aa  many  more.     On  the  other  hand,^  Merivale  gives  it  as  only 


*  Quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geog, 

*  Rom,  Empire,  toI.  It.  p.  525. 


^  The  Catan,  p.  8. 
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half  a  million,  -wlule  others  ^  make  it  two  millions  and  a  half. 
Gibbon  estimates  it  at  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  his  supposition  by  Dean  Milman.'  The  truth  lies 
probably  between  the  extremes.  But  the  unique  grandeur  of 
Kome  was  independent  of  any  question  as  to  its  size  or  popula- 
tion :  the  fact  that  arrested  all  minds  was  rather  that  a  mere 
city  should  be  the  resistless  mistress  of  the  habitable  world. 

Bound  the  office  and  person  of  the  Caesar,  who  only,  of  all 
rulers,  before  or  since,  was  in  the  widest  sense  a  monarch  of 
the  whole  race  of  men, — that  is,  one  ruling  aJone,  over  all 
nations — ^there  necessarily  gathered  peculiar  and  incommuni- 
cable attributes  of  grandeur.  Like  the  far-stretching  high- 
ways which  rayed  out  from  the  golden  milestone  in  the 
Boman  Forum  to  the  utmost  frontiers,  the  illimitable  majesty 
of  the  emperor  extended  to  all  lands.  On  the  shadowy,  re- 
sistless, uncertain,  but  ever-advancing  frontiers  of  a  dominion 
which  embraced  almost  the  whole  habitable  world,  as  then 
known,  the  commands  issued  from  the  imperial  city  were  as 
resistless  as  in  Italy.  There  were,  doubtless,  some  unknown 
or  despised  empires  or  tribes  outside  the  vast  circumference 
of  the  Boman  sway,  but  they  were  regarded,  at  the  best,  as 
Britain  looks  on  the  wandering  hordes  or  barbarous  and 
powerless  empires  beyond  the  limits  of  her  Indian  posses- 
sions. Gibbon  has  set  the  grandeur  of  Bome  in  a  vivid 
light,  by  describing  the  position  of  a  subject  who  should 
attempt  to]  flee  from  the  wrath  of  a  CaBsar.  "  The  empire  of 
the  Bomans,"  says  he,  "fiUed  the  world,^  and  when  that 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the  world 
became  a  safe  and  dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The  slave 
of  imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag 
his  gilded  chain  in  Bome  and  the  Senate,  or  to  wear  out  a 
life  of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,*  or  on  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Danube,^  expected  his  fate  in  silent  despair. 
To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fly.  On  every 
side  he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast  extent  of  sea  and  land, 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse  without  being  dis- 
covered, seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master.  Beyond 
the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover  nothing  except 
the  ocean,  inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians, 
of  fierce  manners  and  unknown  language,  or  dependent  kings, 

*  "Hoeck.Rdmisehe  Geschichte^  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  Conybeareand  How8on*8 
8U  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.    Diet,  of  Geog.,  vol.  ii.  p.  746. 

•  Milman*s  Oibhon,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

»  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  133.    Ed.  1821. 
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who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  protection  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive.  *  Wherever  you  are,'  said 
Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcellus,  'remember  that  you  are 
equally  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror.*  " 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  this  amazing  federation  of  the  world 
into  one  great  monarchy  had  been  finally  achieved.  Augustus, 
at  Rome,  was  the  sole  power  to  which  all  nations  looked. 
His  throne,  like  the  "  exceeding  high  mountain  "  of  the 
Temptation,  showed  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their 
glory,"  spread  out  around  it  far  beneath,  as  the  earth  lies  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  No  prince,  no  king,  or  potentate  of  any 
name  could  break  the  calm  which  such  a  universal  dominion 
secured — "  a  calm,"  to  use  De  Quincey's  figure,  "  which, 
through  centuries,  continued  to  lave,  as  with  the  quiet  undu- 
lations of  summer  lakes,  the  sacred  footsteps  of  the  CaBsarean 
throne."  ^ 

It  was  in  such  a  unique  era  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 
The  whole  earth  lay  hushed  in  profound  peace.  All  lands 
lay  freely  open  to  the  message  of  mercy  and  love  which  He 
came  to  announce. 

Nor  was  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  at 
large,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  less  fitting  for  His  advent  than 
the  political.  The  prize  of  universal  power  struggled  for 
through  sixty  years  of  plots  and  desolating  civil  wars,  had 
been  won  at  last,  by  Augustus.  Sulla  and  Marius,  Pompey 
and  CsBsar,  had  led  their  legions  against  each  other,  alike  in 
Italy  and  the  Provinces,  and  had  drenched  the  earth  with 
blood.  Augustus  himself  had  reached  the  throne  only  after 
thirteen  years  of  war,  which  involved  regions  wide  apart. 
The  world  was  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  agony  of  such  a 
strife ;  it  sighed  for  repose,  and  perhaps  never  felt  a  more 
universal  joy  than  when  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  before  Christ  announced  that  at 
last  the  earth  was  at  peace. 

The  religions  of  antiquity  had  lost  their  vitality,  and 
become  effete  forms,  without  influence  on  the  heart.'  Philo- 
sophy was  the  consolation  of  a  few — ^the  amusement  or 
fashion  of  others ;  but  of  no  weight  as  a  moral  force  among 
men  at  large.  On  its  best  side,  that  of  Stoicism,  it  had  much 
that  was  lofty,  but  its  highest  teaching  was  resignation  to 
fate,  and  it  offered  only  the  hurtful  consolation  of  pride  in 
virtue,  without  an  idea  of  humiliation  for  vice.    On  its  worst 

^  W^rks,  vol.  ix.  p.  7. 
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side— that  of  Epicnreanism — ^it  exalted  self-indnlgence  as  the 
highest  end.  Faith  in  the  great  tmths  of  natural  religion 
was  well-nigh  extinct.  Sixty-three  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,^  Jnlins  Caesar,  at  that  time  the  Chief  Pontiff  of  Borne, 
and,  as  such,  the  highest  functionary  of  the  state  religion, 
and  the  official  authority  in  religious  questions,  openly  pro- 
claimed in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  Catiline 
and  his  fellow-conspirators — ^that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  future  life ;  no  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  accused  on  the  ground  that  their  crimes 
deserred  the  severest  punishments,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  be  kept  alive  to  endure  them,  since  death  was  in 
reality  an  escape  from  suffering,  not  an  evil.  "  Death,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  rest  irom.  troubles  to  those  in  grief  and  misery,  not 
a  punishment;  it  ends  all  the  evils  of  life;  for  there  is 
neither  care  nor  joy  beyond  it."  ^ 

Nor  was  there  any  one  to  condemn  such  a  sentiment  even 
from  such  lips.  Cato,  the  ideal  Boman,  a  man  whose  aim 
it  was  to  "  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
understood  it,  passed  it  over  with  a  few  words  of  light  banter ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  also  present,  did  not  care  to  give  either 
assent  or  dissent,  but  left  the  question  open  as  one  which 
might  be  decided  either  way,  at  pleasure.* 

Morality  was  entirely  divorced  from  religion,  as  may  be 
readily  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  most  licentious  rites  had 
their  temples,  and  male  and  female  ministrants.  In  Juvenal's 
words,  "  the  Syrian  Orontes  had  flowed  into  the  Tiber,"  ^ 
and  it  brought  with  it  the  appalling  immorality  of  the  East. 
Doubtless,  here  and  there,  throughout  the  empire,  the  light 
of  holy  traditions  still  burned  on  the  altars  of  many  a  house- 
hold ;  ^  but  it  availed  nothing  against  the  thick  moral  night 
that  had  settled  over  the  earth  at  large.  The  advent  of 
Christ  was  the  breaking  of  the  "  dayspring  from  on  high" 
through  a  gloom  that  had  been  gathering  for  ages ;  a  great 
light  dawning  on  a  world  which  lay  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  history 
of  the  reign  that  was  closing  at  His  birth,  for  religious  and 
political  affairs  acted  and  reacted  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
as  only  two  phases  of  the  same  thing. 

^  According  to  the  usual  reckoning.  '  Sallast,  Bell.  CaU^  chap.  11. 

»  Sat.,  iii.  62. 

^  Benan,  Let  Apdtret,  p.  906.    Plutarch,  DemattheneSf  p,  2. 
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The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannsens,^  of  the  MaccabaBan  or 
Asmonean  line,  had  been  marked  by  the  bitterest  persecu- 
tions of  the. Pharisaic  party,  whose  insolence  and  arrogant 
claims  had  cansed  the  king  to  throw  himself  int/O  the  hands 
of  their  Sadducean  rivals.  After  his  death  these  disputes 
continued  under  Queen  Alexandra,^  who  favoured  the  Phari- 
sees, but  the  disquiet  culminated,  after  her  death,  in  the  far 
worse  evil  of  a  civil  war  between  her  two  sons,  the  elder, 
Hyrcanus,  a  weak,  indolent  man ;  the  younger,  Aristobulus, 
on  the  other  hand,  bold  and  energetic.  Hyrcanus  had  been 
made  high  priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  been  kept  from  all 
power  during  Alexandra's  life — ^the  Pharisaic  party  them- 
selves holding  the  reins  of  government ;  but  she  was  hardly 
dead  before  Aristobulus  forced  his  brother  to  resign  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  and  left  him  only  the 
high  priesthood.  Hyrcanus  would,  apparently,  have  quietly 
acquiesced  in  this  change,  but  the  evil  genius  of  Aristobulus 
and  of  the  nation  was  present  in  the  person  of  an  influential 
Edomite,*  Antipater,  who  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
Hyrcanus.  Stirred  up  by  this  crafty  intriguer,  the  elder 
brother  re-claimed  the  throne — ^Arab  allies  were  called  in — 
Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and  both  the  brothers  appealed 
to  the  Eoman  generals  in  Syria  for  a  decision  between 
them.'  As  the  result,  Pompey,  then  commanding  in  the 
East,  appeared  on  the  scene,  in  the  year  63  B.C. ;  got  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  craft ;  stormed  the  Temple,  which 
held  out  for  Aristobulus,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
Palestine.  The  Pharisees  had  hoped  that  both  of  the 
brothers  would  be  put  aside,  and  the  theocracy,  which  meant 
their  own  rule,  restored ;  but  Pompey,  while  withholding  the 
name  of  king,  set  up  Hyrcanus  as  high  priest  and  ruler, 
under  the  title  of  ethnarch.  All  the  conquests  of  the 
Maccabsaans  were  taken  from  him:  the  country  was  re- 
distributed in  arbitrary  political  divisions ;  the  defences  of 
Jerusalem  thrown  down,  and  the  nation  subjected  to  tribute 
to  Bome.  This  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  kindle  a 
deep  hatred  to  their  new  masters,  but  the  seeds  of  a  still 
more  profound  enmity  were  sown,  even  at  this  first  step  in 
Roman  occupation,  by  Pompey  and  his  staff  insisting  on 
entering  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  committing  what 
seemed  to  the  Jew  the  direst  profanation  of  his  religion. 

Antipater  had  allied  himself  from  the  first  with  Bomo, 

I  B.C.  105-78.  «  B.O.  78-60. 
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as  the  strongest,  and  was  now  the  object  of  fnrious  hatred. 
The  nation  had  supposed  that  Pompey  came  as  a  friend,  to 
heal  their  dissensions,  but  fonnd  that  he  remained  as  their 
master.  Their  independence  was  lost,  and  Antipater  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  min.  It  is  perhaps  of  him  that  the 
author  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  speaks  when  he  says, 
"  Why  sittest  thou,  the  unclean  one,  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
thy  heart  is  far  from  the  Lord,  and  thou  stirrest  up  with  thy 
sins  the  God  of  Israel  ?  "  Treachery,  hypocrisy,  adultery, 
and  murder  are  charged  against  him,  and  he  is  compared  to 
a  biting  serpent.^  Yet  the  guilt  of  the  people,  it  is  owned, 
had  brought  these  calamities  on  them.  Through  this,  the 
ram  had  battered  the  holy  walls,  the  Holy  of  Holies  had 
been  profaned,  the  noblest  of  the  Sanhedrim  slain,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  carried  off  captive  to  the  West,  to  grace 
Pompey's  triumph.  At  the  thought  of  this  the  Psalmist  is 
still  more  cast  down,  and  humbles  himself  in  the  dust  before 
the  retributive  hand  of  Jehovah.^ 

But  there  was  no  peace  for  Israel.  War  lingered  on  the 
southern  borders,  and  in  B.C.  57  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  once  more  overthrew  the  government  of  Hyrcanus 
and  Antipater,  but  the  Romans  forthwith  came  in  force,  and 
crushed  the  revolt  by  another  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  In 
this  campaign  a  cavalry  colonel,  Mark  Antony,  so  especially 
distinguished  himself,  that  the  keen-sighted  Antipater,  seeing 
he  had  a  great  future,  formed  friendly  relations  with  him, 
which  led  to  the  weightiest  results  in  later  years. 
^^  Hyrcanus  and  his  favourite  were  now  again  in  power,  but 
they  had  a  troubled  life.  The  people  rose  again  and  again, 
only  to  be  as  constantly  crushed.  In  B.C.  56,  Aristobulus, 
who  had  escaped  from  Rome,  began  the  war  once  more,  and 
the  next  year,  his  son  Alexander  made  another  vain  revolt. 
In  B.C.  52,  when  the  Parthians  had  revenged  themselves  by 
the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Crassus — ^who,  in  time  of 
peace,  had  plundered  the  Temple  to  fill  his  own  treasures — 
the  Jews  rose  still  once  more,  but  Cassius,  who  had  escaped 
with  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Crassus  from  the  Parthian 
horsemen,  soon  crushed  the  insurrection,  and  Antipater 
emerged  as,  at  last,  the  unfettered  lord  of  the  country.* 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out,  in  the  year  49,  between 
Pompey  and  Csssar,  for  a  time  promised  a  change.  Judea, 
like  all  the  East,  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  Cassar  therefore 

*  P»,  Salom,,  iv.  «  P».  Salom  ,  ii.  1,  2  ;  viii.  16,  18 ;  xvii.  14,  etc. 

*  Jos.,  AnUt  xiv.  7.  8. 
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Bet  the  imprisoned  Aristobnlns  free,  and  gave  bim  two  legions 
to  clear  lug  native  country  of  the  adherents  of  his  rival. 
Antipater  and  Hyrcanns  already  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
a  popular  revolt,  supported  by  Borne,  when  news  came  that 
Aristobulus  had  suddenly  died — ^no  doubt  of  poison — and 
that  his  son  Alexander  had  been  beheaded,  in  Antioch,  by 
Pompey's  orders.^  Antipater  had  thus  managed  to  get  his 
enemies  out  of  the  way.  When  Pompey's  cause  was  finally 
crushed,  next  year,'  at  Pharsalia,  Hyrcanns  and  Antipater, 
like  the  princes  round  them,  were  in  a  false  position.  Six 
weeks  later,*  Pompey  lay  murdered  on  the  Egyptian  sands. 
Meanwhile,  Cassar,  who  had  landed  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 
hardly  4,000  men,  to  settle  the  disputes  for  the  throne  of 
that  country,  was  attacked  by  the  native  soldiery  and  the 
restless  population  of  Alexandria,  and  reduced  to  the  most 
desperate  straits.  At  this  moment  a  motley  army  of  Eastern 
vassals  came  to  his  reUef ,  anxious  to  efface  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  the  remembrance  of  their  relations  to  Pompey. 
It  included  hordes  of  Arabs  from  Damascus,  and  bancfs  of 
Itureans  from  beyond  Jordan,  but  its  strength  lay  in  3,000 
chosen  troops  brought  by  Antipater.  The  strange  host  was 
nominally  commanded  by  Mithridates  of  Pergamos,  a  bastard 
of  the  great  Mithridates,  but  Antipater  was  the  real  head. 
He  induced  the  Bedouin  leaders  on  the  opposite  side  to  ~ 
withdraw,  and  persuaded  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  supply  CaBsar 
with  provisions.  After  fierce  fighting,  the  Koman  fortune 
triumphed,  and  Caesar,  now  enamoured  of  Cleopatra,  then 
one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  remained  conqueror.  Alexan- 
dria was  heavily  punished:  the  Egyptian  Jews  received 
extensive  privileges,^  but  the  affairs  of  Palestine  were  left  to 
be  settled  when  Caesar  came  back  from  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  to  repel  an  invasion 
from  Armenia. 

On  his  return  to  Syria,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  47, 
Antipater  hastened  to  meet  him,  as  did  also  Antigonus,  a 
son  of  Aristobulus.  But  the  wounds  of  Antipater,  received 
in  rescuing  Caesar  &om  destruction,  weighed  more  than  the 
hereditary  claims  of  Antigonus,  who,  feeling  this,  fled  to  the 
Parthians,  to  seek  the  aid  which  Rome  refused.  In  other 
respects,  the  Jews  were  treated  in  the  friendliest  way.  Those 
of  Lesser  Asia  were  confirmed  in  the  privilege  of  unchecked 

*  Job.,  Ant.^  xiy.  7.  4.  *  Aug.  9,  b.o.  4P. 
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remittance  of  tlieir  Temple  oontribations  to  Jerusalem* 
Tlieir  sjnagognes  were  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
Temple  laws,  and  they  were  once  more  granted  immnnitj 
from  all  demands  for  public  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
the  preparation-day,  from  the  sixth  honr.^  In  Palestine, 
Hyrcanns  was  sanctioned  as  high  priest ;  the  five  divisions 
of  the  land  previonslj  made  were  put  aside,  and  the  whole 
united  under  Antipater,  as  procurator.^  The  Jews  in  all  the 
towns  of  Syria  and  Phenicia  were  put  on  the  same  favoured 
footing  as  those  of  the  Holy  Land  itself.  No  troops  were  to 
be  raised  in  Judea,  nor  any  Roman  garrisons  introduced. 
The  Temple  tax  and  the  Roman  dues  were  regulated  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  usage.  Hyrcanns,  as  high  priest,  received  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  was  made  hereditary  ethnaich, 
with  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  of  legal  decision  on  all 
questions  of  ritual.  Still  more,  the  right  was  granted  to 
fortify  Jerusalem  again,  and  Antipater,  for  his  own  reward, 
was  made  a  Roman  citizen,  with  freedom  from  taxes  on  his 
property.  The  Idumean  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
from  this  date,  as  the  procuratorship  granted  to  Antipater 
made  him  henceforth  independent  of  Hyrcanns.  All  these 
concessions  he  took  care  to  have  forthwith  confirmed  at 
Rome,  and  graven  on  plates  of  brass. 

These  diplomatic  successes,  however,  failed  to  make 
Antipater  popular.  He  assumed  some  of  the  public  duties 
of  Hyrcanns,  to  show  the  Sanhedrim  that  the  civil  power 
had  been  rightly  transferred  from  the  incapable  hands  of 
the  high  priest.  But  the  suspicion  sank  ever  deeper  in  the 
popular  mind,  that  the  final  setting  aside  of  the  Maccabasan 
family  was  designed,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Essene 
Menahem  had  told  Herod,  Antipater's  son,  years  before,  as 
he  met  him  on  the  street,  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  MaccabsBans,  and  would  in  the  end  wear  the 
crown  of  David.*  Yet  Hyrcanns  could  not  shake  himself 
free,  even  had  he  had  the  energy  to  do  so,  for  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  alien  to  protect  him  against  his  own  family.  His 
daughter  Alexandra  had  lost,  on  his  account,  both  husband 
and  father-in-law,  by  foul  or  legal  murder.  His  nephew, 
Antigonus,  lived  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne ;  his  grand-children  were  the  orphans  of  Alexander, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  headsman.     The  house 

»  J««.,xvi.  6.  2;  xiv.  10.  6. 
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of  the  Idamean,  the  alien  in  Israel,  was  nearer  to  him  than 
his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Antipater,  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  his  honse, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bedouins — the  fair  Kjpros — 
to  preserve  the  connection  with  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert 
bj  which  his  father  had  grown  rich.  She  bore  him  fonr 
sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and  Pheroras,  and  a  daughter, 
Salome.  Of  these,  Antipater,  as  roler  of  the  conntrj,  named 
Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod — a  young  man 
of  twenty-five — he  sent  to  Gkililee,  to  put  down  the  bands  of 
desperadoes,  who  thickly  infested  it,  half  robbers,  half  reli- 
gious zealots,  fighting  against  the  hated  Romans.  Herod 
was  well  qualified  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  house.  He 
was  a  fearless  rider,  and  no  one  threw  the  spear  so  straight 
to  the  mark,  or  shot  his  arrow  so  constantly  into  the  centre. 
Even  in  later  years,  when  strength  and  agility  begin  to  fail 
in  most,  he  was  known  to  have  killed  forty  wild  beasts  in 
one  day's  hunting.  Herod  took  prisoner  Hezekiah,  the 
dreaded  leader  of  the  "  robbers,"  and  his  whole  band,  and 
put  them  all  to  death.  But  his  success  only  enraged  the 
patriots  of  Jerusalem.  In  violation  of  the  right  put  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest,  by 
CsBsar,  he  had  slain  free  Jews — and  these,  men  fighting  for 
the  Law,  and  against  the  heathen  intruders  into  the  heritage 
of  Jehovah;  and  the  Sanhedrim — the  high  council — forced 
their  nominal  leader,  whose  legal  prerogative  had  been  thus 
invaded,  to  summon  the  offender  before  them.  Herod  obeyed, 
after  having  made  Galilee  safe,  but  appeared  with  a  powerful 
escort ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  pro- 
consul of  Syria  not  to  injure  him.  He  would,  however,  have 
been  sentenced  to  death,  had  not  Hyrcanus  left  the  chair,  and 
counselled  his  young  friend  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Gnashing 
his  teeth,  Herod  rode  ofE  to  Damascus,  to  the  proconsul, 
from  whom  he  shortly  after  bought  the  governorship  of 
Coele- Syria  and  Samaria,  for  which,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he 
was  qualified,  returning  soon  after,  with  a  strong  force  to 
Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  him.  But,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  father,  whom  his  boldness  confirmed  in 
authority,  he  withdrew,  without  violence. 

All  Palestine  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Herod's  house,  for 
Antipater  ruled  Judea,  and  Herod  himself  was  over  Samaria 
and  Coelc-Syria.  Tho  Roman  generals  wore  uncertain  whom 
to  follow.  CaBsar's  fortunes  seemed  waning  in  Africa.  Bassus, 
one  of  Pompoy's  party,  seized  Tyro,  and  sought  to  soduco 
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the  soldiera  of  Sextos  Cflesar,  the  Syrian  proconsul.  Antipater 
sent  a  mixed  force,  and  Herod  led  the  cavalry  of  Samaria,  to 
the  proconsul's  help.  Bassns  was  beaten,  but  Sextus  Caesar 
himself  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  for  two  years 
Phasael  and  Herod  had  to  maintain  a  difficult  war.  At  last, 
in  the  year  44,  the  news  came,  when  all  were  expecting 
Csasar  in  the  East,  that  he  was  murdered.  The  schemes  of 
Herod's  family  seemed  ruined. 

Things,  however,  soon  righted  themselves.  Antony  began 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  Rome,  and  had  all  the  edicts  of 
Caesar  confirmed,  to  prevent  hopeless  confusion.  Interest 
led  Antipater  for  the  time  to  join  Cassius,  Caesar's  murderer. 
Herod  won  favour  as  the  first  to  pay  him  the  war  tax  of 
about  £150,000,  levied  on  Galilee.^  Ajitipater  showed  equal 
zeal ;  but  when  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  enormous 
sum  demanded,  Cassius  sold  their  sons  and  daughters  as 
slaves,  to  make  it  up.  Feeling  Herod's  usefulness,  the 
republican  leader,  on  leaving  Judea,  named  him  procurator 
of  Coele- Syria,  and  gave  him  also  military  power  over  all 
Judea,  promising  him  the  crown,  if  all  went  well.  The 
Idumean  family  were  still  on  the  top  of  the  tide.  But 
Antipater's  course  was  run.  Shortly  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  in  the  year  43,  he  died  of  poison  given  him  in 
his  wine.  The  murderer  was  well  known — a  follower  of 
Hyrcanus,  Malichus  by  name — who  wished  to  excite  insur- 
rection in  the  Maccabaean's  favour,  against  the  Romans  and 
their  Idumean  viceroy.  Herod  and  his  brother,  with  well- 
acted  craft,  feigned  friendliness  with  him,  till,  a  year  later, 
they  got  him  into  their  power,  and  murdered  him,  in  turn, 
with  the  help  of  Cassius.  Hyrcanus  kissed  the  hands  of  his 
new  master,  and  cursed  the  mui'dered  man  as  the  enemy  of 
his  country !  * 

The  year  43  closed  with  wild  troubles  all  over  the  land. 
The  son  of  Malichus  on  the  south,  and  Antigonus  on  the 
north,  invaded  the  land;  but  Herod  overthrew  them  both. 
The  weak  Hyrcanus,  who  still  dreaded  the  house  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  received  the  conqueror  in  Jerusalem,  with  childish 
gratituae.  Herod  availed  himself  of  this  to  ask  Mariamne, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  whom  Pompey  had  beheaded,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus  himself,  in  marriage.  He  had 
already  one  wife,  Doris,  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  Antipater ; 
but  she  was  now  sent  away,  and  went  ofE  to  bring  up  her  son 

*  BeV.  Jud.,  i.  11.  2.  «  BeU,  Jud.,  1. 11.  8. 
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in  deadly  hatred  of  the  MaccabaBan  f amilj,  who  had  taken 
her  yonng  husband  from  her. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jewish  patriots  revived  once  more  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  42.  It  was 
left  to  Antony  to  pay  the  soldiers,  after  the  battle,  what  had 
been  promised  them;  and  to  raise  the  vast  snms  required, 
by  war  taxes  and  the  sale  of  titles,^  he  moved  towards  Asia 
Here  a  deputation  of  Jews  protesting  against  Herod  and 
Phasael's  government  waited  on  him ;  but  Herod  had  always 
been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  was  better  provided  with 
money  than  the  people.  Antony,  for  his  part,  hated  the 
Jews,  and  liked  Herod,  as  the  son  of  an  old  comrade,  with 
whom,  eighteen  years  before,  he  had  fought  against  the  very 
people  who  now  accused  his  son  before  Hm.  Hyrcanus  him- 
self appeared  in  Ephesus  on  behalf  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
they  themselves  played  their  part  so  well  that  they  were  not 
only  confirmed  in  their  own  positions,  but  received  substantial 
favours  besides. 

Antony  was  one  of  those  undisciplined  natures  which 
revolutionary  times  produce — a  man  of  powerful  but  neg- 
lected parts,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  shattered  and  utterly 
immoral  Boman  world;  unbridled  in  his  passions,  and, 
amidst  all  the  energy  of  his  will,  without  moral  restraint. 
When  in  Egypt,  as  colonel  of  horse,  he  had  for  the  first  time 
seen  Cleopatra,  then  fourteen  years  old,  but  already  flirting 
with  the  son  of  Pompey.  In  the  years  B.C.  46  to  44  she  was 
living  in  Csssar's  gardens  at  Ilome  as  that  great  man's 
mistress,  and  there  Antony  had  been  amongst  the  most 
zealous  in  paying  her  honour.  After  CaBsar's  death  he  had 
done  her  service,  and  tried  to  get  her  son  Ceesarion  put  on 
the  list  of  CeBsar's  heirs.  But,  Kke  Herod,  she  had  been 
forced  to  go  to  war  against  Antony,  because  the  camp  of 
Cassius  was  nearer  than  that  of  his  opponent.  For  this  she 
was  summoned  before  him,  and  made  her  appearance  at 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  summer  of  41.  She  was  now  twenty- 
eight,  but  still  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  and  displayed  her 
charms  so  effectively  that  Antony  was  forthwith  her  slave. 
His  worst  deeds  begin  from  the  time  he  met  her.  To  please 
her  he  caused  her  sister  to  be  dragged  out  of  a  temple  in 
Miletus  and  murdered,  and  he  put  to  death  all  she  chose  to 
denounce.  She  herself  hastened  to  Egypt,  whither  Antony 
panted  to  follow  her. 

'  Dio  CatJiuf,    Iv  iu  24. 
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In  Antiocli,  in  Syria,  in  tHe  autmnn  of  the  same  jear,  lie 
would  liaye  put  to  death  a  Jewish  deputation  sent  to  protest 
against  the  two  brothers,  had  not  Herod  prevented  him. 
The  two  were,  moreover,  appointed  tetrarchs,  with  all  for- 
mality. At  Tyre,  to  which  he  had  advanced,  thousands  of 
Jews  threw  themselves  in  his  way  with  loud,  persistent, 
fanatical  cries  that  he  should  depose  the  brothers.  Angry 
before,  he  was  now  furious,  and  set  his  troops  on  them  and 
hewed  them  down,  killing  even  the  prisoners  taken.  He  then 
moved  on  to  spend  the  winter  with  Cleopatra. 

Throughout  Judea  and  even  in  Egypt  the  deepest  des- 
pondency reigned  among  the  Jews.  The  advent  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  preceded  by  times  of  darkness  and  trouble, 
and  so  gloomy  seemed  the  state  of  things  then  prevailing 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  long-expected  One  must  be  close 
at  hand.  The  belief  or,  at  least,  hope,  found  expression  in 
the  writings  of  the  day.  The  Jewish  Sibylline  Books,  com- 
posed in  Egypt  in  these  years,  predicted  that  "  when  Bome 
once  rules  over  Egypt,  then  will  the  greatest  of  the  king- 
doms, that  of  the  Immortal  King,  appear  among  men,  and 
a  Holy  Lord  shall  come,  who  wiU  nde  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth  through  all  ages,  as  time  flows  on."  ^ 

In  Palestine  there  was  great  excitement.  After  their 
bloody  inauguration  into  their  office  by  Antony,  the  two 
tetrarchs,  Phasael  and  Herod,  could  count  on  few  faithful 
subjects,  and  a  new  storm  soon  rose  from  the  East  which 
threatened  to  destroy  them.  Since  they  had  sold  themselves 
to  the  Romans,  the  exiled  Maccabasan  prince  had  conspired 
more  eagerly  with  the  Parthians,  and  had  been  supported 
in  his  appeal  by  Roman  exiles  of  the  party  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  The  Parthians  hesitated  long,  but  at  last  the 
rumour  came  that  they  were  preparing  for  war.  Jerusalem 
trembled,  for  the  Euphrates  was  undefended,  and  there  were 
still  garrisons  of  the  republicans,  which  could  not  be  trusted, 
all  through  Syria.  The  action  of  Antony  in  such  a  crisis  was 
impatiently  awaited ;  but  feasting  and  pleasures  reigned  in 
Alexandria.  The  queen  played  at  dice  with  the  Triumvir ; 
drank  and  hunted  with  him ;  wandered  through  the  streets 
by  night  with  him,  playing  rough  tricks ;  she,  dressed  as  a 
servant- woman,  he,  as  a  servant-man.  She  let  him  escape 
her  neither  by  night  nor  day.  Her  extravagance  was  un- 
paralleled ;  at  a  dinner  she  drank  crushed  pearls,  that  tho 

I  Sih,,  iii.  42-02,    mi|[enfeld,  Die  JUdUche  Apokalyptik,  p.  53  fl. 
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cost  of  a  meal  might  come  to  a  million  sestertii,^  as  she  had 
Wagered  it  would.  There  was  no  end  of  her  light  follies,  to 
amuse  him ;  she  had  foreign  pickled  fish  hnng  by  divers  on 
his  hooks  as  he  fished,  and  induced  the  senator  Plancus 
to  dance  as  Glaucus,  naked,  at  one  of  her  banquets,  painted 
blue,  his  head  wreathed  with  sea- weed,  and  waving  a  tail 
behind  him,  as  he  went  gliding  on  all  fours.'  The  costliest 
meals  were  at  all  times  ready  in  the  castle,  for  the  cook  never 
knew  when  they  would  need  to  be  served  up. 

Sunk  in  this  sensual  indulgence,  Antony  left  it  to  the 
pi-oconsul  of  Syria  to  defend  that  province,  till  forced,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  40,  to  go  to  Greece,  to  manage  a  war 
which  his  wife  had  stirred  up,  to  draw  him  away  from 
Cleopatra.  Meanwhile,  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  the 
Parthians,  and  Phasael  and  Herod  saw  themselves  exposed 
to  an  early  inroad,  against  which  they  were  helpless. 

And  now,  to  use  the  fine  figure  of  Hausrath,'  there  rose 
again  before  Hyrcanus,  as  if  from  some  long-disused  church- 
yard, the  ghost  of  that  dynastic  question  which  for  thirty 
years  had  haunted  the  palace,  and  could  not  be  laid.  His 
nephew  Antigonus  came  from  Chalcis,*  where  he  had  been 
living  with  a  relative,  and  obtained  help  from  the  Parthian 
leader,  on  the  promise  of  giving  him  1,000  talents  ^  and  500 
wives,  if  he  were  restored  to  the  throne.  At  Carmel,  Anti- 
gonus was  greeted  with  shouts,  as  king,  and  he  hastened  on 
to  Jerusalem,  where  part  of  the  people  joined  him.  The 
tetrarchs  succeeded  in  driving  him  and  his  adherents  into 
the  Temple,  and  shutting  them  up  in  it :  but  daily  fights 
took  place  in  the  streets,  and,  as  Pentecost  was  near,  and 
crowds  of  armed  and  half-armed  pilgrims  arrived  in  the  city, 
the  brothers  were,  in  their  turn,  shut  up  in  their  palace, 
from  which,  however,  their  soldiers  made  constant  sallies, 
butchering  the  crowds  like  sheep.  At  last  the  cup-bearer  of 
the  Parthian  prince  came  to  the  gate  with  500  cavalry,  ask- 
ing entrance  as  a  mediator  between  the  factions,  and  was 
admitted  by  Phasael,  who  was  even  weak  enough  to  let  him- 
self be  persuaded  to  set  out  for  the  Parthian  head-quarters, 
taking  Hyrcanus  with  him,  to  conclude  arrangements  for 
peace.  At  Ptolcmais  ^  they  found  themselves  prisoners,  and 
were  soon  after  fettered  and  put  in  confinement.  Herod, 
meanwhile,  had  refused  to  listen  to  similar  treacherous  invi- 

1  About  £8,340.  *  Plut.,  Ant.,  29.     Vellei,  Pat^  vol.  IL  p.  83. 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  198.  <  £243,000  (Attic  talents).  •  Acre. 
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tations,  and  haying  monnted  his  family  on  males  by  night, 
set  oK  with  them,  in  the  darkness,  towards  the  strong  for- 
tress Masada,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  where  his  brother  Joseph  had 
command,  reaching  it  only  after  terrible  fighting  in  the 
passes  of  the  hills.  Leaving  his  women  behind  in  safety,  and 
taking  his  men  with  him,  he  now  fled  towards  Edom ;  bnt 
as  he  had  no  money,  the  sheikhs  of  Moimt  Seir  refused  to 
receive  him.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Parthians  had  thrown  off  the  mask  in 
Jerusalem,  had  plundered  the  city,*  and  were  sweeping  like 
a  devouring  fire  through  the  land,  proclaiming  Antigonus 
everywhere  as  king.  In  the  camp,  Hyrcanus  was  the  first 
to  do  homage  to  the  new  sovereign,  but  Antigonus  flew  at 
him,  and  with  his  own  teeth  bit  off  his  ears,  to  unfit  him  for 
ever  for  the  high  priesthood,  and  then  sent  him  beyond  the 
Euphrates  as  a  prisoner.  Phasael  escaped  further  insult  by 
a  voluntary  death.  Deprived  of  weapons,  he  beat  out  his 
brains  against  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  Antigonus  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Mattathias,  from  the  founder  of  the 
MaccabsBan  family, — and  the  titles  of  high  priest  and  king. 
But  his  position  was  insecure,  for  Masada  still  held  out,  and 
was  defended  by  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  for  two  years,  till 
Herod  relieved  it.  The  barbarities  of  the  Parthians,  more- 
over, undermined  his  authority.  On  their  small  horses  of 
the  steppes  they  scoured  the  country  in  troops,  mangling  the 
men,  maltreating  the  women,  burning  down  whole  towns, 
and  torfcuring  even  the  defenceless.  No  wonder  that,  though 
a  Parthian  never  watered  his  horse  in  the  Jordan  after  the 
year  B.C.  -38,  the  memory  of  these  mounted  hordes  lingered 
in  the  miads  of  the  people,  so  that  even  St.  John  introduces 
them  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  symbol  of  the  plagues  of  the 
final  judgment,  which  were  to  destroy  a  third  part  of  men.* 

Herod,  repelled  from  Idumea,  fled  to  Egypt,  which  Antony 
had  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  40.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, gave  him  a  friendly  and  even  distinguished  welcome, 
thinking  she  could  win  him  over  to  her  service,  and  use  him 
as  general  against  the  Parthians.  But  Herod  had  higher 
aims.  Braving  the  danger  of  autumn  storms,  he  set  sail  for 
Rome,  was  shipwrecked  off  Rhodes,  built  a  new  trireme  with 
borrowed  money,  reached  Italy  soon  after,  and  on  getting  to 
Home  found  there  both  Octavian  and  Antony.  Before  them 
he  had  his  cause  pleaded  so  skilfully  that  the  Senate  unani- 

»  Job.,  AnU,  xiv.  13. 9.  «  b.o.  40.  »  Rev.  ix.  17  f. 
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monsly  api)omted  him  King  of  Jndea,^  and  he  was  formally 
installed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns,  with  the  usnal 
heathen  sacrifices.  Seven  days  later  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Palestine,  and  the  canse  of  Antigonns  was  doomed.  This 
new  dignity,  however,  canied  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  all 
Herod's  future  misery.  Hyrcanus,  though  disqualified  for 
being  high  priest,  could  yet  be  ethnarch,  and  his  grand-child 
Aristobidus,  brother  to  Mariamne,  Herod's  betrothed,  was 
alive.  Herod's  kingship  was  a  wrongful  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  both. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Antigonus  was  getting  des- 
perate. The  cruelties  of  the  Parthians,  the  failure  to  take 
Masada,  and  a  fresh  outbreak  on  a  great  scale,  in  Galilee 
and  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  of  zeal  against  the  heathen 
oppressors  of  the  land,  had  turned  the  B>abbis  and  the  San- 
hedrim, hitherto  his  supporters,  against  him.  Noi:^  were  the 
people  more  friendly.  As  he  left  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  accompanied  by  a  crowd,  to  conduct  him  to  his 
palace,  the  multitude  turned  away  to  follow  two  Rabbis  who 
chanced  to  pass.^  Yet  Herod  was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  only  "  the  servant  of  the  Asmoneans."  ^ 

Herod  began  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the  as- 
surance of  Boman  help,  but  Silo,  the  Roman  general,  let 
himself  be  bribed  by  Antigonus,  and  Herod  had  to  struggle 
single-handed.  The  Romans  only  plundered  Jericho,  and 
quartered  themselves  idly  on  the  nation  at  large.  Herod 
had  to  turn  against  the  zealots  of  Galilee,  since  he  could  get 
no  help  towards  more  serious  efforts ;  and  he  soon  extirpated 
them.  The  Parthians,  however,  by  this  time  had  been  dbriven 
out  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  finally  crushed,  in  a  great 
battle  on  the  Euphrates.  Two  new  legions  were  now  free  to 
aid  Herod,  but  their  general,  like  Silo,  cared  only  for  making 
money,  and,  like  him,  took  a  bribe  from  Antigonus.  In  the 
meantime,  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  fell  in  battle,  and  this 
roused  Herod,  who  was  always  faithful  to  his  family,  to  fury. 
With  only  a  nondescript  army  he  burst  on  Galilee  and  Judca, 
and  drove  the  Maccabsaans  before  him.  like  chaff.  Except 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  land  was  now  his,  and  he  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  taking  the  capital.  For  two  years,  with  only 
raw  recruits  who  knew  nothing,  veterans  who  had  forgotten 
everything,  Itureans  who  took  his  pay  and  did  as  little  as 

1  B.O.  40.  *  J-ma,  72. 

*  He  is  colled  this  in  the  Talmud,  Sanh^^  19  a.b.  Baha  Batkra,  8  b. 
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possible  for  it,  and  treacherous  ^  allies,  lie  liad  fonglit  against 
a  fanatical  people,  who  turned  every  hamlet  and  cavern  into 
a  fortress.  It  needed  a  genius  and  a  superhuman  energy 
like  his  to  triumph  in  such  a  war.  In  the  early  spring  of 
37  B.C.  he  proceeded  to  invest  Jerusalem,  but  thought  it 
politic,  before  the  siege  actually  began,  to  go  to  Samaria  and 
marry  Mariamne,  the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  his  rival 
and  enemy.  The  Samaritans,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Macca- 
baBan  dynasty,  had**  been  Herod's  devoted  supporters  in  the 
war; 2  and  he  had  honoured  their  loyalty  by  placing  his 
bride,  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  in  their  keeping,  at  Samaria, 
when  it  first  broke  out.  He  was  no  sooner  married  than  the 
work  of  blood  once  more  began.  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
his  army  of  Samaritans,  friendly  Jews,  wild  Idnmeans,  and 
mercenaries  from  Phenicia  and  Lebanon,*  and  fell  on  the 
10th  of  June,*  after  a  fierce  struggle,  which  was  followed  by 
wild  pillage  and  slaughter.  Antigonus  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  general,  at  Herod's  en- 
traty,  after  he  had  suffered  the  outrage,  hitherto  unknown 
towards  a  prince,  of  being  scourged  like  a  slave.  Thus 
another  Asmonean  was  out  of  the  way.  The  family  had 
reigned  126  years.  Herod  was  now  really  king.  A  great 
bribe  to  the  Roman  army  freed  the  country  of  the  burden  of 
the  Roman  support,  and  the  misery  of  its  lawlessness.  A 
bloody  proscription,  after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Roman 
triumvirate,  mowed  down  all  enemies  within  the  city,  the 
gates  of  which  were  closed  till  the  executions  were  ended. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  Antony,  once  more  beside  Cleopatra,  in 
Egypt,  and  needing  endless  wealth  for  their  mutual  prodi- 
galities, sent  a  demand  to  all  the  kingdoms  he  controlled, — 
Judea  amongst  others, — for  a  vast  sum  of  money.  Herod 
had  only  an  empty  treasury ;  a  country  strewn  with  ruins 
and  smoking  heaps ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  Sabbath  year, 
in  which  the  laws  made  by  Ceesar  prohibited  the  levying  any 
tax.^  The  proscription  had  therefore  to  be  made  a  means  of 
raising  funds,  as  had  been  done  by  Octavian  and  Antony,  at 
Rome.  Forty-five  of  his  richest  opponents  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  property  confiscated  so  ruthlessly,  that  even 
their  coffins  were  searched  at  the  city  gates  for  jewels  or 
money.     Many  were  glad  to  escape  death  by  giving  up  all 

1  Bell,  Jud.,  i.  17. 1^.    Ant.,  xiv.  15.  8,  4, 10.     »  Ant,  xiv.  16.  4, 14. 
»  Ant,,  xiv.  16. 1,  3,  4 ;  xv.  7.  10.    Bell.  Jud.,  i.  17.  6. 
<  B.O.  37.  •  Ant.,  XV.  1,  2. 
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they  had.  "  The  oppression  and  tyranny  had  no  limit,"  says 
Josephns.^  Herod,  however,  was  none  uie  richer,  for  he  had 
to  send  off  the  whole  crown  treasures  of  the  Asmoneans  to 
Laodicea,  to  help  to  make  up  the  amount  demanded  from 
him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   BEIGN   OF   HEROD. 

rn  HE  position  of  Herod  was  difficnlt  in  the  extreme.  He 
-'-  had  everything  to  reorganize.^  Galilee  lay  exhausted 
by  brigandage,  entire  towns  were  nnpeopled,  as  Lydda, 
Thamna,  Gophna,  and  Emmans,  whose  inhabitants  had  been 
sold  by  Cassins  as  slaves.^  Jericho  had  been  taken  and 
plundered  once  and  again :  five  towns  round  it  lay  in  rubbish 
and  ashes ;  Marissa  had  been  burned  down  by  the  Parthians ;  ^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  bleeding  land  had  to  be  harried 
afresh,  to  satisfy  Cleopatra  and  her  slave,  Antony.  But  the 
genius  of  Herod  erelong  built  up  a  strong  government  out  of 
this  chaos,  surrounding  himself  with  his  old  friends,  and 
ruthlessly  crushing  his  enemies.  Filling  posts,  where  needful 
or  desirable,  with  foreigners  of  any  nation,  he  yet  strove  to 
keep  on  a  good  footing  with  the  Rabbis  and  the  Pharisee 
party  at  large,  but  gradually  took  from  their  Sanhedrim  and 
schools  the  legal  and  civil  powers  they  had  exercised,  leaving 
them  the  control  only  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  details. 
A  high  priest  was  appointed,  such  as  the  times  seemed  to 
demand.  No  native  could  be  trusted ;  Hyrcanus,  who  still 
survived  in  Babylon,  was  disqualified ;  Aristobulus,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  was  too  young,  and  Herod  was  a  bom  Idu- 
mean.  A  Rabbi  from  Babylon  was  therefore  selected,  as 
likely  to  give  no  trouble,  but  the  rule  was  introduced,  as  an 
extra  precaution,  that  the  office  should,  henceforth,  be  held, 
by  any  one,  only  for  a  short  time.  Hyrcanus  was  wiled  from 
the  East  *  that  Herod  might  have  him  in  his  own  power,  and 
prevent  his  being  played  off  against  him  in  case  of  another 
Parthian  war. 

But  Herod's  position  was  a  fatal  one.  Willing  to  treat  his 
subjects  well,  Rome,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  forced  him 
to  oppress  them.     He  wished  to  reign  as  a  Jew,  but  he  had 

1  B.o.  37.  *  Bell,  Jud.,  i.  11.  2.    Ant,,  xiv.  U.  2. 

•  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  13.  9.    Ant.,  xiv.  15.  12.    Bell,  Jud  ,  i.  15.  4. 

*  B.C.  36. 
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made  a  thank-offering  in  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Gapitolinns 
for  the  crown.  He  knew  that  he  conld  be  popular  only  by 
observing  the  Law,  but  his  being  king  at  all  was  illegal.  He 
flattered  the  Babbis,  bat  they  were  his  deadliest  enemies. 
Yet  all  this  was  little  to  the  troubles  which  his  ambition  had 
prepared  for  him  in  his  own  household.  Had  he  founded  an 
entirely  new  dynasty,  his  relations  would  have  been  on  his 
side,  and  he  could  have  relied  on  a  party.  But  he  had  been 
unwise  enough  to  marry  into  the  family  he  had  overthrown, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  colour  of  legitimacy  for  his  reign ; 
and  in  doing  so  he  had  at  once  failed  to  appease  the  injured, 
and  had  brought  his  mortal  enemies  round  him,  as  his  rela- 
tions. The  marriage  with  Marianme,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
strengthen  his  title,  carried  with  it  his  keenest  indictment. 
In  Aristobulus,  his  brother-in-law,  he  saw  only  a  rival,  and 
he  betook  himself  to  the  usual  remedy  of  tyrants — ^murder — 
to  make  himself  safe.  But  this  only  made  his  position  so  much 
the  worse,  for  his  best-loved  wife  knew  that  he  had  murdered 
her  brother,  and  their  very  children  had  more  right  to  the 
throne  than  himself.  His  suspicions  were  thus  roused  at  his 
every  step,  in  his  own  palace,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by 
fresh  crimes.  He  raged  against  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
made  himself  wretched  as  a  man,  to  be  secure  as  a  king.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year^  a  great  disaster  befell  the 
Triumvir,  Antony.  His  troops,  deserted  by  their  barbarous 
allies,  had  to  retreat  from  Media,  marching  for  twenty-seven 
days  through  a  wasted  country,  pursued  by  the  Parthians, 
and  often  in  want  of  food  or  water.  Twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  four  thousand  horse,  perished,  and  all  the  army  train  was 
lost,  before  he  reached  the  Araxes,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
eight  thousand  more  died  before  he  got  to  Sidon  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Here  he  waited  for  Cleopatra,  who  was  alarmed  at 
hearing  that  his  wife  Octavia  was  coming  to  meet  him,  and, 
pretending  that  she  would  die  if  he  deserted  her,  so  un- 
manned him  that  he  left  his  army  to  his  officers  and  went 
off  with  her  to  Egypt.^  He  was  now  entirely  in  her  hands, 
and  the  neighbouring  powers  soon  felt  the  results. 

Alexandra,  the  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  was 
sorely  aggrieved  that  her  son  should  not  have  been  made 
high  priest,  as  was  his  right,  and  plotted  with  a  crafty  officer 
of  Antony's  suite,  then  at  Jerusalem,  to  get  Antony  to  help 
her  in  the  matter.     He  asked  and  got  the  portraits  of  both 

1  Hamrath,  vol.  i.  pp.  214^  215.       *  b.c.  36.       *  Pli.'arch,  Antony, 
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brother  and  sister  to  send  to  liis  master,  but  it  was  witb  the 
design  of  getting  Antony  enamoured  of  Marianme  and  of 
thus  raising  a  rival  to  Cleopatra,  and  his  scheme  succeeded. 
Antony  fell  in  love  with  the  Jewish  queen,  and  was  only 
kept  from  acting  on  his  passion  by  his  fear  of  the  jealousy  of 
his  Egyptian  mistress.  He  confined  himself  for  the  time  to 
asking  Herod  to  send  the  boy  to  him. 

Herod  was  alarmed,  and  induced  Antony  to  withdraw  his 
request,  which  he  said  would  lead  to  a  revolt  if  granted :  but 
seeing  how  things  stood,  he  deposed  the  high  priest  and 
appointed  Aiistobulus,  then  seventeen,  in  his  place.^  Un- 
fortunately for  the  lad,  the  Jews  hailed  his  elevation  with 
delight.  The  result  was,  that  Herod,  soon  after,  got  him  held 
under  the  water  in  a  bath,  at  Jericho,  till  he  was  drowned, 
and  pretended  it  waa  an  accident. 

Alexandra  and  Mariamne,  knowing  the  truth,  thirsted  for 
revenge,  and  plotted  with  Cleopatra  to  obtain  it.  She  on 
her  part  was  anxious  to  get  hold  of  Judea,  and  only  used  the 
plotters  for  this  end.  Herod  was  summoned  before  Antony,* 
but  he  ordered,  before  he  left,  that  should  he  not  return, 
Alexandra  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  punishment,  and 
Mariamne  also  killed,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Antony.  Unfortunately  for  all,  this  was  told  them  in  his 
absence,  and  Marianme,  roused  to  frenzy,  greeted  him,  on 
his  coming  back,  with  an  outburst  of  the  long  pent-up  hatred 
she  felt  at  his  crimes.  Alexandra  was  forthwith  thrown  into 
chains;  his  sister  Salome's  husband,  who  had  betrayed  the 
secret,  was  put  to  death ;  Mariamne,  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  was  spared  a  little  longer. 

Other  troubles,  from  outside,  now,  for  a  time,  thrust  the 
domestic  miseries  into  the  background*  Herod  had  dis- 
covered Cleopatra's  designs,  which  were  to  get  all  the  country, 
from  Egypt  to  Syria,  for  herself.  Antony  was  to  be  per- 
suaded on  one  pretext  or  other,  to  dethrone  the  different 
rulers.  She  did  actually  get  him  to  put  Lysanias,  the  ruler 
of  the  Lebanon  district,  to  death,  on  pretence  of  his  being  in 
league  with  the  Parthians,  and  got  his  principality,  which 
she  presently  farmed  out.  Herod  was  now  between  her 
possessions,  on  both  north  and  south,  and  feared  lest  her 
influence  with  Antony  might  be  his  ruin. 

She  next  begged  and  got  part  of  the  Nabateean  kingdom :  ^ 

^  B.C.  85.  ^  To  Laodioea.    b.o.  84. 

»  Bell  Jud.,  i,  20.  8.     Ant,  xy.  4. 1. 
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then  the  whole  sea-coaat  of  Palestine  from  the  riyer  Elen- 
thems  to  Egypt — Tyre  and  Sidon  excepted — and,  finally, 
Herod  had  to  give  np  to  her  the  Oasis  of  Jericho  with  its 
balsam  plantations  ^ — the  richest  part  of  his  kingdom.'  The 
summons  to  Laodicea  and  the  taking  away  of  Jericho  seemed 
to  show  that  Herod's  influence  with  Antony  was  shaken,  and 
opposition  consequently  raised  itself  once  more.  Plots  were 
again  rife  on  every  side,  at  home  and  abroad.  Cleopatra  was 
his  constant  terror,  for  at  any  moment  she  might  spring 
some  new  mine  under  his  feet.  Even  the  Maccabseans  were 
once  more  raising  their  heads.  The  Rabbis,  whose  schools 
had  flourished  immensely  since  their  exclusion  from  politics, 
began  to  interfere  with  them  again.  Hillel  and  Shammai 
were,  respectively,  the  heads  of  the  more  liberal  and  the 
harsher  parties.  But  Herod  was  too  much  occupied  by  great 
affairs  to  trouble  himself  about  them. 

Things  were  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis  in  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  object  of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  lavishing  her 
blandishments  on  Antony  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
She  had  entangled  him  in  her  snares  only  to  serve  herself, 
and  the  great  Samson  laid  his  head  unsuspiciously  on  her 
Delilah  lap.  She  dreamed  of  bringing  the  whole  Eastern 
empire  of  Rome,  through  him,  under  Egyptian  rule,  and  of 
becoming  the  empress  of  half  the  world ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  willing  it  should  be  so.  He  gave  mortal  offence  at 
Rome  by  celebrating  his  triumphs,  not  there,  but  at  Alexan- 
dria. He  gave  Cleopatra  the  title  of  the  "  queen  of  kings." 
Their  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and  Alexander,  were  to  be  "  kings  of 
kings."  He  gave  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Cilicia  to  the  former, 
and  Armenia  and  Media,  with  Parthia,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  overcome,  to  the  latter;  while  to  their  daughter,  the 
young  Cleopatra,  he  handed  over  Cyrenaika.^  Cleopatra 
herself  was  made  Queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coele- 
Syria,  her  son  CsBsarion  sharing  them  with  her.  After  the 
example  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  both  she  and  Antony 
assumed  divine  honours — Cleopatra  as  Isis,  he  as  Osiris 
— and  their  statues  were  set  up  in  sacred  places.*  Public 
feeling  at  Bome  was  outraged  and  alarmed.  The  popular 
poets  sent  verses  afloat  in  which  Antony  sought  to  make  the 
Jupiter  of  Rome  give  way  to  the  barking,  dog-headed  Anubis, 
threatened  the  galleys  of  Rome  with  being  outsailed  by  the 

*  B.C.  84.  *  Lightfoot's  Chorog.  Cent.,  95  f. 

»  B.C.  33.  *  Dto.,  1.  6.     VelUi,  ii.  8. 
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boats  of  the  Nile,  and  would  fain  frighten  the  trumpets  of 
Home  with  the  clattering  sistrom.^  Caesar  laid  the  facts 
before  the  Senate,  and  Antony,  in  return,  made  charges 
against  Caesar.  War — long  inevitable — ^at  last  broke  out, 
and  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  at  Actinm.^  Cleopatra  had 
persuaded  her  dupe  to  fight  on  the  water  rather  than  on 
land,  that  she  might  flee  to  Egjpt  at  the  first  signs  of  defeat, 
and  she  did  this  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  when  victory  was 
yet  entirely  doubtful.  Ever  his  ruin,  she  thus  completed 
her  fatal  triumph,  for  the  weak  man,  as  if  he  could  not  live 
without  her,  forthwith  deserted  his  forces,  though  his  ships 
were  still  fighting  stoutly,  and  he  had  100,000  foot,  and  12,000 
horse,  on  the  sea-shore,  who  had  never  fought  at  all.  It  was 
noticed  that  on  the  day  of  Actium  a  terrible  earthquake  took 
place  in  Palestine,  killing  10,000  persons  and  endless  cattle.^ 
Herod,  seeing  Antony  fallen,  forthwith  made  peace  with 
Caesar.  Fresh  plots  of  Alexandra  had  been  discovered,  in 
which  Hyrcanus,  now  eighty  years  old,  was  to  be  played  off 
against  him ;  but  they  only  led  to  the  revolting  sight  of  the 
last  of  the  Maccabaeans,  in  extreme  old  age,  being  beheaded 
by  his  son-in-law.*  Herod's  hands  were  getting  redder  and 
redder  with  the  blood  of  his  kindred.  With  Caesar  he 
managed  things  well,  entertaining  him  royally  on  his  way 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and  providing  supplies  for  his 
army  on  their  march,  with  equal  wisdom  and  munificence. 
Meanwhile  Antony  and  Cleopatra  spent  their  last  days  in 
feasting  and  revelry,  varied  with  ghastly  trials,  before  them, 
of  every  known  poison,  by  turns,  on  cfifferent  prisoners,  to 
see  which  caused  the  easiest  death.^  In  the  autumn  of  30  B.C. 
Antony  stabbed  himself  mortally,  and  Cleopatra  soon  after 
ended  her  life  by  poison,  leaving  Herod  to  breathe  freely  for 
the  first  time  in  long  years.*  Octavian  took  him  into  favour, 
for  he  needed  such  a  man  as  a  protection  on  the  eastern 
borders,  to  defend  them  against  the  Parthians.  Jericho  was 
given  back,  Samaria  was  incorporated  with  his  kingdom, 
with  various  coast  towns,  and  some  territory  beyond  the 
Jordan.  Cleopatra's  body-guard  of  400  Gauls  was  presented 
to  him  by  Octavian.  But  if  he  had  honour  and  rewards,  it 
was  at  the  cost  of  an  expenditure,  to  do  honour  and  homage 
to  his  imperial  master,  that  seemed  to  have  overstrained  his 
resources. 

*  Prop.,  Eleg.,  y.  »  Sep.  2,  B.C.  31. 

*  Ant,,  XV.  6.  2.    Bell.  Jud,,  i.  19.  3.  *  In  spring,  b.c.  30. 

*  B.C.  30.  •  Plutarcb,  M,  Aut&nivs, 
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Once  more  safe  from  dangers  that  might  well  hare  orer- 
wHelmed  him,  Herod  found,  on  his  return  from  attendance 
on  Octayian,  such  troubles  at  home  as  darkened  his  whole 
future  life.  The  quarrels  of  his  seraglio  had  come  to  a  head. 
Alexandra  and  her  daughter  Mariamne  were  now  the  only 
two  left  of  the  old  royal  race,  and  were  so  much  the  more 
hated  by  the  kindred  of  Herod.  Mariamne — ^tall  and  noble 
in  person^ — ^had  the  pride  of  a  daughter  of  kings,  and  let 
Salome,  Herod's  sister,  feel  it.  In  Herod's  absence  she  dis- 
covered that,  for  the  second  time,  he  had  left  orders  to  kill 
her  and  her  mother  if  he  did  not  return;  and  she  showed 
what  she  thought  of  this  when  he  did  come  back,  by  receiving 
him  with  undisguised  aversion.  Her  enemies  took  advantage 
of  this  to  fan  Herod's  anger  by  every  scandal  they  could 
invent  against  her,  till,  in  the  end,  he  believed  she  had  been 
unfaithful,  and  the  fair  queen,  deserted  and  betrayed  by  all, 
was  handed  over  to  the  headsman.'  Herod's  remorse,  when 
she  had  thus  actually  perished,  was  awful.  He  lost  his 
reason  for  a  time,  would  call  for  her,  lament  over  her,  kept 
his  servants  calling  her  as  if  she  were  still  alive,  gave  up  all 
business,  and  fled  to  Samaria,  where  he  had  married  her,  to 
seek  relief  from  his  thoughts  in  hunting.  At  last  he  fell 
into  violent  illness,  and  lay  seemingly  hopeless.  Alexandra, 
furious  at  her  daughter's  murder,  thought  this  the  right 
moment  to  attempt  to  set  Mariamne's  two  sons  on  the  throne, 
which  was  theirs  by  right,  more  than  their  father's.  A 
plague  had  broken  out,  and  this  the  Babbis  construed  into 
divine  vengeance  for  the  queen's  death.  The  news  roused 
the  tyrant,  ill  as  he  was.  Alexandra  was  instantly  put  to 
death,  and  many  others  shared  her  fate  ;^  but  already  a  new 
suspicion  had  risen  to  torment  the  wretched  man.  Alex- 
andra's proclamation  of  his  sons  as  the  rightful  heirs  had 
made  them,  also,  his  fancied  enemies.  Among  the  people  the 
memory  of  Mariamne  was  sacred,  and  their  hopes  were  set 
on  her  sons. 

Octavian  was  now  sole  ruler  of  the  Broman  world,  under 
the  high  name  of  Augustus,  and  an  era  of  restoration  and 
refinement  took  the  place  of  destruction  and  tumult.  With 
the  widespread  peace,  trade  revived,  and  prosperity  returned 
to  Judea  among  other  countries.  The  patronage  of  literature 
and  art,  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  the  rebuilding 
and  beautifying  of  Rome  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 

»  AnU,  XT.  2.  4.  «  B.C.  29.  »  b.c.  28. 
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provinces,  were  now  the  fashion,  set  by  Augustas,  and 
slavishly  followed  bj  vassal  kings.  In  imitation  of  him, 
Herod  patronised  men  whose  writings  could  shed  a  lustre  on 
his  conrt — notably  the  two  brothers,  Nicolans  and  Ptolemy, 
of  Damascus,  both  able  and  faithful  public  servants.  Nicolaus 
was  a  voluminous  and  skilful  author  as  well.*  Other  Greeks 
and  half-Greeks  were  put  in  offices  of  trust  or  honour,  as 
members  of  the  government,  or  ambassadors,  or  as  tutors 
and  travelling  companions  to  his  sons.  Most  of  them  served 
Herod  honourably  to  the  last,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
some  of  the  Greek  sycophants  who  at  that  time  infested  all 
courts,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  these,  Eurykles  the  Lace- 
dsBmonian,  who  amassed  wealth  by  espionage  and  false 
witnesses,  was  destined  to  be  the  bad  genius  of  Herod's  later 
years.  The  biting  wit  of  the  Babbis  spoke  of  the  whole 
heathen  government  of  the  court  as  "  the  proselytes  of  the 
king's  table."! 

A  shrewd  and  able  man  like  Herod,  whose  leading  thought 
was  to  flatter  and  serve  Augustus,  so  as  to  secure  his 
permanent  favour,  was  of  great  use  in  a  disturbed  border 
country,  to  one  who,  like  Aug^tus,  was  as  much  disinclined 
as  unqualified  for  war.  When,  therefore,  Herod  determined 
in  the  year  b.o.  23  to  send  Mariamne's  two  sons  to  Bome, 
Caesar  received  them  with  every  honour,  and  gave  the  lads 
every  facility  for  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  high  Roman 
life.  But  they  little  knew  in  how  dark  a  gloom  all  this 
early  splendour  would  set !  By  a  curious  coincidence  it  was 
their  tutor's  son,  with  whom  they  rose  to  manhood,  whom 
Virgil^  had  flattered  as  an  infant  by  applying  to  him,  in 
the  fourth  Eclogue,  the  Mesi^nic  hope  of  the  Jews.  Of  this 
"Messiah"  of  Virgil  they  were  now  the  youthful  friends. 
Herod  himself  took  his  sons  to  Bome,^  and  was  honoured  by 
a  gift  from  Augustus  of  the  district  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the 
lawless  territories  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  with  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Hauran.  The  former  swarmed  with  robbers, 
like  Galilee  in  Herod's  youth,  and  the  two  latter  were  filled 
with  wild  clans  of  borderers,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  land 
at  large.  But  on  his  return,  Herod  soon  reduced  them  so 
thoroughly  that  they  were  peaceful  even  under  his  successors. 
A  year  after,*  Herod  could  personally  report  his  success  to 
Caosar's  minister  Agrippa,  at  Mitylene,  to  which  he  went  to 

^  Gr&tz,  vol.  iii.  p.  308. 
»  B.C.  70-19.  »  B.C.  23.  *  B.O.  22. 
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meet  him.  Two  years  later  Herod  received  from  Augustus,^ 
in  person,  at  Antiocli,  the  districts  of  Ulatha  and  Panias,  to 
ronnd  off  his  kingdom  suitably.  He  now  reigned  over  a 
larger  kingdom  than  any  preceding  Jewish  monarch.  The 
glory  of  David  seemed  to  be  outshone.  From  Lebanon  to 
the  far  south,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  Desert  to  the  sea- 
coast,  was  Jewish  territory.  Nor  was  the  political  glory 
granted  to  Herod  less  than  the  material.  He  was  made  the 
representative  of  Agrippa  in  the  East,  and  it  was  required 
that  his  counsel  should  be  taken,  before  anything  of  moment 
was  done  by  consuls  or  governors.  Amidst  these  flatteries 
from  Augustus  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  conciliate 
the  Jews.  Hence,  in  the  year  24  Herod  had  married  a 
Jewish  maiden — ^Mariamne,  daughter  of  Boethos,  a  priest  of 
Alexandrian  origin,  who  was  raised  to  the  high  priesthood, 
to  dignify  the  alliance  with  ^'  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  " 
— Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  being 
set  aside  in  his  favour.  Boethos  was  a  great  accession  to 
the  small  body  of  the  Sadducean  dignitaries,  but,  in  politics, 
was,  of  course,  a  Herodian.  ■ 

So  much  intercourse  with  heathenism,  however,  and  the 
splendid  flatteries  by  which  Herod  sought  to  retain  and 
increase  the  power  of  his  master,  were  not  without  their 
effects  on  Judaism.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
Palestine  had  been  encircled  by  Greek  towns  and  cities,  and 
the  immigration  of  heathen  settlers  had,  in  Herod's  day, 
made  the  towns  of  the  Philistine  coast  and  of  the  Decapolis 
much  more  Greek  than  Jewish.  The  only  bounds  to  Herod's 
introduction  of  foreign  novelties  were  his  dread  of  national 
opposition.  Greek  had  become  the  court  dialect  of  the 
Empire,  as  French  was  that  of  Europe  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XrV.,  and  still  remains  to  a  great  extent ;  and  hence 
it  was  universally  favoured  and  spoken  by  the  upper  classes 
in  Herod's  dominions.  Samaria  received  a  Greek  name,^ 
had  Greek  coins,  and  Greek  idolatry.  The  first  act  of 
Herod,  after  Augustus  had  aggrandised  him  so  greatly,  was 
to  build  a  temple  of  white  marble  to  his  patron,  at  Panias, 
the  future  Caesarea  Philippi,  lying  finely  on  one  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  Lebanon.  Before  long,  venturing  to  bring 
heathenism  nearer  the  centre  of  the  land,  he  built  another 
temple  to  Caesar  in  Samaria,  and  surrounded  it  by  a  conse- 
crated approach,  a  foi'long  and  a  half  in  circumference.     A 

^  B.a  20.  '  Sebaste. 
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grand  palace  was  also  begun  in  Jerusalem  itself,  in  the 
heathen  style,  with  wide  porticoes,  rows  of  pillars,  and  baths ; 
its  one  wing  receiving  the  name  of  Cassar,  the  other  that  of 
Agrippa.  Herodinm,  which  he  bnilt  on  the  hill,  at  the 
month  of  the  deep  gorge  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he 
had  so  bravely  defended  himself  against  the  Parthians,  was 
planned  as  a  Boman  castle,  rising  over  an  Italian  town,  with 
public  buildings  and  stately  aqueducts.  His  grandest  under- 
taking, after  the  Temple,  was  the  creation  of  CsBsarea,!  q^ 
the  coast.  The  name  was  another  flattery  of  the  Emperor ; 
that  of  one  of  the  great  signal  towers  on  the  smaller  harbour 
was  Drusion,  after  Caesar's  son.  The  great  pier  was  adorned 
with  splendid  pillars.  Broad  quays,  magnificent  bazaars, 
spacious  basilicas,  for  the  courts  of  law  and  other  public 
uses,  and  huge  sailors'-homes,  invited  a  great  commerce ;  and 
on  an  eminence  above  rose  a  temple,  with  a  colossal  statue, 
visible  far  out  at  sea,  of  Augustus,  as  Jupiter  Olympus,  and 
another  of  Bome,  deified  as  Juno.  Theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres were  not  wanting.  A  grand  palace,  designed  for 
Herod  himself,  became  later  the  Prastorium  of  the  Boman 
procurators.  Temples  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  Minerva,  Victory,  and  Astarte,  soon  adorned  the 
town,  and  showed  the  many-coloured  heathenism  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  was,  moreover,  provided  with  a  system  of  magni- 
ficent underground  sewers  in  the  Boman  manner.  Caesarea 
was  in  every  respect  a  foreign  city.  Its  population  was  more 
heathenish  than  Jewish,  and  their  mutual  hatred  often  led  to 
fierce  riots.^ 

In  Jerusalem  itself  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were  erected. 
Countless  foreign  proselytes  and  numerous  heathens  had  set- 
tled in  the  city.  The  coins  bore  Greek  inscriptions.  Among 
the  troops  of  Herod  were  Thracian,  German,  and  Gtillic  regi- 
ments.3  So  thoroughly,  indeed,  had  foreign  elements  gained 
a  footing,  even  in  the  fanatical  capital,  in  spite  of  the 
Babbis,  that,  while  the  people  at  large  retained  their  native 
dialect,  many  Greek  words  had  been  permanently  incorporated 
with  it.*  The  very  Temple  displayed  proofs  of  the  irrepressi- 
ble influences  of  the  great  world  outside  Judea.  Its  outer 
court  was  thronged  by  heathens,  and  countless  gifts  presented 
by  heathen  princes  and  nobles  adorned  the  walls  of  the  court 
of  the  priests.^     The  Ptolemies  had  enriched  it  by  numerous 

»  B  c.  22-10. 

«  Ant.,  xx.  8.  7,  9.     Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  13.  7  ;  14.  4,  5 ;  18.  1. 

3  Antf  xvii.  8.  3.  *  Schurer,  p.  378.  *  Luke  xxi.  6. 
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costly  gifts.^  SosiuB,  when  lie  took  Jerusalem,  in  concert 
with  Herod,  vowed  a  golden  crown.  Among  the  Temple 
vessels  were  wine  jars  Ymich  had  been  presented  by  Augustus 
and  his  Empress.^  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  thing  for 
Romans  to  make  gifts  of  this  kind.^  They  very  often,  also, 
presented  offerings.  When  Pompey  had  taken  Jerusalem, 
his  first  care  was  to  provide  the  usual  sacrifices.^  Agrippa, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Herod,  ofiEered  a*  hecatomb  on  his 
v^isit  to  Jerusalem  fifteen  years  before  Christ,  and  Augustus 
provided  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  daily  at  his  expense 
to  the  Most  High  God;  an  example  which  must  have  had 
countless  followers.^  All  the  hatred  between  Jews  and 
heathen  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Temple  becom- 
ing, like  all  the  famous  sanctuaries  of  the  age,  a  gathering 
point  for  the  world  at  large. 

There  was,  clearly,  much  to  keep  a  fanatical  people  in  a 
constant  tension,  and  to  make  them  more  fanatical  still. 
Heathen  temples,  with  their  attendant  priests,  pompous 
ritual,  and  imposing  sacrifices,  abounded  in  the  land.  Gaza, 
in  the  south,  was  virtually  a  Greek  city,*  and  worshipped  a 
local  Jupiter  as  the  town  god,  "  who  sent  rain  and  fruitful- 
ness  on  the  earth,"  and  associated  with  him,  in  its  idolatry, 
another  Jupiter — the  Victory  Bringer — Apollo,  the  Sun,  and 
Hercules,  and  the  goddesses  Fortune,  lo,  Diana,  Juno,  and 
Venus.'^  Ascalon  worshipped  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  the 
Sun,  Minerva,  Mercury,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Syrian 
Moon  goddess  Astarte,  as  the  heavenly  Venus — the  warlike, 
spear-bearing.  Queen  of  Heaven.  On  the  rocks  at  Joppa,  the 
marks  of  the  chains  were  shown  which  had  been  forged  for 
Andromeda.  A  laurel-crowned  Jupiter  was  worshipped  at 
Dora,  north  of  CaBsarea.^  At  Ptolemais  the  favourite  divinity 
was  the  goddess  Fortune,  but  with  her,  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Venus,  Pluto  and  Persephone,  and  Perseus,  with  the 
Egyptian  Serapis,  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  had  their  re- 
spective worshippers. 

In  Tyre,  the  old  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte — the  Sun 
and  Moon — retained  their  pre-eminence,  with  a  Greek  col- 
ouring of  the  idolatry.      In  Damascus   Greek  heathenism 

^  ArU.,  zii.  2;  ziii.  3,  4.  '  e,  Apion^  ii.  5.   BeU,  Jud,^  vn.  8.  3. 

»  Ant,  xiv.  16.  4 ;  4.  4.    BelL  Jud.,  i.  7.  6. 

*  BelL  Jud.y  i.  7.  6 ;  ii.  17.  8 ;  iv.  3.  10. 

»  Phil,  Legal,  ad.  Cat.,  §  23 ;  Ed.  Mang.,  vol.  ii.  p.  569.  BelL  Jucl, 
U.  17. 2-4. 

•  BelL  Jud.,  ii.  6.  8.  '  Schttrer,  p.  379.  •  Sehurer,  p.  381. 
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WOA  in  the  ascendant.  Jnpiter,  Hercnles,  and  Bacchns, 
Diana,  Minerva,  Fortune,  and  Victory  had  their  temples,  and 
were  stamped  on  the  local  coins.  In  the  future  proYince  of 
Philip  heathenism  was  predominant.  In  Panias  or  Caesarea 
Philippi,  as  we  hare  seen,  Herod  built  a  temple  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Augustus,  but  the  leading  diyinity  was  the  god  Pan, 
as  the  old  name  of  the  town — Panias — ^indicates;  Jupiter, 
however,  and  Astarte,  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  Apollo,  and 
Diana,  had  also  their  votaries,  and  no  doubt  their  temples. 
Heathenism  flourished  in  Batansea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis. 
Helios,  the  Sun,  was  the  great  object  of  worship,  and  so 
deep-rooted  was  this  idolatry  that  the  early  Christian  mis- 
sionaries knew  no  other  way  of  overthrowing  it  than  by 
changing  it  into  the  name  of  the  prophet  Elias,  and  turning 
the  temples  into  churches  dedicated  to  him.^  Round  this 
central  divinity,  however,  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  Saturn, 
Hercules,  Minerva,  Fortune,  Venus,  Victory,  Peace,  and 
other  divinities  flourished  more  or  less.  The  cities  of  the 
Decapolis  were  very  heathen. 

Thus,  all  round  the  central  district  of  Palestine,  and  to 
some  extent  even  within  its  limits,  heathenism  had  already 
in  Herod's  day,  and,  consequently,  in  Christ's,  its  temples, 
altars,  idols,  and  priests.  Jehovah  was  no  longer  the  sole 
God.  With  a  few  exceptions,  of  Syrian  or  Egyptian  divi- 
nities, Greek  names  and  rites  marked  the  source  of  the 
corruption,  though  we  have  given  the  Roman  names  as 
better  known.  Of  all  this  aggressive  heathenism  Herod,  so 
far  as  he  dared,  was  the  ostentatious  patron.  If  he  could 
hardly  venture  on  much  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judea, 
cenotaphs,  mausolea,  and  other  monuments  offensive  to  a 
Jew  were  seen  along  all  the  leading  roads,  and  so  many 
places  were  called  by  new  Latin  names,  in  honour  of  the 
imperial  family,  that  a  traveller  might  think  he  was  in  Italy. 
Nor  was  the  King  ever  without  money  to  bestow  on  neighbour- 
ing heathen  cities,  as  a  mark  of  friendliness,  in  building 
gymnasia,  piazzas,  theatres,  and  aqueducts,  or  in  the  shape 
of  prizes  to  be  striven  for  in  the  circus.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
throne  of  David  existed  only  to  spread  heathenism.  It  was 
clear  to  the  Jews  that  Herod's  heathen  subjects  were  nearest 
his  heart,  since,  amidst  all  his  lavish  munificence  to  them,  he 
had  done  nothing  to  beautify  a  single  Jewish  town  except 
Jerusalem,  to  which  his  additions  were,  themselves,  heathen. 

*  Schurer,  p.  838. 
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The  most  appallii^  reports  reepecting  him  spread  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  He  had  preserved  the  body  of  Mariamne 
for  seven  years  in  honey  for  the  most  hideous  ends  :  he  had 
strangled  all  the  great  Rabbis,  except  Baba*ben-Buta,  and 
him  he  had  blinded.^  The  most  intense  hatred  of  him 
prevailed. 

It  was  with  the  extremest  mistrust,  therefore,  that  the 
Babbis  heard  in  the  year  B.C.  20  that  Herod  intended  re- 
placing the  humble  temple  of  the  Exile  by  one  unspeakably 
more  splendid.  It  is  said  that  Baba-ben-Buta  had  seen  a 
crack  in  the  old  structure,  and  counselled  Herod  to  build 
another  in  its  place,  as  an  expiation  for  the  murder  of  Mari- 
amne and  the  Babbis,  and  to  conciliate  the  people  for  his 
favour  to  heathenism.'  The  prophecies  were  played  ofE  by 
him,  to  win  popular  sanction  to  Ins  undertaking,  for  Haggai 
had  foretold  that  a  new  temple  oi  surpassing  glory  would 
one  day  be  built.^  But  so  great  was  i^e  distrust,  that  all 
the  materials  of  the  new  temple  needed  to  be  brought  to- 
gether before  a  stone  of  the  old  one  could  be  touched.  At 
last,  on  the  regnal  day  of  Herod,  in  the  year  b.o.  14,  the 
unfinished  structure  was  consecrated,  and  the  lowing  of  300 
oxen  at  the  Grreat  Altar  announced  to  Jerusalem  that  the 
first  sacrifice  in  it  was  about  to  be  offered.  But  scarcely  was 
the  consecration  over,  than  national  gratitude  was  turned 
into  indignation  by  his  setting  up  a  huge  golden  eagle — the 
emblem  of  heathen  Bome^-over  the  great  gate,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  visit  from  distinguished  strangers  &om  the  imperial 
city.  The  nation  was  not  duped  as  the  king  had  expected. 
In  spite  of  his  having  begun  a  temple  so  magnificent  that 
even  a  Jewish  saying  owns  that  he  who  had  not  seen  it  had 
seen  nothing  worth  looking  at,  an  abyss  yawned  between  him 
and  them.*  He  had  burned  the  registers  of  Jerusalem  to 
destroy  the  pedigrees  of  which  the  people  boasted :  he  had 
tried  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a 
foreign  Jewish  family,  but  no  one  regarded  him  as  anything 
but  flie  slave  of  their  kings.  AU  felt  that  his  conduct  was 
as  little  Jewish  as  his  birth ;  and  that  he  was  rather  a  Boman 
proconsul  than  the  King  of  Israel.^  Even  the  worst  of  the 
Maccabffian  house  were  bound  to  the  national  faith  by  the 
functions  of  the  pontificate,  but  though  Herod  might  be 
made  King  of  Judea  by  the  favour  of   Borne,  no  earthly 

*  Derenbourg,  p.  151,         '  Derenhourgj  p.  162.  •  Haggai  ii.  8,  9. 

*  Derenbourg^  p.  154,  *  Ant*,  zv.  9.  5 ;  xvi.  5.  4. 
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power  coxdd  make  Him    a   descendant  of    Aaron,  without 
being  whicli  he  could  not  be  high  priest. 

In  vain  Herod  tried  to  make  himself  beloved.  He  had 
done  much  to  deserve  gratitude  in  these  later  years,^  and 
yet  the  nation  wrote  his  virtues  in  water,  and  his  faults  in 
brass.  A  dreadful  famine,  followed  by  pestilence,  had  spread 
misery  and  death  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.'  No  rain 
had  fallen  at  the  required  times,  and  the  crops  utterly  failed, 
so  that  there  was  no  food  for  either  man  or  beast.  Men  said 
it  was  a  judgment  of  God  for  the  defilement  of  His  land  by 
their  king's  crimes  and  heathen  innovations,  for  Mariamne's 
blood,  now  four  years  shed,  still  seemed  to  cry  for  vengeance, 
and,  since  her  murder,  a  theatre  and  circus  had  profaned 
Jerusalem,  while  heathen  games,  in  which  men  fought  with 
men,  to  the  death,  had  been  set  on  foot  with  great  pomp. 
Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of  Jerusalem,  was  even  then,  more- 
over, being  rebuilt,^  with  a  heathen  temple  in  it,  in  which 
a  man — ^Augustus — was  to  be  worshipped.  Herod  felt  the 
peril  of  his  position,  and  acted,  from  policy,  as  others  might 
have  done  from  the  wisest  and  most  energetic  philanthropy. 
Selling  the  very  plate  in  his  palace,  and  emptying  his  trea- 
sury, he  sent  funds  to  Egypt  and  bought  com,  which  he 
brought  home  and  distributed,  as  a  gift,  among  all  the  people, 
for  their  money  had  been  spent  for  the  merest  necessaries 
before  this  relief  came.  He  even  provided  clothing  for  the 
nation  in  the  winter,  where  it  was  wanted,  for  sheep 
and  goats  alike  had  been  killed  for  food,  and  he  supplied 
seed  com  for  next  spring,  and  thus  the  evil  time  was  tided 
over.*  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  would  really 
become  loyal.  But  his  best  acts  of  one  moment  were  spoiled 
the  next.  The  bazaars  and  schools  muttered  treason  con- 
tinually. One  year  Herod  remitted  a  third  of  the  taxes,* 
but  tongues  went  against  him  none  the  less,  and  presently 
he  seemed  to  justify  their  bitterness  by  decreeing  that  all 
thieves  should  be  sold  as  slaves  to  other  countries,  where,  as 
the  people  said,  they  would  lose  the  blessing  of  Abraham, 
could  not  keep  the  Law,  and  would  be  lost  for  ever.*  Mean- 
while Agrippa  visited  Jerusalem  again,^  and  bore  himself  so 
wisely  that  thousands  escorted  him  to  the  sea-coast  when  he 
left,  strewing  his  path  with  flowers.®    Next  year*  Herod 

*  B  c.  25-24.  *  Ant,,  xy.  9. 1.  '  Begnn  B.C.  27. 

*  Ant,,  XV.  9.  2.  »  B.C.  20.  •  Hausrathj  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
7  B.C.  16.                        »  AnU,  xvi  2.  1.  •  B.C.  U. 
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returned  the  visit  at  Sinope,  lavisHing  boxinty  on  heathen 
and  Jewish  communities  alike,  on  his  journey  out  and 
back.  The  Jews  of  each  city  of  Asia  Minor  seized  the 
opportunity  of  his  passing,  to  complain,  through  him,  to 
Agrippa,  that  the  privileges  granted  them  by  Caesar  were  not 
observed.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  reviled  them  as 
bloodsuckers  and  cancers  of  the  community,  who  refused  to 
honour  the  gods,  and  hence  had  no  right  to  such  favour,  but 
Herod  prevailed  with  Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  Jews.  For 
once,  Jerusalem  received  its  king  heartily  when  he  returned ; 
he,  on  his  side,  acknowledging  the  feeling  by  a  remittance  of 
a  quarter  of  the  taxes  of  the  year.^ 

The  dismal  shadow  that  had  rested  over  the  palace  in  past 
times  had  been  in  part  forgotten  while  the  two  sons  of  the 
murdered  Mariamne  were  in  Bome.  In  the  year  B.C.  17, 
however,  the  old  troubles  had  begun  again, — to  darken  at 
last  into  the  blackest  misery.  Herod  had  recalled  his  sons 
from  Bome.  Alexander,  the  elder,  was  eighteen;  Aristo- 
bulus,  the  younger,  about  seventeen.  They  had  grown  tall, 
taking  after  their  mother  and  her  race.  In  Italy  and  Judea 
alike,  their  birth  and  position,  amidst  so  many  snares,  won 
them  universal  sympathy.  Roman  education  had  given  them 
an  open,  straightforward  way,  however,  that  was  iU-fitted  to 
hold  its  own  with  their  crafty  fawning  Idumean  connections, 
in  Jerusalem.  Their  morals  had,  moreover,  suffered  by  their 
residence  in  Rome,  so  that  Alexander,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  exposed  himself  to  charges  against  which  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  law  denounced  death.*  In  any  case  they  were 
heirs  to  the  hatred  that  had  been  bome  towards  their 
mother.  Her  fate  doubtless  affected  their  bearing  towards 
their  father,  and  it  was  said  that  they  wished  to  get  the 
process  against  Mariamne  reversed,  and  her  accusers 
punished.  Their  ruin  was  doubtless  determined  from  the 
first ;  and  their  unsuspicious  frankness,  which  showed  their 
aversion  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  gave  materials 
for  slander,  and  aided  in  their  destruction.  Herod  sought 
to  reconcile  the  strife  by  the  course  usual  at  the  time,  and 
married  Aristobulus  to  his  sister  Salome's  daughter  Berenice, 
who  was,  unfortunately,  still,  entirely  under  the  hostile 
influence  of  her  mother,^  though  she  afterwards  grew  to  be 
a  worthy  woman.  Alexander,  as  became  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  married  to  a  king's  daughter,  Glaphyra,  of  the 

»  Hausratht  vol  i.  p.  266.  «  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  24.  7.        »  ^nf .,  x\i.  7. 8. 
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family  of  ArclielaTis,  king  of  Gappadocia — a  danghter  of  a 
prostittite  of  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Corinth,^  whom  Arche- 
laus  had  married.  The  bride  might  be  fair,  bnt  she  was  not 
prudent,  and  filled  the  palace  in  Jerusalem  with  stories  of 
her  contempt  for  Herod's  family  as  compared  with  her  own.* 
Whatever  Aristobulus  said  to  lus  wife  was  carried  to  Salome, 
and  spies  were  set  on  the  two  young  men,  to  report  what 
they  could.  The  quarrels  of  the  women  grew  fiercer  daily, 
and  involved  the  two  brothers  fatally.  Nothing  else  was 
spoken  of  in  the  city  but  the  strife  in  the  palace.  Another 
element  of  mischief  was  soon  added.  Herod's  youngest 
brother,  Pheroras,  joined  the  party  of  Salome.  He  had 
married  a  slave  girl,  who  was  so  devoted  to  the  Pharisees 
that  she  got  her  husband  to  pay  for  them  the  penalties  Herod 
had  imposed,  for  their  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Pheroras,  who  was  a  true  Edomite  in  his  fickle 
faithlessness,  was  a  bom  conspirator.  He  had  plotted  already 
against  Herod,  and  resolved,  in  revenge  for  Glaphym's  loose 
tongue  about  his  low  marriage,  to  join  Salome,. and  hunt  the 
two  youths  to  death. 

On  Herod's  return  from  his  visit  to  Agrippa  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  14,  he  found  the  palace  in  a 
ferment,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  youths  intended 
to  apply  to  Augustus  to  have  the  process  against  Mariamne 
reversed.  In  his  rage,  he  resolved  to  recall  Antipater,  his 
eldest  son,  who,  with  his  mother,  had  been  banished  from  the 
court  on  account  of  Mariamne,  and  who  was  thus  a  deadly 
enemy  of  her  sons.  This  step  was  the  ruin  of  Herod's  peace. 
Antipater  instantly  joined  Salome's  party:  watched  every 
step  and  caught  every  word  of  the  unsuspecting  youths ; 
never  himself  accused  them  to  his  father,  but  played  the  part 
of  lago  consummately,  in  exciting  the  suspicions  to  which 
Herod's  guilty  conscience  was  only  too  prone.  The  presence 
of  an  elder  brother  not  having  sufficed  to  humble  the  two, 
Antipater's  mother,  Doris,  was  also  recalled  to  court ;  that 
they  might  see  how  their  hopes  of  the  throne  were  vanishing. 
Their  enemies,  moreover,  did  their  best  to  stir  them  up 
against  each  other,*  to  work  more  harm  to  both. 

Antipater,  erelong,  got  himself  named  as  heir,  and  was 
sent,  as  such,  to  Rome,  in  the  year  B.C.  13,  but  even  from 
Italy  he  managed  to  deepen  his  father's  suspicions  so  much, 
that  Herod  himself  went  to  Rome,*  taking  the  two  young 

»  Strabo,  xii.  8.     '  Bell.  Jud,,  i.  24.  2.    »  Ant ,  xvi.  7.  4.      <  b.o.  10. 
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men  with  him,  to  have  them  tried  before  Cesar  for  intended 
parricide.  They  defended  themselves  so  well,  however,  that 
an  ontward  reconciliation  followed,  and  Herod  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  them,  as  joint  heirs,  with  Antipater,  of  his 
dominions. 

But  the  qniet  was  soon  disturbed.  The  mutual  hatred  of 
the  women,  and  the  plots  of  Pheroras  and  Antipater,  though 
for  a  time  fruitless,  made  progress  in  the  end.  The  slaves 
of  the  youths  were  tortured,  at  their  suggestion,  and  accused 
Alexander  of  conspiracy ;  and  he,  weary  of  life,  and  furious 
at  the  toil  laid  for  him,  was  foolish  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
guilty,  but  only  in  common  with  all  Herod's  relations,  except 
Antipater.  The  unfortunate  young  man  made  an  exception 
in  his  case  as  a  special  and  trusted  friend !  The  whole  of 
Herod's  connections  were  now  unanimous  for  his  death,  but 
it  was  not  to  happen  yet.  His  father-in-law  found  means  to 
appease  Herod  once  more,  which  was  the  easier,  as  Herod 
had  discovered  the  deceit  of  Pheroras,  and  had  found  his 
sister  Salome  carrying  on  intrigues  which  he  did  not 
approve. 

He  was  indeed  to  be  pitied.  The  family  quarrels  embit- 
tered his  existence,  and  his  suspicions  had  been  so  excited 
that  he  trusted  nobody.  Every  one  was  suspected,  and  could 
only  defend  himself  by  raising  suspicions  against  others.^  A 
Greek  at  court  determined  to  profit  by  the  position  of  afEairs 
and  bring  it  to  a  final  crisis.  Trusting  to  get  money  from 
Antipater,  Herod,  and  Archelaus  alike,  if  he  ended  the 
matter,  he  laid  his  plans  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
young  men.  Forging  documents  and  inventing  acts,  he  made 
Herod  believe  that  his  sons  were  really  plotting  his  death. 
The  tyrant  forthwith  had  them  thrown  into  chains,  and  their 
slaves  put  to  torture,  stoning  those  who  confessed  any  guilt. 
Nothing  kept  him  from  putting  the  princes  to  death  but  fear 
of  offending  Augustus,  for  even  Salome  tormented  him  day  and 
night  to  kill  them,  though  one  was  her  son-in-law.  At  last  ^ 
Herod  sent  to  Rome  for  permission  from  Augustus  to  put 
them  to  death.  The  request  cost  him  the  crown  of  Arabia, 
Augustus  declaring  that  the  man  who  could  not  keep  his 
hoase  in  order  was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  additional  king- 
doms. Yet  he  gave  him  permission  to  do  as  he  thought  fit 
with  his  sons.  A  court,  one-half  of  Romans,  one-half  of 
Jews,   was  now  held  at  Berytus,  and   Herod  appeared  as 

^  Bell.  Jud.t  U  26.  2.    AnU,  zvi.  8.  2.  b.o.  8. 
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prosecutor.  In  vain  the  Boman  proconsul  brought  his  three 
sons  with  him  to  excite  the  grey-headed  despot's  fatherly- 
feelings.  He  acted  like  a  madman:  detailed  his  injuries 
with  the  utmost  passion,  and  supplied  the  want  of  proQf  by 
bursts  of  fury.  The  sentence  was  given  as  he  desired,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  pursued  his  own  sons  to 
the  death.  In  the  year  B.C.  7,  the  princes  were  strangled  at 
Samaria,  where  Herod  had  married  their  mother. 

If  the  hoary  murderer  hoped  for  peace  by  this  new  crime 
he  was  deceived.^  Antipater  lived  with  lus  two  brothers, 
Archelaus  and  Philip,  at  Home,  and,  there,  first  excited  them 
against  his  father,  and  then  betrayed  them  to  him.  Phe- 
roras,  Herod's  brother,  he  sought  to  make  his  tool  in  killing 
Herod.  He  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  destroy  his  father 
soon  his  own  infinite  villainy  in  the  past  would  be  discovered. 
Pheroras  was,  in  fact,  in  a  false  position.  His  wife  and  her 
relations  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
wished  above  everything  to  destroy  Herod,  and  put  Pheroras, 
as  their  friend,  on  the  throne.  Prophecies  were  circulated 
by  them,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  Herod  and  his 
sons  should  lose  the  kingdom,  and  that  Pheroras  and  his  wife 
should  inherit  it.  Their  tool,  Herod's  eunuch,  Bagoas,  was 
to  have  a  son  who  would  be  the  Messiah.^  Many  were  won 
over  in  the  palace,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  many 
Eabbis  and  others  put  to  death.  Herod  demanded  that 
Pheroras  should  divorce  his  wife,  but  he  preferred  to  leave 
the  court  and  go  to  Perea  with  her,  rather  than  forsake  her.* 
Here  he  soon  after  suddenly  died,*  report  said,  by  poison. 
Herod,  however,  had  his  body  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and 
appointed  a  great  national  mourning  on  his  account. 

Inquiry  respecting  his  death  at  last  brought  to  light  the 
whole  secret  history  of  years.  He  had  died  by  taking 
poison,  sent  by  Antipater  to  kill  Herod.  The  plot  was  found 
to  have  wide  ramifications  where  least  suspected.  Even  the 
second  Mariamne  was  proved  to  have  been  privy  to  it,  and 
her  son  Herod  was  on  this  account  blotted  oat  of  his  father's 
will.*  Thus,  as  Josephus  says,  did  the  ghosts  of  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus  go  round  all  the  palace,  and  bring  the  most 
deeply  hidden  secrets  to  light,  summoning  to  the  judgment 
seat  those  who  seemed  freest  from  suspicion.'^ 

Antipater  was  now  unmasked,  and  Herod  saw  the  kind  of 

^  Herod's  age,  about  64.  ^  Bell  Jud.^  i.  29.  4.  *  b.o.  5. 

<  B.O.  6.  •  Bell  Jud,,  1.  80.  7. 
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man  for  whom  be  had  sacrificed  his  wife  and  his  sons. 
With  pretended  friendliness  he  sent  for  him  from  Borne,  nor 
did  any  one  warn  him  of  his  danger,  thongh  proceedings 
had  gone  on  many  months  against  his  mother,  ending  in  her 
divorce.  Perhaps,  says  Josephns,  the  spirits  of  his  murdered 
brothers  had  closed  the  mouths  of  those  who  might  have  put 
him  on  his  guard.^  His  first  hint  of  danger  was  given  by  no 
one  being  at  OsBsarea  to  receive  him,  when  he  landed,  but  he 
could  not  now  go  back,  and  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on 
it.  As  he  rode  up  to  Jerusalem,  however,  he  saw  that  his 
escort  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  now  felt  that  he  was 
ruined.  Herod  received  him  as  he  deserved,  and  handed 
him  over  for  trial  to  the  Syrian  proconsul.  All  hastened  to 
give  witness  against  one  so  universally  hated.  It  was  proved 
that  he  had  sought  to  poison  his  father.  A  criminal  who 
was  forced  to  drink  what  Antipater  had  sent  for  Herod 
presently  fell  dead.     Antipater  was  led  away  in  chains. 

The  strong  nature  of  Herod  at  last  gave  way  under  such 
revelations,  which  he  forthwith  communicated  to  his  master 
at  Bome.  A  deadly  illness  seized  him,  and  word  ran  through 
Jerusalem  that  he  could  not  recover.^  The  Rabbis  could  no 
longer  repress  their  hatred  of  him,  and  of  the  Bomans. 
Their  teachings  through  long  years  were  about  to  bear  fruit. 
Two  were  especially  popular,  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariphai,  and 
Matthias,  the  son  of  Margolouth,  round  whom  a  whole  army 
of  young  men  gathered  daily,  drinking  in  from  them  the 
spirit  of  revolution.*  All  that  had  happened  was  traced  to 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  at  Herod's  desecration  of  the  Temple 
and  city,  and  violations  of  the  Law  during  his  whole  reign. 
To  win  back  the  divine  favour  to  the  nation,  the  heathen 
profanations  erected  by  Herod  in  the  Temple  must  be  pulled 
down,  especially  the  golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate. 
Living  or  dying,  they  would  have  eternal  rewards  for  this 
fidelity  to  the  laws  of  their  fathers.*  Such  counsels  from 
venerated  teachers  were  like  fire  to  the  inflammable  passions 
of  youth.  Li  the  middle  of  the  day  a  vast  crowd  of  students 
of  the  Law  rushed  to  the  Temple ;  let  themselves  down  with 
ropes  from  the  top  of  the  great  gate,  tore  down  the  hated 
symbol  of  Bome  and  idolatry,  and  hacked  it  to  pieces  in 
the  streets.*  Mobs  rose  in  other  parts  of  the  oity,  also,  to 
throw  down  other  objects  of  popular  hatred,  but  the  troops 

»  Bell  Jttd.,  i.  SI.  2.  «  b.c.  4.  »  Bell  Jud,,  i.  33.  2. 

*  Ant,  xvii.  6.  2.  »  Bell  Jud,,  i.  33. 
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were  turned  out,  and  the  unarmed  rioters  were  scattered, 
leaving  forty  yonng  Pharisees  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
Brought  before  Herod  and  asked  who  had  counselled  them 
to  act  as  they  had  done,  they  answered,  touchingly,  that  they 
did  it  in  obedience  to  the  Law.  In  vain  he  tried  to  alarm 
them  by  saying  they  must  die :  they  only  replied  that  their 
eternal  reward  would  be  so  much  the  greater.  The  two 
Babbis  and  the  young  men  were  sent  to  Jericho  for  trial 
before  Herod,  and  the  Rabbis  and  the  ringleaders  were 
burned  alive,  the  others  being  beheaded.  On  the  night  after 
they  suffered  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  fixes 
the  date  as  the  11th  of  March,  B.C.  4. 

Death  was  now  busy  with  Herod  himself.  His  life  had 
been  a  splendid  failure.  He  had  a  wide  kingdom,  but  his 
life  had  been  a  long  struggle  with  public  enemies  or  with 
domestic  troubles,  and  in  his  old  age  he  found  that  all  this 
misery,  which  had  made  him  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  her 
mother,  and  his  two  sons,  not  to  speak  of  other  relations  and 
connections,  had  been  planned  for  selfish  ends  by  those  whom 
he  had  trusted.  The  curse  had  come  back  on  him  to  the  full, 
for  his  eldest  son  had  sought  to  murder  him.  His  govern- 
ment had  been  no  less  signal  a  failure,  for  revolt  had  burst 
into  flames  at  the  mere  report  of  his  death.  The  strong  man 
was  bowed  to  the  dust  at  last.  A  loathsome  disease  pros- 
trated him,  and  he  sufEered  such  agonies  that  men  said  it  was 
a  punishment  for  his  countless  iniquities.^  Carried  across  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  sulphur  baths  of  Callirhoe,  he  fainted  and 
almost  died  under  the  treatment.  All  round  him  were 
alarmed  lest  he  should  do  so  before  ordering  the  execution  of 
Antipater,  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to 
bribe  his  gaoler  was  fatal  to  him.  Augustus  had  granted 
permission  for  his  execution,  with  the  caustic  irony,  that  it 
was  better  to  be  Herod's  sow  than  his  son.^*  Five  days 
after  Antipater  had  fallen  Herod  himself  expired.*  He  was 
in  his  seventy-ifirst  or  geventy-peoond  year  when  he  died. 

*  Ant,f  xviit  6.  6.         '  Maerob,  Saturn,,  xi,  4.        '  March  16,  B.C.  4. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  JEWISH  WOELD  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHBIST. 

TXTHEN  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Darius  and  Cyrus  ^  • 
V  Y  had  transferred  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  then  in  captivity 
in  that  empire,  to  the  viotorions  Persian,  their  long  exile  had 
had  its  natural  effect  in  rekindling  their  zeal  for  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  and  of  intensifying  their  desire  to  return  to 
their  own  land.  Before  Cyrus  finally  advanced  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  great  city,  more  than  twenty  years  had  been 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  distant  military  operations.*  But 
long  before  he  drew  near  Babylon,  the  Jewish  leaders,  stimu- 
lated by  the  assurances  of  the  prophets  then  living,  or  of 
earlier  date,  felt  sure  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  speedy  deliver- 
ance of  their  nation  from  their  hated  oppressors.  The  glorious 
promises  of  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  ezuli^tion  of 
many  of  the  Psalms  of  the  period,  are  doubtless  only  illustra- 
tions of  the  intense  spiritual  excitement  that  prevailed  in  the 
Jewish  community,  throughout  the  lands  of  their  exile,  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Babylon.  All 
that  was  noblest  in  them  had  been  roused  to  an  enthusiasm 
which  might,  perhaps,  become  perverted,  but  was,  henceforth, 
never  to  die.  The  spirit  of  intense  nationality,  fed  by  zeal 
for  their  religion  as  the  true  faith — confided  to  them  exclu- 
sively as  the  favourites  of  Heaven — had  been  gradually 
kindled,  and  yearned,  with  an  irrepressible  earnestness,  for  a 
return  to  their  own  country,  that  they  might  be  free  to  fulfil 
its  requirements.  Men  of  the  purest  and  warmest  zeal  for 
the  honour  and  the  historic  rights  of  their  race  had  never 
been  wanting  during  the  captivity,  as  the  natural  leaders  of 
their  brethren,  and  now  took  advantage  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  Cyrus  to  obtain  from  him  a  favourable  decree 
for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  free  return  to  it  of 
their  people.     In  the  year  536  before  Christ,  such  as  were 

^  B.C.  538.  *  Ewald'8  Qesehichtef  vol.  ir.  p.  64. 
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most  zealous  for  their  religion,  and  most  devoted  to  their 
country  and  race,  were  thus  enabled  once  more  to  settle  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Persian 
empire,  of  which  they  continued  subjects  for  two  hundred 
years,  till  Alexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  333,  6yerthrew  the 
I'ersian  power. 
r  The  new  community,  which  was  to  found  the  Jewish  nation 
for  a  second  time,  was  by  no  means  numerous,  for  we  still 
know  with  certainty  that  the  whole  nxmiber  of  these  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  gathered  together  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jeresalem, 
and  the  other  cities  which  were  open  to  them,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  42,360  men,  with  7,337  servants  of  both  sexes.^ 
The  dangers  and  difiBiculties  before  those  who  might  return 
had  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  cha|E:  the  faint-hearted 
and  indilEerent  had  lingered  behind,  and'only  the  zealots  and 
puritans  of  the  captivity  had  followed  Zerubbabel,  the  leader 
of  the  new  Exodus  .^'^ 

The  rock  on  which  Jewish  nationality  had  foundered  in 
former  times  had  been  too  frank  an  intercourse  with  other 
nations;  too  great  a  readiness  to  adopt  their  customs,  and 
even  their  heathenism ;  too  slight  a  regard  to  the  distinctively 
Jewish  code  of  social  and  political  law ;  and,  with  these,  too 
wide  a  corruption  of  morals.  The  very  existence  of  the  nation 
had  been  imperilled,  and,  now,  the  one  fixed  thought,  of  leader 
and  people  alike,  was  to  make  it  safe  for  the  future. 

Their  manners,  and  their  whole  system  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious laws,  offered  a  ready  and  effectual  means  to  aid  them 
in  this  supreme  object.  It  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an 
intensely  conservative  spirit  which  should  exclude  all  change, 
and  Israel  would  henceforth  have  an  abiding  vitality  as  a 
separate  people.  Nor  was  this  difficult,  for  the  ancient  frame- 
work of  their  social  polity  largely  provided  for  it.  The  spirit 
of  Judaism,  as  embodied  in  its  sacred  law,  directly  commanded, 
or  indirectly  implied,  all  that  was  needed.  Intercourse  with 
other  nations,  as  far  as  possible,  must  be  prevented;  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  culture  diut  out;  the  youth  of  the 
nation  trained  on  a  fixed  model ;  and,  finally,  no  gap  must  be 
left  by  which  new  opinions  might  possibly  rise  from  within 
the  people  themselves.^  For  this  last  end  some  studies  must 
be  entirely  prohibited,  and  others  rewarded  with  supreme 
honour  and  advantage.     Finally,  some  caste  or  class  must 

^  Ezra  ii.  64.  *  Derenbourg,  Essai,  p.  20. 

*  Jost,  Judenthum,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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make  it  their  special  care  to  see  that  this  great  aim  of  national 
isolation  be  steadily  carried  ont — a  caste  which  should  itself 
be  secure  of  abiding  nnchangeableness,  by  clinging  ftmatically 
to  all  that  was  old  and  traditional,  and  shrinlring  from  any 
contact  with  whatever  was  foreign  or  new. 

The  Mosaic  laws  had  already  inclined  the  Jew  to  a  dislike 
to  friendly  interconrse  with  other  nations,  and  this  feeling 
grew  to  a  fixed  contempt  and  aversion  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind,  after  the  return,  as  Judaism  deepened  into  a  haughty 
bitterness  of  soul,  under  the  influence  of  national  sufferings, 
and  ireakened  spiritual  life.  Tacitus  describes  the  Jews  of 
his  day  ^  as  true  to  each  other  and  ready  with  help,  but  filled 
with  ^bitter  hatred  towards  all  other  men;  eatitig  and  marry- 
ing only  among  themselves;  a  people  marked  by  sensual 
passions,  but  indulging  them  only  within  their  own  race  .  .  . 
The  first  instruction  to  proselytes,  says  he,  is  to  despise  the 
gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  to  cast  off  parents,  children, 
or  brothers.^  Juvenal  paints  them  as  refusing  to  point  out 
the  way  to  any  but  a  Jew,  or  to  lead  any  one,  not  circumcised, 
to  a  fountain  he  sought.^ 

A  nation  which  thus  hated  all  other  men  would  be  little 
disposed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  people  as  scholars.  Pre- 
judice^ strengthened  by  express  laws,  shut  out  all  foreign 
culture.  A  curse  was  denounced  against  any  Jew  who  kept 
pigs,  or  taught  his  child  Greek.^  No  one  could  hope  for 
eternal  life  who  read  the  books  of  other  nations.^  Josephus, 
with  true  Jewish  pride,  and  smooth  hypocrisy,  tells  us  that 
his  race  looked  down  on  those  who  had  learned  the  language 
of  foreign  nations,  such  an  accomplishment  being  conunon  not 
only  to  free-bom  men,  but  to  any  slave  who  fancied  it.  He 
only  is  reckoned  wise,  he  adds,  among  the  Jews,  who  is 
skilled  in  the  Law,  and  able  to  explain  the  sacred  writings.^ 
In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when  advancement  could  be  obtained 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  Grecian  culture,  pride 
and  scruples  often  gave  way  before  interest.^  Still  the  nation, 
as  a  whole,  held  ^norance  of  everything  not  Jewish  a  sacred  i 
part  of  their  religion.  ^ 

It  was  as  little  permitted  that  the  hated  Gentile  should 
learn  the  Hebrew  language  or  read  the  Law.     St.  Jerome 

»  A-D.  61-120.  '  Histor.,  v.  6. 

•  Sat.y  xiv.  lOS.  *  Gfrdrer's  Philo,  vol.  ii.  p.  860. 

*  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  Bab.  90.  *  AnU,  zx.  11.  2. 

7  See  the  oontinoation  of  the  passage  of  JoeephoB  above  quoted. 
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expatiates  on  the  trouble  and  cost  he  had  at  Jemsalem  and 
Bethlehem  to  get  a  Jew  to  help  him  in  his  Hebrew  stndies. 
His  teacher  "feared  the  Jews,  like  a  second  Nioodemns."^ 
"  He  who  teaches  infidels  the  Law,"  said  the  EAbbis,  "  trans- 
gresses the  express  words  of  the  command;  for  God  made 
Jacob  "  (the  Jews,  not  the  heathen)  "  to  know  the  Law." 

Bnt  thongh  thus  jealons  of  others,  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  by  the  Jew  to  teach  his  own  people  the  sacred  books. 
Josephns  boasts  that  "  if  any  one  asked  one  of  his  nation  a 
question  respecting  their  ikw,  he  conld  answer  it  more 
readily  than  give  his  own  name ;  for  he  learns  every  part  of 
it  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  till  it  is  graven  into 
his  very  sonl."  ^  That  every  Jewish  child  should  be  taught 
to  read,  was  held  a  religious  duty;  and  every  boy  was 
required  to  learn  the  Law.  There  was  no  Jew  who  <fid  not 
know  thoroughlv  the  duties  and  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the 
great  deeds  of  his  fathers;  the  misfortune  was,  that  they 
were  kept  utterly  ignorant  of  any  other  history  than  their 
own. 

The  exact  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Books  of  the 
Law  was,  thus,  within  the  reach  of  all ;  but  much  more  was 
needed  than  the  mere  learning  by  heart  the  five  Books  of 
Moses,  to  gain  the  repute  of  a  finished  legal  knowledge.  The 
almost  endless  comments  of  the  Eiabbis  must  be  mastered, 
by  years  of  slavish  labour,  before  one  was  recognised  as  a 
really  educated  man.  Hence  the  nation  was  divided  into 
two  great  classes  of  learned  and  unlearned,  between  whom 
there  lay  a  wide  gulf.  PulEed  up  wii^  boundless  pride  at 
their  attainments,  the  former  frankly  denounced  their  less 
scholarly  countrymen  as  "  cursed  countrymen  "  or  boors.* 

The  first  trace  of  a  distinct  caste  of  professional  legalists, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  is  found  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  some  eighty  years  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 
Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  these  early  Rabbis  as  the  "  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,"  ^  and  adds  that  they  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  prophets — ^that  is,  that  they  were  their  virtual 
successors.  From  the  first  they  had  great  influence  in  the 
State.  To  secure  a  far  more  strict  observance  of  the  Law 
than  had  been  known  before,  they  gradually  formed  what 
they  called  a  hedge  round  it — that  is,  they  added  endless 
refinements  and  subtleties  to  every  command,  that  by  the 
observance  of  such  external  rites  and  precepts,  the  command 

^  EpU^Opera^  Edit.  VaUartii,  vol.  i.  p.  524.  *  c.  Apian,  ii.  10. 
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itself  should  be  the  less  in  danger  of  being  broken.  To  this 
"  hedge  "  Judaism  owes  the  rigid  fidelity  of  its  people  ever 
since ;  for  rites  and  forms  at  all  times  find  a  much  stricter 
obedience  from  the  masses  than  the  commands  of  a  spiritual 
religion. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  the  new  State  had 
already  the  seeds  of  religious  division  ia  its  midst,  in  a 
number  of  doctrines,  hitherto  more  or  less  unknown,  which 
had  been  brought  back  in  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
These  were  adopted  by  the  orthodox  party,  who  were  the 
great  majority,  but  rejected  by  a  few,  in  whom  may  be  traced 
the  germ  of  the  sect  afterwards  known  as  the  Sad^ucees. 
The  orthodox  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  beginning 
of  the  party  afterwards  known  as  the  Pharsees.*  It  was 
they  who  put  the  "  hedge "  round  the  Law ;  the  Sadducees 
insisted  on  standing  by  the  simple  letter  of  the  laws  of  Moses 
alone.  The  one  were  the  High- Churchmen  of  their  nation, 
the  others  the  Biationalists,  with  a  cold  creed  which  denied 
the  existence  of  angels,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a 
future  state,  and  rejected  Rabbinical  tradition.  The  mass  of 
the  nation  followed  the  Pharisees :  the  Sadducees  were  always 
a  very  small  body. 

The  Pharisees,  as  the  leaders  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
soon  merged  more  strictly  religious  aims  in  the  political  one 
of  moulding  the  State  into  a  spurious  independent  theocracy, 
under  the  rule  of  their  party.  The  Law,  as  expounded  by 
them,  with  their  thousand  additions,  was  to  rule  supreme,  in 
civil  as  well  as  religious  life ;  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  iadividual. 

The  stormy  times  of  the  later  MaccabflBan  kings  gave  the 
Pharisees  an  opportunity  of  playing  a  great  part  in  the 
nation.  The  priests  had  previously  given  the  new  State  a 
head  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,^  Simon,  brother  of  Judas 
Maccabffius.  But  his  grandsons  quarrelled,  and  the  future 
history  of  the  house  became  little  more  than  a  record  of 
cruelties,  disputes  for  the  throne,  civil  wars,  and  persecutions. 
The  orthodox  party,  led  by  the  Pharisees,  stoutly  resisted  the 
growing  corruption,  which  ended  by  the  Romans  assuming 
supreme  authority  ia  Judea,  with  Herod  as  the  vassal  king. 
Asked  to  be  arbiters,  they  ended  as  conquerors.  The  supre- 
macy of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  done  much  to  assist  the 
popular  cause,  was  now  secure.    They  had  organized  thcm- 

i  B.0. 140. 
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selves  as  a  great  power  in  the  State,  and  maintained  tliis 

position  till  the  fall  of  the  nation.    Under  Herod  and  the 

t  Boxnans,  thej  were  the  sonl  of  the  great  national  party, 

I  which  only  snllenly  submitted  to  Herod  and  his  family,  or 

to  the  Roman  power,  as,  alike,  foreign  oppressors,  whom  they 

.  could  not  shake  off,  foes  accursed  of  Gt)d,  as  usurpers  of  His 

.heritage.     To  them  may  be  traced  the  restless  turbulence 

'  of  the  nation,  which  neither  terror  nor  flattery  could  appease 

I  r— a  turbulence  which  made  Judea,  to  Herod  and  the  Boman 

i  emperors,  what  Ireland  at  one  time  was  to  England,  and 

I  Pohbnd  to  Russia — ^the  seat  of  chronic  revolt,  which  knew  no 

considerations  of  odds  against  success,  and  seemed  to  take 

!  counsel  of  despair. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Pharisees  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power.  Josephus  tells  xu3  that  they  numbered  above 
6,000  men  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great ;  that 
the  women,  as  especially  given  to  religious  enthusiasm,  were 
on  their  side,  and  that  they  even  had  power  enough,  at  times, 
to  defy  the  king.^  He  describes  them  by  name  as  a  party 
among  the  Jews  who'  prided  themselves  greatly  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  made  men  believe  they  were  holier 
than  their  neighbours,  and  especially  in  favour  with  God,  and 
relates  how  they  plotted  with  some  of  the  ladies  of  Herod's 
family'  to  put  Herod  to  death.  They  thwarted  and  opposed 
the  long,  he  says,  on  every  hand,  refusing  to  own  his  authority 
or  that  of  Borne,  or  to  swear  allegiance  either  to  him  or  the 
Emperor,  when  all  the  nation  was  called  on  to  do  so,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  them,  consented.  They  even  claimed 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  through  the  inspiration  of  God,  asserting 
that  He  had  decreed  that  Herod  should  die,  and  that  the 
kingdom  would  pass  to  those  who  had  shown  them  favour. 
The  Sadducees  had  shrunk  to  a  party  few  in  number,  though 
high  in  position,  and  had  become  so  unpopular  that  when 
appointed  to  any  office,  they  accepted  it  sorely  against  their 
will,  and  were  forced  to  carry  out  the  views  of  their  rivals — 
the  Pharisees — ^for  fear  of  the  popular  fury.^ 

The  political  schemes  of  this  great  party  were  not  confined 
to  Judea.  Its  members  were  numerous  in  every  part  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  were  all  closely  bound  to  each  other. 
Without  a  formal  organization  or  a  recognised  head,  they 
were  yet,  in  effect,  a  disciplined  army,  by  implicit  and  uni- 
versal assent  to  the  same  opinions.     The  same  spirit  and  aim 

^  Ant,,  xvii.  2.  4.  *  Jos.,  Ant,,  xviii.  1.  4.    See  p.  56. 
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ilispired  all  alike :  teacher  and  follower,  over  the  world,  were 
1}ut  mntual  echoes.  They  were,  in  effect,  the  democratic 
party  of  their  nation,^  the  true  representatives  of  the  people, 
with  the  MaccabsBan  creed  that  *'  God  has  given  to  all,  al^e, 
the  kingdom,  priesthood,  and  hoHness/'^  They  considered 
themselves  the  gnardians  of  the  Law  and  of  the  ancestral 
customs,  and  trusted  implicitly  that  He  who  selected  their 
nation  to  be  His  peculiar  people  would  protect  them  and 
their  country  from  all  dangers,  believing  that,  as  long  as  they 
were  faithful  to  God,  no  earthly  power  would  in  the  end  be 
permitted  to  rule  over  them.  They  repudiated  the  time-  \ 
serving  policy  of  the  Herodian  Sadducees,  who  maintained  | 
that  a  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  human  ; 
policy  ought  to  dictate  political  action.  Their  noble  motto 
was  that  "  everything  depends  upon  God  but  a  man's  piety."  * 
The  misfortune  was  that,  to  a  lai^e  extent,  they  divorced 
religion  from  morality,  laying  stress  on  the  exact  performance 
of  outward  rites,  rather  than  on  the  duties  of  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  it  was  possible,  as  has  been  said  of  the  Indian 
Brahmins,  for  the  worst  men  among  them  to  be,  in  their 
sense,  the  most  religious. 

The  one  thought  of  this  great  party,  in  every  land,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  founding  of  a  grand  hierarchy,  perhaps 
under  the  Messiah,^  in  which  the  Jews  should  reign  over  the 
whole  world,  and  Jerusalem  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
earth.     They  did  not  con£ne  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism  amongst  their  own  race,  but  sought  ( 
proselytes  in  every  country,  especially  among  the  rich  and  J 
among  women.     In  Borne  itself,  sunk  as  it  was,  like  all  the 
GentUe  world  of  that  age,  in  the  dreariness  of  worn-out 
religions,  they  made  many  female  converts  among  the  great,  N 
even  in  the  palace  of  the  CsBsars. .  Their  kindness  to  their  I 
poor,  their  loving  family  life,  their  pure  morals,  compared  to  \ 
the  abominations  of  the  times,  their  view  of  death  as  a  sleep,  | 
their  hope  of  resting  with  the  just,  f^nd  rising  with  them  to  1 
immortal  happiness,  had  special  charms  in  such  an  age.'*    The 
Great  Synagogue  of  Ezra's  day,  according  to  their  traditions, 
had  left  them  a  solenMi  charge — "  to  make  many  scholars ; "  • 

»  Geiger,  Urschnft,  p.  102  £f.  «  2  Maooab,  ii.  17. 

*  Ginsburg,  Art.  Pharisees  in  Eitto's  CyclopcBdia, 
A  Schroder's  PatUtu,  (Leben)  vol.  ii.  p.  2S. 
»  Kenan,  St.  Pauly  p.  106. 

0  Jost  understands  this  of  maltiplying  schools  of  the  Babbis,  vol.  I. 
p.  96. 
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and  tliej  compassed  sea  and  land,  in  fnriherance  of  this  com- 
mand,  to  make  one  proselyte,  thongli  their  worthless  depen- 
dence, in  too  many  cases,  on  mere  outward  religiousness,  often 
made  him,  when  won,  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
themselves."^  The  vast  numbers  thus  gained  to  Judaism 
are  shown  in  the  multitudes  from  all  countries  present  at  the 
Pa«sover  immediately  after  our  Lord's  death,*  and  from  many 
passages  in  heathen  writers. 

The  Pharisees,  or,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  Rabbis,*  had 
thrown  the  hereditary  priestly  body  of  the  nation  quite  into 
the  shade  in  the  days  of  Christ.  A  priest  gained  his  position 
by  birth ;  a  Babbi  owed  his  to  himself.  The  Temple  service, 
and  the  vast  sums  of  money  received  from  Jews  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  as  a  yearly  tax  in  support  of  their  religion,  gave 
the  priests  great  influence,  and  opened,  to  the  higher  grades, 
the  control  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  nation, 
which  still  survived.  But  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  was 
so  overwhelming  that  even  the  high  priests  were  glad  to 
respect  their  opinions,  to  secure  public  favour.  "  A  priest," 
says  the  Misclma,  "  has  precedence  of  a  Levite,**  a  Levite  of 
other  Israelites,  a  common  Israelite  of  a  bastard,  a  bastard  of 
one  of  the  Nethinim,*  a  Nethin  of  a  foreign  proselyte,  a  foreign 
proselyte  of  a  freed  slave.  This  is  the  law  when  these 
persons  are  equal  in  other  respects ;  but  if  a  bastard  be  a 
Rabbi  (a  scholar  of  the  wise),  and  the  high  priest  not  a  Rabbi 
(and,  therefore,  one  of  **  the  ignorant  country  people "  who 
are  "  cursed  "  for  not  knowing  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  and 
requirements),  such  a  bastard  takes  a  higher  place  than  such 
a  high  priest.^  The  multitudinous  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  with  the  vast  additions  of  the  Pharisaic 
"  hedge,"  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  power  and  general 
flattery,  had  the  worst  effects  on  the  Pharisees  as  a  body. 
They  gave  themselves  up  largely  to  formalism,  outward 
religiousness,  self-complacency,  immeasurable  spiritual  pride, 
love  of  praise,  superstition,*  and  deceit,  till  at  last,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,*  they  themselves  laid  the  name  of 
Pharisee  aside,  from  its  having  become  the  symbol  of  mingled 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.^  How  thoroughly  does  this 
vindicate  the  language  often  used  respecting  them  in  the 
Gospels! 

^  Matt,  xziii.  15.  ^  Acts  ii.  9. 

*  Jost,  JUd*  Gesch.^  toI.  Iy.  p.  76.    Lightfootf  on  Matt.  iii.  7. 

^  A.D.  70.  *  Ofrorer's  Jahrhundert  des  UdU^  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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Yet  it  must  not  be  thouglit  that  there  were  no  good  men 
in  their  number.  Though  the  TaJmud  names  six  classes  of 
them,  which  it  denounces,  it  has  a  seventh — the  Pharisee 
from  Lore,  who  obeys  God  because  he  lores  Him  with  all  his 
heart.  But  the  six  classes,^  ^  doubtless  marked  the  character- 
istics of  too  large  a  proportion.  Among  the  many  figures 
whom  our  Lord  passed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  else- 
where, He  must  often  have  met  those  to  whom  the  by-name 
was  given  of  Shechemite  Pharisees — ^who  kept  the  Law  only 
for  interest,  as  Shechem  submitted  to  circumcision  simply  to 
obtain  Dinah;  or  the  Tumbling  Pharisee,  who,  to  appear 
humble  before  men,  always  hung  down  his  head,  and  shuffled 
with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  constantly  stumbled ; 
or  the  Bleeding  Phansee,  who,  to  keep  himself  from  seeing  a 
woman,  walked  with  his  eyes  shut,  and,  so,  often  bled  his 
head  against  posts ;  or  the  Mortar  Pharisee,  with  a  cap  like 
a  mortar  over  his  eyes,  to  shut  out  all  that  might  shock  his 
pure  nature;  or  the  What-more-can-I-do  Pharisee,  who 
claimed  to  have  kept  the  whole  Law,  and  wished  to  know 
something  new,  that  he  might  do  it  also ;  or  the  Pharisee 
from  Fear,  who  kept  the  Law  only  for  fear  of  the  judgment 
to  come.  But  He  would  also  see  Pharisees  such  as  Hillel, 
the  greatest  of  the  Rabbis,  the  second  Ezra,  who  was,  perhaps, 
still  alive  when  Christ  was  bom — ^who  taught  his  school  of 
a  thousand  pupils  such  precepts  *  as  "  to  be  gentle,  and  show 
all  meekness  to  all  men,"  "  when  reviled  not  to  revile  again,'* 
to  "  Love  peace  and  pursue  it,  be  kindly  affectionate  to  all  men, 
and  thus  commend  the  law  of  God,"  or  "  Whatsoever  thou 
wouldst  not  that  a  man  should  do  to  thee,  do  not  thou  to 
him," — or  like  just  Simeon,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  or  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  the  Baptist,  or  Gramaliel,  the  teacher  of  Paul,  or 
like  Paul  himself,  for  all  these  were  Pharisees,  and  must  have 
been  types  of  many  more.* 

The  Pharisees  had,  however,  as  a  whole,  outlived  their  true 
usefulness  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  had  become  largely  a 
hollow  pretence  and  hyprocrisy ,  as  the  monks  and  friars  of 
Luther  s  day,  or  earlier,  had  outlived  the  earnest  sincerity 
and  real  worth  of  the  days  of  their  founders.    They  had  done 


^  Bnztorf,  Lex.  Heb.  Chal,  TaL,  p.  1852.  Godwyn's  Aaron  and  Moses, 
p  45. 

'  Hillel  died  a.d.  12,  according  to  Pressel.  Bdbbinismtu,  Herzog,^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  471. 

'  See  Laiigen*8  Judenthum  in  PalasUna,  p.  189. 
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good  service  in  former  times,  in  keeping  alive  the  faith  of 
their  nation  in  the  Messiah,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  judgment  to  come,  but  they 
were  now  fast  sinking  into  the  deep  corruption  which,  in  a 
generation  after  Christ's  death,  made  them  drop  the  very 
name  of  their  party  ,^ 

1  Pharisaism  died  with  Gamaliel,  the  teacber  of  St.  Panl.    JosU  ▼ol.  i. 
p.  288. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BABBIS  AT  THE  TDfE  OF  0HBI8T,  AMD  THEIB  IDEAS 
BESPEGTINQ  THE  MESSIAH. 

TF  the  most  importaiit  fignres  in  the  society  of  Christ's  day 
•^  were  the  PliArisees,  it  was  because  they  were  the  Babbis 
or  teachers  of  the  Law.  As  such  they  received  snperstitioTis 
honour,  which  was,  indeed,  the  great  motive,  with  many,  to 
court  the  title,  or  join  the  party. 

The  Babbis  were  classed  with  Moses,  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
prophets,  and  claimed  eqnal  reverence.  Jacob  and  Joseph 
were  both  said  to  have  been  Babbis.  The  Targnm  of  Jonathan 
snbstitntes  Babbis,  or  Scribes,  for  the  word  "prophets," 
where  it  occnrs.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  prophets  of  Saul's 
day  as  Babbis.  In  the  Jemsalem  Targnm  all  the  patriarchs 
are  learned  Babbis:  Isaac  learned  in  the  school  of  Seth; 
Jacob  attended  the  school  of  Eber ;  and,  hence,  no  wonder 
that  Babbis  are  a  delight  to  God  like  the  incense  bnmed 
before  Him  !  They  were  to  be  dearer  to  Israel  than  father 
or  mother,  because  parents  avail  only  in  this  world,  bnt  the 
Babbxfor  ever.  They  were  set  above  kings,  for  is  it  not 
written,  "  Throngh  me  kings  reign  "  P  Their  entrance  into  a 
house  bronght  a  blessing;  to  live  or  to  eat  with  them  was  the 
highest  good  fortune.  To  dine  with  a  Babbi  was  as  if  to 
enjoy  the  splendour  of  heavenly  majesty,  for  it  is  written, 
'*  Then  came  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  in  Israel,  to  eat  bread 
with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God."  ^ 

To  learn  a  single  verse,  or  even  a  single  letter,  from  a 
Babbi  could  be  repaid  only  by  the  prof oandest  respect,  for 
did  not  tradition  say  that  David  learned  only  two  words  from 
Ahithophel,  and  yet,  simply  for  this,  David  made  him  his 
teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend,  as  it  is  written,  "  Thou  art 
a  man  mine  equal,  my  g^ide,  and  mine  acquaintance?"' 

1  Eisenmenger*8  Judenthum  Entdecktet,  2  vols.  4to.    Ednigsberg,  1711. 
Vol.  i.  p.  837. 
. '  Eisenmengert  vol.  i.  p.  837. 
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pnie  table  of  the  Babbi  was  nobler  than  that  of  kings ;  and 
his  crown  more  glorions  than  theirs. 

The  Babbis  went  even  farther  than  this  in  exalting  their 
order.  The  Mischna  declares  that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to 
speak  anything  to  their  discredit  than  to  speak  against  the 
words  of  the  Law.^  The  words  of  the  Kabbis  are  to  be  held 
as  worth  more  than  the  words  of  the  prophets;  for  the 
prophet  is  like  a  king's  legate  who  is  to  be  owned  on  showing 
hie  master's  signet,  but  the  Babbis  need  no  snch  witness, 
since  it  is  written  of  them,  '*  Thou  shalt  do  according  to  the 
sentence  which  they  shall  show  thee ;  "  *  whereas  it  is  said  of 
the  prophets,  "If  he  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder."' 
Miracles  are  related  which  happened  to  confirm  the  sayings 
of  Babbis.  One  cried  ont,  when  his  opinion  was  dispntc^i, 
"  May  this  tree  prove  that  I  am  right !  "  and  forthwith  the 
tree  was  torn  np  by  the  roots,  and  hnrled  a  hundred  ells  off. 
But  his  opponents  declared  that  a  tree  conld  prove  nothing. 
"  May  thw  stream,  then,  witness  for  me !  "  cried  Eliezer,  and 
at  once  it  flowed  the  opposite  way.  Still,  his  opponents  urged 
that  water  could  prove  nothing.  "  Now,"  said  Eliezer,  "  if 
truth  be  on  my  side,  may  the  walls  of  the  school  confirm  it !  '* 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  walls  began  to  bow  inwards. 
The  Babbi  Joshua  threatened  them :  "  What  is  it  to  you  if 
the  sons  of  the  wise  dispute  P  you  shall  not  fall ; "  and,  to 
honour  Babbi  Joshua,  the  walls  did  not  fall  wholly  together ; 
but  neither  did  they  go  back  to  their  places,  but  remain  slant- 
ing to  this  day,  that  the  honour  of  Babbi  Eliezer  might  not 
suffer.  At  last  Eliezer  called  for  the  decision  of  heaven :  "  If 
I  am  right,  let  heaven  witness."  Then  came  a  voice  from 
heaven,*  and  said,  "Why  dispute  ye  with  Babbi  Eliezer?  he 
is  always  right !  "  ^ 

Inordinate  pride,  one  might  think,  could  hardly  go  farthei* 
than  this,  but  the  bigoted  vanity  of  the  Babbis  Christ  had 
daily  to  meet,  was  capable  even  of  blasphemy  in  its  claims. 
The  Talmud  tells  us  that  there  are  schools  of  the  heavenly 
Babbis  above,  as  well  as  those  of  the  earthly  Babbis  here, 
and  relates  that  there  once  rose  in  the  great  Babbi's  school 
of  heaven  a  dispute  respecting  the  law  of  the  leper.  The 
Almighty,  who  is  the  Chief  !EUtbbi  of  the  skies,  pronounced 
a  certain  case,  detailed  in  the  text,  as  clean.  But  all  the 
angels  thought  differently — for  the  angels  are  the  scholars  in 

^  Eitenmenger,  vol.  i.  p.  830.        *  Deut.  xtU.  10.  *  I>cnt.  xiii.  1. 

*  The  daughter  of  the  voice  (the  Bath  Kol).  *  Bava  Mezia,  69,  b. 
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aiaiB  great  academy.  Then  said  they,  "  Who  shall  decide  in 
this  matter  between  ns  ?  "  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides — God 
and  the  angels — to  Bnmmon  Bayah,  the  son  of  Nachman, 
since  he  was  wont  to  say  of  himself,  "  No^ne  is  equal  to  me 
in  questions  respecting  leprosy."  Thereupon,  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  sent  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  die,  and  brought 
his  soul  up  to  heaven,  where  Bayah,  when  brought  before 
the  heaveidy  academy,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  God,  which 
gave  God  no  little  delight.  Then  heavenly  voices,  which 
soonded  down  even  to  the  earth,  exalted  the  name  of  Bavah 
greatly,  and  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave.^ 

Such  a  story  illustrates  better  than  any  words  the  auda- 
cious claims  and  blasphemous  spiritual  pride  with  which 
our  Lord  had  to  contend,  and  which  He  often  rebukes  in  the 
Pharisees  of  His^^J  Even  the  Talmud  itself,  in  other  parts, 
is  forced  to  reprovB^.  The  only  paUiation  of  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Law  itself  was  written  in  a  language  which  the 
people  had  long  peased  to  speak,  so  that  it  was  left  to  the 
Babbis  to  explain  and  apply  it.  The  heads  and  leaders  of 
the  nation,  they  kept  it  in  their  leading-strings.  It  had  come 
into  their  hands  thus,  and  they  were  determined  to  keep  it  in 
the  same  state.  Heresy,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  blind 
unanimity  which  was  their  political  strength,  could  only  be 
excluded  by  rigidly  denouncing  the  least  departure  from  their 
precepts.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  must,  therefore,  be 
understood  only  in  the  sense  of  their  traditions.  The  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  was  hence  discouraged,^  lest  it  should  win 
their  hearts,  and  they  should  cease  to  reverence  the  words  of 
the  Babbis.  One  hour  was  to  be  spent  on  the  Scriptures  in 
the  schools :  two  on  the  traditions.  The  study  of  the  Talmud* 
aJone  won  honour  from  God  as  from  man.  That  vast  mass 
of  traditions,  which  now  fills  twelve  folio  volumes,  was,  in 
reality,  the  Bible  of  the  Babbis  and  of  their  scholars. 

Yet,  in  form,  the  Law  received  boundless  honour.  Every 
saying  of  the  Babbis  had  to  be  based  on  some  words  of  it, 
which  were,  however,  explained  in  their  own  way.  The  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and  their  own 
bias,  tended,  alike,  to  make  them  set  value  only  on  ceremonies 
and  worthless  extemalisms,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  spirit 
of  the  sacred  writings.     Still,  it  was  owned  that  the  Law 

I  Bava  Mezittf  86,  a ;  quoted  by  Euenmenger,  vol.  i.  p.  13.     G/r^ert 
voL  i.  p.  148. 
'  Beraohotb,  Babyl.  28,  b ;  quoted  by  Qfrdrer,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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needed  no  confirmation,  while  the  words  of  the  Babbis 
did. 

So  far  as  the  Roman  authority  nnder  which  they  lived  left 
them  free,  the  Jews  wiUingly  pnt  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Babbis.  They  or  their  nominees  tilled  every  office,  from 
the  highest  in  the  priesthood  to  the  lowest  in  the  community . 
They  were  the  casuists,  the  teachers,  the  priests,  the  judges, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  physicians  of  the  nation.  But  their 
authority  went  still  further,  for,  by  the  Babbinical  laws, 
nearly  everything  in  daily  life  needed  their  counsel  and  aid.^ 
No  one  could  be  bom,  circumcised,  brought  up,  educated, 
betrothed,  married,  or  buried — ^no  one  could  celebrate  the 
Sabbath  or  other  feasts,  or  begin  a  business,  or  make  a  con- 
tract, or  kill  a  beast  for  food,  or  even  bake  bread,  without  the 
advice  or  presence  of  a  Babbi.  The  words  of  Christ  respecting 
binding  and  loosing  ^  were  a  Babbinical  proverb :  they  bound 
and  they  loosed  as  they  thought  fit.  What  they  loosed  wa^s 
permitted — ^what  they  bound  was  forbidden.  They  were  the 
brain,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nerves,  the  muscles  of  the  people, 
who  were  mere  children  apart  from  them.^ 

This  amazing  power,  which  has  lasted  for  two  thousand 
years,  owed  its  vitality  to  the  fact  that  no  Babbi  could  take 
money  for  any  official  duty.  They  might  enslave  the  minds 
of  the  people,  but  they  never  abused  their  despotism  to  make 
gain  of  them.  The  great  Babbi  Hillel  says,  "  He  who  makes 
gain  of  the  words  of  the  Law,  his  life  will  be  taken  from  the 
world."  *  No  teacher,  preacher,  judge,  or  other  Babbinical 
official,  could  receive  money  for  his  services.  In  practice  this 
grand  law  was  somewhat  modified,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
A  Babbi  might  receive  a  moderate  sum  for  his  duties,  not 
as  payment,  but  only  to  make  good  the  loss  of  time  which  he 
might  have  used  for  his  profit.  Even  now  it  is  a  Jewish 
proverb  that  a  fat  Babbi  is  little  worth,  and  such  a  feeling 
must  have  checked  those  who,  if  they  could,  would  have 
turned  their  position  to  pecuniary  advantage. 

How,  then,  did  the  Babbis  Hve  ?  A  child  destined  for  this 
dignity  began  his  training  at  five  years  of  age,^  and  gradually 
shrank,  in  most  cases,  into  a  mere  pedant,  with  no  desire  in 
life  beyond  the  few  wants  needed  to  enable  him  to  continue 

*  Hausrath,  N.  T.  Zeitgesch.,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
s  Matt.  xvi.  19.    Job.,  ^«U.  Jitd.,  i.  5.  2. 

•  These  are  Gfrorer's  words,  Jahrhundert  de$  Heils,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

<  Sohurer,  Lchrbuch,  p.  443.  *  Gfrorer,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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his  endless  study.  It  was,  moreover,  required  that  every 
Rabbi  should  learn  a  trade  by  which  to  support  himself. 
*'  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade/'  says  Rabbi  Jehuda, 
**  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a  thief.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  tiie  greatest  Rabbis  maintained 
themselves  by  trades.^  The  most  famous  of  them  all,  Rabbi 
Hillel,  senior,  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
One  Rabbi  was  a  needle-maker^another  a  smith,  another  a 
shoemaker,  and  another,  like  St.  Paul,  who  also  was  a  Rabbi, 
was  a  tent-cover  weaver.  Rabbis  who  taught  in  schools 
received  small  presents  from  the  children. 

But  there  were  ways  by  which  even  Rabbis  could  get 
wealth.  To  marry  the  daughter  of  one  was  to  advance  one's- 
self  in  heaven ;  to  get  a  Rabbi  for  a  son-in*law,  and  provide 
for  him,  was  to  secure  a  blessing.  They  could  thus  marry 
into  the  richest  families,  and  they  often  did  it.  They  could, 
besides,  become  partners  in  prosperous  commercial  houses.' 

The  office  of  a  Rabbi  was  open  to  all,  and  this  of  itself 
secured  the  favour  of  the  nation  to  the  order,  just  as  the 
same  democratic  feeling  strengthened  the  Romish  Church  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  humblest  Jewish  boy  could  be  a  master 
of  the  Law,  as  the  humblest  Christian,  in  after-times,  could 
in  the  same  way  be  a  monk  or  priest ;  and  the  learned  son  of 
a  labourer  might,  in  both  cases,  look  down  with  a  kind  of 
contempt  on  the  proudest  noble. 

Such,  then,  were  the  Rabbis  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  They 
were  Pharisees  as  to  their  party,  and  Rabbis  in  their  relations 
to  the  Law.  That  one  who  came,  not  indeed  to  destroy  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to  free  them  from  the  perversions 
of  Rabbinical  theology,  should  have  been  met  by  the  bitterest 
hatred  and  a  cruel  death,  was  only  an  illustration  of  the  sad 
truth,  to  which  every  age  has  borne  witness,  that  ecclesiastical 
bodies  which  have  the  power  to  persecute,  identify  even  the 
abuses  of  their  system  with  the  defence  of  religion,  and  are 
capable  of  any  crime  in  their  blind  intolerance.  "-« 

The  central  atid  dominant  characteristic  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Rabbis  was  the  certain  advent  of  a  great  nationid 
Deliverer — ^the  Messiah,  or  Anointed  of  God,  or  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  title,  the  Christ.  In  no  other  nation  than 
tihe  Jews  has  such  a  conception  ever  taken  such  root,  or 
shown  such  vitality.     From  the  times  of  their  great  national 

^  Delitzsoh,  Lehrttand  u.  Handwerk,,  passim. 
«  SchHr&r,  p.  444.    Ofrdrer^  vol  1.  p.  162. 
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troubles,  under  their  later  kings,  the  words  of  Moses,  David^ 
and  the  prophets  had,  alike,  been  cited  as  divine  promises  of 
a  mighty  Prince,  who  should  "  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel." 
The  Captivity  only  deepened  the  faith  in  His  duly  appearing, 
by  increasing  the  need  of  it.  Their  fathers  in  tiuvdistant 
times  of  distraction  and  trouble,  had  clamoured  for  a  King, 
who  should  be  their  Messiah,  the  viceroy  of  Gt)d,  anointed  by 
prophets.  They  had  had  kings,  but  had  found  only  a  partial 
good  ^m  them.  As  ages  passed,  the  fascination  of  the 
grand  Messianic  hope  grew  ever  more  hallowed,  and  became 
the  deepest  passion  in  the  hearts  of  all,  burning  and  glowing 
henceforth,  unquenchably,  more  and  more,  and  irrevocably 
determining  the  whole  future  of  the  nation. 

For  a  time,  Cyrus  appeared  to  realize  the  promised 
Deliverer,  or  at  least  to  be  the  chosen  insiamment  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Him.  Zerubbabel,  in  his  turn,  became  the  centre 
of  Messianic  hopes.  Simon  Maccabaeus  was  made  high-priest* 
king  only  "until  a  faithful  prophet — ^the  Messiah — should 
arise."  As  the  glory  of  their  brief  independence  passed 
away,  and  the  Roman  succeeded  the  hated  Syrian  as  ruler 
and  oppressor,  the  hope  in  the  Star  which  was  to  come  out 
of  Jacob  grew  brighter,  the  darker  the  night.  Deep  gloom 
filled  every  heart,  but  it  was  pierced  by  the  beam  of  this 
heavenly  confidence.  Having  no  present,  Israel  threw  itself 
on  the  future.  Literature,  education,  politics,  began  and 
ended  with  the  great  thought  of  the  Messiah.  When  would 
He  come  ?  What  manner  of  kingdom  would  He  raise  P  The 
national  mind  had  become  so  inflammable,  long  before  Christ's 
day,  by  constant  brooding  on  this  one  theme,  that  any  bold 
spirit,  rising  in  revolt  against  the  Roman  power,  could  find 
an  army  of  fierce  disciples  who  trusted  that  it  should  be  he 
who  would  redeem  Israel. 

"  That  the  testimony  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"^ 
was  but  the  Christian  utterance  of  a  universal  Jewish  belief 
respecting  the  Christ.  "  All  the  prophets,"  says  R.  Chaja, 
"  have  prophesied  only  of  the  blessedness  of  the  days  of  the 
Messiah."  But  it  was  to  Daniel  especially,  with  his  seeming 
exactness  of  dates,  that  the  chief  regard  was  paid.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  "  the  times  "  of  that  prophet  pointed 
to  the  twentieth  year  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  when  that 
was  past,  not  to  mention  other  dates,  the  year  67  of  our 
reckoning  was  thought  the  period,  and  then  the  year  135 ; 

i  Eer.  zix.  10. 
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the  war  wliicli  ended  in  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  rising 
from  the  one  calculation,  and  the  tremendons  insurrection 
nnder  Hadrian  from  the  other. 

With  a  few,  the  conception  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  was 
pnre  and  lofty.  The  hearts  of  snch  as  Zacharias,  Elisabeth, 
Mary,  Anna,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Baptist,  realized,  more  or 
less,  ike  need  of  a  redemption  of  the  nation  from  its  spiritnal 
coimption,  as  the  first  necessity.  This  grander  conception 
had  been  slowly  forming  in  the  minds  of  the  more  religions. 
Before  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah  had  been  that  of  a  "  Son  of  David,"  ^  wh6  shonld 
restore  the  splendonr  of  the  Jewish  throne ;  and  this,  indeed, 
continned  always  the  general  belief.  But  neither  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  nor  in  the  later  religious  writings  of  the 
Jews  before  Christ,  is  the  Messiah  thus  named,  nor  is  there 
any  stress  laid  on  His  origin  or  birthplace.  I^niel,  and  all 
who  wrote  after  him,  paint  the  Expected  One  as  a  heavenly 
being.  He  was  the  Messenger,  the  Elect  of  Gt)d,  appointed 
from  eternity,  to  appear  in  due  time,  and  redeem  His  people. 
The  world  was  committed  to  Him  as  its  Judge :  all  heathen 
kings  and  lords  were  destined  to  sink  in  the  dust  before  Him, 
and  the  idols  to  perish  utterly,  that  the  holy  people,  the 
chosen  of  Grod,  under  Him,  might  reign  for  ever.  He  was 
the  Son  of  Man,  but,  though  thus  man,  had  been  hidden  from 
eternity,  in  the  all-glorious  splendour  of  heaven,  and,  indeed, 
was  no  other  than  the  Son  of  God,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  of  His  Father.  He  was  the  Archetypal  Man 
— ^the  ideal  of  pure  and  heavenly  Manhood,  in  contrast  to  the 
fallen  Adam.  Two  centuries  before  our  era.  He  was  spoken 
of  as  "  the  Word  of  God,"  or  as  "  the  Word,"  and  as  "Wisdom," 
and  as,  in  this  way,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead.^ 

Such  were,  in  effect,  the  conceptions  gradually  matured  of 
the  Messiah — the  Immortal  and  Eternal  King,  clothed  with 
divine  power,  and  yet*  a  man — ^which  had  been  drawn  from 
the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest,  sacred  or  religious  writings 
of  the  nation.  But  very  few  realized  that  a  heavenly  King 
must  imply  a  holy  kingdom ;  that  His  true  reign  must  be  in 
the  purified  souls  of  men.  Few  realized  that  the  true  pre- 
paration for  His  coming  was  not  vain-glorious  pride,  but 
humiliation  for  sin. 
p^  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  Babbis  and  the  people  alike,  in 
^  Christ's  day,  was,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  simply  a  great 

1  Derenbouig,  Essai,  ?•  21.  *  See  the  Book  of  Enoch,  passiin. 
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prince,  who  slionld  found  a  kingdom  of  matchless  splendonr/ 
Nor  was  the  idea  of  His  heavenly  origin  by  any  means  nni- 
versal:  almost  all  fancied  He  would  be  only  a  hnman  hero, 
who  shonld  lead  them  to  victory. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  Babbis  that  His  birthplace  must 
be  Bethlehem,  and  that  He  miist  rise  from  the  tribe  of  Jndah.^ 
It  was  believed  that  He  wonld  not  know  that  He  was  the 
Messiah  till  Elias  came,  accompanied  by  other  prophets,  and 
anointed  Him.  Till  then  He  wonld  be  hidden  from  the 
people,  living  unknown  among  them.  The  better  Babbis 
taught  that  the  sins  of  the  nation  had  kept  Him  from  appear- 
ing, and  that  "  if  the  Jews  repented  for  one  day,  He  would 
come."  ^  He  was  first  to  appear  in  Galilee ;  for,  as  the  ten 
tribes  had  first  sufEered,  they  should  first  be  visited.  He  was 
to  free  Israel  by  force  of  arms,  and  subdue  the  world  under 
it.  "How  beautiful,"  says  the  Jerusalem  Targum,**  "is  the 
Ejing  Messiah,  who  springs  from  the  house  of  Judah !  He 
girds  His  loins,  and  descends,  and  orders  the  battle  agaiikst 
His  enemies,  and  slays  their  kings  and  their  chief  captains ; 
there  is  no  one  so  mighty  as  to  stand  before  Him.  He  makes 
the  mountains  red  with  the  blood  of  His  slaughtered  foes ; 
His  robes,  dyed  in  their  blood,  are  like  the  skins  of  the  purple 
grapes."  "  The  beasts  of  the  field  will  feed  for  twelve  months 
on  the  flesh  of  the  slain,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  will  feed  on 
them  for  seven  years." ^^  "The  Lord,"  says  the  Targum, 
"  will  revenge  us  on  the  bands  of  Gog.  At  that  hour  will 
the  power  of  the  nations  be  broken ;  they  will  be  like  a  ship 
whose  tackling  is  torn  away,  and  whose  mast  is  sprung,  so 
that  the  sail  can  no  longer  be  set  on  it.  Then  will  Israel 
divide  the  treasures  of  the  nations  among  them — ^a  great  store 
of  booty  and  riches,  so  that,  if  there  be  the  lame  and  blind 
among  them,  even  they  will  have  their  share."  The  heathen 
will  then  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  walk  in  His  light. 

The  universal  kingdom  thus  founded  was  to  be  an  earthly 
paradise  for  the  Jew.*  In  that  day,  say  the  Rabbis,  there 
will  be  a  handful  of  com  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,^  and 
the  stalks  will  be  like  palm-trees  or  pillars.     Nor  will  it  be 

'  Targum  Jerusal  on  Gen.  xlix.  11.  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel^  on  Zech.  x. 
8,  4 ;  Isa.  xi.  1 ;  Micah  v.  2. 

*  Taanith,  JeniBal.  Sect.  Maimathai.    Eisenmenger,  vol.  ii.  p.  747. 
»  Sohar^  Levit.  p.  169. 

*  The  texts  quoted  below  are  those  on  which  the  Babbis  found  the 
different  opinions  quoted. 

»  Ps.  Ixxii.  16. 
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any  trouble  to  reap  it,  for  God  will  send  a  wind  from  His 
chambers,  which  will  blow  down  the  white  flonr  from  the 
ears.^  One  com  of  wheat  will  be  as  large  as  the  two  kidneys 
of  the  hngest  ox.  All  the  trees  will  bear  continually.  A 
single  grape  will  load  a  waggon  or  a  ship,  and  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  house  they  will  draw  wine  from  it  as  from  a 
cask.* 

A  great  king  must  have  a  great  capital,  and  hence  Jerusalem, 
the  capital  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  will  be  very  glorious. 
In  the  days  to  come,  say  the  Rabbis,  God  will  bring  together . 
Sinai,  Tabor,  and  Carmel,  and  set  Jerusalem  upon  them.*  It 
will  be  so  great  that  it  will  cover  as  much  ground  as  a  horse 
can  run  over  from  the  early  morning  till  its  shadow  is  below 
it  at  noon.*  It  will  reach  to  the  gates  of  Damascus.^  Some 
of  them  even  tell  us  that  its  houses  will  be  built  three  miles 
in  height.*  Its  gates  will  be  of  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
thirty  ells  long  and  as  broad,  hollowed  out  .7  The  country 
round  will  be  full  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  so  that  Jews 
from  all  parts  may  come  and  take  of  them  as  they  like.® 

In  this  splendid  city  the  Messiah  is  to  reign  over  a  people 
who  shall  all  be  prophets.®  A  fruitful  stream  will  break 
forth  from  the  Temple  and  water  the  land,^^  its  banks  shaded 
by  trees  laden  with  the  richest  fruits.  No  sickness  or  defect 
will  be  known.  There  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  lame  man, 
or  any  blind  or  leprous ;  the  dumb  will  speak  and  the  deaf 
hear.i^  It  will  be  a  triumphal  millennium  of  national  pride, 
glory,  and  enjoyment.'* 

It  was  to  a  people  drunk  with  the  vision  of  such  outward 
felicity  and  political  greatness,  under  a  world-conquering 
Messiah,  that  Jesus  Christ  came,  with  His  utterly  opposite 
doctrines  of  the  aim  and  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom.  Only  here  and  there  was  there  a  soul  with  any 
higher  or  purer  thoughts  than  such  gross,  material,  and  I 
narrow  dreams.  ^^J 

*  Ps.  Ixxii.  16.      2  Deut.  xxxii.  14.        »  Isa.  ii,  2.        <  Zech.  xiv.  20. 

*  Zech.  ix.  1.        «  Zech.  xiv.  10.  7  Isa.  liv.  12. 
»  BUenmenger,  vol.  ii.  pp.  839,  841,  842,  844,  846. 

»  Joel  iii.  1.         w  Ezek.  xlvii.  12. 

^^  Isa.  xxxY.  5,  6.  Exod,  ziz.  8 ;  xx.  18 ;  xix.  17. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
BIBTH  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

THE  time  had  at  last  come,  when  "the  mystery  which 
had  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations  "  ^ — ^the 
high  purpose  of  God  in  the  two  thousand  years'  history  of 
Israel — ^was  to  be  revealed.  The  true  relations  of  man  to  his 
Maker  and  Heavenly  King  had  been,  throughout,  the  grand 
truth  to  be  taught  to  mankind,  in  all  future  ages,  from  the* 
education  and  example  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  this  truth 
was  now  to  be  revealed  directly  by  God  Himself,  all  lower 
agencies  and  means  having  proved  inadequate. 

The  people  of  Israel  had  been  set  apart  by  God,  while  yet 
only  a  family,  as  specially  His  own.  Brought  at  last,  after 
centuries,  through  the  discipline  of  the  household,  the  bondage 
of  Egypt,  and  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  settled  home,  as 
a  nation,  in  Canaan,  they  were  still  more  distinctly  proclaimed 
by  Him  as  "  His  people,"  *  "  the  portion  of  Jehovah  " — the 
"lot  of  His  inheritance."*  The  Lord  their  God  was  their 
only  Kling,*  and  they  were  declared  to  be  a  "  people  holy  to 
Him,"  chosen  as  peculiarly  His,  "  above  all  other  nations."  ** 
In  them,  as  a  nation,  if  they  faithfully  observed  the  "  cove- 
nant "  which  they  had  made  with  Him,  was  to  be  exhibited 
the  spectacle  of  a  visible  kingdom  of  God  amongst  men — its 
obligations  on  the  side  of  man,  its  high  privileges  on  that  of 
Heaven. 

As  centuries  passed,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Israel  failed 
to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  "  people  of  Jehovah,"  with  Him  as 
its  direct  and  supreme  Ruler.  The  anarchy  of  the  days 
of  the  Judges — a  period  not  unlike  our  own  early  history 
— showed  too  clearly  that  the  nation,  as  such,  was  far  from 
illustrating  the  true  relations  of  man  to  God. 

1  Col.  i.  26. 

3  Exod.  X7. 16.    1  Sam.  ii.  24.    2  Sam.  i.  12 ;  vi,  21.    2  Eirgs  ix«  6. 

s  Deat.  xxzii.  9.  ^1  Sam.  xii.  12. 

»  Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xir.  2,  21 ;  xxvi.  19. 
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The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  simplest  form  of  His 
direct  role,  with  no  hnman  interyentipn,  having  preyed  too 
lofty  and  spiritual  a  conception,  the  second  step  in  its  de- 
velopment was  introduced,  by  the  appointment  of  a  supreme 
magistrate  as  His  representative  and  viceroy.  He  remaining 
the  actual  Sovereign.  The  king  of  Israel  stood,  thus,  before 
the  people,  simply  as  the  deputy  of  its  invisible  King,  and 
was  as  much  His  servant,  bound  in  all  things  to  carry  out 
only  His  will,  as  any  of  his  own  subjects.  Yet  his  office,  as 
the  vicegerent  of  God,  had  an  awful  dignity.  .  He  was  **  the 
Lord's  Anointed  " — his  Messiah  ^ — consecrated  to  the  dignity 
by  the  holy  oil,  which  had,  till  then,  been  used  only  for 
priests. 

But  the  ideal  sought  was  as  far  from  being  attained  as 
ever.  The  history  of  Israel  was  very  soon  only  that  of  other 
kingdoms  round  it.  Instead  of  being  holy  to  Jehovah,  it 
turned  from  Him  to  serve  other  gods,  and  grew  corrupt  in 
morals  as  well  as  creed.  The  order  of  prophets  strove  to 
restore  the  sinking  State,  and  recall  the  nation  to  its  faith ; 
and  good  kings  from  time  to  time  listened  to  them,  and 
sought  to  carry  out  their  counsels.  But  the  people  them 
selves  were  degenerate,  and  many  of  the  kings  found  it  easy 
to  lead  them  into  still  greater  sin  and  apostasy.  The  pro- 
phets— at  once  the  mouthpieces  of  God  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people — ^nobly  resisted,  but  only  to  become  martyrs 
to  their  fidelity.  The  inevitable  result  came,  in  the  end, 
in  the  ruin  of  the  State,  and  the  exile  in  Assyria  and 
Babylon. 

The  third  step  was  no  less  a  failure.  On  the  return  from 
captivity,  a  zeal  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  King  of  Israel 
became  the  deep  and  abiding  passion  of  all  Jews.  Hence- 
forward, it  was  determined  that  what  we  might  call  tho 
"  Church  "  should  act  as  His  vicegerent.  By  turns,  priests, 
priest-kings,  and  other  ecclesiastical  or  religious  leaders,  led 
the  nation;  but  only  as  temporary  substitutes  for  a  great 
expected  King* — ^the  Messiah,  before  whose  glory  even  that 
of  David  or  Solomon,  their  most  famous  monarchs,  would  be 
as  nothing.  But  they  were  as  insensible  as  ever  to  the 
highest  characteristics  of  a  true  Prince  of  the  "people  of 
God,"  ruler  or  subject,  alike,  looking  only  to  outward  power 
and  splendour,  and  political  ambition,  and  forgetful  of  the 
grand  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must,  first,  of  necessity, 

1  1  Sam.  xvi.  6. 
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be  the  reign  of  holiness  and  tmih,  in  both.  Religion  became 
a  thing  of  outward  observances,  with  which  the  heart  and 
life  had  no  necessary  connection.  The  Messianic  hopes  of 
the  centuries  immediately  before  Christ  degenerated  into  a 
standing  conspiracy  of  the  nation  against  their  actual  rulers, 
and  a  vain  confidence  that  God  would  raise  up  some  deliverer, 
who  would  "restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel"  in  a  merely 
political  sense. 

Thus  the  true  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been 
well-nigh  lost.  A  few  of  the  Babbis,  indeed,  with  a  finer 
spiritual  sense,  taught  that  the  condition  of  the  coming  of 
>  the  Messiah  must  be  sincere  repentance  for  their  sins,  on  the 
part  of  the  nation,  and  a  return  to  a  purer  state.^  But  such 
counsels  had  little  weight  with  the  community.  Blindly 
self-righteous,  and  yet  wedded  to  evil,  everything  tended  to 
a  speedy  extinction  of  Judaism  by  its  inveterate  corruption. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  direct  steps  were  taken 
by  God  towards  the  advent  of  the  true  Messiah,  who  should 
finally  erect,  once  for  all.  His,  the  true,  divine,  kingdom,  on 
earth,  all  the  dreams  of  which  had  hitherto  been  such  dis- 
astrous failures.  He  would  thus  save  JudaLsm  from  itself, 
by  perpetuating  that  which  was  permanent  in  it,  under  His 
holy  and  spiritual  reign.  Discarding  all  that  was  merely 
temporary  and  accidental,  and  bringing  into  lasting  pro- 
minence whatever  of  everlasting  truth  the  older  dispensation 
contained,  He  would  found  the  only  true  kingdom  of  God 
possible  on  earth :  one  in  which  the  perfect  holiness  of  the 
Anointed  Head  should  stimulate  a  like  holiness  in  all,  and, 
indeed,  demand  it.  The  Messianic  hope  was  to  be  realized 
in  a  grander  and  loftier  sense  than  man  had  dreamed,  but 
the  very  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  the  realization  would  attest 
its  divine  authority  and  source.* 

The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  been  divided,  since  the 
time  of  David,  that  is,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  into  twenty- 
four  courses,*  known  also  as  "  houses  "  and  "  families."^  Of 
the  original  courses,  however,  only  four,*  each  numbering 
about  a  thousand  members,  had  returned  from  Babylon  after 
the  captivity ;  but  out  of  these  the  old  twenty-four  courses 
were  reconstituted,  with  the  same  names  as  before,*  that  the 

^  Gfidrer's  Jakrhundert  des  Heih,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.  Eisenmenger^s  Jud. 
Entdecktes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  670,  671,  673, 

^  See  on  this  whole  subject  the  finely  philosophical  chapters  of  Ewald's 
OeschichU,  vol.  v.  pp.  125-170. 

•  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1-18.  *  Ezra  ii.  36-89. 
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original  organization  might  be  perpetuated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  priesthood  of  the  second  Temple,  however,  never 
took  the  same  rank  as  that  of  the  first.  The  diminished 
glory  of  the  sanctnary  in  which  it  ministered,  compared  with 
that  of  Solomon,  alone,  made  this  inevitable,  for  the  second 
Temple  had  no  longer  the  sacred  ark,  with  its  mercy  seat  and 
the  overshadowing  cherubim,  nor  the  holy  fire,^  kindled  at 
first  from  heaven,  nor  the  mysterious  Shechina,  or  Glory  of 
God,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  the  tables  of  stone  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  nor  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Law, 
handed  down  from  the  great  lawgiver,  Moses.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  no  longer  granted ;  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
no  longer  shone  out  mysterious  oracles  from  the  breast  of 
the  high  priest,  and  the  holy  anointing  oil,  that  had  been 
handed  down,  as  the  Babbis  taught,  from  the  days  of  Aaron, 
had  been  lost.  There  could  thus  be  no  consecration  of  the 
high  priest,  or  his  humbler  brethren,  by  that  symbol  which 
above  all  others  had  been  most  sacred — ^the,  priestly  anoint- 
ing. The  priests  were  now  set  apart  to  their  office  only 
by  solemnly  clothing  them  with  their  official  robes,  though 
the  subordinate  acts  of  sacrifice  and  offering  were  no  doubt 
continued.  The  rise  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  supreme  im- 
portance attached  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  tended  also  to 
throw  the  office  of  the  priest  into  the  back-ground.^  In  the 
centuries  after  the  Return,  the  Babbi  became  the  foremost 
figure  in  Jewish  history.  Yet  the  priest  was  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  Temple,  and  even  the  traditions  of  the  past 
lent  his  office  dignity. 

The  services  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  where  alone  sac- 
rifices could  be  offered,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  each 
course  in  rotation,^  for  a  week  of  six  days  and  two  Sabbaths, 
and,  hence,  the  members  of  each,  whose  ministrations  might 
be  required,  had  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  twice  a-year. 

As  the  office  was  hereditary,  the  number  of  the  priesthood 
had  become  very  great  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  so  that 
according  to  the  Talmud,  in  addition  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  country,  Bad  came  up  to  take  their  turn  in  the  Temple 
services,  there  were  no  fewer  than  24,000  settled  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  half  that  number  in  Jericho.  This,  however,  is 
no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  Josephus  is  more  likely  correct 
in  estimating  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  over  20,000.* 

1  Lev.  ix.  24.  *  Jo8t,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

B  2  Kings  zl  9.    2  Ghron.  xziil.  8.  *  c.  Apion,  ii.  8. 
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Bnt  even  this  was  an  enormous  proportion  of  clergy  to  the 
population  of  a  country  like  Judea,  as  the  name  was  then 
applied, — a  district  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  sixty 
in  breadth,^  or  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  number  of 
square  miles  as  Yorkshire.  They  must  have  been  a  more 
familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  than  the  seemingly  countless  ecclesiastics  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Spain  or  Italy  at  this  time.* 

The  social  position,  as  well  as  official  standing,  of  such  a 
large  order  necessarily  varied  greatly.  First  in  consideration, 
after  the  high  priest,  came  his  acting  deputy,  or  assistant — 
the  Sagan — ^and  those  who  had  filled  that  office,  and  the  heads 
or  presidents  of  the  twenty-four  courses — collectively,  the 
"  high  priests,"  or  "  chief  priests,"  *  of  Josephus  and  the  New 
Testament ;  and  next,  the  large  body  of  officiating  priests, 
the  counterpart  of  our  working  clergy.  But  there  were,  be- 
sides, large  numbers,  like  the  lower  priests  of  Russia  or  Italy, 
uneducated,  who  were  the  object  of  contempt,  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  Law,  in  the  Rabbinical  sense.  The  countless 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  with  the  multiplied  forms  to  be 
observed  in  connection  with  them,  which  were  settled  by  the 
strictest  rules,  required  a  knowledge  at  once  minute  and 
extensive,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  assiduous  and 
long-continued  labour.  Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
were  many  priests  who  knew  little  beyond  the  rites  in  which 
they  had  to  take  part.  The  priesthood  was  thus  divided 
into  "the  learned"*— or  those  who  knew  and  observed  the 
countless  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  and  the  endless  ritual 
enforced — and  "common  priests."^  There  were  others, 
doubtless  in  large  numbers,  whom  some  physical  defect,  or 
other  cause,  disqualified  from  public  ministrations,  though 
they  retained  a  right  to  their  share  of  the  offerings.* ' 

The  great  mass  of  the  order  must  have  been  poor  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  which  were  certainly  in  no  way  higher  in  tone 
than  those  of  Malachi,  when  bluid,  and  torn,  and  lame)  and 
sick  beasts  were  offered  for  sacrifice,  so  that  the  priest  as 
well  as  the  altar  suffered ;  and  "  the  whole  nation  "  withheld 
their  tithes  and  offerings.*'  The  higher  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood— ^rich  and  haughty — contributed  to  the  degradation  of 
their  poorer  brethren,  whom  they  despised,  oppressed,  and 

I  Lewis,  Heb,  Repub,,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  ^  &pxtep€is, 

>  Jost,  Jttdenthum,  yo\,  i.  p.  156.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

•  Mal.i,  8, 14;  iii  9, 
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plundered.  Nor  was  the  general  character  of  the  priesthood 
tinalEected  by  the  corruption  of  the  times ;  as  a  class,  they 
were  blind  guides  of  the  blind.  Not  a  few,  however,  in  so 
numerous  a  body,  must  have  retained  more  or  less  religious 
sensibility,  for  we  find  that  many  even  of  the  members  of  the 
Jerusalem  Council  ^  were  so  alive  to  the  corruption  of  the 
hierarchy  at  large,  that  they  believed  on  Christ,  its  great 
antagonist,  and  a  large  number  of  priests,  shortly  after  His 
crucifixion,  openly  joined  His  disciples.'  But  the  evil  was 
deep-rooted,  and  widely  spread,  and  the  corruption  and  de- 
moralization of  the  order,  especially  in  its  higher  ranks,  grew 
more  and  more  complete.  The  high  society  of  Jerusalem  was 
mainly  comprised  in  a  circle  of  governing  priestly  families, 
and  their  example  tainted  the  whole  priesthood. 

The  pride,  the  violence,  irreligion,  and  luxury  of  this 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy  already,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
pointed  to  the  excesses  they  erelong  reached.  After  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus,  in  the  early  childhood  of  our  Lord, 
the  government  became  an  aristocracy — ^the  high  priests 
virtually  ruling  the  nation — under  the  Romans.  Under 
Herod  and  his  son,  they  had  been  mere  puppets,  elevated  to 
their  dig^ty  for  their  proved  subserviency  to  their  royal 
masters.^  Under  Agrippa  H.,^  ladies  bought  the  high  priest- 
hood for  their  husbajids  for  so  much  money.  Martha, 
daughter  of  Boethus,  one  of  these  simoniacs,  when  she  went 
to  see  her  husband,  spread  carpets  from  her  door  to  the  gate 
of  the  Temple.  The  high  priests  themselves  were  ashamed 
of  their  most  sacred  functions.  The  having  to  preside  over 
the  sacrifices  was  thought  by  some  so  repulsive  and  degrading, 
that  they  wore  silk  gloves  when  oflGlciating,  to  keep  their 
hands  from  touching  the  victims.  Given  to  gluttony — ^the 
special  vice  of  their  Soman  masters — ^they  also,  like  them, 
abandoned  themselves  to  luxury,  and  oppressed  the  poor,  to 
obtain  the  means  for  indulgence.  Thoroughly  heathen  in 
feeling,  they  courted  the  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  repaid 
them  by  rich  places  for  their  sons,  and  they  openly  robbed 
and  oppressed  the  poor  priests  supported  by  the  people,  going 
the  length  of  violence  in  doing  so.^  Josephus  tells  us  that 
they  even  sent  their  servants  to  the  threshing-floors,  and  took 
away  by  force  the  tithes  that  belonged  to  the  priests,  beating 
those  who  resisted,  and  that  thus  not  a  few  poorer  priests 
died  for  want.* 

*  Meyer's  Kommentar,    John  zii.  42.    Acts  vi.  7.        *  Ant,,  xz.  10. 1. 

*  Benan,  VAntechruU  P*  18.  ^  Ant.,  zz.  8.  8 ;  9.  2. 
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Yet  tlie  office  of  the  priest,  in  itself,  was  the  highest  in 
Jewish  society,  and  the  whole  order  formed  a  national  aristo- 
cracy,' however  poor  and  degraded  many  of  its  members 
might  be.  Every  priest  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  priestly 
ancestry  running  back  to  Aaron,  and  as  the  wives  of  the  order 
were  generally  chosen  from  within  its  families,  this  lofty 
pedigree  in  many  cases  marked  both  parents. 

The  law  fixed  no  certain  age  at  which  the  young  priest 
should  enter  on  his  office,  though  the  Babbis  maintain  that 
he  needed  to  be  at  least  twenty,  since  David  had  appointed 
that  age  for  the  Levites.^  As  in  corrupt  ages  of  the  Church, 
however,  this  wholesome  rule  was  not  always  observed,  for 
Josephus  ^  tells  us  that  Herod  made  Aristobulus  high  priest 
when  he  was  seventeen,  and  we  read  of  common  priests  whose 
beards  were  only  beginning  to  grow.^ 

The  special  consecration  of  the  young  priest  began  while 
he  was  yet  only  a  lad.  As  soon  as  the  down  appeared  on  his 
cheek  he  had  to  appear  before  the  council  of  the  Temple,  that 
his  genealogy  might  be  inspected.*  If  it  proved  faulty,  he  left 
the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek  another  calling : 
if  it  satisfied  the  council,  a  further  ordeal  awaited  him.  There 
were  140  bodily  defects,"^  any  one  of  which  would  incapacitate 
him  from  saci^^  duties,  and  he  was  now  carefully  inspected 
to  discover  if  he  were  free  from  them.  If  he  had  no  blemish 
of  any  kind,  the  white  tunic  of  a  priest  was  given  him,  and 
he  began  his  official  life  in  its  humbler  duties,  as  a  training 
for  higher  responsibilities  in  after  years.^ 

Ordination,  or  rather  the  formal  consecration,  followed, 
when  the  priest  attained  the  legal  age.  For  this,  much  more 
was  necessary,  in  theory,  than  freedom  from  bodily  blemish. 
The  candidate  must  be  of  blameless  character,  though,  in 
such  an  age,  this,  no  doubt,  was  little  considered. 

The  ceremony,  as  originally  prescribed,  was  imposing. 
The  neophyte  was  first  washed  before  the  sanctuary,  as  a 
typical  cleansing,  and  then  clothed  in  his  robe.  His  head 
was  next  anointed  with  holy  oil,^  and  then  his  priestly  turban 
was  put  on  him.  A  young  ox  was  now  slain  as  a  sin-offering, 
the  priest  putting  his  hands  upon  its  head ;  then  a  ram  f ol- 

*  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  «  Ant.,  xv.  3.  3. 

*  MUchna  Joma,  toI.  i.  p.  7 ;  quoted  by  Winer. 
^  c.  Apion,  i.  7.    Jost^  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

»  Light£oot*8  Temple  Service ;  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Bible :  Art.  Priest, 

*  Lev.  iv.  3,  16 ;  tI.  20.  Exod.  xxix.  1-87 ;  xxyiii.  41 ;  xi.  13-15. 
Lev.  xxi.  10. 
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lowed,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering,  and  after  that,  a  second  i*am 
as  an  offering  of  consecration,  and  this  was  the  crowning 
feature  in  the  rite.  Some  of  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim 
was  pnt  on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  and  the  right  great 
toe  of  the  candidate,  to  show  his  complete  consecration  to  the 
service  of  Jehovah.  He  was  then  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  altar,  and  with  the  noly  oil,  as  if  to  convey 
to  him  their  purifying  virtues,  and  transform  him  into  another 
man.  This  sprinkling  was  the  sign  of  completed  consecration ; 
he  was  now  a  priest.  The  pieces  of  the  ram  for  the  altar, 
with  the  meat-offering  that  accompanied  them,  were  pnt  into 
his  hands,  to  show  that  he  conld,  henceforth,  himself  prepare 
what  was  needed  for  the  altar  services.  Having  laid  them 
on  the  altar,  other  ceremonies  followed.  The  pieces  of  the 
sacrifice  usually  given  to  the  priest  were  consumed  as  a 
special  sin-offering,  and  with  their  burning  on  the  altar  the 
installation  into  office  ended.  The  first  day,  however,  did  not 
close  the  ceremonies.  The  same  sacrifices  offered  on  this  day 
were  required  to  be  repeated  on  each  of  the  seven  days  fol- 
lowing, that  the  solemnity  of  the  act  might  be  felt  by  all.  It 
had  been  thus  in  the  early  and  glorious  d^ys  of  the  priesthood, 
but  how  many  of  these  ceremonies  were  observed  under  the 
second  Temple  is  not  known.^ 

The  official  dress  of  a  priest,  like  that  of  the  priests  of 
ancient  Egypt,  was  of  white  linen.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
kind  of  turban  in  his  ministrations,  reverence  demanding 
that  he  should  not  enter  the  presence  of  Jehovah  uncovered, 
and  for  the  same  reason  his  feet  were  left  bare,  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  in  the  near  vision  of  the  Almighty,  being 
holy.^  The  full  official  dress  was  worn  only  in  the  Temple, 
and  was  kept  there  by  a  special  guardian,  when  the  minis- 
trations ended  for  the  time.^  In  private  life  a  simpler  dress 
was  worn,*  but  whether  in  his  service  at  the  Temple  or  at  his 
house,  he  was  still  a  priest,  even  to  the  eye.  The  richly 
ornamented  dress  of  the  high  priest — the  "golden  vestment," 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Babbis  * — ^was,  of  course,  much  more 
costly  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  passed  down  from  one 
high  priest  to  another.  It  marks  the  character  of  the  times 
that,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  kept  in  their  hands,  and  only 
given  out  to  the  high  priest,  for  use,  when  needed.^ " 

*  Ezod.  iii.  6.        '  MUchna  Sehekal,  v.  1.        •  Bell,  Jud.,  v.  6.  7. 

*  Godwyn's  Aaron  and  Moses,  p.  15.    Jost,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

*  Jos.,  Ant.,  xyiii.  4*  3 ;  zx.  1. 1. 
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The  duties  of  tlie  priests  were  many  and  various.  It  was 
their  awful  and  peculiar  honour  to  *'  come  near  the  Lord."  * 
None  but  they  could  minister  before  Him,  in  the  Holy  Place 
where  He  manifested  His  presence :  none  others  could  *^  come 
nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  altar."  It  was  death 
for  any  one  not  a  priest  to  usurp  these  sacred  prerogatives. 
They  offered  the  morning  and  evening  incense ;  trimmed  the 
lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  and  filled  them  with  oil ;  set 
out  the  shewbread  weekly;  kept  up  the  fire  on  the  great  altar 
in  front  of  the  Temple ;  removed  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices ; 
took  part  in  the  slaying  and  cutting  up  of  victims,  and 
especially  in  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood;  and  laid  the 
ofEerings  of  all  kinds  on  the  altar.  They  also  announced  the 
new  moons,  which  were  sacred*^  days,  Hke  the  Sabbaths,  by 
the  blowing  of  trumpets.  But  this  was  a  small  part  of  their 
duties.  They  had  to  examine  all  cases  of  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness,  especially  leprosy,  clearing  those  who  were  pure,  and 
pronouncing  others  imclean ;  ^  to  estimate,  for  commutation, 
the  value  of  the  countless  ofEerings  vowed  to  the  Temple,* 
and  to  watch  the  interior  of  the  Temple  by  night.*  They  were 
required,  moreover,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  niceties  of 
the  Law,^  and  to  give  decisions  on  many  points  ®  reserved, 
among  us,  to  magistrates.  The  priests,  in  fact,  were,  within 
certain  limits,  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  theland,^  though 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  supreme  court  in  later  Jewish 
history,  was  composed  of  chief  priests,  laymen,  and  scribes,  or 
Babbis,  in  apparently  equal  numbers.®  ® 

It  was  necessary  that  an  officiating  priest  should  be  in 
every  point  ceremonially  "  clean  "  during  his  period  of  duty, 
for  a  priest  who  was  not  "clean"  could  not  enter  the  Temple.* 
A  wise  law  prohibited  his  tasting  wine  or  strong  drink  during 
the  term  of  his  service.  The  demonstrations  of  grief  common 
to  the  nation  were  unlawful  in  him ;  he  must  not  rend  his 
garments,  or  cut  himself,  or  shave  his  beard  or  head,  what- 
ever befell  him  or  his.^***'  Contact  with  tho  dead  was  to  be 
carefully  shunned  as  a  defilement.^^  . 

*  Exod.  xix.  22.  Num.  xvi.  5 ;  xyiii.  3. 

'  Matt.  viii.  4.    Mark  i.  44.    Luke  v.  14.  •  Lev.  xxvii, 

^  MUchna  Middothf  i.  1 ;  quoted  by  Winer.  »  Mai.  ii.  7, 

•  Deut.  xvii.  8  ff.  7  jos.,  c.  Apion,  ii.  22. 

^  Dr.  Ginsburg :  Art.  Sanhedrim^  in  Eitto's  Cyclo,  Schiirer's  Lehrhuch, 
p.  410.  Sohneckenbuiger's  Vorlesungen,  p.  129.  Haosrath's  Z«i^- 
schichte,  p.  69. 

»  Jos.,  Bell,  Jud.,  V.  6.  7.        »  i^y,  ^^  5 .  ^xi.  6.        "  Lev.  xxi.  1. 
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The  same  ideal  purity,  as  of  one  holj  to  the  Lord,  marked 
the  laws  of  the  priest's  marriage,  for  he  cotdd  only  marry  a 
virgiii,  or  a  widow  who  had  not  been  divorced,  and  she  must 
be  a  pure  Israelite  lawfully  bom.^  *  The  daughters  of  priests 
were  held  in  special  honour,  and  marriage  of  priests  with 
them  was  in  high  favour.  A  priest,  says  Josephus,  must 
marry  a  wife  of  his  own  nation,  without  having  any  rega^ 
to  money,  or  other  dignities ;  but  he  is  to  make  a  scrutiny, 
and  take  his  wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient  records,  and 
procure  many  witnesses  to  it,^  just  as  his  own  had  been  care- 
fully tested  before  his  consecration.  An  order  thus  guarded 
by  countless  special  laws  must  have  been  as  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  as  the  almost  similarly  exclusive  Brah- 
mins of  India.  Josephus  could  make  no  boast  of  which  he 
felt  so  proud  as  that  he  belonged  to  such  a  sacerdotal 
nobility.* 

Thirteen  towns,  mostly  near  Jerusalem,  and  thus  affording 
easy  access  to  it,  when  their  duties  called  them  to  the  Temple, 
were  assigned  to  the  priests.^  During  their  term  of  service 
they  lived  in  rooms  in  the  Temple  buildings,  but  they  came 
there  alone,  leaving  their  households  behind  them. 

For  the  support  of  the  order,  provision  had  been  made  from 
the  earliest  times,  by  assigning  them  part  of  the  various 
tithes  paid  by  the  people;^  fees  for  the  redemption  of  the 
first-bom  of  man  or  beast,  and  in  commutation  of  vows,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  perquisites  of  their  office — the  shew- 
bread,  heave-ofierings,  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  the  first-fruits 
of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.^ 
Officiating  priests  were  thus  secured  in  moderate  comfort,  if 
they  received  a  fair  proportion  of  their  dues,  and  the  whole 
order  had,  besides,  the  great  advantage  of  freedom  from  any 
tax,7  and  from  military  service. 

Among  the  members  of  this  sacred  caste  ministering  in  the 
Temple,  in  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year^  before  that  with 
which  the  Christian  era,  as  commonly  reckoned,  commences, 
was  one  who  had  come  up,  apparently,  from  Hebron."  He 
was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  had  left  behind  him,  at  home, 

*  Ezra  X.  18.    Lev.  xxi.  7.  *  e,  Apum^  L  7. 

»  Vit.y  i.  -•  Josh.  xad.  1-42.    Luke  x.  31. 

*  Lev.  ii.  14;  oh.  xxtH.  Norn,  xviii.  14-19,  26-26;  xxxi.  25-47. 
Dent.  xiv.  28 ;  xxvi.  12. 

*  Lev.  vii.  81,  83;  ii.  8,  10;  vii.  10;  z.  13,14;  xxiv.  9,  eto.  Matt, 
zii.  4. 

7  Ezra  vii.  24.    AnU^  xii.  8.  8. 
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a  childless  wife — Elisabeth  by  name* — ^like  himself,  advanced 
in  years.  The  two  were  in  the  foUest  sense  "  Israelites  in- 
deed :  *'  their  family  records  had  established  their  common 
descent  from  Aaron,  and  their  lives  proved  their  lofty  reali- 
zation of  the  national  faith,  for  '*  they  were,  both,  righteons 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances "  of  the  Lord  blameless."  ^ 

Bnt,  notwithstanding  all  the  satisfaction  and  inward  peace 
of  innocent  and  godly  lives,  in  spite  of  the  natural  pride  they, 
doubtless,  felt  in  the  consideration  that  must  have  been  shown 
them,  as  bom  of  a  priestly  ancestry,  stretching  back  through 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  though  they  must  have  had  around 
them  the  comforts  of  a  modest  competency,  there  was  a  secret 
grief  in  the  heart  of  both.  Elisabeth  had  no  child,  and  what 
this  meant  to  a  Hebrew  wife  it  is  hard  for  us  to  fancy. 
Rachel's  words,  "  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die,"  ^  were  the 
burden  of  every  childless  woman's  heart  in  Israel.  The  birth 
of  a  child  was  the  removal  of  a  reproach.^  Hannah's  prayer^ 
for  a  son  was  that  of  all  Jewish  wives  in  the  same  position. 
To  have  no  child  was  regarded  as  a  heavy  punishment  from 
the  hand  of  God.^  How  bitter  the  thought  that  his  name 
should  perish  was  for  a  Jew  to  bear,  is  seen  in  the  law  which 
required  that  a  childless  widow  should  be,  forthwith,  manied 
by  a  dead  husband's  brother,  that  children  might  be  raised 
up  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  childless  man,  by  being 
accounted  his.*  Nor  was  it  enough  that  one  brother  of  a 
number  acted  thus :  in  the  imaginary  instance  given  by  ih « 
Sadducees  to  our  Lord,  seven  brothers,'^  in  succession,  took  a 
dead  brother's  wife  for  this  object.  The  birth  of  a  child  was 
therefore  a  special  blessing,^  as  a  security  that  the  name  of 
his  father  "  should  not  be  cut  off  from  among  his  brethren, 
and  from  the  gate  of  his  place,"  and  that  it  should  not  be 
"  put  out  of  Israel."  ®  Ancient  nations,  generally,  seem  to 
have  Had  this  f  eeling,^^  and  it  is  still  so  strong  among 
Orientals,  that  after  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  son,  a  father 
and  a  mother  are  no  loi^r  known  by  their  own  names,  but 
as  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child.*  There  was,  besides, 
a  h'gher  thought  of  possible  relations,  however  distant,  to 

•  Luke  i.  6.  *  Gen.  xxx.  1. 

•  Gen.  XXX.  2,  3.    Job  xxiv.  21.  *  1  Sam.  i.  11. 
»  Gen.  XX.  18.    Hob.  ix.  14.    Jer.  xxix.  32 ;  xxxv.  19. 

•  Matt.  xxu.  23.  7  Matt.  xxu.  23.    Dent.  xxv.  5,  6.    Buth  It.  10. 
B  Ps.  cxxvii.  3.    1  Sam.  iv.  20.  ^  Dent.  xxv.  6.    Bnth  It.  10. 

^  Herod,,  Yol.  i.  p.  136.    Strabo,  vol.  xv.  p.  504. 
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the  great  expected  Messiah,  by  the  birth  of  children ;  but 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  had  reason  enongh  to  sorrow  at  their 
childless  home,  even  on  the  hnmbler  gronnd  of  natnral  senti- 
ments. They  had  grieved  over  their  misfortune,  and  had 
made  it  the  burden  of  many  prayers,  bnt  years  passed,  and 
they  had  both  grown  elderly,  and  yet  no  child  had  been 
vonchsaf  ed  them.  •.^ 

The  antnmn  service  of  the  conrse  of  Abia  had  taken  [ 
Zacharias  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  week  of  Temple  duty  was 
passing.  As  a  ministering  priest  he  had  a  chamber  in  the 
cloisters  that  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  outer  Temple  court. 
His  office  took  him  day  by  day,  in  his  white  official  robes,  to 
the  fourth  and  inmost  space,  immediately  beside  the  sanctuary 
itself,  a  part  into  which  none  could  enter  but  priests  wearing 
their  sacred  garments.  This  court  rose  above  three  other 
spaces,  all,  in  succession,  lower  ^ — ^the  court  of  the  men, 
that  of  the  women,  and  that  of  foreigners  who  had  become 
Jews  ^ — each,  separated  from  the  other  by  marble  walls  or 
balustrades,  and  approached  only  by  great  gates,  famous 
throughout  the  world  for  their  magnificence.  Above,  in 
the  central  space,  stood  the  sanctuary,  springing  from  a  level 
fifteen  steps  higher  than  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  next, 
below  it,  and  thus  visible  from  all  parts,  as  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  whole  terraced  structure.  It  was  built  of  blocks 
of  fine  white  marble,  each  about  37  feet'  in  length,  12  in 
height,  and  18  in  breadth,^  the  courses  which  formed  the 
foundations  measuring,  in  some  cases,  the  still  huger  size  of 
70  feet  in  length,  9  in  width,  and  8  in  height.*  The  whole 
area  enclosed  within  the  Temple  bounds  formed  a  square  of 
600  or  900  feet,"  and  over  the  highest  level  of  this  rose  the 
gilded  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  a  building,  perhaps,  about  150 
feet  long  by  90  broad,^  with  two  wings  or  shoulders  of  30 
feet  each,  on  a  line  with  the  facade,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  roof  glittering  with  gilded  spikes,  to  prevent  pollution 
from  above  by  unclean  birds  alighting  on  it.** 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  natural  surface  of  the  hill 
on  which  these  amazing  structures  were  built  was  altogether 
too  contracted  and  steep  to  supply  the  level  space  needed, 
the  grandeur  of  the  architecture  as  a  whole  will  be  even  more 

*  Jo8.,  Bell,  Jud.,  V.  6.  2.  *  Jos.,  c.  Apion,  11.  8. 

»  Jos.,  Ant.,  XV.  11.  3.  *  BelL  Jud,,  v.  6.  6. 

»  Mr.  James  Fergusson  in  Did.  of  Bible:  Art.  Temple.  Merx  in  Her- 
zrg^  XV.  514  ff. 
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apparent.  Tlie  plateau  of  the  successive  courts  was  only 
secnred  by  building  np  a  wall  from  tbe  yalley  beneath,  to  the 
height  required,  and  this,  on  the  south  side,  required  a  solid 
mass  of  masonry  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  almost  equal  in 
height  to  the  tallest  of  our  church  spires,  while  on  the  top  of 
an  erection  so  unequalled,  rose  the  magnificent  Royal  Porch, 
a  building  longer  and  higher  than  York  Cathedral.^  No  won- 
der Josephus  calls  such  a  wall  '*  the  most  prodigious  work  ever 
heard  of,''  nor  that  its  surpassing  magnificence,  in  these  years, 
when  its  dazzling  whiteness  shone  fresh  from  the  mason's 
hands,  should  have  gone  abroad  to  all  countries.' 
T^  The  sanctuary  itself  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts — 
the  Holy  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.^*  Before  the  porch  stood 
the  great  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  with  rows  of  rings, — ^to 
which  ihe  beasts  for  sacrifice  were  tied, — sunk  in  the  pave- 
ment, near, — ^while  a  line  of  cedar  beams,  resting  on  eight 
low  pillars,  gave  the  priests  the  means  of  hanging  up  the 
slaughtered  victims,  to  dress  them  for  the  altar.  The  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  inmost  division  of  the  sanctuary,  was  loft  an 
awful  solitude  throughout  the  year,  except  on  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  on  which  the  high  priest  entered  it  alone.  In 
the  Temple  standing  in  Christ's  day  it  was  entirely  empty ,^ 
unless,  indeed,  the  tradition  of  the  Mischna^  be  correct,  tbat 
a  stone  stood  in  it,  instead  of  the  long-lost  Ark  of  the  Oove- 
.  nant,  as  a  spot  on  which  the  high  priest  could  rest  his  censer. 
Great  gates,*"  plated  with  gold,  shut  in  this  awful  chamber, 
and  a  thick  veil  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  in  which  blue  and 
scarlet  and  purple  were  woven  into  a  fabric  of  matchless 
beauty  and  enormous  value — ^the  veil  that  was  afterwards 
rent  in  twain  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  * — hung  before  it, 
dividing  it  from  the  Holy  Place,  and  shutting  out  all  b'ght 
from  its  mysterious  depths.** 

The  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  was  by  two  doors,  of  vast 
height  and  breadth,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,*  as  was  the 
whole  front  on  each  side  of  them,  over  a  breadth  of  thirty 
feet,  and  a  height  of  fuUv  a  hundred  and  thirty .^  The  upper 
part,  over  the  gates,  which  remained  always  open,  was  covered 
by  an  ornamentation  of  great  golden  vines,**  from  which  hung 
clusters  of  grapes  the  length  of  a  man's  stature.  No  wonder 
Josephus  adds  that  such  a  front  wanted  nothing  that  could 

*  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  9.  *  Jos.,  Ant,,  xv.  11.  3. 

•  Dell  Jud.,  V.  6. 5.        *  Mischna  Joma,  v.  2.        •  Matt,  xxvii.  61. 
s  Job..  Bell,  Jud,,  y.  6.  6.  7  Jos.,  Dell.  Jud,,  v.  6.  4. 
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give  aiJ  idea  of  splendour,  since  the  plates  of  gold,  of  great 
weight/  as  he  adds,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  morning  snn  with 
a  dazzling  brightness,  from  which  the  ejes  tnmed  awaj 
overpowered.^  When  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Place  were 
opened,  all  was  seen  as  far  as  the  inner  reil,  and  all  gUttered 
with  a  surface  of  beaten  gold. 

In  the  Holy  Place  stood  only  three  things:  the  golden 
candlestick  with  its  seven  lamps,  in  allnsion  to  the  seven 
planets;^  the  table  of  shewbread;  and  between  them,  the 
altar  of  incense.  In  the  entrance,  which  was  merely  the  open 
fore-half  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  front,  was 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  stood  two  tables,  one  of  marble, 
the  other  of  gold,  on  which  the  priests,  at  their  entering  or 
coming  out  of  the  Holy  Place,  laid  the  old  shewbread  and  the 
new.^  Before  the  entrance,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  stood 
the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering,  of  unhewn  stone,  which  no 
tool  had  touched,  and  the  brazen  laver,^  in  which  the  priests 
washed  their  hands  and  feet  before  beginning  their  ministra- 
tions. 

"  In  the  morning,"  says  Josephus,^  "  at  the  opening  of  the 
inner  temple,"  that  is,  of  the  court  of  the  priests, "  those  who 
are  to  officiate,  receive  the  sacrifices,  as  they  do  again  at  noon. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  carry  any  vessel  into  the  holy  house. 
When  the  d^ys  are  over  in  which  a  course  of  priests  officiates, 
other  priests  succeed  in  the  performance  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
assemble  together  at  mid-day  and  receive  the  keys  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  vessels."  Among  the  various  priestly  duties 
none  was  of  such  esteem  as  the  offering  of  incense.  The  heat 
of  eastern  and  southern  countries,  by  its  unpleasant  physical 
effects,  doubtless  first  led  to  the  practice  of  burning  odorous 
substances,  though  luxury  and  mere  indulgence  soon  adopted 
it.  Ultimately,  not  only  chambers,  clothes,^  and  furniture 
were  thus  perfumed,  but  the  beards  and  whole  persons  of 
guests,  in  great  houses,  at  their  coming  and  leaving.^  Burn- 
ing censers  were  waved  before  princes,  and  altars,  on  which 
incense  was  burned,  were  raised  before  them  in  the  streets, 
when  they  entered  towns  or  cities.®  Thus  esteemed  a  mark 
of  the  highest  honour,  the  custom  was  early  transferred  to 

•  Jos.,  Bell,  Jud.y  v.  5.  6;  c.  Apion,  ii.  8.  *  Ant.,,  iii.  6.  7. 

•  Bell  Jiid,y  ▼.  6.  6.  ^  *  Ezod.  xxx.  18,        »  c,  Apion,  ii.  8. 

•  Song  of  Sol.  iii  6. 

^  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.   Kosenmuller,  Morgenl.,  toI.  It. 
ip.  167, 196. 
»  Curt,,  v.  1.  20. 
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religious  worship,  in  the  belief  that  the  Deity  delighted  in  the 
odours  thus  offered.  Hence  it  became  a  part  ot  the  recognised 
worship  of  Jehovah,^  the  Mosaic  law  requiring  incense  to  be 
burnt  on  the  altar  with  many  offerings.^  A  daily  incense 
offering  morning  and  evening,  on  a  special  altar,  in  the  Holy 
Place,  at  the  times  of  trimming  and  kindling  the  sacred 
lamps,^  was  also  ordained,  and  another  yearly,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  by  the  high  priest,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.* 

The  daily  incense  offering  required  the  ministration  of  two 
priests,*  one  of  whom  bore  the  incense  in  a  special  vessel ;  the 
other,  glowing  embers  in  a  golden  fire-pan,  from  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice  before  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Place,**  and 
these  he  spread  on  an  altar  within.  The  first  priest  then 
sprinkled  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,  an  office  held  so 
honourable  ^  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  perform  it  twice," 
since  it  brought  the  offering  priest  nearer  the  Divine  Presence 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies  than  any  other  priestly  act,  and 
carried  with  it  the  richest  blessing  from  on  high,  which  all 
ought  to  have  a  chance  of  thus  obtaining.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  functions,  it  was  determined  daily  by  lot.**** 

During  the  burning  of  the  incense,  each  morning  and  night, 
the  worshippers  in  the  different  courts  remained  in  silent 
prayer,  their  faces  towards  the  holy  spot  where  the  symbol  of 
their  devotions  was  ascending  in  fragrant  clotlis  towards 
heaven :  their  fondest  hope  being  that  their  prayer  might 
rise  up,7  odorous  and  well-pleasing  like  it,  towards  Jehovah. 
While  the  priests  entered,  morning  and  evening,  into  the 
Holy  Place,  with  its  seven  lamps  burning  night  and  day  for 
ever,  the  memento  of  the  awful  presence  in  the  pillar  of  fire 
that  had  guarded  them  of  old,*^  and  its  table  of  "  continual 
bread  "  **  of  the  presence — a  male  lamb,  with  the  due  fruit  and 
drink-offering  connected  with  such  a  sacrifice,  was  ready  to 
be  offered  on  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering  outside.®  The 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  clouds  of  incense,  the  outward 
symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  were  thus  indissolubly 
associated,  and  so  holy  were  they  in  all  eyes,  that  the  hours 
sacred  to  them  were  known  as  those  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening  sacrifice.*     They  served,  still  further,  to  set  a  time, 


»  Dent,  xxxiii.  10.  *  Lev.  ii.  1  ff. ;  vi.  15.  '  Exod.  xl.  27. 

*  Lev.  xvi.  12.  '  See  Isa.  vi.  6.  •  Jos.,  Ant,  xiii.  10.  3. 

7  Ps.  cxU.  2. 

8  Two  lambs  were  offered  on  Sabbaths,  Num.  xxviii.  9, 10. 

9  IKingsxviii.  29.  86. 
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tkroogliout  tlie  Jewish  world,  for  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  of  all  Israel,  and  thns,  when  the  priest  stood  bj  the 
incense  altar,  and  the  flame  of  the  burnt  ofEering,  outside, 
ascended,  the  prayers  ofEered  in  the  Temple  courts  were 
repeated  all  over  the  land,  and  even  in  every  region,  however  . 
distant,  to  which  a  godly  Jew  had  wandered.  — ^ 

On  the  day  when  onr  narrative  opens,  the  lot  for  the  daily 
incense  offering  had  fallen  on  Zacharias.  In  his  white  sacer- 
dotal robes,  with  covered  head  and  naked  feet,  at  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell  which  announced  that  the  morning  or  evening 
sacrifice  was  about  to  be  laid  on  "the  great  altc^,  he  entered 
the  Holy  Place,  that  the  clouds  of  the  incense,  which  sym- 
bolized Israel's  prayers,  might  herald  the  way  for  the  smoke 
of  the  victim  presently  to  be  burned  in  their  stead.^  In  a 
place  so  sacred,  separated  only  by  a  veil  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  awful  presence  chamber  of  the  Almighty — a  place 
where  Ck>d  had  already  shown  that  He  was  near,  by  human 
words  to  the  officiating  priest  "*™ — at  a  moment  so  solemn, 
when  it  had  fallen  to  hun  to  enjoy  an  awful  honour  which 
most  of  his  brethren  could  not  expect  to  obtain,  and  which 
could  never  be  repeated,  he  must  have  been  well-nigh  over- 
powered with  emotion.  At  the  tinkling  of  the  beU  all  the 
priests  and  Levites  took  their  stations  through  the  Temple 
courts,  and  he  and  his  helper  began  their  ministrations. 

And  now  the  coals  are  laid  on  the  altar,  the  helping  priest 
retires,  and  Zacharias  is  left  alone  with  the  mysterious,  ever- 
burning lamps,  and  the  glow  of  the  altar  which  was  believed 
to  have  been  kindled,  at  first,  from  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the 
desert,  and  to  have  been  kept  unquenched,  by  miracle,  since 
then.^  He  pours  the  incense  on  the  flames,  and  its  fragrance 
rises  in  clouds,  which  are  the  symbol  of  the  prayers  of  Israel, 
now  rising  over  all  the  earth.  As  the  intercessor  for  his 
people,  for  the  time,  he,  too,  joins  his  supplications. 

We  need  not  question  what  the  burden  of  that  prayer 
must  have  been,  with  one,  who,  like  him,  "  waited  for  the 
Consolation  of  Israel,"  and  '*  looked  for  Redemption."  ^  It 
was,  doubtless,  that  the  sins  of  the  nation,  his  own  sins,  and 
the  sins  of  his  household,^  might  be  forgiven ;  that  Jehovah 
would  accept  the  atonement  of  the  lamb  presently  to  bum 
on  the  great  altar  in  their  stead ;  and  that  the  long-expected 
Hope  of  Israel,  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophets,  might  soon 
appear. 

»  Luke  ii.  26,  38.  «  Lev.  xvi.  17, 
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While  he  prays,  there  stands  a  mysterious  Presence  before 
him,  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  the  side  of  good  omen,  as 
the  angels,  afterwards,  appeared  at  the  right  side,  in  the  Holy 
Sepnlchre,^  and  as  Christ  was  seen,  by  the  martyr  Stephen, 
standing  on  the  Bight  Hand  of  God.^  No  wonder  he  was 
alarmed  at  such  a  sight,  in  snch  a  place.  Fear  of  the  snper- 
natnral  is  instinctive.  In  the  history  of  his  own  nation, 
which  Zacharias,  like  erery  Jew,  knew  so  well,  Jacob  had  held 
it  a  wonder  that  he  had,  as  he  believed,  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  that  his  life  was  preserved ;  ^  Jehovah  Himself  had  hid- 
den Moses  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  he  mightmee  the  divine 
glory  only  after  it  had  passed  by,  '*  For  no  man,"  He  had 
said,  ^'  shall  see  Me  and  live."^  The  stout-hearted  Gideon 
had  trembled  at  the  sight  of  an  angel ;  *  Manoah  had  expected 
to  die  after  a  similar^vision ;  ^  and  when  Daniel  saw  the  very 
angel  ^  now  before  Zacharias  **  there  remained  no  strength 
in  him." 

Bnt  Gabriel  had  come  on  a  mission  befitting  the  world 
from  which  he  had  been  sent.  The  honr  had  arrived  when 
the  prayer  which  Zacharias,  and  those  like  him,  had  so  long 
raised,  shonld  be  heard.  The  Messiah  was  abont  to  be  revealed, 
and  the  faithfnl  priest  who  had  so  longed  for  His  appearing 
wonld  be  hononred  by  a  relationship  to  Him.  He  had  for 
many  a  year  desired  a  son :  not  only  wonld  his  wish  be  grafted, 
at  last,  bnt  the  son  to  be  bom  wonld  be  the  prophet,  long 
annonnced,  to  go  before  the  Expected  One,  to  prepare  His 
way.®  He  need  not  fear:  he  who  speaks  is  Gabriel,  the 
archangel,  who  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  as  one  who 
thus  always  beholds  the  face  of  the  Great  Father  in  heaven, 
he  has  a  tender  love  to  His  children  on  earth.  Had  Zacharias 
thought  how  the  skies  rejoice  at  a  sinner's  repenting ;  ^  how 
the  angels  are  always  near  ns  when  we  pray ;  ^^  how  they  bear 
onr  prayers  into  the  presence  of  God ;  "and  how,  at  last,  they 
guide  the  souls  of  the  just  to  everlasting  joy  ;^*  he  would  have 
rejoiced  even  while  he  trembled. 

But  the  heart  is  slow  to  receive  the  access  of  any  sudden 
joy,  and  to  lay  aside  disappointment.  The  thought  rises  in 
the  heart  of  Zacharias  tl^t  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  may  well  be  true ;  but,  as  to  the  son  promised  to 

^  Mark  xvi.  5.  *  Acts  vii.  55.     '  Gen.  xzxii.  80.     *  Exod.  zxxiii  20. 

•  Jud.  Ti.  22.  *  Jud.  ziii.  22.              7  Dan.  Tiii.  16 ;  ix.  21 ;  x.  8. 

»  Luke  i.  76.  »  Luke  xv.  10.        ^  1  Cor.  xi.  10.         "  Bcv.  viii  8. 
M  Luke  xvi.  22. 
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his  wife,  stricken  in  years  as  she  now  is,  can  it  he  possihie  P 
A  sndden  dnmbness,  imposed  at  the  angel's  word,  at  once 
rebnkes  his  doubt,  and  confirms  his  faiths 

Meanwhile,  the  mnltitnde,  without,  wondered  at  the  delay- 
in  his  re-appearance,  to  bless  and  dismiss  them.  The  priest's 
coming  out  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  signal  for  the  lamb 
being  laid  on  the  altar,  and  was  a  moment  of  passing  interest 
in  Jewish  worship.  A  passage  in  that  noble  relic  of  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  literature,  Ecclesiasticus,^  respecting  the 
great  patriot  high  priest,  Simon  the  Just,^  brings  a  similar 
scene,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale,  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  vividly  before  us.  The  crowds  now  around 
marked  some  other  than  a  common  day,'*^  and  we  need  only 
tone  down  the  picture  to  suit  it  to  the  present  case;  for 
Zacharias,  as  a  faithful  priest,  engaged  on  such  a  service, 
was,  for  the  time,  an  object  of  almost  sacred  reverence. 

"  How  glorious  was  he,"  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  before 
the  multitude  ****  of  the  people,  in  his  coming  forth  from  within 
the  veil ! "  He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud,  and  as  the  moon  when  its  days  are  full ;  as  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  the  rain- 
bow that  glitters  on  the  bright  clouds,  and  as  the  flower  of 
rDses  in  the  spring  of  the  year;"  as  lilies  by  the  rivers  of 
waters,  and  as  the  branches  of  the  frankincense  tree  in  the 
time  of  summer.     .     .     . 

"  When  he  put  on  the  robes  of  state,  and  was  arrayed  in 
all  his  ornaments,  when  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he 
adorned  the  fore-court  of  the  Sanctuary.  But  when  he 
received  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  from  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  a  crown  of  brethren 
round  him,  then  was  he  like  the  young  cedar  on  Lebanon, 
and  they  were  round  him  like  palm-trees,  and  all  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  in  their  splendid  robes,  and  the  gifts  for  the 
Lord  in  their  hands,  from  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel. 
And,  when  he  had  finished  the  service  at  the  altars,  that  he 
might  do  honour  to  the  offering  of  the  Most  High,  Almighty, 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sacrifice,  and  poured 
out  the  blood  of  grapes ;  he  poured  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  Most  High,  the 
King  of  all.  Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron;  with  the 
silver  trumpets  of  wondrous  workmanship  did  they  sound, 
and  made  a  great  noise  to  be  heard,  for  a  remembrance 

1  Chap.  1.  6-8,  11-21. 
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before  the  Most  High."  Then  all  the  people,  together,  hasted, 
and  fell  down  to  the  earth,  upon  their  faces,  to  worship  Grod, 
the  Lord  Almighty,  the  Most  High.  The  singers  also  sang 
praises  with  their  voices ;  with  great  variety  of  sonnds  was 
there  made  sweet  melody.  And  the  people  besonght  the 
Lord,  the  Most  High,  by  prayer  before  Him  that  is  merciful, 
till  the  glorious  exalting  '*''  of  the  Lord  was  ended,  and  His 
worship  was  finished. 

"Then  he  came  down,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  over  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  give  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  and  to  glorify  His  name. 
And  they  bowed  themselves  down  to  worship  the  second 
time,  that  they  might  receive  a  blessLng  from  the  Most 
High."" 

Fear  lest  any  calamity  might  have  befallen  Zacharias 
added  to  the  rising  excitement.  He  might  have  been  cere- 
monially unclean,  and  the  divine  anger  at  the  Holy  Place 
being  thus  polluted,  might  have  struck  him  down.  The 
ofEering  priest  never  remained  longer  than  was  necessary  in 
so  august  a  Presence.^  His  appearance,  at  last,  however, 
explained  all.  They  could  receive  no  blessiixg  that  day,  and 
Zacharias  could  no  longer  minister  in  his  course,  for  he  was 
speechless; 3  all  he  could  do  was  to  teU  them  by  signs  what 
had  happened.  Had  they  known  it,  his  silence  for  the  time 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  lasting  silence  of  the  Law,  of  which 
he  was  a  minister,  now  that  Chnst  was  about  to  come.'^'' 

Having  no  more  to  detain  him  at  Jerusalem,  Zacharias 
returned  home,  we  presume,  to  Hebron.^  His  journey,  if 
it  was  in  October,  as  seems  likely,  would  lead  him  through 
the  cheerful  scenes  of  the  grape  harvest — a  great  event,  even 
yet,  in  the  Hebron  district.  Had  it  been  in  April,  at  the 
spring  service,  the  stony  hills,  and  deep  red  or  yellow  soil  of 
the  valleys  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  would  have  been 
ablaze  with  bnght  colours;  shrubs,  grass,  gay  weeds,  and 
wild-flowers,  over  all  the  uplands,  and  thickets,  of  varied 
blossom,  sprinkled  with  sheets  of  white  briar  roses,  in  the 
hollows;  the  beautiful  cyclamen  peeping  from  under  the 
gnarled  roots  of  great  trees,  and  from  amidst  the  roadside 
stones.      Towns  of  stone  houses,  of  which  the  ruins  still 


*  Lightfoot,  Hora  Heh.^  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

'  A  dumb  priest  could  not  minister.     Ligbtfoot,  Uot<x  Hcb  ,  -vol  iii. 
p.  23. 
»  Ewald,  Keim  Othon.  Lex.  Rabbin,,  p.  321. 
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remain,  rose,  flat-roofed,  from  the  hill-sides,  or  from  their 
tops,  in  sight  of  each  other,  all  the  way.  Fields  with  stone 
walls,  now,  in  the  antnmn,  lay  idle  after  the  harvest,  or  were 
being  re-sown;  but  the  vineyards,  which  spread  far  and 
wide,  over  valley  and  sloping  height,  resounded  with  voices, 
for  the  houses  were  well-nigh  forsaken  to  gather  the  ripe 
grapes.  Somewhere  in  Hebron,  in  its  cradle  of  hiUs,  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  neighbouring  Mediterranean,  lay 
the  home  of  Zacharias,  and  there,  some  time  in  the  next 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  angel,  EHsabeth 
bore  a  son — ^the  futnre  Baptist ;  and  Zacharias  received  back 
his  speech,  on  the  glad  day  of  the  child  getting  its  name^ — 
the  eighth  after  its  birth, — ^the  day  of  its  admission  into  the 
congregation  of  Israel  by  circumcision. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  MABY. 

TTTHILE  Zacliarias  and  Elisabetli  were  rejoicing  at  their 
'  V  promised  blessing,  in  their  quiet  home  in  the  south, 
there  lived  in  the  village  of  Nazareth  or  Nazara,  over  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  them,  a  Jew  of  the  name  of 
Joseph,  and  a  simple  maiden  named  Mary,  who  was  betrothed 
to  him  as  his  future  wife.  Though  humble  enough  in  position 
— ^f or  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter — Joseph  was,  in  reality, 
of  the  noblest  blood  of  his  race,  for  he  could  claim  descent 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  his  nation,  and  was  the  legal  heir 
to  the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon. 

It  needs  not  surprise  us  that  the  representative  of  such  an 
illustrious  ancestry  should  be  found  in  a  station  so  obscure. 
In  the  book  of  Judges,^  we  find  a  g^randson  of  Moses  reduced 
to  engage  himself  as  family  priest,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  for  a 
yearly  wage  of  "ten  shekels,  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his 
victuals."  *  At  the  present  day,  the  green  turban  which  marks 
descent  from  Mahomet  is  often  worn  in  the  East  by  the  veiy 
poor,  and  even  by  beggars.  In  our  own  history,  the  glory 
of  the  once  illustrious  Plantagenets  so  completely  waned,  that 
the  direct  representative  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed  the  trade 
of  a  cobbler  in  Newport,  Shropshire,  in  1637.  Among  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of 
Edward  I.,  and  entitled  to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  were  a 
village  butcher,  and  a  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate,  and  among 
the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  included  the  late  sexton  of  a 
London  church.^  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  nation  for 
century  after  century ;  its  deportation  to  Babylon,  and  long 
suspension  of  national  life;  its  succession  of  high-priestly 
rulers,  after  the  return ;  its  transition  to  the  Asmonean  line, 

^  Chap,  xviii  80 ;  %m.  10.         >  Burke's  Anecdotes  of  The  Peerage, 
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and,  finally,  the  reign  of  tHe  Idomean  honse  of  Herod,  with 
all  the  storm  and  tnrmoil  which  marked  so  many  changes, 
had  left,  to  nse  the  ^gxixe  of  Isaiah,^  only  a  root  in  a  dry 
ground,  a  hnmble  citizen  of  Nazareth,  as  the  heir  of  its 
ancient  royalty.* 

In  the  same  city  lived  a  family,  which,  like  that  of  Joseph, 
seems  to  have  been  long  settled  there.  The  names  of  the 
parents  we  do  not  know,  but  they  had  three  daughters,*  one 
of  whom,  Mary,  was  betrothed  to  Joseph.  The  relation  thus 
created  was  familiar  to  onr  own  ancestors  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Shakespere,'  and  was  equivalent  to  a  civil  contract  of 
marriage,  to  be  duly  followed  by  the  religious  rite.  Among 
the  Jews  of  Mary's  day,  it  was  even  more  of  an  actual  engage- 
ment. The  betrothal  was  formally  made,  with  rejoicings,  in 
the  house  of  the  bride,  under  a  tent  or  slight  canopy  raised 
for  the  purpose.^  It  was  called  the  '*  making  sacred,"' as  the 
bride,  thenceforth,  was  sacred  to  her  husband,  in  the  strictest 
sense.  To  make  it  legal,  the  bridegroom  gave  his  betrothed 
a  piece  of  money,*  or  the  worth  of  it,  before  witnesses,  with 
the  words,  "  Lo,  thou  art  betrothed  unto  me,"  or  by  a  formal 
writing,  in  which  similar  words,  and  the  maiden's  name, 
were  given,  and  this,  in  the  same  way,  was  handed  to  her 
before  witnesses.  Betrothals  were  commonly  arranged  by 
the  fathers,  or  in  case  of  their  being  dead,  by  the  mothers, 
or  guardians,  and  the  consent  of  any  brothers  the  maiden 
might  have  was  required.^  In  the  earlier  ages,  verbal 
agreements,  sometimes  confirmed  by  oath,^  before  witnesses, 
were  most  in  use,  but  after  the  Betnrn,  written  forms  became 
the  rule. 

Though  betrothal  was  virtually  marriage,  and  could  only 
be  broken  ofE  by  a  formal  "bill  of  divorcement,"  the  be- 
trothed did  not  at  once  go  to  her  husband's  house.  To  give 
her  time  for  preparation,  and  to  soften  the  pain  of  parting 
from  her  friends,  or,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  let  them  get  a  longer 
benefit  of  her  household  services,  an  interval  elapsed  before 
the  final  ceremony ;  it  might  be  so  many  weeks,  or  months, 
or  even  a  whole  year.* 

It  was  now  the  sixth  monthfrom  the  appearance  of  Gabriel 
to  Zacharias,  and  Mary's  time  of  betrothal  was  passing 

^  Chap.  liii.  2. 

*  William  Shakespere:  A  Biography,    By  Charles. Ejiight,  p.  214. 

*  Alluded  to  in  Ps.  xix.  4,  5.  ^  Gen.  zxiv.  50 ;  zzziv.  11. 
«  Mai.  ii.  14. 
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quickly  away  in  her  family  home  at  Nazareth.  The  fatnre 
Herald  had  been  pointed  out,  and  now  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  Himself  was  to  be  annonnced,  as  silently,  and  with 
as  little  notice  from  men ;  for  Christ,  like  the  snn,  rose  in 
noiseless  stillness. 

A  heart  like  that  of  Mary,  fnU  of  religions  thonghtf nlness 
and  emotion,  mnst  hare  been  doubly  earnest  in  the  daily 
devotions  which  no  Jew  or  Jewess  neglected.^  Like  all  her 
people,  the  time  of  the  morning  offering,  the  honr  of  noon, 
and  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,'  wonld  find  her  in  her 
private  chamber  in  lowly  prayer.  At  some  snch  moment, 
the  great  event  took  place  of  which  the  narrative  of  St. 
Lnke  ^  informs  ns. 

In  the  sizth  month,  we  are  told,  after  the  visit  to  Zacha- 
rias,  Gabriel^  was  sent  from  Grod  to  Mary,  and  having  entered 
her  chamber,  where  the  presence  of  a  man  mnst  have  been 
startling  at  any  time,  but  then  especially, — ^stood  before  her 
with  the  nsnal  salutation,  to  which  he  added  the  mysterious 
words,  that  she  was  highly  favoured,  and  that  the  Lord  was 
with  her.*  Naturally  ta>ubled  by  such  an  interruption  and 
sach  words,  she  shows  a  characteristic  of  her  calm,  self- 
collected  nature  in  being  able  to  think  and  reason,  as  if  un- 
disturbed, what  the  salutation  might  mean.  Whatever  fear 
she  has,  speedily  passes,  before  the  soothing  words  of  her 
visitor.  He  bids  her  lay  aside  her  alarm ;  he  has  come  to 
tell  her  that  she  has  found  favour,  above  all  other  women, 
with  God,  by  being  chosen  as  the  future  mother  of  the  long- 
expected  Messiah,  who  was  to  have  the  name  of  Jesus.^ 
"The  Holy  Ghost,"  he  says,  "shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore 
thy  son  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David;' 
and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of 
His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."*  It  would  have  been  no 
more  than  human  weakness,  if  doubts  had  risen  at  such  an 
announcement,  but  these  he  sets  to  rest,  if  they  were  spring- 
ing, by  telling  her  that  a  miracle,  no  less  wonderful  than  that 
which  would  happen  with  herself,  had  already  been  wrought 
upon  her  relative  ™  EHsaboth.  Mary's  answer  is  the  ideal  of 
dignified  humility,   and  meek  and  reverend  innocence: — 

1  Isa.  i.  15.    Dan.  vi.  11.     Po.  Iv.  17.    Acts  11.  16 ;  ill.  1;  x.  9;  z.  30. 
Dan.  ix.  21. 
«  Chap.  i.  26.  ■  Luke  i.  32     3,  35, 
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"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  onto  me  according 
to  thy  word."     And  presently  she  was  alone. 

Haid  the  narrative  of  the  miracnloxLS  conception  occurred 
in  the  literature  of  a  heathen  nation,  it  would  justly  h&ve 
raised  doubts.  But  in  the  sober  verses  of  the  Gt>spels, 
written  by  Jews,  it  takes  a  far  different  character.  The  idea 
was  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  of  the  infinite  elevation  of 
the  Divine  Being  above  man,  the  profound  regard  of  the 
Jews  for  the  married  state,  and  their  abhorrence  of  unwed- 
ded  life,  make  it  impossible  to  imagine  how  such  a  thought 
could  ever  have  risen  among  them.  ^  The  improbability  of 
its  being  invented  by  a  Jew  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that, 
though  lofty  thoughts  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah  were  not 
wanting  in  some  Israelites,  the  almost  universal  belief  was 
that  He  was  to  be  simply  a  man,  who  would  receive 
miraculous  endowments,  on  His  formal  consecration  as 
Messiah. 

What  best  to  do  in  a  position  so  mysterious  may  well  have 
troubled  Mary's  heart.  The  angel  had  told  her  that  her 
relative  Elisabeth,  as  well  as  herself,  had  been  favoured  of 
God  in  connection  with  the  expected  Messiah,  and  it  is  a 
natural  trait,  in  one  whose  strength  of  mind,  and  calm  de- 
cision of  character,  had  shown  itself  even  in  her  Visitation, 
that  she  now  determined  to  go  to  her  kmswoman  and  confer 
with  her,  though  the  distance  between  them  was  over  a 
hundred  miles. 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  Mary  in  her  solitary  journey — 
for  solitary  she  must  have  been,  with  such  a  secret  in  her 
heart,  even  if  she  travelled  with  a  company?  She  likely 
went  on  foot,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  her  people,  and,  more- 
over, she  was  poor.  The  intimation  made  to  her  was  one 
which  she  could  hardly  grasp  in  its  full  significance.  Her 
Son  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob,  founding  a  kingdom  which 
should  endure  for  ever.  But  this  was  only  what  she  had 
expected  as  a  Jewess,  for,  like  all  her  nation,  she  thought  of 
the  Messiah  as  a  Jewish  king  who  should  restore  the  long- 
lost  glories  of  her  race,  and  make  Israel  triumphant  over  all 
the  heathen.  She  had  been  told  as  well,  however,  that  her 
child,  from  its  birth,  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
and  the  Son  of  God.     The  human  mind  is  slow  to  grasp 

*  Neander*s  L^'fe  of  Christy  p.  14.    Million's  ChrUttanity^  p.  54. 
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great  tmths,  and  needs  to  grow  into  a  compreliension  of 
their  meaning :  it  cannot  receiye  them  in  their  fulness  till  it 
has  been  educated,  step  by  step,  to  understand  them.  Long 
years  after  this  she  only  partisilly  realized  the  import  of  such 
words.  In  her  Son's  youth  she  was  perplexed  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  His  answer,^  when  He  stayed  behind  in  the 
Temple,  and  years  after  that  she  failed,  once  again,  to 
realize  her  true  relations  to  Him.^  Nor  does  she  seem  to 
have  risen  to  the  full  sublimity  of  her  position,  and  of  His, 
while  He  lived,^  though  the  deathless  love  of  a  mother  for 
her  child  brought  her  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.*  But  in  such 
slowness  to  believe,^  and  such  abidingly  imperfect  concep- 
tions, she  was  only  on  a  footing  with  those  who  enjoyed 
habitual  intercourse  with  Him,  hearing  His  words,  and  see- 
ing His  miracles,  day  by  day ;  for  even  the  disciples  remained 
to  the  end  Jewish  peasants,  in  their  ideas  respecting  Him, 
thinking  that  He  was  only  a  political  deliverer  of  the  nation.* 
Preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  fixed  opinions,  leads  to  a 
wrong  reading  of  any  evidence.  We  unconsciously  distort 
facts,  or  invent  them,  to  support  our  favourite  theories,  and 
see  everything  through  their  medium,^  like  the  musician, 
who  held  that  God  worked  six  days,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh,  because  there  are  seven  notes  in  music ;  or  as  in  the 
instance  fancied  by  Helvetius,  where  a  loving  couple  had  no 
doubt  that  two  objects,  visible  on  the  disc  of  the  moon,  were 
two  lovers  bending  towards  each  other,  while  a  clergyman 
had  as  little,  that  they  were  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral. 
Our  conclusions  are  determined  largely  by  our  predisposi- 
tions, and  our  prejudices,  or  prejudgments,  in  great  measure 
monopolize  our  faculties.  We  are  not  so  much  ignorant 
as  perverted.  We  see  truth  through  a  prism.  We  are  so 
entirely  the  creatures  of  education,  of  the  opinions  of  our 
neighbours  and  of  our  family,  and  of  the  thousand  influences 
of  life,  that  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  see  truth  in  its  own 
white  and  unbroken  light  is,  as  Christ  tells  us,  by  our  becom- 
ing little  children.  With  Mary  and  the  disciples  this  came 
in  the  end,  but  not  till  then.  The  influence  expressed  in 
Seneca's  apophthegm— Sorde^  cognita  Veritas — blinded  their 
eyes,  in  part,  while  our  Lord  was  still  with  them ;  but  He  rose 
to  His  divine  grandeur  as  He  left  them.     In  the  Acts  and 

1  Luke  ii.  50.  '  John  ii.  4.  *  Mark  iii.  21.    John  viL  6. 

*  John  xix.  26.  •  Luke  xxiv.  25.  «  Luke  xxiv.  21, 

»  Sir  W.  Hanulton's  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  75  ff. 
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ihe  Episodes  the  disciples  breatHe  a  far  loftier  spirituality,  in 
their  conception  of  the  work  and  Person  of  Christ,  than  in 
the  (Gospels,  and  Mary,  beyond  question,  was  not  behind  men 
with  whose  lot  she  from  ihat  time  cast  in  her  own.° 

Her  meeting  with  Elisabeth  was  naturally  marked  by  the 
deep  emotion  of  both,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  earliest  and 
grandest  of  onr  hymns,  the  Magnificat.  Greeted  by  Elisabeth 
as  the  future  mother  of  her  Lord,  Mary  breaks  out,  with  the 
poetical  fervour  of  Eastern  nature,  in  a  strain  of  exalted 
feeling.  The  rhythmical  expression  into  which  she  falls  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  imbued,  as  all 
Jewish  minds  were,  with  the  style  and  imagery  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Like  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  or  Judith,  she 
utters  a  song  of  joy : — 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,^ 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour ; ' 

For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  hand- 
maiden; 

For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed.  * 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things ;  * 
And  Holy  is  E&s  name.  * 

And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  tear  Him,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  • 

He  hath  showed  strength  with  His  arm ;  ^ 

He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
hearts.  ® 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats ; 

And  exalted  them  of  low  degree.  • 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ;  ^^ 

And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel  ^^ 

Li  remembrance  of  His  mercy ;  ^^ 

As  He  spake  to  our  fathers,  ^* 

To  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever. 

The  whole  hymn  is  a  mosaic  of  Old  Testament  imagery 
and  language,  and  shows  a  mind  so  coloured  by  the  sacred 
writings  of  her  people  that  her  whole  utterance  becomes, 

*  Ps.  xxxiv.  8.  *  1  Sam.  ii.  1.    Ps.  xxxv.  9.         *  Gen.  xxx.  18. 

*  Ps.  Ixxi.  19;  cxxvi  2,  3.  •  Ps.  cxi.  9.  •  Ps.  oiii.  17. 

7  Ps.  xcYiii.  1 ;  Ixxxix.  10;  oxyiii.  15,  16.    "  Exod.  xv.  16.  1  Sam.  ii.  4. 

*  1  Sam.  ii.  8.    Ps.  cxiii.  7.  ^1  Sam.  ii.  5. 

"  Isa.  xli.  8.  M  Pb.  xxx.  4 ;  xcvii.  12.  »  Mio.  vii.  20. 
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spontaneoiLsly,  as  by  a  second  nature,  an  eclio  of  that  of 
prophets  and  saints.  It  is  snch  as  we  might  have  expected 
from  the  lips  of  some  ideal  Pnritan  maiden,  in  those  days  in 
onr  own  history,  when  men  were  so  deeply  read  in  the  oracles 
of  God,  that  their  ordinary  conversation  fell  into  Scriptnral 
phrases  and  allnsions,  and  their  whole  life  was  colonred  by 
the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  in- 
terests. ^  Mary,  like  them,  mnst  have  liyed  in  a  constant 
realization  of  the  presence  and  special  providence  of  One 
with  whose  gracious  commnnications  to  her  people  she  had 
thus  filled  her  whole  thoughts.  A  Jewish  pnritanism,  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  spiritual  type,  must  have  been  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  she  moved,  and  in  which  her  child  was 
hereafter  to  be  trained. 

The  high  intellectual  emotion  and  eloquence  of  the  Magni' 
ficat  reveisd  a  nature  of  no  common  mould,  as  its  intense 
religious  fervour  shows'  spiritual  characteristics  of  the 
noblest  type.  But  the  strain  throughout  is  strictly  limited 
to  what  we  might  have  expected  in  a  Jewish  maiden.  It  is 
intensely  national  when  it  is  not  personal.  She  rejoices  in 
God,  and  magnifies  His  name,  for  having  honoured  her  so 
greatly,  notwithstanding  her  low  estate.  He  has  done  great 
things  for  her,  which  will  make  all  generations  pronounce 
her  blessed.  He  has  thus  favoured  her  because  she  feared 
Him,  for  His  mercy  is  on  such,  from  generation  to  generation. 
As  of  old,  when  He  showed  strength  with  His  arm,  and  scat- 
tered the  proud,  and  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones, 
to  deliver  or  exalt  His  weak  and  lowly  people,  so,  now.  He 
has  exalted  her,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  great  ones ; 
He  has  filled  her,  who  was  like  the  hungry,  with  good  things, 
and  has  sent  away  empty  the  rich,  who  expected  His  favours. 
Through  her  He  has  holpen  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His 
promise  to  her  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever, 
that  He  would  be  their  God.^  Her  son  was  to  be  the  Anoin- 
ted who  should  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  its  troubles.'*  As  a 
descendant  of  David,  she  doubtless  thinks  of  Herod,  sitting, 
as  an  Edomite  intruder,  on  the  throne  rightfully  due  to  her 
own  race,  yet,  as  an  Israelite  in  the  best  sense,  the  redemp- 
tion of  her  people  goes  beyond  the  merely  patriotic  and 
political,  to  the  restoration  of  that  primitive  loyalty  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers  which  she  cherished  in  her  own  breast, 

^  Maoaplay's  DeBcription  of  the  Puritans,     Estay  on  Milton^  23. 
«  Gen.  xvii.  7.  *  Pb.  xxv.  22. 
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but  the  spirit  of  which  her  people  had  well-nigh  lost,  amidst 
all  their  steadfastness  in  the  enter  forms. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  willingly  Mary  lingered  in 
Hebron,  and  that  she  was  loth  to  retnm  to  Nazareth  sooner 
than  was  necessary.  Elisabeth  knew  her  great  secret  and 
her  innocence,  bnt  at  Nazareth  she  wonld  be  among  her 
neighbonrs,  who  might  not  credit  her  assurances ;  and  she 
must  some  day,  as  late  as  possible,  break  the  matter  to  her 
betrothed.  It  is  no  wonder  to  find  that  three  months 
passed,  before  she  conld  venture  to  turn  her  face  homeward 
once  more. 

Her  position  on  her  return,  indeed,  exposed  her  to  a  trial, 
great  above  all  others  to  a  virtuous  woman.  Conscious  of 
perfect  purity,  she  is  suspected  of  the  reverse  by  him  to 
whom  her  troth  is  plighted ;  but  He  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb  relieved  her  from  her  troubles  by  making 
known  to  Joseph  the  mysterious  truth.  As  a  just  man — 
which  was  a  current  expression  of  the  time  for  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Law  ^ — and  yet  unwilling  to  expose  her  to 
public  shame,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  divorce  her 
formally,  by  a  written  "  bill,"  duly  attested  by  witnesses,' 
but  being  divinely  instructed  that  Ms  fears  were  groundless, 
he  freed  her  from  all  future  trouble  by  taking  her  home  as 
his  wife. 

Legend,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  early  busy  with 
the  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

We  are  told  that  Joseph,  though  a  carpenter,  was  made  a 
priest  in  the  Temple,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
and  his  fame  for  holiness.^  Mary  was  his  second  wife,  and 
found  herself,  on  her  coming  home,  in  a  circle  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  left  by  her  predecessor — the  family  known 
in  the  Gk>spels  as  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  our  Lord.  Mary, 
as  has  been  said,  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna> 
On  her  father's  side  she  came  from  Nazareth ;  on  her 
mother's,  from  Bethlehem.  Joachim  was  a  simple.  God-fear- 
ing man,  a  shepherd,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  married  Anna 
when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Twenty  years  passed, 
however,  without  their  having  a  child,  and  both  Joachim  and 
Anna  grieved  sorely  at  their  loneliness.  At  the  Temple, 
Joachim  found  himself  ordered  away  from  among  those  who 

*  Mackmght*s  Uar.  of  Gospel,  in  loo. 

?  Dent.  xxiv.  1.    Talmud,  Tract,  Oittin,  ■  Hist.  Joseph,  cap.  u. 

^  Ev,  de  Nat*  Mar.,  o.  i.  2 ;  Hist,  de  Nat  Mar,,  o.  i.  2.    Protev.,  o.  i. 
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had  cHildren,  and  his  offerings  refused,  and  Anna,  also,  had 
to  bear  reproach  from  the  women  of  her  people. 

Then  *'  Anna  wept  sore,  and  prayed  to  God.  And  when 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord  came,  Judith,  her  maid,  said  to 
her,  How  long  will  thy  soul  mourn  P  It  becomes  thee  not  to 
be  sad,  for  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  has  come.  Take  thy 
head-dress,  which  the  needlewoman  gave  me ;  it  is  not  al- 
lowed me  to  put  it  on  thee,  because  I  am  thy  maid,  and  thou 
comest  of  kings."  ^  Then  was  Anna  much  troubled,  and  laid 
aside  ber  mourning,  and  adorned  her  head,  and  put  on  her 
bridal  robes,  and  went  into  the  garden  about  the  ninth  hour.^ 
There  she  saw  a  laurel-tree,  and  sat  down  beneath  it,  and 
prayed  thus  to  Qod : — "  God  of  my  fathers,  bless  me  and  hear 
i^y  cry,  as  Thou  heardest  Sarah,  and  blessedst  her  by  giving 
her  a  son,  Isaac."  While,  now,  she  was  looking  up  to 
heaven,  she  saw  the  nest  of  a  sparrow  in  the  laurel-tree,  and 
she  sighed  and  said,  "  Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me,  who  have  no 
child !  Why  was  I  bom  that  I  should  have  become  accursed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  despised,  and  scorned,  and 
driven  away  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  my  God  ?  Woe 
is  me,  to  what  can  I  liken  myself  ?  Not  to  the  birds  of  the 
heavens,  for  they  have  young ;  not  to  the  senseless  beasts, 
for  they  are  fruitful  before  Thee,  0  Lord ;  not  to  the  crea- 
tures of  the  waters,  for  they  have  young;  not  to  the  earth, 
for  it  brings  forth  fruits  in  their  seasons,  and  blesses  Thee, 
OLord."' 

Then  an  angel  came  and  told  her  she  should  have  a  child. 
And  Anna  said,  "As  the  Lord  God  liveth,  be  it  male  or 
female  that  I  bear,  I  vow  it  to  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  serve 
Him  all  the  days  of  its  life."  And  Anna  bore  a  daughter, 
and  called  it  Mary,  as  the  angel  had  commanded. 

When  six  months  had  passed,  Anna  put  Mary  on  the 
ground,  and  found  that  she  could  totter  a  few  steps.'  Then 
she  said,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  thou  shalt  never  put  thy  foot 
on  the  earth  again  till  I  have  led  thee  into  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Joachim  made  a  great 
feast,  and  called  to  it  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  the  elders, 
and  many  friends.  And  he  brought  the  maiden  to  the  priests, 
and  they  blessed  her,  and  said,  "  God  of  our  fathers,  bless  this 
child,  and  give  her  a  name  which  shall  be  known  through  all 
generations.    And  all  the  people  said.  Amen." 

^  Protev,,  0.  ii.  8,  4«  '  The  time  of  the  eTening  sacrifice. 

'  JFfoUVn  0.  i.  7, 
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We  are  then  told  that  Mary  was  taken  to  the  Temple 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  having  lived  till  then  in  a 
sanctuary  made  for  her  in  her  father's  honse.  And  while 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  at  the  foot  of  the  fifteen  steps  that 
led  up  to  the  Temple  courts,  and  were  changing  their  soiled 
travelling  raiment  for  clean  and  fitting  dress,  as  the  custom 
was,  Mary  climbed  the  steps  alone,  and  never  looked  back, 
but  kept  her  face  towards  the  altar.  And  she  was  left  in  the 
Temple,  that  she  might  grow^ip  with  the  other  virgins. 

From  this  time  till  she  was  twelve  years  old,  it  is  said,  she 
lived  in  the  Temple,*"  her  graces  keeping  pace  with  her  years. 
From  the  morning  till  the  third  hour,  she  remained  in  prayer, 
and  from  that  till  the  ninth  she  was  busied  with  spinning.' 
Then  she  betook  herself  once  more  to  prayer,  till  an  angel  each 
day  came  with  food  for  her.  Her  betrothal  to  Joseph  is  re- 
lated in  great  detail,  but  we  forbear  to  quote  it. 

Tradition,  to  which  we  owe  these  beautiful  legends,  has 
deUghted  to  speak  of  the  Virgin's  appearance  and  character. 
She  was  more  given  to  prayer,  we  i-ead,  than  any  round  her, 
brighter  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  law,  and  perfectly  humble ; 
she  delighted  to  sing  the  Psahns  of  David  with  a  melodious 
voice,  and  all  loved  her  for  her  kindness  and  modesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  Mary's  person, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  remote  generations  imagined 
her.  She  was  in  all  things  serious  and  earnest,  says  one  old 
tradition,^  spoke  little,  and  only  what  was  to  the  purpose; 
she  was  very  gentle,  and  showed  respect  and  honour  to  all. 
She  was  of  middle  height,  though  some  say  she  was  rather 
above  it.  She  spoke  to  all  with  a  prudent  frankness,  soberly, 
without  confusion,  and  always  pleasantly.  She  had  a  fair 
complexion,  blonde  hair,  and  bright  hazel  eyes.  Her  eyebrows 
were  arched  and  dark,  her  nose  well  proportioned,  her  lips 
ruddy  and  full  of  kindness  when  she  spoke.  Her  face  was 
long  rather  than  round,  and  her  hands  and  fingers  were  finely 
shaped.  She  had  no  pride,  but  was  simple,  and  wholly  free 
from  deceit.  Without  effeminacy,  she  was  far  from  forward- 
ness. In  her  clothes,  which  she  herself  made,  she  was  content 
with  the  natural  colours. 

»Mc«pfc.,lib.ii.  28. 
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IT  might  hare  been  expected  that  Maiy's  child  would  hare 
been  bom  in  the  city  ^  of  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and 
Mary  Hred,  bat  circnmstances  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol made  a  distant  vUlage  the  birthplace. 

The  Jewish  nation  had  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  through 
their  rulers,  since  the  days  of  Pompey  ;*  and  the  methodical 
AngostxLS,  who  now  reigned,  and  had  to  restore  order  and 
soundness  to  the  finances  of  the  empire,  after  the  confusion 
and  exhaustion  of  the  civil  wars,  took  good  care  that  this 
obligation  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  evaded.  He  was 
accustomed  to  require  a  census  to  be  taken  periodically  in 
every  province  of  his  vast  dominions,  that  he  might  know  the 
number  of  soldiers  he  could  levy  in  each,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  due  to  the  treasury.  So  exact  was  he,  that  he  wrote 
out  with  his  own  hand  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  whole 
empire,  including  the  citizens  and  allies  in  arms,  in  all  the 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  with  their  tributes  and  taxes.^ 
Thj^e  separate  surveys  of  the  empire  for  such  fiscal  and 
military  ends  are  recorded  as  ordered — ^in  the  726th,  746th, 
and  767th  *  years  of  the  city  of  Rome,  respectively :  the  firsts 
long  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  third,  in  our  Lord's  youth ; 
but  the  second,  very  near  the  time  when  He  must  have  been 
bom. 

In  an  empire  embracing  the  then  known  world,  such  a 
census  could  hardly  have  been  made  simultaneously,  or  in 
any  short  or  fixed  time ;  more  probably  it  was  the  work  of 
years,  in  successive  provinces  or  kingdoms.*  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  even  the  dominions  of  vassal  kings  like  Herod  had 
to  furnish  the  statistics  demanded  by  their  master.*    He  had 

1  Matt.  ii.  23. 

'  Gaspari's  Chronologisch  GeographUehe  EivUitung,  etc.,  p.  82. 

*  Orotii  Annot,  in  loo.    Eohler,  Herzog^  yol.  ziii.  p.  466. 
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» 
peceived  his  kingdom  on  the  footing  of  a  subject,^  and  grew 
more  entirely  dependent  on  Angnstns  as  years  passed,^  asking 
Ids  sanction  at  every  turn  for  steps  he  proposed  to  take. 
He  wonld,  thns,  be  only  too  ready  to  meet  his  wish,  by 
obtaining  the  statistics  he  sought,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  just  before  Christ's 
birth,  he  made  the  whole  Jewish  nation  take  a  solemn  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor  as  well  as  to  himself.^  ^ 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  required 
statistics  was  left  very  much  to  Herod,  at  once  to  show  respect 
to  him  before  his  people,  and  from  the  known  opposition  of 
the  Jews  to  anything  like  a  general  numeration,*  even  apart 
from  the  taxation  to  which  it  was  designed  to  lead.  At  the 
time  to  which  the  narrative  refers,  a  simple  registration  seems 
to  have  been  made,  on  the  old  Hebrew  plan  of  enrolling  by 
families  in  their  ancestral  districts,*  of  course  for  future  use ; 
and  thus  it  passed  over  quietly.'  The  very  different  results, 
when  it  was  followed  by  a  general  taxation,  some  years  later, 
will  hereafter  be  seen.' 

The  proclamation  having  been  made  through  the  land, 
Joseph  had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
David,  the  place  in  which  his  family  descent,  from  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,*^  required  him  to  be  inscribed.  It  must, 
apparently,  have  been  near  the  close  of  the  year  749  of  Rome, 
or  at  the  opening  of  750;  but  winter  in  Palestine  is  not 
necessarily  severe,  for  the  flowers  spring  up  after  the  November 
rains,  and  flocks  are  often  driven  out  to  the  pastures,^  as  St. 
Luke  tells  us  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth.^ 
Un willing  to  leave  her  behind  in  a  home  so  new  to  her,  Joseph 
took  Mary  with  him:  the  two  journeying  most  likely,  as 
tradition  has  painted — Joseph  afoot,  with  Mary  on  an  ass  at 
his  side.  There  were  by-paths  interlacing  and  crossing,  all 
over  the  country,  and  they  may  have  chosen  some  of  these, 
but  if  they  kept  to  the  travelled  road,  which  it  is  most  likely 
they  did,  both  for  safety  and  company,  we  can  follow  their 
progress  even  now. 

Passing  down  the  little  valley  of  Nazareth,  they  would  find 
themselves  crossing  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  not  then,  as 
now,  half  tilled  and  well-nigh  unpeopled,  but  covered  with 
cities  and  villages,  full  of  teeming  life  and  human  activities. 

^  Jos.,  Ant.,  zvi.  9.  3.  ^  Ewald*s  Geschichie,  vol.  y.  p.  206. 

*  Jos.,  AnU,  iii.  16.  10, 11.  ^  Ewald*0  GeecHehte,  Yol.  v.  p.  206. 

*  Rauwolf,  quoted  by  Ooaterzee* 
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Galilee,  according  to  Josephns,  contained  in  those  days  two 
biindred  and  four  cities  and  villages,  tlie  smallest  of  wMch 
nnmbered  above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.^  It  is  calcu- 
lated, indeed,'  that  it  had  a  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
to  the  square  mile,  which  is  a  third  more  than  the  number  in 
Lancashire,  crowded  as  it  is  with  large  and  densely  peopled 
towns.*'  Speaking  of  the  district  just  north  of  Galilee,  Captain 
Burton  tells  us  that,  to  one  standing  on  a  peak  of  Lebanon, 
overlooking  it,  '*  the  land  must,  in  many  places,  have  appeared 
to  be  one  continuous  town ; "  *  and  in  the  highlands  of  Syria, 
still  north  of  this,  in  the  r^on  of  Hamah,  there  are  the  ruins 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  towns,  so  that  Mr.  Drake  had 
good  ground  for  thinking  the  Arabs  right  in  saying,  ^*  that  a 
man  might  formerly  have  travelled  for  a  year  in  this  district, 
and  never  have  slept  twice  in  the  same  village.*' 

Leaving,  on  the  left,  the  rounded  height  of  Tabor,  and  the 
villages  of  Nain  and  Endor,  up  among  the  hills,  the  road 
stretched  directly  south  to  Jezreel,  once  Ahab*s  capital,  on  a 
gentle  swell  of  the  rich  plain  of  £sdraelon.  On  their  way 
they  would  pass  through  a  landscape  of  busy  cities  and  towns, 
varied  by  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  fields,  for  every 
available  spot  was  cultivated,  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.^ 
The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul  perished,  lay  a  little 
east  of  Jezreel  as  they  went  on,  and  then  came  Engannim, 
with  its  spring,  on  the  edge  of  the  hiU-country  of  Samaria. 
Dothan,  with  its  rich  pastures,  where  Joseph  had  found  his 
brethren  so  many  ages  before,  would  soon  be  seen  on  their 
right ;  and,  before  long,  their  winding  road,  rising  and  falling 
among  continuous  hills,  would  bring  them  to  Samaria  itself, 
then  just  rebuilt  by  Herod,  with  such  magnificence,  that 
he  had  given  it  the  name  of  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  Augusta,  in  honour  of  his  imperial  master.  Sychar  or 
Shechem,  with  its  lovely  neighbourhood,  would  be  their  rest- 
ing-place on  the  second  day,  for  it  is  nearly  midway  between 
Judea  and  Galilee ;  and  though  the  distance  between  the  two 
was  often  reckoned  as  only  a  three  days'  journey,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  lengthen  it  to  four.  As  the  chief  town  of  the 
Samaritans,  Sychar  would  hardly  offer  hospitality  to  travel- 
lers with  their  faces  towards  the  hated  Jerusalem.     Joseph 


»  Jos.,  ViL,  45 ;  Bell  Jud.,  iii.  3.  2. 

s  Merrill's  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christy  in  Bib,  Sacra,  Jan.,  1874. 

*  Burton  and  Drake's  Unexplored  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  Tol.  ii.  p.  160. 

*  Jos.,  BeU.  Jud,,  iii.  8.  2. 
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and  Mary,  as  was  the  custom  with  Jews  passing  through, 
would,  therefore,  avoid  the  town,  and  pass  the  night  in  what 
shelter  they  could  find  at  Jacob's  springs, — or  Jacob's  well, 
as  our  version  has  it, — ^not  far  off,  eating  provisions  they 
had  brought  with  them,  to  avoid  tasting  food  defiled  by  the 
touch  of  a  Samaritan,*  and  drinking  only  the  water  from  the 
springs.  The  beauty  of  the  valley,  with  its  swelling  heights 
of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  separated  only  by  a  few  hundred  paces, 
and  its  rich  upland  glens,  opening  on  each  side  beyond — ^the 
crown  and  water-shed  of  Central  Palestine — ^would  have 
little  interest  to  them,  for  it  was  Samaritan  ground.  They 
would  breathe  freely  only  when  they  had  passed  the  heights 
of  Akrabbim,  the  border  ridge  between  Samaria  and  Judea, 
and  had  set  foot  again  on  the  holy  soil  of  Israel. 

Once  in  Judea,  its  bleak  and  bare  hills  were  hallowed,  at 
each  opening  of  the  landscape,  by  the  sight  of  spots  sacred  to 
every  Jew.  SbOoh  would  greet  them  first,  where  Hannah 
came  to  pray  before  the  Lord ;  ^  then  Gilgal,  where  her  son 
sat  to  judge  Israel.*  Their  way  would  next  pass  through 
the  valley  of  Baca,  of  which  the  Psalmist  had  sung,  "  Pass- 
ing through  the  valley  of  tears,  they  make  it  rich  in  springs ; 
and  the  latter  rain  covers  it  with  blessings."^  The  road 
winds  on  from  this,  through  the  district  town  Gophna,  past 
the  venerable  Bethel,  with  all  its  memories,  and  past  Ramah," 
in  Benjamin,  where  Jeremiah  had  pictured  Eachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  slain  or  carried  off  by  the  Babylonian  con- 
queror. Over  against  it  rose  Gibeon,  high  on  its  hiU,  where 
Solomon  worshipped;  and  an  hour  later  they  would  pass 
Mizpeh,  on  its  lonely  height,  where  Samuel  raised  his  memo- 
rial stone  Ebenezer.  Ajid  then,  at  last,  after  having  passed 
from  one  holy  place  to  another,  their  feet  would  stand  within 
thft  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
I  Bethlehem,  the  end  of  their  journey,  lay  about  six  miles 
I  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  east  of  the  main  road  to  Hebron. 
It  covered  the  upper  slope,  and  part  of  the  top,  of  a  narrow 
ridge  of  grey  Jura  limestone,  about  a  mile  in  length — one 
of  the  countless  heights,  seamed  by  narrow  valleys,  which 
make  up  the  hill  country  of  Judea.  Its  narrow,  steep  streets 
lay  no  less  than  2,538  Paris  feet  *  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  looked  out  over  a  sea  of  hills,  bare  and  rocky, — one  of 
them,  about  three  miles  to  the  east,  the  peak  of  the  Frank 

>  1  Sam.  1.  3.  »  1  Sam.  x.  8;  tu,  16. 

'  P8.  Ixxxiv.,  correct  trans! .         ^  A  Paris  foot  is  12*798  English  inohes. 
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moxLntain,  Jebel  Fureidis,  now  bare,  but  tben  covered  with 
the  new  fortifications  of  Herodixim,  in  the  circuit  of  which 
the  hated  tyrant  Herod  was  soon  to  find  his  tomb.  On  the 
east,  the  mountains  of  Moab  rose  against  the  horizon  like  a 
purple  wall,  the  barren  and  desolate  uplands  of  the  wilderness 
of  Judea  Ijing  between,  and  stretching  far  to  the  south. 
The  ridge  of  Bethlehem  itself  is  still  covered,  on  its  northern 
side,  as  all  the  hills  around  must  have  been  in  Mar j*s  daj, 
with  bold,  sweeping  lines  of  terraces,  which  descend,  like 
gigantic  steps,  to  the  lower  valleys,  and  bear  tier  on  tier  of 
fig-trees,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  vines;  the  vines  over- 
hanging the  terrace  banks,  and  relieving  the  eye  from  the 
dazzling  glare  of  the  white  limestone  rocks  and  soil.  The 
ridge,  as  a  whole,  breaks  down,  abruptly,  into  deep  valleys, 
on  the  north,  south,  and  east»  passing  into  gorges,  which 
descend,  in  the  distance,  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  to 
the  coast  lowlands  on  the  west.  In  a  little  plain  close  under 
the  town,  to  the  eastward,  are  some  vineyards  and  barley- 
fields,  in  which  Ruth  came  to  glean  in  the  early  days  of 
Israel,  beside  a  gentle  brook  which  still  murmurs  through 
them. 

It  was  to  Bethlehem  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  coming, 
the  town  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and  the  early  home  of  their  own 
great  forefather  David.  As  they  approached  it  from  Jeru- 
salem, they  would  pass,  at  the  last  mile,  a  spot  sacred  to 
Jewish  memory,  where  the  light  of  Jacob's  life  went  out, 
when  his  first  love,  Rachel,  died,  and  was  buried,  as  her 
tomb  still  shows,  "  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth- 
lehem." i 

The  ascent  to  the  town,  over  the  dusty  glare  of  the  grey 
limestone  hills,  was  the  last  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  well  if 
Mary  did  not  find  it,  in  parts,  as  other  travellers  have  found 
it,  before  and  since,  so  slippery  as  to  make  it  seem  safer  to 
alight  and  go  up  on  foot.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  town-gate  she  would  pass  the  well,  from  which,  as  she 
had  heard  from  infancy,  her  ancestor  David  had  so  longed  to 
drink.^  Presently,  passing  through  the  low  gate,  she  and 
Joseph  were  in  the  mountain  town  or  village  of  Bethlehem.'^ 

Travelling  in  the  East  has  always  been  very  different  from 
Western  ideas-  As  in  all  thinly- settled  countries,  private 
hospitality,  in  early  times,  supplied  the  want  of  inns,  but  it 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  East  that  this  friendly  custom  con- 

^  Gen.  XXXV.  19.  •  1  Chron.  xi.  17. 
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tinned  through  a  long  eeries  of  ages.  On  the  great  roads 
through  barren  or  nninhabited  parts,  the  need  of  shelter  led, 
very  early,  to  the  erection  of  mde  and  simple  buildings,  of 
varying  size,  known  as  khans,  which  offered  iiie  wayfarer  the 
protection  of  walls  and  a  roof,  and  water,  but  little  more. 
The  smaller  structure  consisted  of  sometimes  only  a  single 
empty  room,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  traveller  might  spread 
his  carpet  for  sleep ;  the  larger  ones,  always  built  in  a  hollow 
square,  enclosing  a  court  for  the  beasts,  with  water  in  it  for 
them  and  their  masters.  From  immemorial  antiquity  it 
has  been  a  favourite  mode  of  benevolence  to  raise  such  places 
of  shelter,  as  we  see  ao  far  back  as  the  times  of  David,  when 
Ghimham  built  a  great  khan  *  near  Bethlehem,  on  the  caravan 
road  to  Egypt. 

But  while  it  has  long  been  thus,  in  special  circumstances, 
the  Eastern  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality,  which  was 
felt  deeply  by  the  Jews,  made  inns,  in  our  sense,  or  even 
khans,  where  travellers  provided  for  themselves,  unnecessary 
in  any  peopled  place.  The  simplicity  of  Eastern  life,  which 
has  fewer  wants  than  the  Western  mind  can  well  realize, 
aided  by  universal  hospitality,  opened  private  houses  every- 
where to  the  traveller.  The  ancient  Jew,  like  the  modem 
Arab,  held  it  a  reflection  on  a  community  if  a  passing  way- 
farer was  not  made  some  one's  guest.^  To  bring  water  at 
once,  to  wash  the  traveller's  feet,  dusty  with  the  Eastern 
sandals,^  was  an  act  of  courtesy  which  it  showed  a  churlish 
spirit  to  omit.  Food  and  lodging,  for  himself  and  his  beasts, 
if  he  had  any,  were  provided,  and  he  was  regarded  as  under 
the  sacred  protection  of  his  host.^  At  the  time  of  Christ  this 
primitive  simplicity  still  continued.  The  Babbis  constantly 
urge  the  religious  merit  of  hospitality,  promising  Paradise  as 
its  reward,  and  ranking  the  kindly  reception  of  strangers 
higher  than  to  have  been  honoured  by  an  appearance  of  the 
Shechinah'  itself.  Its  universal  recognition  as  a  natural 
duty,  in  His  age,  is  often  found  even  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord.* 

We  may  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  an  "inn" 
where  Joseph  and  Mary  found  shelter  after  their  journey, 
though  that  word  is  used  in  our  English  version.     In  the 

>  Jnd.  zix.  15.    Job  zxxi.  32.  '  Lake  yii.  44.     1  Tim.  y.  10. 

*  Gen.  xviii.  2 ;  xix.  1,  5;  zziv.  25.     Exod.  ii.  20.     Jnd.  yi.  18  ;  xiii. 
15;  xix.  20,  28.    Josh.  11. 1. 
«  Matt.  XXV.  35,  43 ;  x.  40.    Luke  xiy.  13 ;  yU.  44. 
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only  two  other  places  in  which  it  occurs,  it  refers  to  a  friendly 
"  gnest-chamber "  ^  in  a  private  honse.*  At  such  a  time, 
however,  when  strangers  had  arrived  from  every  part,  the 
household  to  which  they  looked  for  entertainment  had  already 
opened  their  gnest-chamber  to  earlier  comers,  and  the  only 
accommodation  that  could  be  offered  was  a  place,  half 
kitchen  and  half  stable,  which  was  simply  one  of  the  count- 
less natural  hollows  or  caves  in  the  lull-side,  against  which 
the  house  had  been  built,  as  is  still  seen  frequently  in 
Palestine.' 

!ow  long  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  in  Bethlehem  before 
Jesus  was  born  is  impossible  to  say,  for  time  is  of  no  value 
to  Orientals,  and  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  more  or  less  would 
be  little  regarded.  St.  Luke  merely  tells  us  that  while 
they  were  there  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour.  Milton, 
following  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  Church,  sings : 

"  It  was  the  winter  wild  ' 

While  the  heaven-bom  child, 
All  meanly  wrapt,  in  the  rade  manger  lies ; 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 

Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun." 

But  the  poet's  fancy  alone  creates  the  bleak  wintr3mess  of 
the  time,  for  the  outlying  shepherds  on  the  hills  around  were 
living  witnesses  of  the  reverse.  Yet  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  great  event  took  place  between  December,  749,  of 
Rome,  and  February,  750;  and  the  only  reason  why  there 
can  be  any  hesitation  in  supposing  December  25th  to  have 
been  the  very  day  is  the  natural  doubt  whether  the  date 
could  have  been  handed  down  so  exactly,  and  the  fear  lest 
the  wish  to  associate  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  the 
return  of  the  sun,  which  made  Christmas  be  early  spoken  of 
as  the  "  day  of  the  triumphant  sun,"  may  have  led  to  its 
having  been  chosen/ 

The  simplicity  of  St.  Luke^  narrative  is  very  striking. 
An  event,  compared  with  which  all  others  in  human  history 
are  insignificant,  is  recorded  in  a  few  words,  without  ^ny 
attempt  at  exaggeration  or  embellishment.  The  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  on  the  contrary,  abound  in  miraculous  details,  for 
the  most  part  trifling  and  childish.     Some  features  in  their 

*  Mark  xiv.  14.    Luke  xxii.  11.        «  Hymn  en  the  Nativity. 
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narratives,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  naturalness  or  even 
sublimity,  and,  at  the  least,  they  have  the  merit  of  showing 
how  the  early  Church  painted  for  itself  the  scene  of  the 
Nativity.  "  It  happened,"  says  these  old  legends,^  "  as  Mary 
and  Joseph  were  going  up  towards  Bethlehem,  that  the  time 
came  when  Jesus  should  be  bom,  and  Mary  said  to  Joseph, 
'  Take  me  down  from  my  ass,'  and  he  took  her  down  from 
her  ass,  and  said  to  her, '  Where  shall  I  take  thee,  for  there 
is  no  inn  here  ?  '  Then  he  found  a  cave  near  the  grave  of 
Bachel,  the  wife  of  the  patriarch  Jacob — ^the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin ;  and  light  never  entered  the  cave,  but 
it  was  always  filled  with  darkness.  And  the  sun  was  then 
just  going  down.  Into  this  he  led  her,  and  left  his  two  sons 
beside  her,*  and  went  out  towards  Bethlehem  to  seek  help. 
But  when  Mary  entered  the  cave  it  was  presently  filled  with 
light,  and  beams,  as  if  of  the  sun,  shone  around ;  and  thus  it 
continued,  day  and  night,  while  she  remained  in  it. 

''In  this  cave  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  angels  were 
round  Him  at  His  birth,  and  worshipped  the  New-bom,  and 
said, '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  to  men.'  Meanwhile  Joseph  was  wandering  about, 
seeking  help.  And  when  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  he  saw  that 
the  pole  of  the  heavens  stood  still,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  flight,  and  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened. And  looking  on  the  earth  he  saw  a  dish  full  of  food, 
prepared,  and  workmen,  resting  round  it,  with  their  hands  in 
the  dish  to  eat,  and  those  who  were  stretching  out  their 
hands  did  not  take  any  of  the  food,  and  those  who  were 
lifting  their  hands  to  their  mouths  did  not  do  so,  but  the  faces 
of  all  were  turned  upwards.  And  he  saw  sheep  which  were 
being  driven  along,  and  the  sheep  stood  still,  and  the  shepherd 
lifted  his  hand  to  strike  them,  but  it  remained  uplifted.  And 
he  came  to  a  spring,  and  saw  the  goats  with  their  mouths 
touching  the  water,  but  they  did  not  drink,  but  were  under 
a  spell,  for  all  things  at  that  moment  were  turned  from  their 
course."  * 

But  if  wonders  such  as  these  were  wanting,  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour  was  not  without  attestations  of  His  divine  glory. 
If  His  birth  was  mean  on  earth  below,  it  was  celebrated  with 
hallelujahs  by  the  heavenly  host  in  the  air  above.*  The  few 
fields  in  the  valley  below  Bethlehem  have,  likely,  been  always 

^  PtoUv,,  0. 17-20.    HUU  de  Nat.  Mar»,  o.  13.    Hist.  Joieph,  o.  7. 
3  McLaari9*B  Glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
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toovaJnable  to  be  used  for  pasture,  but  the  slopes  and  heights 
of  the  hills  around  were  t^en,  as  they  had  been  in  David's 
time,  and  are  still,  the  resort  of  shepherds,  with  their 
numerous  flocks,  which  supplied  the  requirements,  of  the 
neighbouring  Temple.  The  "  Onomasticon,"  of  Eusebius^* 
informs  us  that  about  "  a  thousand  paces  from  Bethlehem 
stands  a  tower  called  Eder  ^ — that  is,  the  tower  of  the  shep- 
herds ^ — a  name  which  foreshadowed  the  angelic  appearance 
to  the  shepherds,  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord.''  Jewish  tradition 
has  preserved  the  record  of  a  tower  of  this  name,  in  this 
locality,  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  Temple  sacrifices 
were  pastured ;  and  there  still  remain,  at  the  given  distance, 
eastwards  from  Bethlehem,  the  ruins  of  q.  church  which 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  caused  to  be  built  on  the 
spot  believed  to  have  been  that  at  which  the  heavenly  vision 
was  seen. 

On  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  group  of  shepherds 
lay  out,  with  their  flocks,  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  ancient  watch-tower.  Some  of  them  were 
keeping  their  turn  of  watching  while  the  others  slept,  for 
shepherds  relieved  each  other  by  watches,  as  our  sailors  do, 
at  fixed  hours.'  St.  Luke  expressly  tells  us  that  they  were 
"  watching  the  watches  of  the  night."  To  have  received  such 
surpassing  honour  from  above,  they  must  have  been  members, 
though  poor  and  humble,  of  that  true  Israel  which  included 
Mary  and  Joseph,  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna 
-—the  representatives,  in  those  dark  days,  of  the  saints  of 
their  nation  in  its  brighter  past.  They  must  have  been  men 
looking  out,  in  their  simple  way,  towards  the  invisible  and 
eternal,  and  seeking  that  kingdom  of  God  for  themselves 
which  was  one  day,  as  they  believed,  to  be  revealed  in  their 
nation  at  large.  Only  that  mind  which  has  sympathy  with 
external  nature  can  receive  in  their  true  significance  the  im- 
pressions it  is  fitted  to  convey,  and  only  the  heart  which  has 
sympathy  with  spiritual  things  can  recognise  their  full  mean- 
ing. Poetic  sensibility  is  required  in  the  one  case,  and  reli- 
gious in  the  other.  Li  each  it  is  the  condition  of  sincere 
emotion.  The  stillness  over  hill  and  valley,  broken  only  by 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep ;  the  unclouded  brightness  of  the 
Syrian  sky,  with  its  innumerable  stars ;  and  the  associations 
of  these  mountain  pastures,  dear  to  every  Jew,  as  the  scene 
of  David's  youth,  were  over  and  around  them.     And  now,  to 

*  Quoted  by  Campari,  p.  66.  •  1*J^,  "a  flock. 
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quote  the  beautifnl  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  "  lo,  an**  angel  of 
the  Lord  came  npon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ^^  shone 
ronnd  about  them,  and  they  were  fiore  afraid.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  *Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  unto  all  the  people."  For 
unto  you  is  bom,  this  day,  in  the  City  of  Dayid,  a  Saviour, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  the  sign  unto  you : 
ye  shall  find  a  babe^  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lymg  in 
a  manger.'  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi- 
tude of  the  Heavenly  Host,  praising  Qod  and  sayings 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highesti 
And  on  earth  peace, 
Goodwill  toward  men.' "  •• 

With  this  ever-memorable  anthem — the  first  and  last  melody 
of  heaven  ever  heard  by  mortal  ears — the  light  faded  from 
the  hills,  as  the  angels  went  away  into  heaven,  and  left  earth 
once  more  in  the  shadow  of  night,"  knowing  and  thinking 
nothing  of  that  which  so  supremely  interested  distant  worlds. 
Wondering  at  such  a  vision,  and  full  of  simple  trust,  the 
shepherds  had  only  one  thought — ^to  see  the  babe  and  its 
mother  for  themselves.  Climbing  the  hill,  therefore,  with 
eager  haste,  they  hurried  to  Bethlehem,  and  there  found 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger,"  as  had 
been  told  them. 

No  details  are  given :  no  heightening  of  the  picture  of  this 
first  act  of  reverence  to  the  new-bom  Saviour.  Nor  are  they 
needed.  The  lowliness  of  the  visitors,  the  pure  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  her  Child,  are  better  left  in  their  own 
simplicity.  Lif ancy  is  for  ever  dignified  by  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem :  womanhood  is  ennobled  to  its  purest  ideal  in 
Mary :  man,  as  such,  receives  abiding  honour,  in  the  earliest 
accepted  homage  to  her  Son  being  that  of  the  simple  poor. 

A  great  teacher  has  pointed  some  striking  lessons  ^  on  the 
way  in  which  the  whole  incident  was  received,  as  St.  Luke 
relates,  by  those  immediately  concerned.  The  shepherds 
spread  abroad  the  story,  with  hearts  full  of  grateful  adora- 
tion; the  hearers  wonder  at  it,  but  Mary  ponders  in  her 
heart  all  that  had  been  told  her.  "  There  were  more  virgins 
in  Israel,  more  even  of  the  tribe  of  David,  than  she,"  says  the 
great  preacher ;  "  but  she  was  the  Chosen  of  God.    It  was 

*  Sohleiermaoher'B  Predigten,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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natural,  and  it  is  easy  to  nnderstand,  that  when  a  second 
appearance  of  angels,  like  that  which  she  had  already  herself 
experienced,  was  seen,  she  should  ponder  in  her  heart  their 
words,  which  concerned  her  so  nearly.  But,  if  we  ask  onr- 
selves — ^was  this  pondering  the  words  in  her  heart  already 
the  true  faith  that  carries  the  blessing, — ^the  fruitful  seed  of 
a  personal  relation  to  the  Saviour  ? — did  Mary  already  believe, 
firmly  and  immovably,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  should 
see  the  light  of  life  through  herP — ^the  Gospels  leave  us  too 
clearly  to  think  the  opposite.  There  was  a  time,  long  after 
this,  when  Christ  was  already  a  Teacher,  when  she  wavered 
between  Him  and  His  brethren  who  did  not  believe  in  Him ; 
when  she  went  out  with  them  to  draw  Him  away  from  His 
course,  and  bring  Him  back  to  her  narrower  circle  of  home 
life,  as  one  who  was  hardly  in  His  right  mind.  Firm,  un- 
wavering trust,  that  knows  no  passing  cloud,  is  a  work  of 
time  with  all  who  have  an  inner  personal  nearness  to  the 
Saviour;  and  it  was  so  with  Mary.  She  reached  it  only, 
like  us  all,  through  manifold  doubts  and  struggles  of  heart, 
by  that  grace  from  above  which  roused  her,  ever,  anew^  and 
led  her  on  from  step  to  step," 
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CHAPTER  X. 
AT   BETHLEHEM. 

THE  first  two  months  of  the  life  of  Christ,  if  not  a  longer 
time,  were  spent  qnietly  in  Bethlehem.  That  great 
event  in  a  Hebrew  household,  His  circnmcision,  marked  the 
eighth  day  from  His  birth.  To  dedicate  their  children  to 
the  God  of  Israel  in  His  appointed  way,  and  thus  at  once 
give  them  **  a  portion  in  Israel,"  and  set  them  apart  from 
the  nations  by  this  sacred  token,  was  a  duty  which  no 
Jewish  parent  would  for  a  moment  dare  to  neglect.  "  On 
the  eighth  day,"  says  the  Book  of  Jubilees,*  ''shalt  thou 
circumcise  thy  boy,  for  on  that  day  were  Abraham  and  the 
people  of  his  house  circumcised.  And  no  one  may  dare  to 
change  the  day,  nor  go  a  day  beyond  the  eight  days,^  for  it 
is  an  everlasting  law,  established  and  graven  on  the  tablets 
of  heaven.  And  he  who  does  it  not  belongs  not  to  the 
children  of  the  promise,  but  to  the  children  of  destruction. 
Sons  of  Belial  are  they  who  do  it  not."  The  infant  Saviour 
was  in  all  probability  carried  on  the  legal  day  to  the  Temple, 
as  it  was  so  near,  for  the  performance  of  the  rite, — for 
Joseph  and  Mary,  like  all  other  Jews,  would  think  a  religious 
act  doubly  sacred  within  the  hallowed  courts  of  Mount  Zion. 
Custom,  however,  would  allow  its  being  done  in  the  local 
synagogue,  or  in  the  humble  house  of  prayer  in  Bethlehem 
itself,  or  even  in  the  house  in  which  Mary  and  Joseph 
lodged. 

The  name  Mary's  child  received  had  already  been  fixed  at 
the  Annunciation,  and  was  formally  given  at  the  circum- 
cision, in  accordance  with  Jewish  customs  in  reference  to 
male  infants.^  Its  association  with  such  a  strictly  Jewish 
rite  made  it  the  symbol  of  the  child's  formal  admission  into 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  henceforth 
a  member.  The  infant  Jesus  was  now  an  acknowledged 
Israelite.* 

>  See  John  vii.  22, 23. 
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Thirty-three  days  more  had  to  elapse,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  cnstom,  before  Mary  could  visit  the  Temple,  or  even 
go  ontside  her  dwelling,  or  tonch  anything  made  sacred  by 
being  consecrated  to  God.  Including  the  circumcision  week, 
the  Jewish  mother  had  to  pass  forty  days  of  seclusion  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,^  and  sixty-six  after  that  of  a  daughter,* 
before  she  could  again  take  part  in  common  life.  After  this 
long  delay,  she  might  appear  in  the  Holy  Place,  to  thank  God 
for  her  preservation,  and  to  receive  from  the  priest  the  legal 
rite  of  purification. 

When,  at  last,  the  day  of  her  long-desired  visit  to  the 
Temple  came,  Mary,  with  her  child,  had  to  present  thepi- 
selves  in  the  Court  of  the  Women  as  soon  as  the  morning 
incense  had  been  offered,  and  the  nine  blasts  of  the  Temple 
trumpets  had  given  the  signal  for  morning  prayer.*  The 
road  from  Bethlehem  ran  idong  the  western  side  of  the  hill 
which  overlooks  Mount  Zion  from  the  south — that  on  which 
Pompey,  sixty  years  before,  had  pitched  his  camp — ^a  defile- 
ment of  the  holy  soil  never  since  forgotten.  Passing  Herod's 
great  amphitheatre,'  with  its  heathen  ornaments — a  sight  as 
revolting  to  a  Jewess  as  was  the  remembrance  of  the  bloody 
games  celebrated  in  the  circus  within — Mary  would  go  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Giants,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  the  full 
splendour  of  the  city  and  Temple  would  be  before  her.  The 
long  sweep  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ran,  bending  eastward, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  with  the  royal  gardens  where  the 
two  valleys  met,  and  mansions  and  palaces  rising  on  the  hills 
beyond.  Over  Ophel  rose  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  Royal 
Porch  of  the  Temple,  a  structure  longer  and  higher  than 
York  Qathedral,  built  upon  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  almost 
equal  in  height  to  the  tallest  of  our  church  spires.*  Passing 
up  the  northern  arm  of  Hinnom,  her  road  skirted  the  pools  of 
GKhon,  shining,  as  she  looked  at  them,  in  the  morning  light, 
and  wound  round  to  the  Gennath  Gate,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  towers  beyond  the  palace  of  Herod,  on  the  line  of 
the  oldest  of  the  city  walls.  These  fortresses  had  all  been 
built  by  Herod  to  overawe  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  named 
by  him ;  the  one,  after  his  friend  Hippicus,  the  next,  after  his 
brother  Phasael,  and  the  third,  after  his  wife  Mariamne, 
whom  he  had  murdered,  but  could  not  forget.  On  the  north- 
east, the  colossal,  eight-sided  Psephinos,  with  its  double  crown 

*  Lev.  xii.  4.  •  Lev.  xii.  6. 

•  Bell,  Jud.t  ii.  8.  2.  *  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  9. 
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of  breastworks  and  battlements,  looked  down  on  the  city,  and 
all  four  glittered  in  the  early  light,  and  rose  high  into  the 
clear  blue  of  the  sky.  Mary  was  now  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  had  to  thread  her  way  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  town,  till,  aft«r  crossing  the  bridge  over 
the  valley,  to  Mount  Moriah,  she  at  last  reached  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Temple,  where  i^e  Golden  Gate,  at  the  head  of 
the  long  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
opened  into  the  Court  of  the  Women. 

She  would,  doubtless,  be  early  enough  on  her  way  to  hear 
the  three  trumpet  blasts  which  announced  the  opening  of 
the  outer  gate,  long  before  the  call  to  prayer.  The  earlier 
she  came,  the  less  chance  would  there  be  of  meeting  any- 
thing on  the  way  that  might  defile  her,  and  prevent  her 
entering  the  Temple.  Women  on  her  errand  commonly  rode 
to  the  Temple  on  oxen,  that  the  body  of  so  huge  a  beast 
between  them  and  the  ground  might  prevent  any  chance  of 
defilement  from  passing  over  a  sepulchre  on  the  road,  and, 
doubtless,  she  rode  either  an  ass  or  an  ox,  as  was  the 
custom.^ 

While  the  mothers  who  were  coming  that  morning  for 
purification  gradually  gathered,  Mary  would  have  to  wait 
outside  the  lofty  gate  of  the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  knoWn 
as  that  of  Nicanor,*  because  the  head  and  hands  of  the  Syrian 
general  of  that  name,  slain  in  battle  by  Judas  Maccabeeus, 
had  been  hung  up  on  it  in  triumph.'  She  had  doubtless 
often  heard,  among  the  household  stories  of  her  childhood, 
how  the  haughty  enemy  of  her  people  wagged  his  hand, 
each  day,  towards  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  with  the  words 
"  Oh !  when  will  it  be  in  my  power  to  lay  them  waste  P  " 
and  how  the  hand  that  had  thus  been  lifted  against  the  holy 
place  in  blasphemy,  had  been  exposed  on  the  gate  before  her 
in  shame.'  It  wafi  the  greatest  of  all  the  Temple  gates: 
greater  even  than  the  outer  gate  east  of  it,  known  as  the 
Beautiful,  from  its  being  covered  with  massy  silver  and  gold, 
richly  carved,^  or  from  its  being  made  of  Corinthian  brass, 
elaborately  chased,'  and  of  far  higher  value  than  even  gold. 
It  was  known  also  as  the  Agrippa  Gate,  for  over  its  eastern, 
or  outer  side,  glittered  a  gigantic  Roman  eagle,  underneath 
which  Herod  had  inscribed  the  name  of  his  friend  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  the  friend  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus.     A  flight  of 

>  Lightfoot,  Horm  HehraiciB,  vol.  i.  p.  77.    •  Jost,  Jud,,  vol.  i  p.  142. 
s  Jo6.,  BeU.  Jud,f  V.  5.  8. 
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fifteen  steps,  in  crescent  shape,  formed  the  approach  to  it,  and 
marked  the  height  of  the  Conrt  of  the  Men,  above  that  of 
the  Women.  The  gate,  itself,  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  a 
massive  strnctore,  fifty  cubits  in  depth,  with  porticoes  at 
the  eastern  side,  and  chambers  above  it,  nnder  which  Joseph 
doubtless  waited  with  Mary,  for  hnsbands  could  enter  the 
Court  of  the  Women  with  their  wives,^  though  no  woman 
could  pass  into  the  Court  of  the  Men.  They  must  have 
shuddered  as  they  passed  underneath  the  great  golden  eagle, 
the  hateful  symbol  of  idolatry  and  Roman  domination,  for 
destroying  which,  in  the  riots  before  Herod's  death,  so  many 
of  the  flower  of  Jerusalem  were  soon  to  die. 

After  a  time,  the  Nicanor  Ghite  was  opened,  and  the 
offerings  of  all  the  women  who  had  come  for  purification, 
which  was  much  the  same  as  churching  is  with  us,  were 
taken  from  them  by  the  Levites,  into  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  after  the  morning  sacrifice. 
Msaj  might  have  had  either  a  lamb  or  a  pair  of  young 
pigeons,  for  the  rite ;  but  Joseph  was  poor,  and  she  was  con- 
tented with  the  cheaper  offering  of  doves,**  probably  bought 
from  the  Temple  officer  who  kept  flocks  of  doves,  purchased 
with  the  funds  of  the  Temple,  and  sold 'them  to  those 
who  were  about  to  offer,  at  the  market  price.^  Or  she  may 
have  got  them  in  the  outer  court,  which  had  been  turned  into 
a  noisy  bazaar,  by  great  numbers  of  money-changers,  sellers 
of  doves,  and  even  dealers  in  oxen,  who  sought  the  custom  of 
the  crowds  frequenting  the  Temple,  contrary  to  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  place.^  Meanwhile,  the  assembled  mothers  spent 
the  interval  before  their  offering  was  laid  on  the  altar,  in 
giving  thanks  to  God  for  their  recovery.  After  a  time,  a 
priest  came  with  some  of  the  blood,  and,  having  sprinkled 
them  with  it,  pronounced  them  clean,^  and  thus  the  rite 
ended. 

Her  own  "  purification,"  however,  was  not  the  only  object 
of  this  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  after  the  birth  of  her  Son. 
In  the  patriarchal  times,  the  firstborn  son  of  each  family 
seems  to  have  been  the  assistant  of  the  Family  Head  in  the 
priestly  services  of  the  household.  Jewish  tradition  has 
always  supported  this  belief,^  and  the  ancient  commentators 
appeal  to  various  passages  in  support  of  it.^    A  great  change 

»  Jo8.,  AnU,  XV.  11. 5.  *  Jost,  vol  i.  p.  162. 

s  Matt.  zzi.  12.  John  ii.  14.  Delitzseh*  JUdisehes  Handwerkerleben  s. 
Zeit.  Jesu,  p.  25.  *  Winer,  R.  W.  B.,  Art  Beinigwiff, 
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was,  however,  introdnced  by  Moses.  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  set  apart,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  as  the  only 
priests,  and  thus  the  priestly  services  of  the  firstborn  were 
no  longer  required.  That  they  had  originally  been  claimed, 
however,  was  still  kept  before  the  people  by  a  law  erelong 
announced  at  Sinai,  that  the  eldest  male,  of  both  man  and 
beast,  was  sacred  to  God.  Of  the  lower  creatnres,  some  were 
to  be  offered  on  the  altar ;  other&^xedeemed  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  firstborn  son  was  to  be  presented  before  God  in  the 
Temple,  and  consecrated  to  His  service,  a  month  after  birth, 
bnt  a  money  payment  of  not  more  than  five  shekels,^  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  parent's  poverty,  of  less,  was  accepted  as  a  '*  re- 
demption "  of  the  rights  this  involved.^  Eiabbinical  law,  in 
the  time  of  Mary,  had  made  a  refinement  on  the  original 
statute  of  Moses,  no  child  being  required  to  be  "  presented  to 
the  Lord"  who  was  in  any  way  maimed,  or  defective,  or 
had  any  blemish,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  priest^ — a  role  which 
throws  an  incidental  light  on  Mary's  child,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  He  must  have  been,  in  all  points,  with- 
out physical  blemish. 

The  details  of  the  ceremony,  as  observed  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord,  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  may,  doubtless, 
be  illustrated  by  those  still  in  force ;  for  the  "  redemption  of 
the  firstborn  "  is  still  observed  by  strict  Jews  as  the  legacy 
of  immemorial  tradition.  The  Hebrew  father  invites  ten 
friends  and  a  Babbi,  who  must  be  a  Cohen^ — ^that  is,  one 
reputed  te  belong  te  the  house  of  Aaron — ^te  his  house,  on 
the  thirty-first  day  after  the  child's  birth.  The  infant  is 
presently  brought  in  by  the  father  and  laid  before  the 
Rabbi,  with  a  sum  of  money — ^which,  in  England,  if  the 
father  be  ordinarily  well-to-do,  generally  amounts  to  about 
twelve  shillings."^  He  then  formally  tells  the  Babbi  that  his 
wife,  who  is  an  IsraeHte,  has  borne,  as  her  firstborn,  a  male 
child,  which,  therefore,  he  now  gives  to  the  Babbi,  as  the 
representative  of  God.*  "Which  would  you,  then,  rather 
do  P  "  asks  the  Babbi,  "  give  up  your  firstborn,  who  is  the 
first  child  of  his  mother,  to  Jehovah,  or  redeem  him  for  five 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  five  gera?  " 


1  Lev.  xxyiL  6.  Num.  zyIIL  15 ;  zvi.  8, 12.  Lev.  xii.  4.  Exod.  ziii.  18 ; 
xixiv.  20. 

.  >  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Heb.,  vol.  ill  p.  88.     Herzog^s  Real-Ency.f  voL  W. 
p.  145. 

>  Cohen  {ri3,  Ib  the  Hebrew  word  for  priest. 
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The  father,  of  course,  answers  that  he  wisheis  to  redeem  his 
child.  "  This  is  my  firstborn,"  says  he ;  "  here,  take  unto 
thee  the  five  shekels  due  for  his  redemption."  As  he  hands 
the  money  to  the  Rabbi,  he  praises  God  for  the  day — "  Blessed 
art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  ns  with  Thy  commandments,  and  commanded  ns 
to  perform  the  redemption  of  a  son.  Blessed  art  Thon,  O 
Lonl  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  maintained 
us,  and  preserved  us,  to  enjoy  this  season."  The  Babbi  then 
takes  the  money,  and  after  passing  the  coin  round  the  child's 
head,  as  a  symbol  of  redemption,  lays  his  other  hand  on  its 
brow,  with  the  words — "This  [chUd]  is  instead  of  this 
[money],  and  this  [money]  instead  of  this  [child] :  may  this 
child  be  brought  to  life,  to  the  Law,  and  to  the  fear  of 
heaven ;  and  as  he  has  been  brought  to  be  ransomed,  so  may 
he  enter  into  the  Law,  and  good  deeds."  He  then  places 
both  his  hands  on  the  child's  head,  and  prays — "  God  make 
thee  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  Lord  bleiss  and  pre- 
serve thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  -pesce.  Length  of  days,  years,  and  peace  be 
gathered  to  thee ;  and  God  keep  thee  from  all  evil  and  save 
thy  soul."     And  now  the  rite  is  over. 

In  a  nation  which  has  boasted,  for  two  thousand  years, 
that  it  hands  down  its  religious  customs,  from  generation  to 
generation,  without  a  shadow  of  change,  in  word  or  form,  a 
practice  of  to-day  is,  doubtless,  in  most  respects,  identical  with 
its  counterpart  in  the  time  of  Mary.  It  was,  we  may  assume, 
with  some  such  prayers  and  solemn  forms  that  Joseph  and 
Mary,  still  standing  before  the  Nicanor  Gate,  "presented" 
the  infant  Saviour  "  to  the  Lord,"  ^  **  after  Mary  had  been  de- 
y^ared  "clean  "  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  doves. 
1  It  was  still  morning,  and  crowds  of  men  were  entering  the 
\  Court  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Nicanor  Gate,  or  passing  out. 
The  mothers  and  fathers  who  had  firstborn  sons  to  redeem 
were  still  before  the  gate,  Mary  and  Joseph  among  them. 
And  now  an  aged  man,  who  could  not  come  earlier  to  Jbis 
morning  devotions,  approaches.  We  know  only  that  his 
name  was  Simeon,  a  very  common  one,  then,  among  the  Jews, 
and  that  he  was  one  in  whom  the  reign  of  form  and  rite  had 
not  extinguished  true  spiritual  conceptions.  He  was  "  a  just 
man  and  devout,"  says  St.  Luke  * — an  expression,  the  force 
of  which,  in  those  days,  is  seen  in  the  explanation  of  nearly 

I  Luke  u.  22.  3Ch.ii.25. 
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the  same  cbaraoter  given  to  the  great  high  priest  Simon. 
"  He  was  called  *  Jnst '  both  for  his  piety  towards  God,  and 
his  charity  towards  his  oonntrymen.  ^  Simeon  most  have 
been  one  who,  though  he  followed  the  Law,  did  so  from  the 
love  of  it,  and  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  was  carefol  of  its 
spirit,  while,  no  doubt,  exact  in  the  countless  ritual  obser- 
vances then  thought  to  constitute  **  righteousness ; "  one,  like 
Nathanael,  ''an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  gnile.^^ 
Habitually  drawing  near  God,  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled 
to  this  aged  saint  that  Gk>d  would  draw  near  to  him :  ^  for 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him."  Too  old  to  care  for  longer 
life,  so  far  as  earth  alone  was  concerned,  his  heart  yet  beat 
warmly  for  his  down-trodden  nation,  and  for  man  at  large, 
sunk  in  heathen  darkness.  He  would  fain  wait  among  the 
living  till  the  appearance  of  the  "  Consolation  of  Israel " — 
the  familiar  name  by  which  his  race,  in  their  deep  yearning 
for  deliverance,  had  come  to  speak  of  the  long  expected 
Messiah,' sfi  the  sure  restorer  of  its  gloiy.  He  had  a  pro- 
monition,  divinely  sent,  that  he  should  have  this  joy,  and  had 
come  this  morning  ''  by  the  spirit "  ^  into  the  Temple.  How 
he  knew  it  we  cannot  tell,  but,  as  Mary  stood  presenting  her 
child,  he  recognised  in  Him  the  ''Messiah  of  God."  The 
ceremony  over,  his  full  heart  cannot  restrain  itself.  Tottering 
towards  the  young  mother,  he  takes  her  babe  in  his  arms, 
and  gives  thanks  to  God  in  words  of  touching  beauty — "  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
Thy  word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  Salvation,  which 
Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  peoples :  a  light  to 
lighten  the  heathen  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel." 
Like  a  true  Jew,  he  thinks  of  Iwael  as  the  centre  of  the 
Messianic  glory,  the  light  of  which  is  to  stream,  afar,  over 
the  heathen  world  around,  attracting  them  to  it. 

Turning  to  Joseph'  and  Mary,  the  old  man  then  says  a  few 
parting  words,  with  prophetic  insight  of  the  future  both  of 
the  ch3d  and  its  mother.  "  Your  child,"  says  he  to  her,  "  is 
destined  for  the  fall  of  many  in  Israel,  for  many  will  reject 
Him  ;  but  also  for  the  rising  again  of  many,  who  will  believe 
on  Him  and  live.  He  is  sent  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken 
against,  and  will  meet  with  reproach  and  contradiction,  which 
mil  reveal  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  respecting  Him  " — a 
truth  too  sadly  culminating  at  Calvary.  Mary's  own  heart 
"  would  be  pierced  with  a  great  sorrow." 

1  AfU.t  zii.  2.  5.  *  John  i.  47.  *  Jas.  iv.  8. 
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At  that  instant,  we  are  told,  an  aged  woman,  Anna  by  name, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  therefore  a  Galilean,  approached 
the  gate.  She  was  eighty-fonr  years  old,  and  had  ihns  lived 
through  the  long  sad  period  of  war,  conquest,  and  oppression, 
which  had  intensified,  in  every  Jewish  heart,  the  yearning 
for  national  deliverance  by  the  promised  Messiah.  She 
must  have  remembered  the  fatal  war  between  the  Asmonean 
brothers,  Aristobnlns  and  Hyrcanns,^  which  had  brought  all 
the  misery  of  her  people  in  its  train,  and  she  had  likely  seen 
the  legions  of  Pompey,  when  they  encamped  on  the  hills 
round  Jerusalem.^  The  rise  of  Herod  *  was  a  recollection  of 
her  middle  life,  and  its  dreadful  story  of  war,  murder,  and 
crime,  must  have  sunk  into  her  heart,  as  it  had  into  the  hearts 
of  all  her  race. 

Her  long  life  had  been  spent  in  pious  acts  and  services, 
for,  after  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  her  husband  had 
died,  leaving  her,  doubtless,  stillvery  young,  since  Hebrew 
girls  married  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  had 
never  married  again,  a  fact  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feeling  of  the  day,*  to  her  honour,  but  had  been, 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,^  "  a  widow  indeed,"  "  trusting  in 
God,"  and  ''continuing  in  supplications  and  prayers  night 
and  day."  She  might,  in  truth,  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
Temple,®  and  to  have  spent  her  life  in  fastings  and  prayers ; 
having  very  likely  come  from  Galilee  to  be  near  the  holy  place, 
and  thus  able  to  give  herself  up  to  religious  exercises,  on  the 
spot,  where,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew,  they  were  most  sacred." 

Such  a  woman  must  have  been  well  known  in  a  place  like 
Jerusalem.  Catching  the  burden  of  Simeon's  words  as  she 
passed,  she  too,  like  him,  forthwith  thanks  God  that  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  is  now,  at  last,  fulfilled.  There  could 
have  been  few,  however,  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  such  a 
Saviour  were  welcome,  for  though  the  heart  of  the  nation  was 
burning  with  Messianic  hopes  of  a  political  kind,  we  are  told 
that  Anna  was  able  to  announce  the  birth  of  Christ  to  all  in  / 
Jerusalem  who  looked  for  a  redemption  of  a  higher  type.*    ^^ 

Returning  to  Bethlehem,  Joseph  and  Mary  seem  to  have 
intended  to  settle  in  it  permanently,^  for  even  after  their 
return  from  Egypt  they  would  have  gone  to  it  again,  but  for 
their  fear  of  Archelaus.  St.  Matthew®  speaks  of  their  living 
in  a  "house"  when  the  Magi  came,  very  soon  after  the 

»  B.0  7.        '  B.C.  63.        »  B.O.  37.        *  1  Tim.  iii.  2.        »  1  Tim.  ▼.  5. 
•  Luke  u.  37.  ^  Matt.  ii.  22.  •  Ch.  u.  10. 
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Presentation,  bnt  the  natural  chamber  in  the  hOl-side,  which 
was  Mary's  first  shelter,  wonld  be  as  much  a  part  of  a  house 
as  any  other.  It  has  for  ages  been  the  custom  to  speak  of 
the  birthplace  of  Jesns  as  a  cave,  though  the  word  raises  very 
different  ideas  in  our  nunds,  from  any  that  could  have  been 
felt  where  such  cool,  dry  recesses  are,  even  still,  ordinary 
parts  of  village  or  country  houses  of  the  humbler  Mnd.         --- 

The  "  Cave  of  the  Nativity  "  now  shown  in  Bethlehem,  is 
surrounded  by  such ,  artificial  distractions,  that  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  actual  scene  of  the  most 
stupendous  event  in  all  history.  A  convent,  like  a  mediaeval 
castle  for  strength  and  solidity,  and  of  great  extent^  crowns 
the  hill,  its  huge  buttresses  resting  on  the  shelving  rocks  far 
below.  The  v^age  lies  on  the  eastern  and  western  summit- 
crests  of  the  hiU,  at  a  height  above  the  sea  ^  only  300  feet 
lower  than  the  top  of  Helvellyn^  and  as  high  as  the  loftiest 
hill-top  in  the  Cheviot  range.  You  may  easily  walk  round 
it,  or  from  side  to  side  of  it,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  or 
along  its  whole  length  in  half  that  time.  The  villagers 
support  themselves  partly  by  field  work,  but  mainly  by 
carving  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
in  wood,  for  sale.  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity  lies  on  the  east 
hill,  under  a  "  Church  of  St.  Mary,"  first  built  by  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  but  often  renewed  siace.  To  this  church  there 
is  joiaed,  on  the  north,  the  Latin  cloister  of  the  Franciscans, 
with  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  which  belongs  to  it,  and, 
on  the  south,  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian  cloisters. 

The  "  Church  of  the  Nativity  '* — venerable  at  least  for  its 
great  age — ^is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  choir,  i>wo 
steps  higher  than  the  long  nave,  includes  the  top  and  arms 
of  the  cross,  and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  partition.  A 
low  door,  in  the  west,  leads,  throughthe  P9rch,  tothe  desolate 
and  cheerless  nave,  with  forty-four  pillars,  in  seven  rows, 
supporting  the  roof,  the  rough  beams  of  which  are  uncovered, 
and  look  very  bare  and  dreary.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians 
have  charge  of  this  part,  the  Latins  being  only  allowed  to 
pass  through  it  to  their  cloister.  The  former  have  altars  in 
the  choir ;  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  consecrated  to  "  the 
three  kings,' '  standing  in  the  centre,  and  showing,  in  a  niche 
under  it,  a  star  of  white  marble,  marking  the  spot  where  the 

>  2,538  Paris  feet»2,774  English  feet.  Arnold's  PalSstina.  The 
sammit  of  Helvellyn  is  8,055  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  that  of  Cheviot 
Peak  2,638;  and  that  of  Broad  Law,  in  Peebles,  2»741. 
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Btar  of  the  wise  men  stood  in  the  heavens  over  Bethlehem ! 
The  Gave  of  the  Nativity  is  nnder  the  altar,  and  is  reached, 
from  both  sides  of  the  choir,  by  a  flight  of  broad  and  beautiful 
marble  steps,  respectively  fifteen  and  thirteen  in  number. 
The  cave  itself  is  about  thirty-eight  feet  long,  eleven  broad, 
and  nine  high,  and  is  paved  with  black  and  red- veined  marble. 
The  sides  are  partly  lined  with  marble  slabs,  but  some  of 
these,  on  the  north,  have  fallen  off,  and  show  the  bare  wall, 
while,  elsewhere,  curtains  of  silk  or  linen  are  hung  up — ^the 
silk  apparently  only  at  festivals.  From  the  roof  hangs  a  row 
of  silver  lamps,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cave.  The 
site  of  the  manger  itself  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  grotto,  in 
a  rounded  niche  about  eight  feet  high  and  four  broad,  in 
which  an  altar  stands.  The  pavement  of  this  recess  is  a  few 
inches  higher  than  that  of  the  cave,  and  is  formed  of  marble 
slabs  on  which  there  is  a  silver  star,  with  sparkling  rays, 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Along  the  edge  runs  an  inscrip- 
tion which  no  one  can  read  without  emotion — "  Hie  de  Virgine 
Maria  Jesus  Ghristus  natus  est."  ^ 

South  from  this  spot,  in  a  comer,  is  a  small  separate  cave, 
three  steps  lower  than  the  larger  one,  and  in  this  stands  the 
"Altar  of  the  Manger;"  but  as  the  wooden  manger  which 
was  exhibited  in  earlier  times  was  taken  to  Borne  in  1486  by 
Pope  Sixtus  v.,  very  little  interest  attaches  now,  even  on  the 
ground  of  antiquity,  to  the  crib  of  coloured  marble  shown  in 
its  place.  A  painting  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
covers  the  rock  behind.  Five  silver  lamps  swing  before  this, 
and  opposite  is  the  '^  Altar  of  the  Magi,"  with  another  paint- 
ing. It  throws  additional  distrust  over  all,  except,  perhaps, 
the  central  facts  of  the  spot,  that  a  door  from  the  larger  cave 
admits  into  a  long,  crooked,  rough  opening,  like  the  gallery 
of  a  mine,  in  which  are  various  altars,  in  recesses,  natural,  or 
formed  by  man.  You  are  shown  the  "  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph ; " 
then  that  of  "  The  Innocents,"  under  the  altar  of  which  a 
square  latticed  opening  is  said  to  lead  to  the  cave  ia  which 
the  bones  of  the  murdered  Innocents  were  buried.  From 
the  Chapel  of  the  Innocents  you  pass  the  altar  of  Eusebius  of 
Cremona,  who  Hes  there ;  and  in  a  cave  at  the  west  end  of 
the  gallery  you  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  holy  Paula  and 
her  daughter  Eustochium,  with  that  of  their  friend  St. 
Jerome,*  whose  cell — the  scene  of  his  wonderful  version  of 
the  Scriptures — is  pointed  out,  a  little  beyond. 


1  Here,  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  of  the  Virgin  Maiy. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
THE  MAGI. 

THE  two  centuries  in  which  Jndea  was  a  province  of  the 
Persian  Empire^  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Enjoying  pei^ect  religions 
liberty,  for  which  alone  they  cared,  they  were  loyal  and 
contented.  Nehemiah,  the  rebnilder  of  Jemsalem,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  Persian  pacha,  and  the  people  at  large  only 
expressed  their  common  fidelity  to  the  power  he  represented, 
in  allowing,  with  a  liberality  amazing  in  their  case,  a  scnlp- 
tnre  of  Snsa,  the  Persian  metropolis,  to  be  cut  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  Temple.* 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  each  nation  farthered 
this  mutual  respect.  In  Persia  the  highest  form  of  Aryan 
religion  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  highest  form 
of  Semitic,  and  there  were  many  points  in  which  mutual 
sympathy  and  regard  were  inevitable.  Both  nations  hated 
idolatry ;  indeed,  the  Persian  was  more  zealous  in  this  than 
the  Jew  had  been,  for  there  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the 
exile^  Jews  who  served  idols.^  In  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, — the 
personifications  of  Light  and  Darkness,  or  Good  and  Evil, — 
the  Persian,  as  it  might  seem,  had  only  developed  the  Jewish 
doctrine,  of  Jehovah  and  the  Evil  that  struggled  to  counter- 
act His  beneficent  rule.  To  the  Persian,  as  to  the  Jew,  his 
sacred  books  were  the  weapon  against  darkness,  and  the 
guide  to  blessedness.  They  prescribed  commandments  and 
supplied  revelations.  They  taught  a  life  after  death,  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments ;  they  disclosed  the  issue  of 
the  great  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil,  and  what  would 
happen  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Times  of  great  trial  were 
to  prove  the  faithful  before  the  final  day.  Their  blood  would 
flow  like  water.  At  the  end  of  every  millennium,  however, 
Ormuzd  would  send  a  prophet,  with  a  new  revelation,  and 

1  B.o.  540-882.  *  Winer,  B.  TT.  £.,  Art.  Swan. 

*  Ezek.  ziv.  1  ff. 
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thus  a  reformation  would  be  efEected  for  the  time.  The 
prophet  next  to  appear  wonld  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  after 
destroying  the  works  of  Ahriman,  would  establish  a  happy 
kingdom  for  a  thousand  years.  To  aid  him  in  this,  the  most 
famous  men  of  all  times  would  appear  in  life  again.  At  the 
end  of  the  millennium,  the  resurrection,  it  was  taught,  would 
take  place,  through  fifty-seren  years.  Then  would  begin 
the  buming-up  of  the  world  by  fire :  the  mountains  would 
sink,  and  the  whole  globe  become  like  a  sea  of  molten  metals. 
Through  this  all  men  must  pass,  to  be  purified  from  the  sins 
still  cleaving  to  them ;  but  while  the  holy  would  do  it  with 
ease,  the  wicked  would  sufEer  pain  such  as  the  same  torments 
woxild  have  given  them  during  life.  After  this  purification, 
even  the  formerly  wicked  would  be  freed  from  evil.  Ahri- 
man and  hell  would  be  conquered  and  pass  away;  there 
woxild  remain  only  the  great  communion  of  the  blessed,  who 
live  with  Ormuzd. 

As  regards  this  life,  the  Persians  were  taught  that  no  man 
can  remain  neutral,  but  must  take  the  side  either  of  good  or 
evil.  To  follow  the  former  was  not  only  right  but  natural, 
since  Ormuzd  is  the  Creator.  Yet  even  he  who  chooses 
the  right  does  not  always  receive  his  reward,  for  evil  is 
powerful,  and  hinders  Ormuzd,  in  many  ways,  from  favour- 
ing his  servant  here.  The  bad,  by  the  help  of  Ahriman,  may 
obtain  prosperity,  and  even  secure  the  blessings  designed  for 
the  good,  but  in  the  world  to  come  this  will  no  longer  be 
possible.  As  a  man  has  lived  on  earth,  so,  they  believed, 
woxild  be  his  reward  or  sufEering  in  the  life  beyond.  He  who 
has  been  good  and  pxure,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  woxQd 
be  owned  as  a  servant  of  Ormuzd,  and  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  spirits  in  light,  while  he  who  had  opposed 
Ormuzd  here,  woxQd  be  driven  down,  in  the  life  hereafter, 
to  dwell  with  Ahriman  and  his  followers,  in  thick  darkness. 
The  decision  as  to  the  class  to  which  any  one  belongs  would 
be  given  according  to  his  works.  On  the  third  day  after 
death,  judgment,  they  were  taught,  will  be  held,  and  every 
soul  will  have  to  pass  over  a  bridge,  where  the  ways  to  heaven 
and  hell  divide.  Beside  it  sit  the  judges  of  the  dead  and' 
weigh  the  deeds  of  each  soul  in  great  scales.  If  the  good 
bear  down  the  evil,  the  soxd  goes  forward,  over  the  bridge, 
tp  Paradise,  where  it  is  welcomed,  and  has  its  dwelling  till 
the  Last  Judgment,  But  when  a  wicked  soul  presents  itself, 
on  the  third  day  after  death,  to  try  to  pass  over,  the  bridge 
^Gpjm  tpQ  ivaiTQi/jr  ftnd  3light,  the  fpptsteps  totter,  and  the 
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soul  falls  into  tho  dark  abyss  beneath*  It  is  there  received 
with  langhter  and  mockery  by  fiends,  and  tortnred  with  the 
bitterest  a^nies  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.^ 

How  far  this  early  creed  retained  its  hold  among -the 
Persians  in  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  is  not  known,  and 
there  are  no  gronnds  for  assuming  that  the  Jews  were  in- 
debted to  it,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  development  of  their 
theology.  The  unity  of  Jehovah  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  dualism  of  the  Persian  system/  The  Jewish  conception 
of  Satan,  like  that  of  the  resurrection,  has  its  roots  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  development  of  both  may  be 
traced.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  indeed,  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  among  the  old  Persian  popular  beliefs, 
though  found  in  one  place  in  the  Avesta.  Jewish  ideas  re- 
specting angels,  good  and  bad,  no  doubt  received  an  impulse 
from  those  of  the  Persians,*  but,  as  a  whole,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  theologies  was  mainly  that  of  independent 
similarity  in  some  details.^ 

But  while  the  Jew  borrowed  very  little  from  Persian 
sources,  the  exile, — ^partly  under  Persian  rule, — rthe  two  hun- 
dred years  of  Persian  supremacy  in  Judea,  and  the  lasting 
connection  between  the  Jews  of  the  East  and  their  brethren 
in  Palestine,  must  have  created  a  deep  interest,  on  both  sides, 
in  faiths  which  had  so  much  in  common. 

The  extent  to  which  Parseeism  had  spread  in  the  East,  in 
the  days  of  Christ,  cannot  be  known,  but  it  had  doubtless 
diffused  itself,  more  or  less,  over  many  regions,  by  the  move- 
ments of  men  in  these  troublous  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  Palestine.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  never  returned  from  Babylon,  but  remained,  in 
distinct  communities,. spread  over  the  surface  of  that  empire. 
Their  fidelity  to  their  faith  was  proved  by  their  having  sup- 
ported the  colony  at  Jerusalem  till  it  no  longer  needed  their 
help.*  They  looked  to  the  Temple  as  their  religious  centre, 
contributed  lai^ely  to  its  funds,  and  received  their  ecclesias- 
tical instructions  from  its  authorities.  The  Babylonian  Jew 
prided  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  descent.  What  the  Heb- 
rews of  Judea  boasted  they  were,  compared  to  those  of  other 


^  See,  for  a  full  account  of  Parseeism,  Spiegel— in  Herzog  Eney.t  zi. 
116-127. 

*  See  Dillmann's  Art.  Persien,  in  Schenkers  Bibel  Lexicon, 

*  Jott  and  Derenhourgt  passim. 
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countries,  tlie  Babylonian  Hebrew  claimed  to  be  to  tbe  Judean 
— "  like  pure  flour  compared  to  dougb."  From  Babylon,  tbe 
Jew  bad  spread  tbrougb  every  region  of  the  Bast,  and  wber- 
ever  be  went  be  became  a  zealous  missionary  of  bis  faitb. 
Various  causes  bad  led  to  tbe  same  wide  dispersion  in  tbe 
West,  witb  tbe  same  result.  Tbe  number  of  proselytes  gained 
over  tbe  world  by  tbis  propaganda  was  incredible.  Tbe  West 
was  as  full  of  Jews  as  tbe  East.  Egypt,  and  otber  parts  of 
Africa,  bad  a  vast  Jewisb  population.  To  use  tbe  words  of 
Josepbus,  tbe  babitable  globe  was  so  full  of  Jews,  tbat  tbere 
was  scarcely  a  comer  of  tbe  Boman  empire  wbere  tbey  migbt 
not  be  found.i  Tbe  great  synagogue  at  Alexandria  was  so 
large  tbat,  if  we  can  believe  tbe  Talmud,*  tbe  Hazan,  or 
Beader,  bad  to  make  use  of  a  bandkercbief ,  as  a  signal,  wben 
tbe  congregation  were  to  repeat  tbeir  "  Amen." 

Incidental  proofs  of  tbe  success  of  Jewisb  proselytism  are 
numerous.  Cicero,  and  Horace,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,^  and  Seneca 
alike  give  vent  to  tbe  irritation  everywhere  felt,  at  tbe  num- 
bers of  Greeks  and  Bomans  tbus  won  over  to  wbat  tbey 
regarded  as  a  bateful  superstition.  Exemption  from  military 
service  granted  to  tbe  Jews,  trade  privileges  tbey  specially 
enjoyed,  marriage,  and  otber  inducements,  swelled  tbe 
list  of  proselytes  in  every  part.  "Tbe  Jewisb  faitb,"  says 
Seneca,*  "is  now  received  over  every  land:  tbe  conquered 
bave  given  laws  to  tbe  conqueror."  "  Tbis  race,"  says  Dio 
Cassius,^  "  bas  been  repeatedly  checked  by  tbe  Bomans,  yet 
it  bas  increased  amazingly,  so  tbat  it  bas  assumed  tbe  greatest 
boldness."  Josepbus  tells  us  ^  tbat  in  Antiocb  a  great  multi- 
tude of  Greeks  were  constantly  coming  forward  as  proselytes. 
Still  further  east,  it  was  tbe  same,  for  St.  Luke  ^  records  tbat 
proselytes  thronged  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  from  provinces 
of  tbe  empire  north  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  such  as  Pontus, 
Asia,  Pbrygia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cappadocia ;  from  Borne  itself ; 
from  its  southern  territories,  such  as  Eg3rpt,  Arabia,  Crete, 
and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene;  from  its  eastern 
extremities,  and  even  from  lands  beyond — ^Mesopotamians, 
Parthians,  Modes,  and  Elamites, — dwellers  in  tbe  vast  regions 
reaching  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 

*  Ant.,  xiv.  7.  2.    BeU,  Jud.,  vii.  3.  8. 

*  Succa,  51  b,  quoted  in  Delitzsch's  Jildisehes  Handwerkerlehen. 

*  Cie.  pro  Flaeco,  o.  28.  Horat,  Sat.^  i.  9.  69;  4. 142.  Juven.,  xiy.  96. 
Tacit.  Ann,,  ii.  85. 

*  Seneca,  de  Superst,  •  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  17. 

*  Bell.  Jud.,  yIL  3.  3.  7  ^.cts  ii.  9-12. 
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north  and  BOutlL,  and  even  fartHer  to  the  east.  The  influ- 
ence of  Judaism  extended  into  all  lands. 

Among  the  Jewish  ideas  diffused  far  and  near  by  this 
universal  agency,  none  would  find  so  easy  and  wide  a  circu- 
lation as  that  which,  above  all  others,  filled  the  mind  and 
heart  of  every  Jew  in  that  age — ^the  expected  appearance 
of  a  great  prince,  of  whom  they  spoke  as  the  Messiah  or 
"  Anointed."  No  indication  of  popular  feeling  can  be  more 
sure  than  that  supplied  by  the  literature  of  a  period ;  and 
Jewish  literature,  from  the  date  of  Daniel  to  the  age  of  Christ, 
was  more  and  more  completely  Messianic.  The  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  Jewish  Sibylline  books,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  the 
Ascension  of  Moses,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Esdras,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  other 
writings  of  later  Judaism,  strove  to  sustain  and  rouse  the 
nation,  in  those  dark  days,  by  prophetic  anticipations  of 
Messianic  deliverance.  Burning  hope  glows  through  them, 
like  fire  through  clouds,  revealing  the  feverish  concentration 
of  heart  and  thought  of  all  Israel  on  this  one  grand  expecta- 
tion. 

The  restlessness  of  Judea  was  only  another  symptom  of  this 
universal  tension  of  the  popular  mind.  Patriotic  hatred  of 
foreign  rule,  and  religious  zeal  against  the  introduction  of 
heathen  manners,  kept  the  country  in  a  continual  ferment, 
which  was  heightened  at  every  festival  by  assurances  of  the 
Babbis,  priests,  and  fanatical "  prophets,"  that  Jehovah  would 
not  much  longer  endure  the  intrusion  of  the  heaihen  into 
His  own  Land.  This  temper  of  the  people  forced  Herod  to 
erect  five  times  as  many  fortresses  in  Judea  as  were  required 
in  Galilee;^  and  yet,  in  spite  of  them,  the  robbers  and  bandits 
of  the  Judean  hills  never  ceased  to  make  war  against  the 
existing  government,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Blind  super- 
stition reigned.  The  bigoted  masses  were  continually  deceived 
by  pretended  Messiahs,  who  led  them,  at  one  time,^  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  the  walls  of  the  now  heathen  Jeru- 
salem fall  down  at  the  word  of  the  prophet ;  at  another,^  to 
the  Jordan,  to  pass  through,  dryshod,  like  their  fathers ;  at  a 
third,  as  if  nothing  could  warn  them,  into  the  wilderness,  to 
wait  for  the  signs  of  the  Son  of  Man  predicted  by  Daniel.* 
What  must  have  been  the  contagious  effect  of  such  a  state  of 

^  Hausrath,  N.  T.  Zeitgeschichte^  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

•  Jo8.,  Bell,  Jiid.,  ii.  13. 6.  »  Jos.,  Ant,^  xx.  5. 1. 

«  Jos.,  Bell.  Jud.,  ii.  13.  4.     Matt.  xziv.  24,  26. 
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things  on  tlie  multitudes  of  Jews  and  proselytes  from  every 
country,  who  yearly  yisited  Jerusalem  ?  Josephus,  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  tells  us  that,  at  many  feasts,  there 
were  not  less  than  three  millions  of  pilgrims.^  How  must 
they  have  spread  over  the  whole  earth  the  expectation  of  a 
great  Jewish  king  who  was  to  conquer  the  world  !  for  this 
the  Messiah  was  to  accomplish.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  should  record  the  fact, 
though  the  Jewish  historian  in  mean  flattery,  and  the  others 
from  the  turn  of  af^rs,  applied  it  to  Vespasian.* 

It  is,  therefore,  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  when 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  strangers  from  the  East  came,  soon 
after  His  birth,  to  visit  the  infant  Jesus.  Any  real  or  fancied 
occasion,  which  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  prince,  so 
universally  looked  for,  had  actually  appeared,  was  well-nigh 
certain  to  call  forth  such  an  incident. 

The  simple  notice  given  us  throws  no  further  light  on  these 
earliest  pilgrims  from  the  great  Gentile  world,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  title  Magi,  and  the  intimation  that  they  were  led  to 
undertake  their  journey  to  Bethlehem  by  some  mysterious 
appearances  in  the  heavens. 

The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  established 
for  immemorial  ages  in  the  East,  where  the  transparent 
atmosphere  reveals  the  splendours  of  the  universe,  both  by 
night  and  day,  with  a  glory  unknown  to  duller  regions.  La 
ages  when  science  was  yet  unknown,  and  motion  was  every- 
where  assumed  as  the  result  of  inherent  life,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  to  regard  the  sxm  as  the  lord  of  day,^  and  the  moon 
and  stars  as  ruling  the  night.  From  this  it  was  only  a 
single  step  to  superstition.  "  Magic,"  as  Professor  Bastian 
observes,*  ."  is  the  physics  of  the  children  of  nature."  It  is 
the  first  step  towards  induciaon,  and  misleads,  only  by 
assuming  that  accidental,  or  independent,  coincidence  or  suc- 
cession, is  necessarily  cause  and  effect.  Like  children,  men, 
in  simple  ages,  jump  to  conclusions  from  isolated  obser- 
vations, nor  is  the  power  of  slow  and  careful  generalization, 
from  a  wide  range  of  facts,  attained,  till  very  much  later. 

The  phenomena  of  the  daily  and  nightly  heavens  thus  led 
very  early,  in  the  East,  to  a  belief  in  astrology ;  the  patient 
scientific  faculty  being  yet  wanting  which  would,  hereafter, 

*  Jos.,  Bell,  Jud.,  vL  9.  3.  , 

*  Baal^the  sun  god— means  "  The  Lord."  See  7VA  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Heb.  Chal,  Thai.,  p.  334,  for  its  various  combinations. 
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develop  tliat  illusive  science  into  astronomy,  as,  in  a  later 
age,  it  raised  alchemy  into  chemistry.  The  stars  were  sup- 
posed, then,  as  they  have  been  till  recent  times,  to  exercise 
supreme  influence  over  human  life  and  the  course  of  nature, 
and  from  this  belief  a  vast  system  of  imaginary  results  was 
elaborated.  The  special  power  of  each  star,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  others,  over  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  or 
trouble,  life  or  death,  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered ;  and 
this  x)ower  was  believed  to  affect  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the  generation  be- 
fore Christ,  says  of  the  astrologers  of  the  East,  '*  They  think 
the  noblest  study  is  that  of  the  five  stars  called  planets,  which 
they  call  interpreters.  This  name  they  give  them,  because 
other  stars  do  not  wander  like  them,  but  have  a  fixed  course, 
while  these  have  paths  of  their  own,  and  predict  things  to  be ; 
thus  interpreting  to  men  the  will  of  the  gods.  For  they  say 
that  they  portend  some  things  by  their  rising,  others  by  their 
setting,  and  still  others  by  their  colour,  to  those  who  study 
them  diligently.  For,  at  one  time,  they  say  they  foretell  the 
violence  of  storms ;  at  another  the  excess  of  rains  or  of  heat, 
the  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  earth- 
quakes, and  indeed,  every  change  in  the  sky,  either  fortunate 
or  the  reverse,  not  anlj  to  nations  and  districts,  but  to  kings 
and  common  people."^  The  position  of  the  stars  at  a  child's 
birth  was  held  to  determine  its  future  fate  or  fortune,  and, 
hence,  to  cast  nativities,  early  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  astrologers.* 

This  science  was  very  early  cultivated  among  the  races 
inhabiting  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Like  all  higher  know- 
ledge in  simple  times,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste, 
known  as  Magi,  a  word  which  seems  of  Aryan  derivation.' 
This  order  flourished  among  the  Modes,  Babylonians, 
and  Persians,  but  it  is  chiefly  famous  in  connection  with 
Persia,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  risen  among  the  Aryan  races, 
and  had  only  mingled  as  a  foreign  element  in  the  Semitic 
civilization  of  Babylon.' 

We  first  meet  the  title  aa  that  of  one  of  the  Chaldean 
officials  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem — the  Babmag,^ 
or  head  of  the  Magi ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,^  we  find 
the  caste  divided  into  five  classes,   as  the  astrologers  and 

»  Diod,  Sic,  ii.  30. 
«  39  11  Jer.  xxxix.  3.  »  Dan.  u.  2;  iv,  7. 
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dream  interpreters  of  Babylon.  Their  origin,  however,  iden- 
tified them  with  the  purer  faith  of  Persia,  much  more  than 
with  a  corrupt  idolatry,  and  hence  they  especially  flourished 
under  the  Persian  rule.  In  later  times  the  name  lost  its 
early  prestige,  from  the  growth  of  lower  magical  arts,  prac- 
tised as  the  order  degenerated,  so  that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  appHed,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  to  visit 
the  infant  Saviour,  only  to  two  "  sorcerers  " — Simon  Magus, 
and  one  Bar- Jesus.^ 

Soon  after  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  a 
strange  report  spread  through  Jerusalem.  Members  of  the 
old  priestly  caste  of  Persia  had  "  come  from  the  East,"  in- 
quiring where  they  could  find  a  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews, 
whose  star,  they  said,  they  had  seen  in  the  East.^  It  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  Jawish  belief  to  find  indications  of 
great  events  in  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  for  their 
ancient  Scriptures  spoke  of  a  star  that  should  come  out  of 
Jacob,*  and  they  had  long  referred  the  prophecy  to  their 
expected  Messiah.  It  was,  indeed,  universally  believed  that 
extraordinary  events,  especially  the  birth  and  death  of  great 
men,  were  heralded  by  appearances  of  stars,  and  still  more 
of  comets,  or  by  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus 
Suetonius  tells  us  ^  that  at  the  death  of  GsBsar  "  a  hairy  star 
shone  continuously  for  seven  days,  rising  about  the  eleventh 
hour,"  and  Josephus  relates  ^  that  for  a  whole  year  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  a  star,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword — doubt- 
less a  comet — ^hung  over  the  doomed  city.^  A  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  Christ's  birth,*  a  false  Messiah,  in  Hadrian's 
reign,  assumed  the  title  of  Bar-Cochba^* — "the  son  of  the 
star  " — ^in  allusion  to  the  star  to  come  out  of  Jacob.  The 
Jews  had  already,  long  before  Christ's  day,  dabbled  in 
astrology,  and  the  various  forms  of  magic  which  became 
connected  with  it.  They  were  skilled  in  mysterious  com- 
binations of  letters  and  numbers,  which  they  used  as  talis- 
mans and  amulets,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
and  bring  frightful  curses  when  wished,  and  they  even 
affii*med  that  some  of  their  spells  could  draw  the  moon  from 


'  Acts  yiii.  9 ;  xiii.  6. 

*  Hee  a  fine  Sermon  of  Sclileiermacher  on  the  Magi,  PredigteUy  YoL 
iv.  p.  455. 
»  Num.  xxiv.  17.  *  Suet ,  Cas.,  p.  88, 

»  Job.  Bell,  Jud.,  vi,  6.  S.  «  a.d.  130, 131. 

7  KlDIDni  Bosenmuller,  A,u.N.  Morgenland,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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lieaven  or  open  the  abyss  beneath  the  earth.^  Such  practices 
dated  among  them  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  They  were  much  given  to  cast  horoscopes  from  the 
numerical  value  of  a  name.  Everywhere  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  Jewish  magicians,  dream  expounders,  and 
sorcerers,  were  found.^  Josephus  ^  ascribes  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  to  the  acts  of  impostors  of  this  kind. 
Nor  did  their  superstition  stop  here.  They  were  skilled  in 
the  mysteries  of  astrology  itself.  "  The  planets  give  wisdom 
and  riches,"  says  the  Talmud,  and  it  adds,  in  other  passages, 
— "  The  life  and  portion  of  children  hang  not  on  righteous- 
ness, but  on  their  star."  "The  planet  of  the  day  has  no 
virtue,  but  the  planet  of  the  hour  (of  nativity)  has  much. 
Those  who  are  born  under  the  sun  are  beautiful  and  noble- 
looking,  frank  and  open ;  those  bom  under  Venus,  rich  and 
amatory ;  under  Mercury,  strong  in  memory  and  wise ;  under 
the  moon,  feeble  and  inconstant ;  under  Jupiter,  just ;  under 
Mars,  fortunate."  "  The  calculation  of  the  stars  is  the  joy 
of  the  Rabbi."  In  another  passage,  indeed,  a  Rabbi  tells  an 
inquirer  that  "  there  is  no  planet  that  rules  Israel,"  but  the 
explanation  added  shows  a  pride  that  only  a  Jew  could 
express — "  The  sons  of  Israel  are  themselves  stars."  Many 
Rabbis  gave  themselves  to  astrology.* 

Belief  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  over  life  and  death, 
and  in  special  portents  at  the  birth  of  great  men,  survived, 
indeed,  to  recent  times.  Chaucer  abounds  in  allusions  to  it. 
He  attributes  the  great  rain  and  the  pestilence  of  1348  and 
1350  to  an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  Saturn  with  other 
planets,**  and  in  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  *  he  says  : — 

"  In  Bterrda  many  a  wynter  therebyfore, 
Was  write  the  deth  of  Eotor  and  Aohilles, 
Of  Pompd,  JalioB,  er  they  were  i-bore ; 
The  Btryf  of  Thebds,  and  of  Ercnles» 
Of  Sampson,  Tamos,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth."  ^ 

Still  later,  Shakespere  tells  us — 

^  Hansrath,  Zeitgeschichte^  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

^  Juv.  Sat.,  tI.  643-648. 

'  Ant.y  xviii.  8.  6.    See  also  Gieseler's  Kirch,  Oesehichte,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

*  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Heb,  Chal.  et.  Thai.,  p.  1623.     Gfrorer's  Jahrhundcrt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

*  L'envoy  de  Chaucer  a  Scogan.    Chaucer'^s  PoemSf  vol.  viii.  p.  146. 

*  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucefs  PoemSf  vol.  ii.,  p  13. 
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'*  "When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes  ;**  > 

and  Bedford  at  Henry  V.'s  funeral  is  made  to  say — 

«  Comets,  importing  change  of  time  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
That  have  consented  onto  Henry's  death.**  * 

The  special  phenomena  that  led  the  Magi  to  undertake  their 
journey  have  been  elsewhere  stated.'  That  successive  con- 
junctions^ of  three  planets  in  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  Pisces, 
which  was  believed  by  the  Jews  to  be  that  in  which  a  similar 
conjunction  happened  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  in 
which  another  was  to  occur  before  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,^ 
should  have  roused  the  attention  of  men  to  whom  the 
motions  of  the  planets  were  revelations  from  heaven,  was 
only  natural.  Doubtless  they  had  heard  in  their  own 
country  such  a  belief  expressed  by  Jews,  and  traced  to  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam,  one  of  their  own  caste,  and  from  their 
own  parts.  When,  in  addition  to  such  significant  facts,  at 
a  time  when  all  men  were  looking  for  a  great  Jewish  prince, 
a  comet  appeared  soon  after,  nothing  could  be  more  in 
keeping  than  that  men,  to  whom  such  phenomena  were  the 
voice  of  God,  should  set  out  to  pay  homage  to  the  newborn 
Eling  who  was  to  rule  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  the  Magi  arrived,  Herod,  now  an  old 
man,  was  sinking  into  the  last  stages  of  disease,  but  was  still 
as  jealous  and  afraid  of  attempts  against  his  throne  as  ever. 
Its  steps  were  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  best-loved  wife,  his 
sons,  his  benefactor,  and  of  the  flower  of  the  nation,  mur- 
dered to  make  it  secure.  Like  our  own  WilHam  the 
Conqueror,  or  Henry  VIII.,  or  Uke  Alexander  the  Great, 
or  Nero,  or  Tiberius,  his  character  had  grown  darker  in  his 
later  years,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  sat  alone  in  his  new 
palace, — amidst  splendour  of  architecture  greater  if  possible 
than  that  of  the  Temple, — ^lonely,  hated  and  hating,  his 
subjects  waiting  impatiently,  in  veiled  rebellion,  for  his 
death.  In  his  own  court,  shortly  before,  a  plot  had  been 
discovered  which  had  filled  all  Jerusalem  with  conmiotion. 
The  Pharisees,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  had  refused  to  take 

^  Julius  Casar,  Act.  ii.  scene  2.  *  Henry  VL,  Act.  i.  scene  1. 

>  In  note  ■  to  chap.  iz.  at  the  end. 

4  By  "  conjunction  **  is  meant  anosual  proximity. 
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the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  their  leaders,  whom  the  people 
believed  gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy,  had  gone  the 
length  of  asserting,  that  God  had  determined  that  Herod 
and  his  family  shonld  be  speedily  driven  from  the  throne, 
to  make  way  for  the  Messiah.  To  secnre  the  falfilment  of 
this  prediction,  the  inflnence  of  their  firm  supporter,  the 
wife  of  Pheroras,  his  brother,  was  nsed,  to  cany  the  plot 
inside  the  palace,  among  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Bagoas, 
the  ennnch,  as  most  easily  approached,  from  his  connection 
with  the  harem,  was  made  their  tool,  and,  with  him,  a  youth 
named  Cams,  the  loveliest  person  of  his  day,  but  loathsomely 
immoral.  Bagoas  was  won  over  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  the  father  of  the  coming  Messiah,^  but  Herod  found  out 
the  whole,  and  the  conspiracy  was  quenched  in  blood.  No 
wonder  that,  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  '*  he  was  troubled,  and 
all  Jerusalem  with  him,"  when  the  news  spread  of  strangers 
having  come  on  such  an  errand  as  that  of  the  Magi.  To 
Herod  their  arrival  was  a  fresh  cause  of  jealous  terror :  to 
Jerusalem  a  possible  ground  of  hope. 

Herod  had  often  before  shown  the  craft  bred  by  habitual 
suspicion,  and  was  too  clever  to  take  any  rash  steps  now. 
Summoning  the  heads  of  the  priesthood  and  the  "  scribes  " 
to  his  palace,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
bom. 

Jewish  theology  had  already  determined,  correctly,  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  stock  of  Judah,  which  had 
from  the  first  challenged  the  headship  of  the  tribes,  and 
had  been  supreme  since  Ephraim's  captivity  in  Assyria.*  It 
boasted  of  David,  the  ancestor  and  the  prototype  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  words  of  Jacob  that  the  "  sceptre  "  should 
"  not  depart  from  it,  until  Shiloh  come,"  or,  as  it  may  be 
translated,  from  the  Ghreek  version,"*  "  till  he  comes  to  whom 
the  dominion  belongs,"  had  long  been  understood  to  refer  to 
the  Messiah.  *'  How  fair  is  the  King  Messiah,"  says  the 
Targum*  on  the  passage,'  "  who  will  rise  from  the  house  of 
Judah!"  The  words  of  Zechariah,*  "The  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  visited  the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath  made  them  as 
His  goodly  horse  in  the  battle,"  are  also  applied  by  another 
Targum  to  the  Messiah.^  "  A  king  will  rise  from  the  children 
of  Jesse,"^  says  the  same  Targum  elsewhere,  "  and  the  Messiah 

*  Antt  xvii.  2.  5.  *  B.C.  721. 

'  Targ.  Jerus.,  Gen.  zHx.  10.  ^  Zeoh.  z.  S. 

*  Jon,  Ben  Uzziel,  in  loo.  *  Jon,  Ben  Ugzielf  Isaiah  xi.  1. 
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will  spring  from  his  children's  children."  Hence  **  the  Son 
of  David  "  was  a  constant  name  for  this  expected  Prince. 

As  a  descendant  of  David,  Bethlehem,  David's  town,  was 
natnrally  regarded  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  hence  the 
passage  in  Micah,  addnced  by  the  priests  and  scribes,^  is 
also  quoted  by  the  Targnms.^  ''  An  Arab  said  to  a  Jew  at 
his  plongh,"  says  the  Talmnd,'  "  *  Yoxir  Messiah  is  bom ! ' 
*  What  is  his  name?'  asked  the  Jew.  *Menahem,  the  son 
of  Hezekiah.'  *  Where  was  he  bom  P*  asked  the  Jew  again. 
'In  the  king's  castle  at  Bethlehem  Judah,'  answered  the 
Arab." 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  had  been  felt  that  the 
time  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
non-appearance  even  led  to  the  fanciful  idea  that  he  was 
already  bom,  but  kept  himself  hidden  in  some  unknown 
part.  "  We  know  this  man  whence  he  is,"  said  the  Jews, 
long  after,  of  Jesus,  '*  but  when  the  Christ  cometh,  no  man 
knoweth  whence  He  is !  "*  "  Thou,  O  anointed  one  of  Israel," 
cries  the  Targum,*^  "  Thou  who  art  hidden  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  the  people  of  Zion,  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom ! " 

The  prophecy  of  Balaam^  had  led  to  the  same  belief  among 
the  Jews,  as  amongst  the  Eastern  Magi — ^that  a  great  star 
would  appear  in  heaven  when  the  Messiah  came.  "  When 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  revealed,"  says  the  book  Sohar,  ^  ®  "  a 
star  will  rise  in  the  east,  shining  in  great  brightness,  and 
seven  other  stars  round  it  will  fight  against  it  on  every  side." 
"  A  star  will  rise  in  the  east  which  is  the  star  of  the  Messiah, 
and  will  remain  in  the  east  fifteen  days."  ®  The  rising  of 
Bar-Cochba,  "  the  son  of  the  star,"  was  a  terrible  illustration 
of  this  belief. 

To  hear  of  Magi  coming  from  the  Bast — ^the  country  of 
Balaam,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  caste,  announcing  the 
appearance  of  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  them- 
selves expected,  was,  hence,  fitted  to  rouse  the  Babbinical 
world  of  Jerusalem  to  the  highest  excitement.  They  had 
already  a  wondrous  estimate  of  the  great  soothsayer,  for 
Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  speaks  of  him  as  "  famous 
for  his  gift  of  prophecy."  "  He  was  skilled,"  says  he,  "  in 
eveiy  branch  of  the  black  art.      He  had  learned  the  greatest 

*  Chap.  ▼.  2.  •  Jon,  Ben  Uzzicl  on  Mic.  v.  2. 

*  Berachot,  Jenu.^  11  a  ;  quoted  by  Gfrorer. 

*  John  vii.  27.        •  Jan.  Ben  Uzziel  on  Mic.  iv.  8         •  Num.  xxiv.  17. 
7  Sohar  on  Exod.,  p.  8.  ^  Pesikta  Zotarta  on  Num.  xxiv.  17. 
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names  (names  of  angels  and  of  God,  to  be  nsed  in  magic), 
throngL  his  knowledge  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and  did  mnch 
that  was  wonderfol  by  their  means.  He  predicted  rain  in 
the  hottest  time  of  snmmer ;  heat  and  drought  in  the  midst 
of  winter;  nnfmitfolness  when  the  fields  were  greenest; 
plenty  in  years  of  famine,  and  the  overflowing  or  drying  np 
of  streams ;  the  removal  of  pestilence ;  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  the  foretelling  of  which  got  him  boundless  fame, 
which  spread  even  to  this."  ^  The  Babbis  believed,  indeed, 
that  BiJaam  himself  was  a  Babbi,  who  taught  disciples  the 
black  art,  and  that  the  Magi,  his  successors,  knew  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  through  the  tradition  of 
his  schools."  * 

Having  learned  the  expected  birthplace  of  the  Messiah, 
which  he  would  himself  have  known,  had  he  been  a  Jew 
and  not  an  Idumean,  Herod  sent  for  the  Magi  and  made 
every  inquiry,  under  the  pretext  that  he,  also,  wished  to  do 
homage  to  the  young  child.  But  very  different  thoughts 
were  in  his  heart.  A  descendant  of  David  was  not  likely  to 
be  spared  by  the  man  who  had  murdered  the  last  of  the 
Asmoneans.'  The  hope  of  the  world  was  not  to  perish  thus, 
however,  for  the  Magi  having  paid  their  visit  to  Bethlehem, 
and  presented  gifts  to  Him,  as  all  Easterns  do  when  they 
come  before  princes  or  the  great,  a  dream,  sent  from  above, 
led  them  to  return  to  their  own  country  without  revisiting 
Jerusalem. 

Balked  in  his  purpose  so  far,  Herod  was  not  the  man  to 
stop  at  half-measures.  A  few  murders  more  were  nothing. 
The  most  thorough  precautions  must  be  taken.  A  band  of 
soldiers  was  therefore  sent  to  Bethlehem  with  orders  to  kill 
every  male  child  near  the  supposed  age  of  the  infant  he 
dreaded.  Josephus  is  silent  about  this  slaughter,  but  this 
needs  not  surprise  us,  for  what  was  a  single  deed  of  blood, 
in  a  mountain  village,  among  the  crimes  of  Herod  P  Nor  is 
it  alone  in  the  omissions  of  the  historian,  for  his  whole 
history  of  the  centuries  after  the  Return  omits  far  more 
than  it  tells.^ 

Joseph  and  Mary  had  left  Bethlehem  before  this  tragedy, 
and  had  fled  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  Egypt,  at  a  warning 
divinely  given.  How  long  they  remained  there  is  not  known. 
AU  Palestine  was  under  Herod,  so  that  he  could  have  reached 

1  Philo,  de  Vita  Mom.  Bk.  i. 

*  Origen,  Op.,  ii.  321  a.    See  GfF5rer*s  JahrhunderU  vol.  ii.  p.  8G0. 
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them  in  any  part  of  it,  but  in  Egypt  tlie  f agitives  were  safe. 
It  was,  moreoTer,  almost  another  Jndea,  for  thefavoor  shown 
to  their  race  by  the  Ptolemies  had  induced  as  many  as  a 
million  of  Jews  to  settle  in  the  Nile  Valley,  and  of  the  five 
quarters  of  Alexandria,  with  300,000  free  citizens,  Jews 
occupied  more  than  two.^  They  had  had  a  temple  of  their 
own  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  Delta,  for  about  160  years,  though 
they  preferred  to  go  up  to  that  at  Jerusalem;  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  had  already  widely  taken  the 
place  of  the  Hebrew  ordinal,  had  been  made  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Egyptian  Rabbis,  by  their  efforts  to  turn  Judausm  into 
a  philosopbic  system  which  should  win  it  the  favour  of  the 
cultivated  Romans  and  Greeks,  had  founded  a  new  school  of 
Jewish  theology,  which  was,  hereafter,  to  influence  even 
Christianity^ 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  Herod  died  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  750 — ^that  is,  within  a  few  months  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  But  there  seem  to  be  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  lived  tiU  753.' 

Josephus  ^  says  that  he  died  shortly  before  the  Passover, 
and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  not  long  before. 
In  the  year  750  such  an  eclipse  happened  on  the  13th  of 
March ;  but  if  he  died  at  the  end  of  that  month,  or  in  April, 
there  must  have  been  a  crowding  of  events  into  the  E^ort 
interval,  beyond  what  seems  possible. 

It  appearSj  however,  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
on  the  night  of  January  the  lOth,  in  the  year  753,  and  it  is 
urged  ^  that  this  suits  the  facts  much  better,  by  giving  three 
months  instead  of  one  for  the  incidents  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
even  if  Christ  were  bom  three  years  later,  and  by  leaving 
ample  time  for  those  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  A 
passage  has  been  found  in  a  Calendar  of  the  Feasts,  in  the 
Talmud^  which  seems  to  support  this  lat«r  date.  "  The  1st 
Shebet  (or  24th  of  January)  is  a  day  of  double  good  fortune 
as  the  day  of  the  death  of  Herod  and  of  Jannai,*  for  it  is 
joy  before  God  when  the  wicked  are  taken  from  this  world." 
If  this  be  right,  the  eclipse  happened  on  the  10th  of  January, 
Herod's  death  on  the  24th,  and  there  was  ample  time  before 
April*  for  the  burial  and  all  that  followed,  which  must  have 
required  weeks. 

If,  then,  Herod  had  yet  nearly  three  years  to  live  after 

'  Eeim^s  Jeau  v.  Nazara,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  *  AtU,t  zyii.  6.  4, 

>  By  Caspari,  Chron.  Oeog,  EitUeitung,  p.  28.  ^  Tcbdnith,  zi. 
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the  biriih  of  Christ,  Maiy  and  her  husband  must  have  stayed 
in  Egypt  that  length  of  time.  Nor  would  it  be  difficolt  for 
Joseph  to  find  support,  as  the  different  classes  of  Jewish 
workmen  in  Egypt  were  associated  in  guilds,^  which  main- 
tained those  out  of  employment,  much  as  trades'  unions  do 
now.  The  goldsmiths,  the  silversmiths,  the  nail-makers  and 
needle-makers,  the  coppersmiths,  and  the  weavers,  are  spec- 
ially mentioned  as  being  banded  together  in  such  associations, 
which  supported  any  stranger  of  their  respective  crafts  till 
he  found  work.  The  workers  in  wood,  in  idl  probability,  had 
such  a  union  as  well;  and  Joseph,  moreover,  though  called 
a  carpenter  in  the  Gk)spels,  may  have  been  more,  for  the 
word  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  worker  in  wood  only,  but 
a  waggon  smith  and  other  occupations  as  well.'  In  its 
Hebrew  sense,'  it  may  mean,  indeed,  any  kind  of  trade  which 
uses  cutting  instruments,  and  is  employed  indifferently  of 
workers. in  metal,  wood,  or  stone.^ 

Egypt,  though  thus  filled  with  a  Jewish  population,  was, 
however,  no  hmd  for  Joseph  and  Mary,  nor,  above  all,  for 
the  in&nt  Jesus.  Neither  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  nor  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  were  very 
friendly  to  the  strangers  who,  in  hundreds  of  thousands, 
intruded  into  the  Nile  Valley.  The  old  hatred  between  the 
land  of  Mizraim  and  the  sons  of  Israel  seemed  still,  in  some 
measure,  to  survive  on  both  sides.  The  Jews  hated  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  with  its  worthless  secrets  and  its  ridi- 
culous symbols,  and  prided  themselves,  as  the  prophets  had 
done  of  old,  on  their  purer  faith.  They  saw,  in  Egypt,  the 
incarnation  of  the  most  corrupt  heathenism.  The  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  make  no  likeness  or  graven  image,"  was  nowhere 
mocked  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Even 
Fhilo  makes  the  remark  that  the  Egyptian,  religion  is  the 
most  grovelling  of  all  forms  of  idolatry,  since  it  did  not  look 
to  the  heavens  for  objects  of  worship,  but  to  the  earth,  and 
the  slime  of  the  Nile,  with  its  creatures.^  Josephus  derides 
the  system  which  worshipped  crocodiles  and  apes,  vipers  and 
cats;  and  even  the  Boman  Juvenal  scoffed  at  a  race  who 
grew  their  divinities  in  their  kitchen  garden.    The  Apostle 

^  B,  Sueea,  51  b ;  quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Jud*  Handwerkerleben,  p.  88. 
«  Hofnuum,  Lehm  Jetu,  p.  3.  '  \ir\n  (Harash). 

*  1  Chron.  zziz.  5.  Isa.  zl.  19 ;  zliv.  12.  is  Kings  zziL  6.  Isa. 
xL  20. 

*  PhUo,  Mo$,  lib.,  8.    Leg,  ad  Cai,  M.,  669. 
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Paul  evidently  liad  Egyptian  lieatheniean  in  his  mind  when 
he  speaks  of  idolatry  as  running  to  the  f  onl  licence  of  changing 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God  into  the  likeness  of  men,  of 
birds,  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jews  sufEered  from  the  traditional  hatred  of 
their  race  by  the  Egyptians,  in  the  repetition  of  scandals  and 
shameful  calumnies  against  them,  which  had  survived  since 
the  Exodus.  It  was  said  that  the  children  of  Israel,  whom 
Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  were  lepers,  whom  Pharaoh  had 
banished  from  the  country ;  and  Greeks  and  natives,  catching 
at  the  bitter  slander,  strove  which  should  turn  it,  and  others 
equally  contemptuous,  with  most  effect,  against  their  Jewish 
fellow-citizens,  whom  all  equally  disliked.  The  very  fact 
that  the  Bomans  had  granted  special  favours  to  the  Jews, 
and  that  they  were  rivals  in  trade,  was,  indeed,  itself,  sufficient 
to  account  for  such  an  attitude  of  acrid  raillery  and  deprecia- 
tion. Things  had  at  last  come  to  open  rupture,  and  the 
Jewish  community  of  Alexandria  looked  forward  only  to 
ultimate  expulsion  and  ruin.^  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  sought  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  own  country. 

The  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  full  of  extraordmary  miracles 
wrought  by  the  infant  Jesus  while  in  Egypt,  and  of  legends 
respecting  Him  and  Mary,  but  none  of  them  are  worth  re- 
producing. Memphis  is  commonly  given  as  the  place  where 
Joseph  settled,  and  his  stay  is  variously  stated  as  having 
lasted  three  years,  two,  or  only  one.* 

The  star  and  the  Magi  have  naturally  given  rise  to  many 
legends.  The  country,  the  number,  and  the  names  of  the 
illustrious  visitors  are  as  entirely  passed  over  by  the  Apocry- 
pha as  by  the  Gk>spels,  but  later  tradition  abundantly  atones 
for  the  omission.  They  were  said  to  be  the  kings  of  Sheba 
and  Seba,  in  Arabia,  come  to  offer  gifts  to  His  Hght  and  to 
the  brightness  of  His  rising,^  but  Persia,  Ghaldea,  Ethiopia, 
and  India,  have  each  had  their  advocates.  It  is  equally  un- 
determined in  the  legends,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  heathen, 
though  most  of  the  fathers  favour  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  latter,  and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  ^  represents 
them  as  worshipping  fire,  and  as  referring  to  a  prophecy  of 
Zoroaster  respecting  the  Messiah.  Their  three  gifts  led  to 
the  fancy  that  they  themselves  were  only  three  in  number, 

*  Jos.,  e.  Apiorit  i.  26.  8  Hofmanriy  p.  182.    Brunei. 

•  Isa.  Ix.  1-6.  *  Chaps,  vii.  and  viii. 
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wbicli  was  gupposed  to  correspond  to  the  three  divisions  of 
the  earth  as  then  known,  Europe,  Asia^  and  Africa.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  spoken  of  as  twelve,  to  correspond 
with  the  Apostles,  and  their  names  given,  with  the  special 
gift  which  each  presented.  Their  longdoms  also  are  men- 
tioned, and  their  very  ages,  which  are  made  to  represent 
youth,  manhood,  and  grey  hairs.  Bede,  indeed,  is  able  to  tell 
ns  that  Melchior  was  an  old  man,  with  long  white  hair,  and 
a  swe^ing  beard,  and  that  he  gave  the  gold  as  to  a  king ; 
that  Caspar  was  a  beardless  youth,  with  a  ruddy  face,  and 
that  he  presented  the  frankincense,  as  a  gift  worthy  the  God ; 
while  Balthasar  was  a  swarthy  strong-b^irded  man,  and  gave 
the  myrrh  for  the  burial.  In  the  cathedral  at  Cologne, 
visitors  may  yet  see  the  supposed  skulls  of  the  three,  set  in 
jewels,  and  exhibited  in  a  great  gilded  shrine.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Bishop  Beinald  of  Cologne  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Imagination  has  been  equally  busy  with  the  star.  The 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  In&uicy  ^  says  it  was  an  angel  in  the 
form  of  a  star,  and  several  of  the  Fathers  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  Origen  believed  it  to  have  been  a  comet.  One 
tradition  is  beautiful.  In  the  farthest  East,  it  says,  lived  a 
people  who  had  a  book  which  bore  the  name  of  Seth,  and  in 
this  was  written  the  appearance  of  the  star  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  offering  of  gifts  to  Him.  This  book  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  generation. 
Twelve  men  were  chosen  who  eJ^ould  watch  for  the  star,  and 
when  one  died,  another  was  chosen  in  his  place.  These  men, 
in  the  speech  of  the  land,  were  called  Magi.  They  went, 
each  year,  after  the  wheat-harvest,  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which  was  called  the  Mountain  of  Victory.  It  had  a  cave  in 
it,  and  was  pleasant  by  its  springs  and  trees.  At  last  the 
star  appeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  little  child,  and  over 
him  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  the  star  itself  spoke  to  them, 
and  told  them  to  go  to  Judea.  For  two  years,  which  was 
the  time  of  their  journey,  the  star  moved  before  them,  and 
they  wanted  neither  food  nor  drink.  Gregory  of  Tours* 
adds  that  the  star  sank,  at  last,  into  a  spring  at  Bethlehem, 
where  he  himself  had  seen  it,  and  where  it  still  may  be  seen, 
but  only  by  pure  maidens." 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  written  for  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,'  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  proof 

1  Chaps,  vii.  and  viii. 
*  A  bishop  born  about  aj>.  540.  *  Oudcr,  in  Hcrzog,  vol.  ix.  p.  174. 
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tliat  JesQS  was  tlie  promised  Messiah,  and  as  notliing  would 
weigh  so  mncli  in  the  minds  of  men  trained  in  Jewii^  ideas, 
as  evidences  from  their  own  Scriptnres,  it  abounds  with 
quotations  from  them  to  show  how  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
onr  Saviour.  There  are  five  such  quotations  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  some  of  which  would  not  perhaps  have  struck  us, 
of  themselves,  as  primarily  bearing  t)n  the  Messiah.  In 
Christ's  day,  a  system  of  allegorizing  was  in  vogue  with  the 
Rabbis  of  the  various  Jewish  schook,  as  it  afterwards  came 
to  be  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  this,  though  familiar  to 
those  for  whom  the  Gospel  waa  first  written,  is  not  so  much 
so  to  us.  How  far,  in  some  cases,  it  is  intended  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  passages  quoted,  originally  referred  to  the 
events  to  which  they  are  applied,  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy,  for  the  sacred  writers  themselves  evidently  in- 
tend them  to  be  understood,  in  some  instances,  as  a  divine 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but,  in  others,  only  as  an  illustration 
and  parallel.  Perhaps  the  rule  laid  down  by  Tholuck  ^  is  as 
nearly  right  as  any.  "  Where  parallels  are  adduced  in  the 
New  Testament,"  says  he,  *♦  from  the  Old,  whether  it  be  in 
words  of  the  prophets,  or  in  institutions  or  events,  it  is  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  in  general,  that  the  intention  was  we 
should  regard  them  as  divinely  designed.*  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  other  cases,  as  for  example,  Matthew  ii.  17,  where 
the  phrase  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled '  is  not  used,  but  only 
'then.'  In  these  the  sacred  writer  is  to  be  regarded  as 
following  the  custom  of  his  day,  by  expressing  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  words  of  Scripture." 

1  Herzogi  vol.  zvii.  p.  89. 

*  As  in  Matt.  i.  28 ;  ii.  15 ;  iv.  14 ;  viii.  17,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
NAZAEETH.  AND  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  JESUS. 

THE  exceeding  difficnlty  of  telling  the  story  of  a  life  like 
tliat  of  Jesus  Okrist,  a  zoan  and  yet  divine,  one  liaying 
aU  power  given  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,^  and  yet  like 
otlier  men  in  all  respects  except  sin,'  is  at  once  evident,  on 
the  least  reflection.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  mnch  difficult  as 
impossible,  to  tell  it  as  such  conditions  demand,  for  human 
intellect  can  only  comprehend  the  created,  not  the  Creator. 
The  Eternal  still  dweUs  in  thick  darkness ;  no  eye  hath  seen 
or  can  see  Him :  His  very  attributes  utterly  transcend  our 
comprehension.  In  Jesus  Christ,  as  at  once  God  and  Man, 
we  have  opposite  conceptions  which  we  may  humbly  receive, 
but  can  neither  harmonize,  explain,  nor  adequately  express. 
Man,  as  such,  is  not  almighty,  but  frail  as  a  flower;  not 
omniscient,  but,  even  at  his  highest  wisdom,  a  child  on  the 
shore  of  the  lufinite;  not  omnipresent,  but  fixed  at  any 
given  moment  to  one  minute  spot.  We  caimot  conceive 
what  is  implied  in  a  nature  of  which  almighty  power,  omni- 
science, and  omnipresence  are  attributes:  far  less  present 
them,  adequately,  in  words,  as  united  with  human  weakness 
and  local  limitation.  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  may  be  realized. 
His  acts  And  words  may  be  related ;  His  divine  powers  may 
be  illustrated  by  their  recorded  exhibitions,  and  there  may 
be  the  most  sincere  admission  of  His  highest  claims ;  but  the 
narrative  must  still  inevitably,  as  a  whole,  be  that  of  the 
human  side  of  His  nature  only.* 

It  seems  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  at  the 
point  which  we  have  reached,  to  prevent  misconceptions. 

1  Matt.  Kviii.  18. 

«  Heb.  vii.  26.   1  Pet.  ii.  22.   John  viii.  46.    Heb.  iv.  16. 

*  See  on  the  subject,  Sohenkel^s  CharakterMld  Jesu,  p.  3;  also 
MoLanrm's  Glorying  in  the  Gross  of  Christ  in  Matterpieees  of  Ptdpit 
Eloquence,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
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We  yield  to  none  in  reverence  to  Jeans  Christ  as  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh ; "  bnt  the  mystery  of  a  nature  which 
conld  be  thus  described  must  ever  remain  beyond  the  power 
of  adequate  presentation  in  any  narrative  of  His  earthly 
life. 

Having  heard  of  Herod*s  death,  Joseph  determined  to 
return  to  Palestine,  with  the  intention  of  settling  perman- 
ently at  Bethlehem.  On  reaching  Judea,  however,  and 
finding  Archelaus  had  been  appointed  ethnarch,*  the  dread 
of  one  who,  of  all  the  family,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
like  the  hated  tyrant,  his  father  Herod, — the  tumults  and 
massacres  in  Jerusalem  at  his  accession,  and  the  chronic 
disturbance  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  choose  his  former 
place  of  residence,  in  Galilee,  instead. 

In  Nazareth,  he  was  still  under  the  rule  of  another  of 
Herod's  sons,  Herod  Antipas — a  man  of  no  higher  principle 
than  his  brother,  as  his  shameless  life  abundantly  proved, 
but  less  likely  to  be  goaded  into  violent  acts  towards  his 
people,  from  receiving  less  irritation  at  their  hands,  than 
Archelaus  had  to  bear  at  those  of  the  fiercely  orthodox 
population  of  Judea.  With  the  exception  of  the  dead  Anti- 
pater,  moreover,  Archelaus  was  the  most  tyrannical  and 
self-willed  of  the  sons  of  Herod,  and  he  was  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  follow  up  the  suspicious  cruelty  of  his  father,  which 
had  led  to  the  Bethlehem  massacre,  should  any  hint  betray 
the  return  of  the  supposed  rival  to  his  dominions.  Herod 
Antipas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  less  likely  to  trouble 
himself  about  any  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Judea,  a  pro- 
vince unconnected  with  his  government.^  Thus,  Nazareth 
became,  once  more,  a  year  Qr  two  before  the  commencement 
of  our  present  era,  the  habitation  of  the  infant  Jesus.  Here 
He  was  to  spend  all  His  future  life,  except  part  of  its  last 
lew  years. 

azareth^  lies  among  the  hills,  which  extend  for  about  six 
miles  between  the  plains  of  El  Battauf  on  the  north,  and 
Esdraelon  on  the  south.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter, 
and  overlooks  one  of  the  numerous  little  folds  or  bays  of  the 
great  plain,  which  are  seen  wherever  the  hills  open.  The 
village  lies  on  the  northern  side  *  of  this  green  bay,  and  is 
reached  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and  rough,  mountain  path,  over 
which  the  villagers  have  to  bring  their  harvests  laboriously 

^  Beynold*s  John  the  Baptiat,  p.  48. 

*  See  survey  map  in  Recovery  of  Jenualem,  p.  837. 
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from  the  plain  beneath,  on  camels,  mnles,  and  donkeys.^  If 
the  traveller  ride  up  this  path  in  March,  when  Palestine  is  in 
its  glory,  he  will  be  charmed  by  the  bright  green  of  the  plains 
and  the  beanty  of  the  flowers,  everywhere  lighting  np  the 
otherwise  barren  hills,  which,  at  best,  yield  scanty  pasture 
for  sheep  and  goats.  The  red  anemone  and  the  pink  phlox 
are  the  commonest ;  rock  roses,  white  and  yellow,  are  plenti- 
fiil,  with  a  few  pink  ones ;  the  cytisns  here  and  there  corers 
the  ground  with  golden  flowers,  and  the  pink  convolTulns, 
marigold,  wild  geranium,  and  red  tulip,  are  varied  by  several 
kinds  of  orchis-— the  asphodel,  the  wild  garlic,  mignonette, 
salvia,  pimpernel,  and  white  or  pink  cyclamen.  As  the  path 
ascends,  the  little  fertile  valley  beneath,  running  east  and 
west,  gradually  opens  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
covered  with  fields  and  gardens,  divided  by  cactus  hedges, 
and  running  into  the  hiUs  for  about  a  mile.®  Near  the  vil- 
lage, beside  the  pathway,  about  an  hour  from  Esdraelon,  is 
a  spring,  from  which  the  water  pours  from  several  taps  in  a 
slab  of  masonry,  falling  into  a  trough  below,  for  camels, 
horses,,  asses,  and  cattle. 

The  distant  view  of  the  village  itself,  in  spring,  is  beau- 
tiful. Its  streets  rise,  in  terraces,  on  the  slopes,  towards 
the  north-west.  The  hills,  here  and  there  broken  into  per- 
pendicular faces,  swell  above  it,  in  an  amphitheatre  round,  to 
a  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  shut  it  in  from  the 
bleak  winds  of  winter.  The  flat-roofed  houses,  built  of  the 
yellowish- white  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood,  shine  ia  the 
sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  from  among  gardens,  and  fig- 
trees,  olives,  cypresses,  and  the  white  and  scarlet  blossoms  of 
the  orange  and  pomegranate.  A  mosque,  with  its  graceful 
minaret,  a  large  convent,  from  whose  gardens  rise  tall 
cypresses,  and  a  modest  church,  are  the  principal  buildings. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  poor,  and  dirty,  and  the  shops  are 
mere  recesses  on  each  side  of  them,  but  the  narrowness  shuts 
out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  miniature  shops  are  large 
enough  for  the  local  trade.  Numbers  of  dogs  which  belong 
to  the  place,  and  have  no  owner,  lie  about,  as  in  all  Eastern 
towns.  Small  gardens,  rich  in  green  clumps  of  olive-trees 
and  stately  palms,  break  the  monotonous  yellow  of  the  rocks 
and  houses,  while  doves  coo,  and  birds  of  many  kinds  twitter, 
in  the  branches,  or  flit  across  the  open.  The  bright  colours 
of  the  roller,  the  hoopoe,  the  sunbird,  or  the  bulbul,  catch 

^  Pal  Fund  Rep.,  Oct.,  1874,  p.  181.     Mr.  Drake  calls  it  "  execrable.*' 
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the  eye  as  one  or  other  darts  swiftly  -pastf  and  many  birds 
familiar  in  England  are  seen  or  heard,  if  the  traToller's  stay 
be  lengthened,  for  of  the  322  birds  found  in  Palestine,  172 
are  also  British.  .  The  song  of  the  lark  floods  a  thousand 
acres  of  sky  with  melody ;  the  restless  titmonse,  the  willow- 
wren,  the  blackcap,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  whitethroat,  or  the 
nightingale,  flit  or  warble,  on  the  hillside,  or  in  the  cactus 
hedges,  while  the  rich  notes  of  the  song-thrash  or  blackbird 
rise  from  the  green  clumps  in  the  valley  beneath.  The  wag- 
tail runs  oyer  the  pebbles  of  the  brook  aa  here  at  home ;  the 
common  sparrow  haunts  the  streets  and  house-tops ;  swallows 
and  swifts  skim  the  hill-sides  and  the  grassy  meadowa;  and, 
in  winter,  the  robin  redbreast  abounds.^  Great  butterflies 
flit  over  the  hill-sides,  amongst  the  flowers,  while  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  dot  the  slopes  and  the  little  plain  below. 
Through  this  a  brook  ripples,  the  only  one  in  the  valley,  and 
thither  the  women  and  maidens  go  to  fetch  water  in  tall 
jars,  for  household  use.  It  is  the  one  spring  of  tiie  town,  and, 
hence,  must  have  been  that  which  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  Christ's  day  frequented.  It  rises  under  the  choir  of  the 
present  Greek  church,  and  is  led  down  the  hill-side  in  a 
covered  channel.  An  open  space  near  the  church  is  the 
threshing-floor  of  the  village,  where,  after  harvest,  the  yoked 
oxen  draw  the  threshing-sledges  slowly,  round  and  round, 
over  the  grain,  in  the  open  air.^  No  wonder  that  in  spring 
Nazareth  should  have  been  thought  a  paradise,  or  that  it 
should  be  spoken  of  as  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  Palestine 
where  the  mind  feels  reHef  from  the  unequalled  desolation 
that  reigns  nearly  everywhere  else.* 

Later  in  the  year,  the  hills  around  lose  the  charm  of  their 
spring  flowers.  They  are  then  grey  and  barren,*  divided  by 
dry  gullies,  with  no  colour  to  relieve  their  tame  and  common- 
place outlines,  the  same  on  every  side.  But  even  then,  the 
rich  hues  at  sunset,  with  its  tints  reflected  from  the  rocks, 
the  long-drawn  shadows  of  afternoon,  and  the  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  on  a  cloudy  day,  give  frequent  charms  to  a 
landscape  in  itself  unattractive. 

Nazareth  lies  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  some  of  the  hills  which  cluster  round,  and  shut  it  in,  rise, 
as  has  been  said,  about  five  hundred  feet  higher.    It  is  a 

*  Tristram's  Natural  HUt,  of  the  Bihle^  p.  168  ff.  Furrer,  Art.  Vogel, 
in  Schenkers  Bibel  Lexicon, 

*  Furrer,  Nazareth,  in  Bib4l  Lexicon.       *  Benan,  Vie  de  Jisut,  p.  18. 
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moimtam  village^  onlj  to  be  readied  from  the  plain  by  a 
tedious  climb. 

The  Nazareth  hills  are  of  different  kinds  of  white  lime- 
stone. A  thick  bed  of  this  rock — containing  flints,  and 
merging,  above,  into  the  marl  which  is  still  fonnd  at  Nabliis, 
and  into  a  more  thinly  bedded  soft  limestone  beneath — 
originally  covered  the  whole  oonntry,  from  Samaxia  to  Naza- 
retib.  This  stone,  though  hard  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  so 
soft,  where  fresh,  that  it  can  be  cut  like  chalk.  Beneath  it 
lies  hard  dolomitio  limestone.^  The  hills  are  the  remains  of 
these  different  rocks,  after  denudation  through  a  long  geo- 
logical period,  their  strata  being  more  or  less  disturbed  by 
volcanic  upheaval  and  contortion.  Three  centres  of  eruptive 
outbursts  are  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esdiaelon—* 
one  in  the  range  of  Gilboa,  on  the  south-east;  another  at 
Little  Heirmon,  between  GKlboa  and  Tabor ;  and  the  third  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Garmel  range,  at  Jebel  Iskander 
— ^no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  outbursts  of  basalt,  on  the  east, 
west,  and  north  of  the  plain,  marking  their  former  activity. 
The  limestone  beds  are  everywhere  more  or  less  tilted  up  by 
this  volcanic  energy.  The  rich  dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  has 
been  formed  from  the  wearing  down  of  the  basalt  which  now 
forms  part  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  from  strata 
of  volcanic  mud  derived  from  it.  The  smaller  plains  of 
Palestine  are  of  a  more  clayey  soil,  the  hills  round  them 
being  of  limestone  or  basalt,  presenting,  at  times,  sudden 
and  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  original  soft,  chalky  limestone 
remaining  still  on  their  tops. 

The  free  air  of  their  mountain  home  seems  to  have  had 
its  effect  on  the  people  of  Nazareth.  Its  bright-eyed,  happy 
children  and  comely  women  strike  the  traveller,  and  even 
their  dress  differs  from  that  of  other  parfcs.  Through  Pales- 
tine generally,  the  frequent  and  excessive  changes  of  climate* 
expose  the  peasants,  or  fellahin,  to  rheumatism,  coughs,  and 
bronchitis ;  and,  as  a  protection,  the  men  in  many  pe^rts  wear 
a  sheepskin  coat,  on  warm  days  as  well  as  cold.  The  women, 
however,  make  no  change  in  their  dress,  which  usually  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  a  long  blue  garment  tied  in  round  the 
waist,  a  bonnet  of  red  cloth,  decorated  with  an  edging  or  roll 
of  silver  coins,  bordering  the  forehead  and  extending  to  the 
ears,  reminding  one  of  the  crescent-shaped  female  head-dress 
worn  by  some  of  the  Egyptian  priestesses.     Over  this,  a  veil 

^  Lient.  C.  Conder,  B.E.,  Pal  Exp.  Fund,  Xm.   1873,  p.  7. 
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or  shawl  of  coarse  white  cotton  is  thrown,  which  hangs  down 
to  the  waist,  serving  to  cover  the  mouth,  while  the  bosom  is 
left  exposed,  for  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  of  decorum  differ 
in  some  things.^ 

The  people  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  different.  Their 
dark  skins,  bright  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  wonderful  taste  in 
the  combination  of  the  brightest  colours,  draw  the  attention. 
Nothing  more  picturesque  could  be  desired  than  the  women, 
in  their  red  veils  and  long  pointed  sleeves,  carrying  water; 
the  dark  camel-drivers,  in  black  head-dresses,  and  striped 
brown  and  white  abbas,  riding  on  diminuiive  donkeys, 
before  the  train  of  clumsy,  swinging,  dull-coloured  camels ; 
the  rich  sheikh,  in  a  purple  jacket,  scarlet  boots,  thin  white 
cloak,  and  yellow  head-dress ;  his  grey  mare,  with  a  scarlet 
saddle,  set  off  by  long  brown  tassels  at  its  peaks;  alternating 
with  the  herds  of  black  goats  and  diminutive  red  oxen.^ 

The  various  costumes  which  seem  peculiar  to  Nazareth  are 
not  less  striking.  The  short  abba  or  cloak  of  the  men,  and 
their  gorgeous  kefeyehs,  or  kerchiefs,  folded  triangularly 
and  tlm>wn  over  the  head,  so  as  to  fall  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders ;  the  white  veil,  the  silk  dresses,  the  broad  scarves, 
and  many-coloured  trousers,  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow,  of 
the  women,  give  the  wearers  a  peculiarly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, and  differ  materially  from  the  sordid  dresses  of  the 
poorer  southern  villages.  In  a  country  where  nothing 
changes,  through  age  after  age,  the  dress  of  to-day  is  very 
likely,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago,  though  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress, 
at  least  in  the  better  classes,  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  the  fuller  made  even  whiter.* 

One  characteristic  of  the  hills  round  Nazareth  existing  al- 
ready in  Christ's  day,  and,  indeed,  much  earlier,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  denseness  of  the  population  of  Palestine  in  for- 
mer times,  and  of  its  restless  industry  and  energy.  Many  of 
them  are  honeycombed  with  countless  excavations  of  various 
kinds.  Cemeteries  of  over  two  hundred  tombs  cut  in  the 
soft  rock,  some  of  them  large  tunnelled  vaults,  with  separate 
hollows  for  twelve  bodies ;  *  large  numbers  of  cisterns,  grape 
and  olive  presses,  store  or  dwelling  caves,  wells  and  quarries, 

*  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  in  Pal.  Fund  Rep,,  Oct.,  1876,  p.  175. 
«  Lieut.  Oonder,  B.B.,  Pal,  Fund  Rep,,  Jan.,  1873,  pp.  9,  27. 
'  Mark  ix.  3.    Winer,  Art.  Kleidung, 

^  Tyrwhitt  Drake  in  Pal.  Fund  Report,  Oct.,  1872,  p.  177.  Lieut.  Conder 
do.,  do.,  Jan.,  1873,  pp.  24,  25. 
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are  eveiywliere  abundant,  as,  indeed,  they  are  over  the  whole 
country,  but  especially  in  the  Shephelah  or  Philistine  plain. 
The  cisterns  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  shaped  like 
a  church  bell  or  inverted  funnel,  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
across  at  the  mouth,  and  fifteen  to  twenty-five  at  the  bottom, 
the  whole  cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone,  showing  that 
Palestine  must  always  have  been,  for  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
a  waterless  country,  needing  to  store  up  the  rains  of  autumn 
and  spring.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  groups  of  from 
three  to  ten,  or  even  more,  of  these  fine  excavations  together. 
What  must  have  been  the  density  of  the  population,  what  its 
civilization  and  industry,  to  leave  such  remains  in  such  num- 
bers? 

The  Nazareth  hills  are,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  now. 
but  were  utilized  in  Christ's  day  as  the  hill-sides  along  the 
Khine,  or  the  lime-slopes  of  Malta  are  at  present,  by  terrace 
cultivation.  Traces  of  these  ancient  terraces  may  still  be 
seen.  All  the  loose  stones  were  gathered  and  built  into 
rough  walls  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  like  so  many  steps, 
as  at  Bethlehem  still.  The  tops  of  the  strips  thus  gained, 
after  being  levelled,  produced  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
in  great  abundance.  The  supporting  walls,  having  been  long 
neglected,  have  fallen  down,  and  well-nigh  disappeared ;  the 
earth  once  behind  them  has  been  washed  away  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  the  slopes,  except  in  spring,  when  the  fiowers  are  y 
in  their  glory,  show  little  but  barren  rock.^  ^  J 

The  view  from  Nazareth  itself  is  limited,  as  might  bo 
expected  from  its  nestling  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  that 
shut  in  the  little  valley,  except  to  the  west,  where  it  opens 
on  Esdraelon.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
village,  to  the  north,  however,  it  is  very  different.  Galilee 
lies  spread  out  like  a  map  at  one's  feet.  The  eye  wanders 
over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  its  broad  western  sweep. 
Three  hours  to  the  east,  it  rests  on  the  round  outline  of 
Tabor,  with  its  woods  of  oaks  and  pistachios,  and,  beyond  it, 
on  the  swelling  mass  of  Jebel  el  Dahy,  or  Little  Hermon, 
which  closes-in  the  plain,  at  about  the  same  height  as  Tabor .^ 
Eanging  southwards,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  lower,  shut  in  the  lowlands ;  while  far  beyond 
them,  across  the  hidden  course  of  the  Jordan,  rise  the  moun- 

*  Recovery  of  Jerus,,  p.  456. 

*  2,013  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Kiepert's  Neue  Hand-Karte  v,  PalaesU, 
1875.    1,300  feet  above  the  plain.    Muhlau  in  Riehm,  1883. 
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tains  of  Gilead.  Lookmg  to  the  south,  across  Esdraelon,  tho 
hills  of  Samaria  are  seen,  through  the  openings  of  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  Carmel  range,  reaching  northward  to  join  it. 
Turning  slowly  towards  the  west,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Carmel  hills,  running  thirty  miles  north-west,  to  the  coast, 
seem,  in  the  pure  air  of  these  parts,  as  if  close  at  hand. 
About  twenty  miles  off,  almost  directly  west,  rises  the  head- 
land of  Carmel ;  its  top  crowned  with  woods  of  oaks  and  fig- 
trees,  its  slopes  varied  with  orchards,  laurels,  and  olives,  and 
its  seaward  face  sinking  abruptly  into  the  Mediterranean 
waters.  Nestling  at  the  northern  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  white  houses  of  Haifa  arrest  the  eye.  The  blue 
waters,  specked  with  sails,  stretch  far  away,  beyond,  to  the 
distant  horizon.  The  whole  Bay  of  Acre  is  seen,  though  Acre 
itself  lies  too  low  to  be  visible.  The  brown  sandy  shores, 
sweeping  far  to  the  north,  are  hidden  only  here  and  there,  by 
intervening  hills.  Leaving  the  coast,  and  looking  from 
north-west  to  north,  the  panorama  shows  a  sea  of  hills — ^the 
highlands  of  Gblilee, — ^broken  by  the  fertile  upland  plain  of 
Battauf ,  close  at  hand,  with  the  rains  of  the  once  famous 
Sepphoris,  on  a  solitary  hill  at  its  southern  edge,  and  beyond, 
on  its  northern  slope,  the  cottages  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  In  the 
background,  twenty  miles  away,  tower  the  hills  of  Safed, 
2,770  feet  above  the  sea,  rising  over  the  ever-heightening 
summits  of  the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee.  But  Safed  itself 
is  only  midway  in  the  landscape.  Mountains  rise  beyond 
mountiEiins,  to  the  north,  till  they  culminate  more  than  sixty 
miles  off,  as  the  crow  flies,  in  the  highest  peaks  of  Hermon, 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  the  eye  wanders 
round  to  the  point  from  which  it  began  its  survey,  hills  be- 
yond hills  still  meet  the  view,  stretclung  away,  with  rounded 
tops,  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  rising  again,  beyond  it, 
to  a  greater  height  on  its  eastern  shores. 

In  the  town  of  Nazareth,'  then  doubtless  much  larger, 
Jesus  spent  most  of  His  life.  Amidst  these  hills,  in  these 
streets,  He  was  brought  up  as  a  child;  and  "grew,"  as  a 
boy,  "  in  wisdom  and  stature."  Here,  for  many  years.  He 
laboured  as  a  man  for  His  daily  bread.  This  was  the  land- 
scape on  which  He  daily  gazed,  and  it  was  along  these 
mountain  paths  He  walked.  He  must  often  have  stood  on 
the  hill-top  from  which  the  whole  country  is  seen,  and  the 
little  bay  of  tho  great  plain  below  the  village,  with  its 
encircling  heights,  must  b^'Ve  been  familiar  to  Him  in  its 
least  detail.     If  there  be  a  pppt  to  which  a  Christian  pilgrim 
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miglit  rightly  turn  as  the  most  sacred  in  the  history  of  his 
faith,  it  is  Nazareth. 

The  influence  of  snch  a  home  on  the  character  of  its  people 
must  have  been  marked.  Less  lovely,  perhaps,  than  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  on  the  north- 
east, it  was  yet  a  place  fitted  alike  by  the  dreamy  qniet  of 
its  environment  of  heights,  the  surpassing  view  from  the  hill 
above  it,  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  and  the  soul-inspiring 
purity  of  its  mountain  air,  to  form  true-hearted  and  generous 
children  of  nature,  quick  in  intellect,  bright  in  imagination, 
and  noble  in  higher  characteristics.  Yet,  with  all  its  seclu- 
sion, the  position  of  Nazareth  checked  any  narrow  onesided- 
ness.  The  wonderful  landscape  from  its  hill-top  made  this 
impossible.  The  great,  rich,  Sepphoris,  the  capital  of  Galilee, 
at  once  a  town  and  a  fortress,  was  scarcely  three  hours 
distant,  Tiberias  was  only  eight,  and  a  crown  of  populous 
villages  rose  on  all  sides,  around.  The  great  high  road — 
known  even  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  as  "  the  way  of  the  sea  "  ^ — 
ran  across  the  plain  of  El  Battauf ,  just  behind  Nazareth,  from 
Damascus  to  Ptolemais.  Another  caravan  road,  from  Da- 
mascus to  Judea  and  Egypt,  crossed  Esdraelon  at  the  foot 
of  the  Nazareth  hill,  meeting  a  third,  from  the  north,  at 
Megiddo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain.  The  Roman  road 
from  Syria,  moreover,  after  passing  through  Berytus,  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast,  ran,  by  way  of  Sepphoris, 
through  Nazareth,  to  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  and  the  south. 
Nazareth  was,  thus,  at  the  crossing  place  of  the  nations, 
where  commerce  or  military  changes  gave  daily  familiarity 
with  all  the  neighbouring  races — the  Syrian,  the  Phenician, 
the  Arab,  and  the  B/oman ;  and  where  there  was  so  much 
intercourse,  there  must  have  been  greater  liberality  of  mind 
than  in  other  parts  of  Jewish  territory. 

It  has  been  usual  to  think  of  Nazareth  as  a  rough  and 
fierce  place,  with  a  doubtful  character  even  for  morals.  The 
rejection  of  its  greatest  Son  by  His  fellow- townsmen  has  been 
thought  to  show  their  rude  coarseness ;  but  Jesus  offers  a 
milder  explanation — that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Yet,  even  in  rejecting  Him,  only  a  rough  and  coarse 
people  would  have  acted  so  rudely.  The  exclamation  of 
Nathanael  seems  to  imply  the  doubtful  morality  of  the  tovm,^ 
perhaps  from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  constant  heathen 

*  D*D  TJI  (The  highway  to  the  sea).    Isa.  ix.  1. 

*  John  i.  46.    See  Meyer's  Komment, 
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i3tbffio  on  the  great  roads;  and  this  appears  to  correspond 
with  the  other  notices  of  it  in  the  Grospels.  If  it  were  so,  it 
would  only  heighten  the  wonder  that  such  a  shoot  should 
grow  from  ground  so  dry ! 
I  Of  the  firat  thirty  years  of  Christ's  life  we  know  nothing 
'  except  the  one  incident  of  EQs  visit  to  Jerusalem,  with  Joseph 
and  Mary,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not  difficnit, 
however,  to  imagine  at  least  some  of  the  influences  which 
must  have  had  their  part  in  the  development  of  that  *^  wisdom  " 
in  which  He  '*  grew,  as  His  childhood  and  boyhood  passed 
away. 

'^  It  must  be  granted,"  says  Ewald,^  **  that  in  no  ancient 
people  has  family  life  maini»ined  itself  so  powerfully  as  in 
Israel,  during  the  early  days  of  the  outward  strength  of  the 
nation,  or  with  so  little  weeJcening  and  deterioration  as  during 
the  period  of  its  gradual  decline."  In  their  patriarch  Isaac 
and  his  wife  Rebecca,  they  had  an  abiding  ideal  which  it 
seemed  the  highest  felicity  to  copy.  Woman,  among  the 
Jews,  was  never  so  dependent  and  despised  as  among  other 
Eastern  races,  for  the  Law  proclaimed  that  she  was  bone  of 
man's  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  designed  to  be  a  help 
meet  for  him.*  In  the  picture  of  Eve  as  the  one  wife  of 
Adam  polygamy  was  indirectly  censured,  and  it  was  no  less 
so  in  the  command  given  in  Eden,  that  *'  a  man  should  leave 
his  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  that 
they  should  be  one  flesh."  Hence  it  waa  never  in  much 
favour  among  the  Jews,  and  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
original  law.  Indeed,  it  was  at  any  time  rather  a  feature  of 
ro]|^  or  princely  ostentation  than  a  characteristic  of  ordinary 
life. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  throws  great  light  on  the  position 
of  women  in  Israel,  and,  incidentaUy,  on  her  place  and  oc- 
cupations in  the  household.  "  A  gracious  woman,"  we  are 
told,  "retaineth  honour;"*  "a  wise  woman  buildeth  her 
house,"  *  that  is,  establishes  her  family ;  and  "  the  price  of  a 
virtuous  woman  is  set  far  above  that  of  rubies."  *  Instead 
of  being  the  playthings  or  slaves  of  man,  women  are  taught 
that  they  may  be  his  helpers  and  noblest  friends.  ''The 
heart  of  the  husband  of  the  virtuous  woman,"  says  King 
Lemuel, 
^  Doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  not  want  for  gain. 

^  AUertMmer,  p.  251.  *  Gen.  ii.  20-22. 

»  Prov.  xi  16.  <  Prov.  xiv.  1.  »  Ptov.  xxxi.  10. 
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She  will  do  him  good  and  not  harm  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  with  diligent  hands. 
She  is  like  the  merchant  ships ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from 

afar. 
She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giyeth  meat  to  her 

household. 
And  the  day's  work  to  her  maidens. 
She  considereth  a  field  and  bnyeth  it ;  with  the  fruit  of  her 

handfi  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 
She  g^irdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  maketh  strong  her 

arms. 
She  sees  that  her  trading  yields  good  profit:  her  lamp  is  kept 

bnming  by  night. 
She  lays  her  hands  on  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 

distaff. 
She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth 

forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her 

children  are  clothed  with  scarlet  wooL 
She  maketh  herself  robes :  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among 

the  elders  of  the  land. 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it ;  and  deliyereth  girdles 

unto  the  merchant. 
Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing ;  and  she  smiles  at  days 

to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is 

the  law  of  kindness. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ordering  of  her  household,  and  eateth 

not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  sons  rise  up  and  praise  her;  her  husband  also,  and  he 

extols  her ; — 
'Many  daughters  have  done  yirtuously,  but  l^ou  excellest 

them  all.' 
Gracefulness  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  a  breath,  but  a  woman 

that  fears  Jehovah,  she  shall  be  praised. 
Give  her  the  honour  that  the  fruit  of  her  hands  deserves ;  her 

works  are  the  praise  of  all,  in  the  gates."  ' 

No  literature  of  any  age  offers  a  finer  ideal  of  the  Wife 
and  Mother  than  this  Hebrew  poem,  written  not  less  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  history  of 
Greece  was  still  the  era  of  fable,  and  Kome  was  little  more 
than  a  rude  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  hill.  That  it  is 
a  separate  poem,  inserted  in  this  collection  of  Proverbs,  is 
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seen  from  its  constmction,  each  verse  beginning  with  the 
snccessive  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regnlar  order,* 
with  the  design,  no  doubt,  of  helping  the  memory  to  retain 
it.  For  hundreds  of  years  before  Mary's  day  it  had  been 
on  the  lips  of  many  Jewish  maidens,  for  the  words  of  the 
sacred  books  were  familiar  to  the  whole  Jewish  race,  as  no 
part  of  any  other  literature,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been 
to  any  people.  The  picture  of  loving  fidelity,  ceaseless 
industry,  prudence,  management,  charity,  thrift,  wisdom,  self- 
respect  ;  of  noble  reverence,  rising  from  the  husband  on  earth 
to  God  above,  and  of  motherly  virtues  towards  her  children, 
must  have  kindled  high  aspirations  in  many  a  Jewish  wife. 
It  cannot  be  wrong  to  believe  that,  in  her  sphere,  Mary 
realized  this  ideal,  both  in  her  activities  and  in  her  character, 

I    and  that  it  had  its  share  in  the  spiritual  development  of  her 

\  wondrous  child. 

"The  relation  of  the  Jewish  husband  to  his  wife  was  equally 
striking.  If  he  were  her  Isaac,  she  was  his  Rebecca.  "  A 
good  wife  is  a  great  gift  of  God,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  to 
him  that  fears  God  is  she  given."  ^  "  Joy  to  the  man  who  has 
such  a  wife,"  says  he  again,  "  for  the  number  of  his  days  is 
doubled."  ^  "  Honour  your  wife  that  you  may  be  rich  in  the 
joy  of  your  home,"  says  the  Talmud.*  "  Is  your  wife  little  ?  " 
says  another  Jewish  proverb,  also  quoted  in  the  Talmud, 
"then  bow  down  to  her  and  speak" — ^that  is,  do  nothing 
without  her  advice.*  "  In  eating  and  drinking,"  says  a  Rabbi, 
"  let  a  man  keep  within  his  means ;  in  his  own  dress  let  him 
spend  as  his  means  allow ;  but  let  him  honour  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  very  edge  of  his  power,  for  they  are  depen- 
dent on  him,  but  he  himself  is  dependent  on  God  whose  word 
made  the  world."  The  humour  that  marks  the  Jew  in  all 
ages  made  a  butt  of  the  man  who,  contrary  to  the  better 
feeling  of  his  people,  ventured  to  take  two  wives.  "Bald 
here,  and  bald  there,"  ^  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  in  allusion  to 
one  who  had  two  wives,  one  young  and  one  old.  The  young 
one,  said  Jewish  wit,  pulled  out  the  white  hairs,  and  the  old 
one  the  black,  till  his  head  was  as  smooth  as  an  ivory  ball ! 

The  reverence  of  children  towards  their  parents  was  carried 
to  the  sublime  in  Hebrew  families.  The  child  found  the  ideal 
of  his  obedience  in  Isaac's  willingly  yielding  himself  to  death 

^  Ecolesiasticos  xxvi.  1-4.  >  Verses  2,  8. 

»  Dukes,  Rabbinische  BlumenUte,  p.  124.  ^  Dukes,  p.  225. 

*  Dukes,  p.  232. 
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at  his  father's  command.^  Every  young  Hebrew  heard,  from 
his  earliest  years,  how  the  finger  of  God  Himself  had  written 
on  the  tables  of  stone,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
Gk)d  giveth  thee ; "  ^  and  this  command  he  found  repeated 
again  and  again  in  the  sacred  Law.*  Disobedience  to  a  father 
or  mother  was  made  a  public  crime,  which  the  community 
might  punish  with  death.*  Unworthy  children  were  laid 
under  the  most  awful  threatenings  erf  divine  displeasure.^ 
Childhood  read  how  Joseph,  "when  he  met  his  father,  fell 
on  his  neck  and  wept  a  good  while,"  and  "  bowed  himself  to 
the  earth  before  hun,"  *  and  how  the  great  lawgiver  "  did 
obeisance  to  his  father-in-law  and  kissed  him."^  It  knew 
the  curse  that  fell  on  the  son  of  Koah  who  failed  in  respect  to 
his  father,®  and  read  that  the  young  were  to  "  rise  up  before 
the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man."  *  The 
tender  care  of  an  aged  parent  was  regarded  by  every  Jew  as 
a  sacred  duty.  The  son  of  Sirach  only  repeated  the  senti- 
ment of  all  Scripture  when  he  said,  "  Honour  thy  father  with 
thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the  sorrows  of  thy  mother. 
Remember  that  thou  wast  begotten  of  them ;  and  how  canst 
thou  recompense  them  the  things  that  they  have  done  for 
thee  P  "^^  That  a  father  and  a  mother's  blessing  was  prized 
as  sacred,  and  its  being  withheld  regarded  as  the  saddest  loss, 
shows  how  deeply  such  teaching  had  sunk  into  the  Jewish 
mind. 

Family  life,  resting  thus  on  the  holiest  duty  and  reverence, 
has  been  nowhere,  in  any  age,  more  beautiful  than  it  was, 
and  still  is,  among  the  Jews.  In  the  parents,  moreover,  the 
passionate  love  of  offspring,  characteristic  of  the  race,  doubt- 
less hallowed  these  lofty  sanctions.  The  children  of  a  Jewish 
household  were  the  centre  round  which  its  life  and  love 
moved.  Pull  of  affection  and  sensibility,  the  heart  of  a  Jew 
was  not  content  with  loving  only  those  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, but  yearned  to  extend  itself  to  others  who  would  inherit 
the  future.  A  childless  marriage  was  the  bitterest  trial. 
The  Babbis  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  childless  parents 

*  See  Art.  Eltem,  in  Herzogy  and  Kind^  in  Winer's  R,  W,  J5.,  also 
Ewald*s  Alterthiimer,  p.  251.  '  Exod.  xx.  12. 

'  Lev.  xix.  3.  Deut.  v.  16.  Pro  v.  i.  8 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  20 ;  vii.  1,  etc. 
Mai.  i.  6. 

*  Deut.  xxi.  1&-21.  »  Deut.  xxvii.  16.    Prov.  xx.  20. 

*  Gen.  xlvi.  29 ;  xlviii.  12.  7  Exod.  xviii.  7.  '  Gen.  ix.  25. 
9  Lev.  xix.  82.            *                  ^  Eoolesiasticus  vii.  27,  28. 
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were  to  be  lamented  as  one  would  lament  the  dead.  ^  The 
purity  of  Jewish  family  life  was  proverbial  even  in  anti- 
quity. '  The  surpassing  morality  of  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
and  the  illustrations  of  ideal  virtue  presented  by  such 
mothers  in  Israel  as  Sarah,  Rachel,  Hannah,  and  Susanna, 
shed  a  holiness  over  household  relationship  in  Israel  that 
was  unknown  elsewhere.  The  Talmud  hanlly  goes  too  far 
when  it  ascribes  to  the  fidelity  of  the  wives  of  the  nation  in 
Egypt,  its  first  deliverance  and  its  national  existence,  and  a 
modem  Jew  is,  perhaps,  justified  in  believing  that  the  bond 
of  family  love  among  his  people  is  stronger  than  in  any 
other  race.*  "From  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  Jewish 
family  love,"  he  affirms,  "  rise  the  saviours  of  the  human  race." 
"  The  Jewish  women  alone,"  says  he  justly,  elsewhere,  *  have 
the  sound  principle  to  subordinate  all  other  love  to  that  of  the 
mother."  Alexander  Weill  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Jewish  mother  the  words,  "  Dare  any  Jewish  mother,  worthy 
of  the  name,  let  the  thought  of  '  love '  in  its  ignoble  sense, 
ever  cross  her  mind  ?  It  seems  to  her  no  better  than  a  vile 
apostasy.  A  Jewess  dares  love  only  God,  her  parents,  her 
husband,  and  her  children."  Kompert  ventures  to  repeat  the 
audacious  Jewish  saying — "  God  could  not  be  everywhere, 
and  therefore  He  made  mothers."  "  The  mother's  love,"  he 
continues,  "is  the  basis  cf  all  family  life  in  Jewish  romances; 
its  passion,  its  mystery.  The  same  type  of  the  Jewish 
mother  is  found  in  aU  alike."  It  is  trae  in  all  ages,  as 
Douglas  Jerrold  put  it,  that  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  rules 
the  world.  The  earliest  years  of  a  child  are  the  most  recep- 
tive. "  It  learns  more  in  the  first  three  or  four  than  in  all 
its  after  life,"  says  Lord  Brougham.  The  character  of  the 
mother,  her  care,  her  love,  her  looks,  her  soul,  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  child  while  it  is  yet  in  her  arms  or  at  her 
knees. 

It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  ascribe  supreme  influence  to 
Mary,  in  the  development  of  her  wondrous  child.  Words- 
worth's sonnet  is  only  the  adequate  utterance  of  what  must 
have  been  daily  realized  in  the  cottage  of  Nazareth : — 

"  Mother !  whose  virgin  bosom  was  nncross'd 
With  the  least  shade  or  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman !  above  all  women  glorified ; 
Onr  tainted  Natnre*s  solitary  boast ; 

^  Hess,  Bam.  u.  Jenualem,  p.  40.  >  Benan's  Si.  Paul,  p.  106. 

*  Hess,  Rom.  u.  Jerusalem,  p.  2.  <  Hess,  p.  39. 
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Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  toss'd : 
Brighter  than  Eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
WiUi  fancied  roses,  than  the  nnblemish'd  moon. 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heay*n*s  bine  coast ; 
Thy  image  falls  to  earth.    Yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  onforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 
As  to  a  yisible  Power,  in  whom  did  blend 
All  that  was  mix*d  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  parity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  1  '*  ^ 

That  both  parents  of  a  Jewish  child  took*  an  active  part  in 
its  early  education  is  shown  hj  the  instance  of  Susanna,^  ^  of 
whom  we  are  told  that  "  her  parents  also  were  righteons,  and 
tanght  their  daughter  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,"  and 
by  that  of  Timothy,  who,  from  a  child,^  *  had  "  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  "  his  grandmother,  Lois,  and  his  mother, 
Ennice,  having  been,  by  implication,  his  teachers.'  But  it 
was  on  the  father,  especially,  that  the  obligation  lay  to  teach 
his  children,  of  both  sexes,  the  sacred  Law  and  the  other 
Scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  which  constituted  almost  ex- 
clusively the  sum  of  Jewish  education.  Abraham  had  found 
divine  favour  on  the  express  ground  that  he  "  would  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
should  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah ; "  ^  and  express  injunctions 
required  every  father  to  teach  the  sacred  history  of  his 
nation,  with  the  great  deeds  and  varying  fortunes  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  words  of  the  Law,  "  diligently "  to  his 
children,  and  to  talk  of  them  while  sitting  in  the  house,  or 
walking  by  the  way,  when  they  retired  to  rest,  and  when 
they  rose  for  the  day.  ^  It  was,  in  fact,  required  by  the 
Eabbis  that  a  child  should  begin  to  learn  the  Law  by  heart, 
when  five  years  old.  ^  As  soon  as  it  could  speak  it  had  in 
the  same  way  to  learn  the  lessons  and  petitions  of  the  morn- 
ing service.  At  the  frequently  recurring  household  religious 
feasts,  special  rites,  which  should  stir  the  child  to  ask  their 
meaning,  formed  a  regular  part.  The  book  of  Proverbs 
abounds  with  proofs  of  the  fidelity  with  which  these  com- 
mands were  carried  out  by  both  fathers  and  mothers.  Li  a 
virtuous  family  no  opportunity  was  lost — at  the  table,  at  home 
or  abroad,  evening  or  morning — of  instilling  reverence  for 
God*s  law  into  the  minds  of  the  family,  and  of  teaching  them 

^  Stuatma,  ver.  3.  '2  Tim.  ill.  15. 

>  2  Tim.  i.  5.  *  Gen.  xviii.  19. 

*  Deut.  \L  7,  21 ;  zi.  19 ;  iv.  9, 10.    Ps.  Ixxviii.  5,  6,  eta 
'  Scfmeckenburffer,  p.  105. 
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its  express  words  throughout,  till  they  knew  them  by  heart. 
When  we  remember  that  the  festivals  made  labour  unlawful 
for  two  months  in  each  year,^  in  the  agg^g^te,  it  is  evident 
that  the  leisure  thus  secured  would  give  great  facilities  for 
domestic  instruction. 

Such  had  been,  for  ages,  the  rule  in  Israel,  and  it  doubtless 
still  prevailed  in  many  households.  Elementary  school^ 
however,  gradually  came  to  be  felt  a  necessity  for  orphan 
children,  and,  in  the  decline  of  manners,  even  for  those  of 
many  living  parents.  Whether  they  had  been  generally 
established  in  the  days  of  Christ's  childhood  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  questioned  "If  any  man,"  says  the  Tahnud, 
'*  deserves  that  his  name  should  be  handed  down  to  poster- 
ity, it  is  Joshua,  the  son  of  Gamaliel.'^  For,  but  for  hun,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  would  have  perished  in  Israel.  In 
early  times  he  who  had  a  father  was  taught,  but  he  who  had 
not,  did  not  learn  the  Law.  For  they  were  commanded  in 
the  words  of  the  Law,  *  you  '-^-doubtless  the  fathers — *  shall 
teach  them.'  At  a  later  date  it  was  ordered  that  school- 
masters should  be  appointed  to  teach  the  youth  of  Jerusalem, 
because  it  is  written,*  *  The  law  shall  go  forth  from  Zion.' 
But  this  plan  did  not  remedy  the  evil,  for  only  the  child 
that  had  a  father  was  sent  to  school,  while  he  who  had  none 
was  not  sent.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  higher  teachers 
should  be  appointed  in  every  district,"  and  that  ihe  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  should  attend  their  schools. 
But  this  plan  failed,  because  any  scholar  whom  the  master 
chastised  presently  ran  off.  Then,  at  last,  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  ordained  that  teachers  should  be  appointed,  as  in 
every  district,  so  in  every  town,  to  whom  the  boys  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  of  their  age  should  be  committed."* 
But  such  a  law  must  have  been  only  supplementary  to  already 
existing  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  boys'  schools 
were  already  general  in  the  time  of  Christ.* 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  for  education,  which,  in  their 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  learning  to  read  *•  the  Law,"  and 
the  committing  it  to  memory,  was  amazing.  "  A  town  in 
which  there  is  no  school  must  perish."  *' Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  because  the  education  of  the  children  was  ne- 
glected," •  says  the  Talmud.  *»    Josephus  tells  us  that  "  Moses 

^  Ginsbnrg,  Cyelo.  Bib,  Lit^  vol.  1.  p.  727.  '  Isa.  ii.  3. 

s  Bdba  Pathra  Bab,,  21 ;  quoted  by  Qir6rer,  voL  i.  p.  186. 

*  SehUreft  p.  468.  '  Shabbath^  ozix.  b ;  quoted  by  Ginsbnrg. 
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commanded  that  the  children  be  taught  to  read,  and  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  the  Law,  and  to  know  the  deeds  of  their 
fathers,  that  they  might  imitate  them,  and  that  they  might 
neither  transgress  the  Law,  nor  have  the  excuse  of  ignor- 
ance."^     He  repeatedly  boasts  of  the  nniversal  zeal  that 
prevailed  for  the  education  of  the  young.     "  We  interest 
ourselves  more  about  the  education  of  our  children  than 
about  anything  else,  and  hold  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and 
the  rules  of  piety  they  inculcate,  as  the  weightiest  business 
of  our  whole  fives. '    "If  you  ask  a  Jew  any  matter  concern- 
ing the  Law,  he  can  more  readily  explain  it  than  tell  his  own 
name.     Since  we  learn  it  .from  the  first  beginning  of  intel- 
ligence, it  is,  as  it  were,  gi'aven  on  our  souls."*     "Our 
legislator  neither  left  practical  enforcement  to  go  on  without 
verbal  instruction,  nor  did  he  permit  the  hearing  of  the  Law 
to  proceed  without  its  illustration  in  practice ;  but  beginning 
his  laws  from  the  earliest  infancy,  with  the  appointment  of 
every  one's  diet,  he  left  no  act  of  life,  of  the  very  smallest 
consequence,  at  the  pleasure  and  disposal  of  the  person  him- 
self." *    This  passage  throws  light  on  the  kind  of  instruction 
imparted.     Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  bears  similar 
testimony.     **  Since  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "look  on  their  laws 
as  revelations  from   God,  and  are  taught  them  from  their 
earliest  childhood,  they  bear  the  image  of  the  Law  on  their 
souls.  ^    "  They  are  taught,"  adds  he  elsewhere, "  so  to  speak, 
from  their  very  swaddling  clothes,  by  their  parents,  masters, 
and  teachers,  in  the  holy  laws,  and  in  the  unwritten  cus- 
toms, and  to  believe  in  God,  the  one  Father  and  Creator  of 
the  world.  ®    Josephus  boasts  that  at  f oxirteen  he  had  so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of    the  Law,  that  the  high  priests 
and  first  men  of  the  town  sought  his  opinion. 7    There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  question  that  a  boy  was  trained,  from   the 
tendcrest  years,   with  sedulous  care,  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  laws  of  Judaism,  not  only  as  wiitten 
in  Scripture,  but  as  explained,  in  endless  detail,  by  the 
"  traditions  "  and  rules  of  the  Rabbis.     At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen *  he  became  a  "  son  of  the  Law,"  and  was  bound  to 
practise  all  its  moral  and  ritual  requirements.' 

^  c.  Apion,  ii.  26.  '  c.  Apion,  i.  12. 

^  c.  Apion,  ii.  19.      *  c«  Apion,  ii.  18.  '  Legat,  ad  Caium,  seo.  31. 

•  Legat,  ad  Caium,  sec.  16.  '  Vita,  2. 

■  Mischna  Pirk.  Ah,,  ir.  20 ;  v.  21 ;  vol.ir.,  pp.  460,  482, 486,  Surenhus, 
9  Schiirer  (464)  says  twelve  years,  but  this  may  mean  when  he  has 
completed  that  agd^and  is,  consequently,  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
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I  The  age  at  which  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school  is 
'  fixed  in  the  Mischna.  Baf  said  to  Samnel,  the  son  of  Schi- 
lath,  a  teacher,  "  Do  not  take  a  boy  to  be  taught  before  he 
is  six  years  old,  but  from  that  year  receive  him,  and  train 
him  as  yon  do  the  ox,  which,  day  by  day,  bears  a  heavier 
load.''  Even  the  nnmber  of  scholars  a  teacher  might  take 
is  rigidly  fixed.  '*  Babba  (or  Baf )  has  said,  a  schoolmaster 
may  receive  to  the  nnmber  of  twenty-five  scholars.  K  there 
be  fifty,  there  mnst  be  two  schoolmasters ;  if  only  forty,  there 
mnst  be  an  assistant,  who  is  to  be  paid,  half  by  the  con- 
gregation, half  by  the  schoolmaster."  The  few  children  who 
were  not  sent  to  school,  from  whatever  canse,  were  called 
Am-ha-aretzin,  or  boors — it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
they  mnst  have  lived  in  some  mde  district  where  schools 
were  not  easy  of  access.^  Neither  nnmarried  men  nor  women 
were  allowed  to  be  teachers.^  The  Hazan'  or  "  minister  "  of 
the  nearest  synagogue  was,  in  general,  the  master,  and  the 
synagogue  itself,  in  a  great  many  cases,  served  as  the  school- 
house. 

In  school,  the  children,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on 
benches,  or  on  the  ground,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,^  the 
master  sitting  on  a  raised  seat.  The  younger  children  had, 
as  text-books,  some  simple  passage  from  the  Bible,  carefully 
written  out — for,  of  course,  there  were  no  books,  in  our  sense, 
then — and  they  seem  to  have  repeated  it  in  a  sing-song 
cadence  till  they  learned  it  by  heart.*  In  Eastern  schools,  at 
this  time,  some  of  the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar, 
with  chalk,  on  tablets  of  wood,  like  our  slates  in  shape,  and 
these  are  cleaned  after  each  lesson.^  Some  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  boys,  having  had  portions  of  the  "  Law  "  as  their 
class-book  till  they  were  ten  years  old,  began  at  that  age  to 
read  the  Mischna,  or  Babbinical  comments,  and  at  fifteen 
entered  on  the  reading  of  the  Gemara,  or  the  collected  com- 
ments on  both  the  Law  and  the  Mischna.  In  Christ's  day, 
advanced  education  was,  no  doubt,  much  the  same,  but  it 
must  have  been  given  by  oral  instruction,  for  the  sayings  of 
the  Babbis  were  not  as  yet  committed  to  writing. 

The  early  years  of  Christ  were,  doubtless,  spent  in  somo 
such  school,  after  He  had  passed  from  the  first  lessons  of 

*  Gfrdrer^  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

2  Winer,  R,  W.  jB.,  Unterricht,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
'  Lightfoot  on  Luke  11.  46.  *  Eenan,  Vie  dc  Jestts,  p.  18. 

*  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 
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Mary,  and  the  mstmctions  of  Joseph.  Mysterious  as  it  is  to 
ns,  we  must  never  forget  that,  as  a  child.  He  passed  through 
the  same  stages  as  other  children.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels 
are  full  of  miracles  attributed  to  these  opening  years,  de- 
scribing the  infant  as  already  indefinitely  beyond  His  age. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  this  in  Scripture.  Nothing  was  out 
of  keeping  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  As  Ireneeus  says,  "  He 
sanctified  childhood  by  passing  through  it."  Neither  His 
words  nor  acts,  His  childish  pleasures  nor  His  tears,  were 
different  from  those  of  His  age.  Evil  alone  had  no  growth 
in  Him :  His  soul  gave  back  to  the  heavens  all  their  sacred 
brightness.  The  ideal  of  humanity  from  His  birth,  He  never 
lost  the  innocence  of  childhood,  but  He  was  none  the  less 
completely  like  other  children  in  all  things  else.  ^  We  are 
told  that  "  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit ; "  *  that 
"the  favour 'of  God  was  upon  Him,"  and  that  "He  kept 
on  increasing'  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man ; "  *  and  this  can  only  mean  that,  with  a  sweet 
attractiveness  of  childish  nature.  He  spoke,  and  understood, 
and  thought,  as  simply  as  His  playmates,  in  the  fields,  or  on 
the  hill-sides,  of  Nazareth.  The  earlier  words  are  the  same 
as  are  used  of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  childhood '  and  can 
bear  only  the  same  meaning.  Both  grew  in  the  shade  of  a 
retired  country  life,  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  home,  apart  from 
the  great  world,  under  the  eyes  of  God,  and  with  His  grace 
upon  them.  It  was  only  in  later  years  that  the  mighty 
difference  between  them  was  seen,  when  the  fresh  leaves  of 
childhood,  much  alike  in  all,  passed  into  fiower.  There  was 
no  moment  in  Christ's  life  when  the  higher  light  began  to 
reveal  itself  in  His  soul :  life  and  "  grace  "  dawned  together,  \ 
and  grew  in  a  common  increase  to  the  end.  ^ 

^  See  Monod*s  L'Enfunce  de  Jdstu,  p.  7.    Prcssens^,  J^sw  Chmt,  etc., 
p.  206. 
s  Luke  ii.  40,  52.  *  Lake  1.  80. 
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BABLT  BOYHOOD. 

THE  religions  life  of  the  home,  the  Chnrch,  and  the  com- 
mnnitj  necessarily  monld,  more  or  less,  the  snsceptible 
natnre  of  children,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  '*  the  child 
Jesns  "  was  no  exception,  in  this  respect,  more  than  in  others, 
to  the  general  law.  His  opening  being  mnst  have  reflected 
all  that  was  good  aronnd  Him,  as  the  flower  reflects  the 
colonrs  of  the  light. 

Rabbinism  was  then  in  its  f nil  glory.  The  strong  hand  of 
Herod  the  Great  had  suppressed  all  political  agitation  for 
more  than  a  generation,  with  the  result  of  tnming  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Rabbis  supremely  to  religious  questions,  which 
alone  were  left  for  their  discussion.  The  ten  thousand  ^  legal 
definitions  and  decisions,  which  are  now  comprised  in  Jewiish 
religious  jurisprudence,  were  for  the  most  -pejii  elaborated  in 
those  years,  and  every  devout  Israelite  made  it  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  observe  them  faithfully,  as  far  as  possible.  It 
must  not,  therefore,  shock  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to^  feel 
that  religious  acts  lose  their  value  when  not  free  and  Spon- 
taneous, to  find  minute  prescriptions  laid  down  and  obsetved 
in  Judea,  for  every  detail  of  public  and  private  life  and 
worship.  The  whole  existence  of  a  Jew  was  religious,  but 
it  was  a  religiousness  which,  while  the  right  spirit  might  not 
be  wanting,  was  yet  elaborately  mechanical  at  every  step. 

The  "East  is  essentially  different  in  its  spirit  from  the  West. 
Here,  the  idea  of  improvement  and  advancement  leads  to 
incessant  changes ;  there,  an  intense  conservatism  retains  the 
past  with  superstitious  tenacity.  Orientals  cling,  by  nature, 
to  the  old,  merely  as  such.  Novelty  of  any  kind  is  painful 
and  annoying.  They  resist  the  least  innovation.  The  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers  are  law;  use  and  wont  are  sacred. 
They  are  graver  and  quieter  than  we.  Noisy  amusements 
have  little  attraction  for  them :  they  seldom  laugh  or  joke. 

1  Delitzsch,  Jud,  HandwerkerUhen,  p.  85. 
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The  play  of  wit,  dreamy  thonghtf ulness,  attractive  narrations 
and  inventions,  religions  observances,  and  the  display  of  re- 
ligions festivals,  are  their  snfBcing  delights.  We  mnst  gnard, 
therefore,  against  looking  at  Oriental  life  throngh  Western 
eyes. 

A  devont  Jew  began  his  daily  religions  life  with  his  first 
waking  moments.  "Every  Israelite,"  says  Maimonides, 
"should  be  penetrated  at  all  times  by  reverence  for  his 
Almighty  Creator.  The  central  thought  of  the  godly  and 
devont  man  is — *  I  have  set  the  Lord  continually  before  me.'  ^ 
As  if  he  stood  before  a  king  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  should 
never  forget  the  requirements  of  right  conduct  and  cere- 
monial purity."  *  He  was  taught  that  his  first  thoughts,  as 
soon  as  he  waked,  should  be  du^cted  to  the  worship  of  God. 
Sleep  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  death,  in  which  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  to  return  to  it  on  its  awaking,  and  hence  the 
first  words  of  revived  consciousness  were  an  acknowledgment 
before  "  the  living  and  everlasting  King,  of  His  having  given 
back  the  soul  for  another  day,  in  His  great  mercy  and  faith- 
fulness."* Thanks  for  new  life  thus  granted  followed  in 
something  like  this  form : — "  My  God,  the  soul  which  Thou 
hast  given  me  is  clean.  Thou  hast  created  it,  formed  it,  and 
breathed  it  into  me,  and  Thou  wilt  take  it  from  me,  and 
restore  it  me  again.  While  this  soul  lives  in  me,  I  thank 
Thee,  O  Eternal  One,  my  God,  and  the  God  of  my  fathers ! 
Lord  of  all  works !  King  of  all  souls !  Praised  be  Thou, 
O  Eternal,  Thou  who  puttest  the  souls  again  into  dead 
bodies!"*' 

Having  risen  from  bed,  it  was  not  lawful  to  move  four 
steps  before  washing  the  hands  and  face,  which  the  Rabbis 
taught  was  needed  to  cleanse  one  from  the  defilement  of 
sleep,  as  the  image  of  death.**  It  was  unlawful  to  touch  the 
face,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  till  this  was  done,  nor 
could  it  be  done  except  in  the  form  prescribed.  Lifting  the 
ewer,  after  dressing,  with  the  right  hand,  it  must  be  passed 
into  the  left,  and  clear  cold  water,  Rabbinically  clean,  must 
be  poured  thrice  over  the  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which 
must  be  open,  and  must  point  to  the  ground.  The  left  hand 
must  then  be  washed  in  the  same  way,  with  water  poured  on 
it  from  the  right,  and  then  the  face  must  be  washed  three 
times.     The  palms  of  the  hands  must  then  be  joined,  with 

1  Ps.  xvi.  8.    '  Quoted  in  Cohen's  Historisch.  Krit  Varstellung,  p.  199. 
8  MUl's  Jews,  p.  66.  *  Cohen,  p.  199.  *  Mill,  p.  67. 
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the  thnmbs  and  fingers  ontstretclied,  and  the  words  most  be 
uttered — *'  Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  sanctuary,  and  praise 
the  Lord !  *'    Then  followed  the  prayer,  "  Blessed  art  Thou» 

0  Lord,  our  God!  King  of  the  universe!  Thou  who  hast 
sanctified  us  through  Thy  commandments,  and  hast  required 
us  to  wash  the  hands.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Eternal,  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe  I  who  hast  formed  man  in  wisdom, 
and  hast  made  in  him  many  vessels.  If  but  one  of  these 
stood  open,  or  was  stopped,  man  could  not  live  and  remain 
before  Thee.  This  is  evident,  and  confessed  before  the  throne 
of  Thy  majesty.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Etemid  One,  main* 
tainer  of  all  flesh,  who  in  Thy  Creation  doest  wonders ! "  ^ 

With  some  such  forms  and  words,  the  morning  began  in 
Joseph's  house  in  Nazareth.  But  this  was  only  the  prepara- 
tion for  morning  prayers.  It  was  not  lawful  to  do  any  work, 
or  to  eat  any  food,  till  these  had  been  repeated,  either  at 
home,  or  more  properly,  in  the  synagogue,  where  they  formed 
the  daily  morning  service.  I  shall  describe  them  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  synagogue  worship. 

The  religiousness  of  the  first  moments  of  the  day  was  only 
in  keeping  with  the  whole  life  of  a  devout  Jew  like  Joseph. 

1  have  mentioned  the  morning  first  because  our  day  begins 
then,  but  that  of  the  Jew  began  in  the  evening.  From  the 
beginning  of  each  day — ^that  is,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
first  star — ^to  its  close,  and  from  the  first  day  of  the  week  till 
the  Sabbath ;  from  the  beginning  of  each  month  to  its  feasts 
and  half-feasts ;  from  each  New  Year's  Day  to  the  next ;  and 
from  one  Sabbath  year — ^that  is,  each  seventh  year — ^till 
another,  the  attention  of  every  Jew  was  fixed  unintermittedly 
on  the  sacred  usages  which  returned  either  daily,  weekly,  or 
at  set  times,  and  kept  his  religion  continually  in  his  mind, 
not  only  by  symbolical  rites,  but  by  prescribed  words.  ^There 
was  little  leisure  for  the  lighter  pleasures  of  life,  and  little 
taste  for  them.  Lengthened  prayers  in  set  forms  had  to  be 
repeated  three  times  each  day,  and  also  at  all  feasts,  half-feasts, 
and  fast  days ;  each  kind  of  day  having  its  special  prayers. 
In  every  week  there  was  a  preparation  day  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  there  were  similar  preparation  days  for  each  feast  in  the 
different  months ;  public  worship  was  held  twice  weekly,  each 
Monday  and  Thursday,  and  on  feast  days  and  holy  days. 
Three  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  were  required  yearly,  and 
others  were  often  undertaken.    A  whole  week  was  occupied 

•  Cohen,  p.  COO. 
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bj  the  Feast  of  Unleayened  Bread,  and  by  that  of  Tabernacles 
and  bj  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Every  Jew  was,  more- 
over, occupied  to  a  large  extent,  through  his  connection  with 
the  Temple,  by  tithes,  sacrifices,  and  vows.  He  visited  the 
Holy  Place  as  often  as  possible,  for  prayer,  and  to  offer  special 
gifts.  He  had  to  pay  the  most  minute  attention,  continually, 
to  permitted  and  forbidden  food  and  clothing,  and  to  the  strict 
observance  of  all  laws  respecting  the  accessories  of  his  public 
and  private  worship,  his  rolls  of  the  Law,  his  phylacteries, 
the  blowing  of  trumpets,  the  gathering  of  palm  tw^  at  the 
right  times,  and  much  more.  The  endless  rules  respecting 
the  cleanness  and  uncleanness  of  persons  and  things,  demanded 
the  g^atest  care  every  hour.  Both  men  and  women,  as  such, 
had  many  details  to  observe.  Then,  there  were  the  ever- 
recurring  usages,  festivities,  or  events  of  family  life — circum- 
cisions, betrothals,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths,  and  mourning ; 
the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  year,  recurring  periodically,  and 
many  other  diversified  occurrences,  which  had  each  its  pro- 
lixity of  religious  form,  not  to  be  overlooked.  Besides  all, 
extraordinary  solemnities  were  appointed  on  special  occasions, 
and  these,  again,  made  grave  demands  on  the  thoughtful  care 
of  the  whole  population.^  No  wonder  that  the  Law  was 
almost  the  one  thing  in  a  Jew's  mind,  or  that  a  child  brought 
up  in  such  an  atmosphere  should,  in  most  cases,  be  blindly 
conservative  and  narrow. 

Opportunity  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  illustrate  what  life 
under  the  Law  really  was,  but  even  without  the  statement  of 
details,  it  is  evident  that  a  system  which  spread  its  close 
meshes  over  the  whole  of  life,*  must  have  been  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  conscientious,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  hypocrisy 
and  dead  formality  to  the  mass.^  The  hedge  invented  by 
Babbinism  was  a  unique  expansion  of  a  few  written  precepts 
to  infinite  detail.  Artificial«interpretations  of  Scripture,  often 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  even  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  were 
invented  as  occasion  required,  and  then  enforced  as  of  more 
authority  than  the  Law  itself.*  The  Babbi  could  "  bind  and 
loose ; "  no  case  escaped  his  casuistry :  religion  was  turned 
into  a  lifelong  slavery,  so  burdensome,  that  even  the  Talmud 
itself  speaks  of  "  the  vexatious  worry  of  the  Pharisees."  ^ 
Ethics  and  theology  were  refined  into  an  elaborate  system  of 

*  Jo$t,  vol.  1.  pp.  193, 194.  *  c.  Apion^  li.  16, 17. 
'  Hausrathy  Tol.  i.  p.  83.  ^  Cohen,  p.  1G2. 

*  Sota  f.  20 ;  quoted  by  Haosxatii,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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jnrispmdence,  till  even  where  the  requirements  were  right, 
their  morality  was  poisoned  in  its  principles,  and  deadened 
the  fresh  pulses  of  spiritual  life.^ 

Still  there  were  many  in  Israel  who  retained  more  or  less  of 
the  primitive  godliness  of  the  nation.  If  Rabbinism,  as  a 
system,  had  fallen  from  its  earlier  and  nobler  idea  of  binding 
the  nation  permanently  to  the  true  faith ;  if  it  had  substituted 
teaching  for  a  change  of  heart;  legality  for  spontaneous 
fidelity ;  endless  prescriptions  for  the  life-giving  spirit,  there 
were  not  a  few,  alike  among  the  Rabbis  and  flie  people,  to 
whom  the  external  was  not  all.  There  may  have  been  a 
Rabbi  at  Nazareth  as  self-righteous  as  Nechimza  Ben  Hakana, 
who,  when  he  left  his  school,  was  wont  to  pray — "  I  thank 
Thee,  O  Lord,  my  God,  that  Thou  hast  given  me  my  portion 
among  those  who  frequent  the  House  of  Instruction,  and  not 
among  those  who  are  busy  at  the  street  comers,  for  I  rise 
early,  and  they  rise  early ;  I  apply  myself  early  to  the  Law, 
and  they  to  vain  things ;  I  work,  and  they  work ;  I  work,  and 
receive  my  reward ;  they  work  and  receive  none ;  I  run,  and 
they  run ;  I  run  after  eternal  life,  and  they  to  the  pit."  But 
there  may  have  been,  also,  another,  like  the  Rabbi  of  Jamnia, 
who  told  his  scholars, "  I  am  a  creature  of  God,  and  my  fellow- 
man  is  no  less  so.  I  have  my  calling  in  the  town,  he,  his,  in 
the  field.  I  go  early  to  my  work,  and  he  to  his.  As  he  is  not 
made  proud  by  his  labour,  I  am  not  made  proud  by  mine.  If 
you  think  that  I  am  busied  with  great  matters  and  he  with 
small,  remember  that  true  work,  whether  great  or  small, 
leads  to  the  same  end."  ' 

The  child  Jesus  must  have  often  heard  in  the  house  of 
such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and  in  those  of  his  neighbours  of  like 
mind  with  him,  whom  he  visited,  a  healthy  intelligent  religi- 
ousness, beautiful  in  any  age.  The  popular  proverbs  and 
sayings  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  easily  bring  back 
many  an  evening  scene  in  Nazareth,  when  friends  or  neigh- 
bours of  Joseph's  circle  met  for  an  hour's  quiet  gossip,  when 
their  day's  toil  was  over.  "  Quite  true,  neighbour, "  we  may 
fancy  one  of  such  a  group  saying,  "  he  who  knows  the  Law, 
and  has  no  fear  of  God,  is  like  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  who 
has  only  the  key  of  the  inner  door,  but  not  of  the  outer."  * 


*  SchureTf  p.  606. 

s  Beraehoth  17  a  and  28  b ;  quoted  in  Delitzsoh,  Jud.  Handwerher- 
leben,  p.  86. 
s  Dukes,  Rob,  BUimenlese,  p.  278. 
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"  Yes,  Zechariali,  a  Gk)d-fearmg  Babbi  is  like  a  good  player 
wbo  has  bis  harp  with  him,  bat  a  godless  Babbi  is  like  one 
who  has  nothing  on  which  to  make  mnsic."^  "  Yon  speak 
tmly,  Menahem ;  a  godly  man  is  the  glory  of  a  town,  its 
reward,  and  its  ornament ;  if  he  leave  it,  its  glory,  its  reward, 
and  its  ornament,  leave  it  with  him."*  "  My  father  used  to 
tell  me,"  chimes  in  Hananyah  Ben  Hizkiyah,  "  that  there  are 
f onr  who  never  have  the  face  of  God  lifted  nppn  them — ^the 
scoffer,  the  liar,  the  hypocrite,  and  the  slanderer."^  "  Babbi 
Nathan,"  says  the  fifth,  **  is  rights  I  think ;  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  the  man  who  stands  firm  in  temptation,  and  the  honr 
of  whose  death  is  like  that  of  his  birth,  is  the  only  man  to  be 
envied."^'* 

Good  connsels  to  the  young  were  not  wanting.  The  Hazan 
who  tanght  the  Nazareth  school  in  the  synagogue,  may  have 
told  his  scholars — "  Get  close  to  the  seller  of  perfumes  if  you 
want  to  be  fragrant."  ^  •  He  may  have  given  the  groups  of 
little  ones  at  his  feet  words  of  wisdom  such  as  these — that 
"  grapes  on  vines  are  beautiful,  and  in  their  right  place ;  but 
grapes  among  thorns  are  neither."  <^  *  "A  Nazarite  should 
go  round  about,  rather  than  come  near  a  vineyard."  ^  *  "A 
friend  who,  as  often  as  he  meets  you,  tells  you,  in  secret,  your 
faults,  is  better  than  one  who,  whenever  he  meets  you,  gives 
you  a  gold  piece."  ®  "If  you  see  an  humble  man,  you  may 
almost  take  for  granted  that  he  fears  GKkI,^  but  a  proud  man 
is  no  better  than  an  idolater."'  ''Make  the  best  of  your 
childhood;  youth  is  a  crown  of  roses ;  old  age  of  thorns.  Yet 
do  not  fear  death,  it  is  only  a  kiss,  if  you  fear  Gt)d."^® 
"  Truth  is  the  seal  of  God."  ^^  "  Trust  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
even  if  the  sharp  sword  be  at  your  throat ;  He  forsakes  none 
of  His  creatures  to  give  them  up  to  destruction."  ^^  "  Take  a 
lesson  from  Jose  Ben  Joezer,  who  was  the  first  Jew  ever 
crucified.  He  died  for  his  faith  in  the  evil  time  of  the 
Syrian  kings.  As  he  was  being  led  to  death,  his  sister's  son, 
Alkim,  tried  to  make  him  believe  that  God  showed  more 
favour  to  transgressors  of  the  Law  than  to  the  godly.  He 
could  have  saved  Jose's  life,  if  the  martyr  had  yielded  to 

1  Dukes,  p.  279.  ^  Dukes,  p.  260.  •  Dukes,  p.  118. 

^  Dukes,  pp.  126, 127.  Babbi  Nathan  lived  in  the  second  generation 
after  Ohxist,  but  I  have  adopted  his  words  as  expressing  a  sentiment  no 
donbt  common  earlier. 

»  Dukes,  p.  690.         •  Dukes,  p.  663.  7  Dukes,  p.  441. 

»  Dukes,  p.  863.         »  Dukes,  pp.  361,  859.        "  Dukes,  pp.  818,  823. 

"  Dukes,  p.  287.         "  Dukes,  p.  118. 
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him.  But  Jose  only  answered,  *  If  God  prepares  sncli  a  fate 
as  mine  for  the  godly,  what  will  become  of  the  wicked  ? ' — 
and  passed  on  to  the  cross."  ^  "  The  hnmble  man  is  he  who 
is  as  reverent  before  God  as  if  he  saw  Him  with  his  eyes.  "^ 

A  wise  teacher  may  have  spoken  thns  to  the  children  in 
the  school,  but  wise  counsels  would  not  be  wanting  at  home. 
Like  all  Orientals,  Joseph  was,  doubtless,  given  to  speak  in 
proverbs  and  parables.  "  One  sheep  follows  another,*'  ^  he 
might  have  said.  "  As  is  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter."  * 
"  A  man  without  friends  is  like  the  left  hand  without  the 
right."  *  "  The  road  has  ears,  and  so  has  the  wall."  *  "  It 
is  no  matter  whether  a  man  have  much  or  little,  if  his  heart 
be  set  on  heaven."  7  "A  good  life  is  better  than  high  birth."  * 
"The  bread  and  the  rod  came  from  heaven  together."* 
**  Seeking  wisdom  when  you  are  old  is  like  writing  on  water ; 
seeking  it  when  you  are  young  is  like  graving  on  stone."  ^® 
"Every  word  you  speak,  good  or  bad,  light  or  serious,  is 
written  in  a  book."^^  "Fire  cannot  keep  company  with 
flax  without  kindling  it."  "  In  this  world  a  man  follows 
his  own  will;  in  the  next  comes  the  judgment.  "^^  "With  the 
same  measure  with  which  a  man  measures  to  others  it  will 
be  measured  to  him  again." ^*  "Patience,  and  silence  in 
strife,  are  the  sign  of  a  noble  mind."  i*  "  He  who  makes  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  his  portion,  loses  those  of  the  world 
to  come ;  but  he  who  seeks  those  of  heaven,  receives,  also, 
those  of  earth."  "^^  "  He  who  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted 
by  God ;  but  he  who  exalts  himself,  him  will  God  humble."  ^* 
*'  Whatever  God  does  is  right."  ^7  «<  Speech  is  silver ;  silence 
is  worth  twice  as  much."  ^®  "  Sin  hardens  the  heart;  of 
man."^*  "  It  is  a  shame  for  a  plant  to  speak  ill  of  him  who 
planted  it."  ^  "  Two  bits  of  dry  wood  set  a  moist  one  on 
fire."2i  All  these  are  Jewish  sayings,  which  Jesus  may  well 
have  heard  in  His  childhood. 

Nazareth  would,  no  doubt,  have  its  finer  spirits  who,  from 
time  to  time,  shed  the  light  of  their  higher  nature  over 
family  gatherings,  and  none  of  this  could  be  lost  on  such  a 

*  Jo8t,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  '  Dukes,  p.  86.  ■  Dukes,  p.  6. 

♦  Dukes,  p.  15.  »  Dukes,  p.  16.  «  Dukes,  p.  32. 
7  Dukes,  p.  S3.                     »  Dukes,  p.  38.               •  Dukes,  p.  47. 

w  Dukes,  p.  97.  "  Dukes,  p.  103.  »  Dukes,  p.  145. 

"  Dukes,  p.  162.  Compare  Matt.yii.  1.  ^^  Dukes,  p.  305. 

1*  Dukes,  p.  380.  ^*  Gompaie  Luke  xviii.  14. 

V  Dukes,  p.  452.  >»  Dukes,  p.  491.  ^  Dukes,  p.  548. 

^  Dukes,  p.  559.  ^^  Avodah  Zarah,  I.  93. 
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child  as  JesQS.  On  some  glorious  night,  when  the  moon  was 
walking  in  brightness,  a  mind  like  this  may  have  told  the 
children  ronnd  him  some  such  fine  Hebrew  apologue  as 
follows : — 

"The  Eternal  sent  forth  His  creating  voice,  sajing,  'Let 
two  lights  shine  in  the  firmament,  as  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
dividers  of  the  revolving  year.' 

**  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  The  snn  rose  as  the  first 
Light.  As  a  bridegroom  comes  forth  in  the  morning  from 
his  chamber;  as  a  hero  rejoices  on  his  triumphal  march,  so 
rose  he,  clothed  in  the  splendonr  of  God.  A  crown  of  all 
hues  encircled  his  head ;  the  earth  rejoiced,  the  plants  sent 
up  their  odours  to  him,  and  the  flowers  put  on  their  best 
array. 

'*  The  other  Light  looked  on  with  envy,  as  it  saw  that  it 
could  not  outvie  the  Glorious  One  in  splendour.  *What 
need  is  there,'  it  asked,  murmuring  to  itself,  '  of  two  kings 
on  one  throne  ?    Why  was  I  the  second  inst^Etd  of  the  first  r ' 

"  Forthwith  its  brightness  faded,  chased  away  by  its  in- 
ward chagrin.  It  flew  from  it  high  through  the  air,  and 
became  the  Host  of  Stars. 

*'  The  Moon  stood  pale  as  the  dead,  ashamed  before  all  the 
heavenly  ones,  and  wept — *  Have  pity  on  me,  Father  of  all 
creatures,  have  pity.' 

'*  Then  the  angel  of  God  stood  before  the  Sad  One,  and  told 
her  the  decree  of  the  Highest.  '  Because  thou  hast  envied 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  unhappy  one,  henceforth  thou  wilt  only 
shine  by  his  light,  and  when  yonder  earth  comes  between 
thee  and  him  thou  wilt  stand  darkened,  in  part,  or  entirely, 
as  now. 

"  *  Yet,  Child  of  Error,  weep  not.  The  Merciful  One  has 
forgiven  thy  sin,  and  turned  it  to  good  for  thee.  **  Go,"  said 
He,  **  speak  comfortably  to  the  Sorrowful  One ;  she  will  be, 
at  least,  a  queen,  iu  her  brightness.  The  tears  of  her  sorrow 
will  be  a  balm  to  quicken  all  living  things,  and  renew  the 
strength  which  the  beams  of  the  Sun  have  made  faint." ' 

"  The  Moon  went  away  comforted,  and,  lo,  there  streamed 
round  her  that  brightness  in  which  she  still  shines :  she  set 
forth  on  that  peaceful  path  in  which  she  still  moves,  as 
Queen  of  the  Kight  and  leader  of  the  stars.  Lamenting  her 
sin,  and  pitying  the  tears  of  men,  she  seeks  whom  she  can 
revive,  and  looks  for  any  one  she  can  cheer."  ^ 

^  Herder,  BUmenUie  MorgenLdndUcher  Lichter^  p.  14. 
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Sucli,  no  doubt,  would  be  some  of  the  obaracteriBtics  of 
Nazareth  life.  Every  one  would  know  every  one ;  ^  industry 
and  idleness ;  worth  and  vice ;  pleasure  and  sadness ;  would 
be  around  the  growing  Child.  The  oxen  ploughing  the  little 
valley  below  the  town  and  the  great  plain  outside,  would 
often  arrest  His  eyes ;  the  asses  and  mules,  and  camels  laden 
with  goods  or  produce,  would  pass  then,  as  now,  up  the 
mountain  track  to  the  narrow  Nazareth  streets :  the  different 
trades  of  the  village  would  be  busy,  as  they  are  still.  The 
wise  and  the  simple :  the  clown  and  the  scholar :  the  poor 
and  the  rich :  the  soiled  workman  and  the  proud  squire : 
helpless  infancy,  and  as  helpless  age ;  the  school,  the  play- 
ground, the  market,  the  coui^;,  the  synagogue,  and  the  ceme- 
tery, would  each  in  turn  be  prominent  for  the  time.  But  it 
would  be  under  Joseph's  roof,  as  in  a  silken  nest,  with  the 
counsels  of  Joseph,  and  the  gentle  and  lofty  devoutness  of 
Marv,  that  the  young  soul,  destined  one  day  to  be  so  great, 
would  learn  its  richest  lessons  of  childhood. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Jesus  would  be  taken  to  the  syna- 
gogue with  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  other  children  of  the 
Nazareth  family  circle,  for  even  then  that  institution  had 
become  the  banner  of  Jewish  nationality,  the  centre  of 
national  life,  and  the  SBgis  of  the  Jewish  f aith,^  whose  services 
no  Israelite  would  think  of  neglecting. 

The  importance  of  the  Synagogue  dates  not  later  than 
the  age  of  the  Maccabees.'  It  rose  from  the  institution, 
by  Ezra,  of  periodical  readings  of  the  Law  in  pubHc.^  Its 
earliest  history  is  not  known,  for  we  can  hardly  trust  the 
Babbinical  traditions,  that  there  were  hundreds  in  Jerusalem 
under  the  second  Temple.**  But  the  germ  of  the  Synagogue 
doubtless  existed  in  Babylon.  The  exiles  could  no  longer 
offer  their  sacrifices,  for  this  could  be  done  only  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  they  naturally  betook  them- 
selves to  prayer,  and  lifted  their  hands,  in  their  loneliness, 
to  God,  at  the  times  when  their  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be 
consumed.  Instead  of  these  they  presented  their  prayers,^ 
and  prophets  like  Ezekiel,  on  the  Sabbath,  spoke  to  them 

1  Mark  vi.  3. 

3  On  the  Synagogue,  see  Keim*s  Jetu  von  Nazara,  vol.  i.  p.  431.  Leyrer, 
Herzog,  vol.  xv.  p.  300.  Zunz,  Gotteadienst,  Vortrdge^  p.  2.  Schiirer'a 
Lehrhvch,  p.  468.  Hamrath^  vol.  i.  p.  73.  Jost,  vol.  i  p.  168.  Ewald, 
YoL  iv.  p.  314 ;  voL  vi.  p.  407.  Benan,  Vie  de  JSsus,  p.  82.  Schnecken- 
bui^r,  Zeitgesehiehte,  p.  106.    Bibel  Lexteorif  Art.  Synagogue. 

«  Began  b.o.  167.  *  Jost^  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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of  their  duty.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Law  itself  had  been 
well-nigh  unknown  during  the  exile,  from  the  fact  of  Ezra 
summoning  the  people  to  hear  it,  as  something  which  they 
had  transgressed,  &om  ignorance  of  its  requirements.  To 
him,  apparently,  belongs  the  signal  honour  of  introducing 
the  custom  of  constant  public  reading  of  the  sacred  books 
before  the  congregatiouB  of  the  people,  and  of  taking  care 
that,  as  Hebrew  was  no  longer  understood,  interpreters 
should  be  provided,  to  translate  the  Scripture  lessons,  at  the 
public  services,  into  the  spoken  diedect.^  Established,  first, 
in  Jerusalem,  synagogues  soon  spread  over  the  land,  and  even 
beyond  it,  whereyer  Jews  had  settled,  till  they  gradually 
became  the  great  characteristic  of  the  nation.  For,  though 
the  services  of  the  Temple  were  yet  cherished,  the  Synagogue, 
by  its  local  convenience,  its  supreme  influence  in  fi^ng 
Jewish  religious  opinion,  and  its  natural  importance  as  the 
centre  of  each  community,  and  the  basis  of  their  social  life, 
carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  strictly 
local  Temple  service.  The  priest,  henceforth,  was  of  less 
importance  than  the  lay  Babbi,  for  while  the  one  touched 
life  at  only  a  few  points,  the  other  directed  its  every  move- 
ment. In  Christ's  day  there  were  synagogues  everywhere.^ 
In  Jerusalem,  alone,  there  gradually  rose,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  no  fewer  than  480.^  Tibenas  had  thirteen,  Damascus 
ten,  and  other  cities  and  towns,  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion. But  the  Mother  Synagogue  in  the  Temple  still  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  the  model  after  which  all  other  synagogues 
were  oi^nized. 

Wherever  ten  Jews  were  settled,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  form  themselves  into  a  congregation,  and  have 
synagogue  service.  Where  the  Jewish  population  was  small, 
open  structures  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea- 
shore *  were  preferred,  from  their  convenience  for  the  neces- 
sary purifications;  but,  whenever  it  was  possible,  a  syna- 
gogue was  erected  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  rich  man  buUt  one  at  his  own  expense/^ 
The  ruins  of  those  in  Galilee,  Christ's  own  country,  enable 
us  to  learn  many  particulars  respecting  this  locality  at  least. 
In  selecting  sites,  the  builders  by  no  means  always  chose 
prominent  positions.      If,  in  some  cases,    the    Babbinical 

^  Matt.  xiii.  54.    Luke  iv.  28,  31.    Acts  xvii.  17  ;  xviii.  4 ;  ix.  2,  20; 
xiii.  6;  xvi.  13.    Bell.  Jud,,  vii.  7.  3.     Vit,,^  64. 
*  Acts  xvi.  13.  •  Luke  vii.  6. 
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requirementB  were  observed  that  the  synago^e 
raised  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town/  and  its  < 


ae  shonld  be 
I  entrance  be 
on  the  western  side,  they  were,  seemingly,  more  frequently 
neglected.  The  mins  of  the  old  synagogpies  in  the  district 
on  the  Sea  of  GkJilee,  and  north  of  it,  are  sometimes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  at  others  have  had  a  site  exca- 
vated for  them  in  the  rocky  side  of  a  hill.'  Their  entrances 
are  almost  always  at  the  sonthem  end,  an  arrangement 
hardly  to  have  been  expected,  as  it  required  every  Jew,  on 
entering,  to  tnm  his  back  to  Jemsalem. 

The  building  was  always  rectangular,  with  its  longest 
dimension  in  a  nearly  south  and  north  direction,  and  its 
interior  divided  into  five  aisles,  by  four  rows  of  columns, 
unless  it  was  very  small,  when  two  rows  of  columns  were 
used,  making  only  three  aisles.  The  walls  were  well  and 
solidly  bmlt  of  native  limestone :  the  stones  "  chiselled  "  into 
each  other,  without  mortar,  and,  while  finely  dressed  outsidCj 
left  rough  on  the  inner  side,  for  plastering.  The  entrances 
were  three  in  number ;  one  large  doorway,  opening  into  the 
central  aisle,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  though  some- 
times, in  small  synagogues,  there  was  only  one  entrance. 
Folding  doors,  with  socket  hinges,  closed  by  bars  on  the 
inside,  gave  them  security.  Over  the  doors  was  more 
ornament  than  we  might  have  expected — ^sculptures  of  the 
golden  candlestick — or  of  the  pot  of  manna — or  of  the 
paschal  lamb — or  the  vine.  The  floors  were  paved  with 
slabs  of  white  limestone,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
columns  was  the  same  in  all.  The  spaces  between  these 
were  very  small,  though  the  columns  themselves  were  some- 
times elaborately  finished  with  Ck)rinthian  and  Ionic  capitals. 
Blocks  of  stone  laid  from  column  to  column  received  the 
wooden  rafters,  which  were  bedded  deeply  in  these  supports, 
for  strength,  and  were  very  broad  as  well  as  thick,  to  bear 
up  a  flat  roof,  covered  heavily  with  earth,  which  was  the 
fashion  in  private  houses  also,  as  it  still  is  in  nearly  all  Arab 
-  dwellings,  as  best  adapted  for  keeping  out  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun.*  The  ruins  are  too  imperfect  to  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  windows. 

The  synagogues  were  open  every  day  for  three  services,*" 
but  as  those   of   the  afternoon  and  evening  were  always 


>  Cohen,  p.  194. 

*  Captain  Wilson,  B.E.,  on  Synagogues  in  Galilee.    PaU  Expto,  Fund 
Bep.,  No.  2,  pp.  37,  38. 
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joined,  there  were,  in  reality,  only  two.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  godly  Jew  to  go  to  each  service,  for  so  sacred  was 
daily  attendance,  that  the  Babbis  taught  that  "he  who 
practised  it  saved  Israel  from  the  heathen."^  The  two 
market  days,  Monday  and  Thnrsday,  when  the  country 
people  came  into  town,  and  when  the  courts  were  held,  and 
the  Sabbaths,  were  the  special  times  of  public  worship. 
Feast  days,  and  fasts,  were  also  marked  by  similar  sacred* 
ness. 

The  interior  of  the  synagogues  was  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  after  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 
Before  the  doors  of  some,  a  sunken  space  for  a  porch  formed 
a  counterpart  to  the  forecourt  of  the  sanctuary.  The  space 
immediately  inside  was  for  the  congregation.  A  little 
beyond  the  middle,  a  raised  and  enclosed  platform,  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  in  some  measure  corresponded  to  the 
altar.  Here  the  official  stood  to  conduct  the  services,  by 
reading  from  the  sacred  books  and  chanting  the  prayers. 
In  the  wall  at  the  farther  end  was  a  recess,  before  which 
hung  a  veil ;  the  recess  the  equivalent  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ; 
the  veil,  of  the  one  before  thai  mysterious  chamber  in  the 
Temple.  In  this  niche  were  kept  the  Sacred  Bolls,  wrapped 
in  several  covers  of  linen  and  silk ;  the  outer  one  adorned, 
as  means  allowed,  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Babbis 
required  that  the  shrine  should  look  towards  Jerusalem, 
but  this  was  not  generally  provided  for  in  the  Galilean 
synagogues  of  Chnst's  day.  Before  it  always  hung  an 
ever-burning  lamp — ^the  representative  of  the  "  eternal  fire  " 
in  the  holy  place  in  the  Temple,  and  at  its  side  stood  a 
large  eight-branched  lamp,  like  the  "golden  candlestick" 
of  the  Temple,  which  is  sculptured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  was  adorned  with  inscriptions,  and  was  kept  for  the 
illumination  made  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,^  each 
December,  when  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  the  rekindling  of 
the  lamps  in  the  Temple,  after  the  triumph  of  Judas  Macca- 
baaus,  was  celebrated  for  eight  days  together.  Other  lamps 
hung  up  and  down  the  synagogue  to  illuminate  it  during  the 
Sabbath  evening  service,  whether  needed  or  not,  in  honour 
of  the  day,  as  was  done  also  in  private  houses.  Babbis  and 
the  elders  of  the  synagogue  sat  on  raised  cushions  in  the 
"  chief  seats,"  next  the  shrine,  facing  the  people.     The  men 

*  Bah.  Berach,,  f.  8. 1. 

*  John  X.  22.    This  was  the  Channka  Feast. 
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of  iihe  icongr^fatioii  filled  the  open  floor  next  tbesej  and  m 
small  synagogues,  ihe  women,  s^atated  hj  a  latdco/  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  men.^  Where  space  allowed,  how- 
ever, a  flat  gallery  was  built  for  them,  but,  in  taxy  case,  they 
were  not  visible  to  the  other  sex.  Trompeis  ioF  proclaiming 
the  new  moon,  and  for  publishing  sentences  of  excommnni* 
cation,  formed  part  of  the  famitnre,  but  were  kept  in  the 
honse  of  the  Hazan.  In  the  porch  was  a  tablet  with  prayers 
for  the  reigning  prince,  and  another  with  the  names  of  any 
who  had  been  excommnnicated,  while  below  them  were 
boxes  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  congregation,  as  they 
entered,  for  the  poor. 

The  greatest  reverence  was  paid  by  every  Jew  to  his 
synagogue.  It  eonld  not  be  btolt  near  a  public  bath,  or  si 
wash-house,  or  a  tannery,  and,  if  it  were  taken  down,  no  one 
would  on  any  aceount  cross  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
stood. 

.  The  chief  authorities  of  the  Synagogue  were  a  coxmcil  of 
elders,^ "  of  whom  one  acted  as  head,  though  only  the  first 
among  equals.  They  pronounced  excommuni^tions,  de- 
livers sentences  on  offenders  of  various  kinds,  miEUiaged  the 
eharities  of  the  congregation,  and  attended  to  the  wants  of 
strangers,^  forming  a  local  counterpart  of  the  ''elders  of 
the  people,"  who,  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel,^ 
formed  a  kind  of  national  senate,^ — and  of  those  humblerr 
''  elders "  who  constituted  the  ruling  body  ov^  towns  and 
districts,*  as  their  predecessors  had  done  over  the  different 
tribes.7  ^  It  marks  the  simple  and  healthy  basis  of  society  in' 
Israel,  that  the  one  idea  of  the  family  and  household,  ruled 
by  its  head,  thus  lay  at  its  root,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the 
veiy  name-^House  of  Israel — by  which  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  was  known.®  The  head  ruler  or  elder  of  the  Syna- 
gogue was  formally  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.' 

The  inferior  offices  were  held  by  various  officials.  The 
Hazan,  or  ''  minister,"  ^  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  of 
cleaning  the  lamps,  opening  and  closing  the  doors,  and  doing 
any  other  necessary  servile  work,  like  a  modem  sexton; 
besides  acting  as  messenger  to  the  rulers.     But  he,  also,  in 

^  Enencker  in  Schenkers  Bibel  Lexiecnt  Art.  Synagogue, 

«  Sehurer,  p.  471.        •  Leyrer,  p.  312,       *  Exod.  xxiv.  1.  Lev.  iv.  15. 

*  Ezra  Y.  3.    Mark  ziv.  43.    1  Maoo.  zii.  6 ;  ziy.  9,  ete.,  etc. 

*  1  Sam.  zvi.  4.    Lam.  IL  10.    2  Kings  z.  1. 
7  2  Sam.  ziz.  11.    Deai.  zzxi.  28. 

*  Knencker  in  Bibel  Lex.»  Art.  AeltetU, 
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Inany  cases,  led  tHe  pa^ayers  and  chants.  It  was  his  part 
to  hand  tke  roU  of  the  Law  to  the  Reader  for  the  time) 
pointing  tmt  the  proper  lesson  of  the  day.^  The  Reader, 
as  representative  of  the  congregation,  had  to  blow  the 
trompet  at  the  new  moon,  and  to  strew  ashes  on  his  head  on 
fast  days.'  The  alms  of  the  congr^ation  were  collected  and 
distributed  by  special  officers,  of  whom  two  w^e  required 
to  act  together  in  the  receiving :  three  in  the  distribution.^ 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  functionary  for  reading  the 
prayers,  which  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  congregation, 
and  by  its  authority,  by  any  one  empowered  for  the  time.* 
Any  memb^  of  the  congregation,  unless  he  were  a  minor, 
was  qualified  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Hazan  generally  led  the  ^^lanting,  and  read  the  ordinary 
lessons.  A  curious  feature  in  the  organisation  was,  that  in 
each  synagogue,  ten  men,  known  as  Batlanim,  were  paid  to 
attend  every  service  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  that  there 
might  never  be  fewer  present  than  the  Rabbis  required  to 
constitute  a  lawful  service.* 

There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  synagogue  in  Nazareth,* 
so  that,  as  all  the  Jews  in  the  town  doubtless  attended  it,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  must  have  been  other 
than  Israelites,  or  the  town  itself  must  have  been  small,  to 
judge  from  the  size  of  other  synagogues  of  Galilee,  whose 
ruins  have  been  discovered.  The  congregation  would,'  in 
many  respects,  be  very  different  from  Western  notions. 
The  men  came  in  the  long,  flowing,  and,  to  us,  feminine- 
looking  dress  of  the  East ;  their  heads  covered  with  turbans 
of  various  colours — some  simple,  others  costly— or  with  the 
plain  keffiyeh,  a  kerchief  of  cotton,  Hnen,  or  silk,  of  various 
colours,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  comers  hung  (jrver  the 
back  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  loosely 
held  round  the  head  by  a  oord — as  is  still  the  Arab  custom ; 
their  clothing,  only  a  loi^  white  or  striped  tunic,  of  linen  or 
cotton,  with  sleeves,  next  the  body — ^bound  at  the  loins  by  a 
sash  or  girdle, — and  a  loose  abba  or  cloak  thrown  over  it ; 
their  bare  feet  shod  with  sandals.  Over  the  abba  some 
would  wear  a  wide  scarf  of  white  wool,  thin  and  light ;  with 
/  bars  of  red,  purple  and  blue;  but  with  many,  this  scarf, 

»  Baxtorf,  Lex.,  p.  730.  *  Jost,  vol.  i  p.  194. 

»  SckOrer,  p,  471.  -•  SchUrer,  p.  471. 

*  This  custom  still  obtains  in  many,  if  not  most,  synagogues.     Kearly 
£1,000  are  thus  spent  yearly  in  London  alone. 

•  Luke  iv.  16. 
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enlarged  to  an  abba,  would  be  the  only  outer  garment.  A 
few  rich  men,  might,  perhaps,  wear  one  of  silk,  adorned  with 
silver  or  gold.  This  was  the  Tallith,  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  clothing  of  a  Jew.^  '  From  its  f onr  comers  hung  four 
tassels  of  eight  threads  a-piece,"  of  hyacinth-bine,*  of  wool 
alone,  woven  and  made  np  with  superstitions  care,  as  a  half 
religious  art,  by  a  Jew  only.^  These  were  the  Zizith,  or 
fringes,  worn  in  fulfilment  of  an  express  commandment  of 
Moses,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  make  the  wearer  "  re- 
member all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them."  ^ 
So  sacred,  indeed,  were  they,  that  a  smaller  Tallith,  as  well, 
duly  provided  with  them,  was  worn  underneath  his  clothing 
by  every  Jew,  from  his  earliest  years,  and  he  had  been 
taught,  even  in  childhood,  never  to  put  it  on  without  repeat- 
ing the  prayer — "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Thy  command- 
ments, and  given  us  the  commandment  of  the  fringes."  The 
outer  Tallith,  indeed,  was  only  worn  because  the  fringes  of 
this  one  were  covered  up,  and  could  not  be  kissed,  as  the 
Rabbis  required,  from  time  to  time,  during  one  of  the 
synagogue  prayers."^  The  right  use  of  the  lessons  of*  the 
fringes  a  Jew  believed  equivalent  to  keeping  the  whole  Law, 
for  the  Babbis  told  him  that,  as  the  letters  of  the  name 
Zizith,  used  as  figures,  made  up  the  number  600,  they  and 
the  five  knots  and  eight  threads,  are  equal  to  the  whole  613 
precepts  of  the  Law.* 

The  Jewish  mothers  and  daughters  of  Nazareth,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  synagogue,  were  not  less  Oriental  and 
strange.  They  were  always  veiled  in  white  at  public  wor- 
ship,* and  not  unfrequently  at  other  times.*  Their  flowing 
mantles  showed  as  great  variety  of  colour  as  female  dress 
does  now,  but  they  were  much  the  same  in  shape  as  they 
had  been  for  centuries.  Like  many  of  the  men,  they  wore 
turbans,  but  they  showed  a  contrast  to  the  other  sex  in  their 
ornaments.  On  week  days  they  wore  nose  rings,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  on  the  Sabbath,^  though  they 
indulged  in  earrings,  and  metal  armlets,  and  necklaces  and 

*  Hv©  froni  bbt^^  Ugere,  operire,  so,  Bnxtorf,  p.  877.' 

'  Delitzsch,  Sehet  wfleh  ein  Memch^  p.  5.    SchUrer^  p.  496. 

s  Num.  XY.  88,  89.    Deut.  zzii.  12. 

<  Buxtorf,  8.  V.  n^W,  PP- 1908, 1909.  »  1  Cor.  xi.  5. 

*  See  Art.  KUidungt  in  SchenkeU  Winer,  and  Herzog, 

T  Talmttd  ;  quoted  by  Leyrer.     Art.  KUidung,  in  Herzog, 
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leg  rmgs,  wHch  tinkled  as  their  wearers  walked.  Their 
feet,  like  those  of  the  men,  were  shod  with  sandals.  The 
males  of  a  family  might  go  to  the  synagogue  any  way  they 
chose,  bnt  the  women  went  only  by  back  streets,  to  avoid 
the  gaze  of  men.^  All,  alike,  were  required  to  greet  no  one, 
and  to  make  no  reverence,  whoever  passed,  nor  to  loiter  by 
the  way,  lest  it  should  distract  their  minds  from  thinking 
upon  God.  At  the  threshold  all  laid  aside  their  sandals,  for 
it  was  unbecoming  to  enter  even  one's  own  house  with  shod 
feet,  far  less  the  house  of  God  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  all 
kept  their  heads  covered  during  the  whole  service.  Every 
man,  on  entering,  prepared  to  pnt  on  his  Tephillin  *  or  phylac- 
teries, which  must  be  worn  every  day  during  morning 
prayer.*  They  consisted  of  two  small  parchment  boxes, 
about  an  inch  square,  one  divided  into  four  parchment  com- 
partments, the  other  left  undivided.  On  the  two  sides  was 
stamped  the  letter  g?,  as  jMirt  of  the  word  Shaddai — one  of 
the  names  of  the  Almighty.  Four  slips  of  parchment,  each 
about  an  inch  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  inscribed  with 
the  verses— Deut.  vi.  4-9 ;  Deut.  ix.  13-21 ;  Exod.  xiii.  2-10 ; 
and  Exod.  xiii.  11-16,  were  placed  in  the  different  compart- 
ments of  the  first,  a  parchment  lid  enclosing  the  whole,  with 
long  leather  thongs  attached,  to  bind  it  on  the  forehead. 
The  second  box  was  exactly  the  same,  except  that  its  interior 
was  not  divided,  and  the  verses  of  Scripture  enclosed  were 
written,  in  four  columns,  on  one  piece  of  parchment. 

The  former  of  these  phylacteries,  or  amulets,  was  bound 
on  the  forehead  exactly  between  the  eyes,  before  morning 
prayer  began ;  the  other  on  the  left  arm,  opposite  the  heart, 
its  thongs  being  wound  seven  times  round  the  arm  and 
thrice  round  the  middle  finger.*  Their  wearer  was  now 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  services.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Tallith,  the  Tephillin  were  put  on  with  words  of  prayer  in 
the  prevailing  language  of  the  country. 

The  worslup  of  the  synagogue  was  limited  to  prayer  and 
reading  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  for  though  a  Babbi  or 
other  person,  if  present,  might  be  asked  to  speak,  this  was  an 
addition  to  the  prescribed  forms.  The  service  began  with 
silent  prayer  by  all  present,  the  congregation  standing  during 
this  as  during  all  the  prayers.     Then  the  Reader,  wearing 

*  Philo  in  Flacc,  p.  977. 

3  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  They  are  not  worn,  howevor,  on  Sabbaths  or  FestlTalB. 

3  Cohen,  p.  202. 
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his  Tallith,  having  entered  the  raised  enclosure  in  the  middle 
of  the  synagogue,  recited  a  prayer  of  adoration  from  the 
desk — "iBlessed  be  Thou  by  whose  word  the  world  was 
created ;  blessed  be  Thou  for  ever !  Blessed  be  Thou  who 
hast  made  all  ont  of  nothing ;  blessed  be  He  who  orders  and 
confirms ;  blessed  be  He  who  has  pity  on  the  earth ;  blessed 
be  He  who  has  pity  on  His  creatures ;  blessed  be  He  who 
richly  rewards  His  saLats ;  blessed  be  He  who  lives  for  ever, 
and  is  for  ever  the  same;  blessed  be  He,  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer!  Blessed  be  Thy  name!  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Eternal  1  Our  God  I  King  of  the  universe !  All-Meroiful 
God  and  Father !  Thy  people  utter  Thy  praise  with  their 
lips :  Thy  godlpr  servants  proclaim  Thy  glory  and  honour. 
We  would  praise  Thee,  Eternal  liord  God,  with  the  psabns 
of  Thy  servant  David ;  we  would  laud  and  magnify  Thee 
with  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  We  do  homage  to 
Thy  name,  our  King,  our  God,  the  only  One,  He  who  liveth 
for  ever,  O  Lord,  whose  name  is  glorious  for  ever  and  ever ! 
Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Eternal!  Lord,  blessed  be  Thou  in 
songs  of  praise  ! "  To  this,  as  to  all  prayers,  the  congrega* 
tion  answered,  Amen.^ 

Readings  £rom  different  parts  of  the  Scripture  then 
followed,  in  part  a  collection  of  separate  verses,  in  part 
connected  extrfusts,  endiag  with  the  last  six  Psalms,'  tbis 
introductory  portion  of  the  service  closing  with  another 
short  but  exalted  prayer.  A  few  verses  more  from  Scripture 
followed,^  and  then  came  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  short  prayer. 

Presently  the  Reader  summoned  the  congregation  to  join 
in  a  short  responsive  utterance  of  praise  loiown  as  the 
Kadish."  **  Praise  the  Lord,"  said  he,  "  who  is  worthy  to  be 
praised,"  and  to  thts  the  people,  bowing,  responded,  '*  Praised 
be  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  and  eternally  worthy  of  praise ! " 
and  so,  through  several  antiphonies. 

It  was  obligatory  on  every  Jew  to  repeat  certain  verses 
twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening.  These  were  now 
read.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of  Schema,**  or 
"Hear,"  from  their  beginning  with  the  words,  "Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Eternal,  our  God,  is  one  Eternal  God." ;  Two 
prayers  preceded  them ;  the  one,  heard  with  joy  and  yet  with 
trembling,  exalting  God  for  His  Majesty  in  the  heavens, 
amidst  the  armies  of  the  angels.     It  was  believed  to  be 

1  Cohen,  p.  203.  •  1  Chron.  xxix.  10-13.    Neh.  ix.  7-12. 
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listened  to  hy  all  heaymi,  God  HinM9Qlf  and  the  angels  ire* 
sponding,  at  its  dose — '*  Happj  the  people  in  such  a  case ; 
happy  the  people  whose  God  is  Jehovah  I  "  ^  The  other 
thanked  Goa  for  Bis  love  to  larael,  and  asked  enlightenment 
in  His  holy  law.  Another  short  prayesr  tiras  now  read, 
thanking  £Bni  for  the  mighty  worits  JB^  bad  done  for  their 
fathers,  especially  in  delivering  them  firom  Egypt,  and  ending 
with  supplication  for  delivery  as  a  nation  from  their  evil  state. 
The  closing  worda  chanted, by  ihe  Reader  were  striking — 
*'  Bock  of  Israel !  np  1  to  the  help  of  Israel:  save,  for  Thy 
promise  sake,  Judah  and  Ismeli  Save  ns,  Eternal  Goa» 
eternal  God  of  Hosts !  whose  name  is  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL 
Blessed  be  Then,  0  Eternal^  who  of  old  didst  i^eem  Israel ! " 

Daring  all  these  prayers  the  congregation  stood,^  with 
their  faces  towards  the  shrine  of  the  Law.  .  Only  the  Header 
spoke :  the  oongregalion  simply  responded  *'  Amen,'*  except 
a^  the  Kadish.  r 

How  commenoed  the  second  part  of  the  service — ^the 
repeating  of :  the  ''prayers  known  as  the  eighteen  Bene- 
dictions," "*  or  simply  as  **  The  Prayer."  *  It  was  originaUy 
drawn  up  by  the  men  of  the  Great,  Synagogue,  *  ^  but  finally 
arranged  in  its  present  form,  with  one  or  two  additional 
pray^s,  about  the  year  100  After  Christ^^  The  whole  were 
spoken  by  the  entire  congregation  softly,  and  then  aloud  by 
the  Beader,  and  this  was  repeated  at  the  evening  service,  it 
being  required  of  eveiy  Israelite  that  he  should  repeat  them 
all,  for  himself,  three  times  every  day,  just  as  he  was  required 
to  repeat  the  Sch'ma  twice  daily«  During  this  series  of 
prayers  the  whole  congregation  stood,  immovable,  with  their 
faces  towards  the  shrine^  and  their  feet  dose  tc^gether,  in  an 
attitude  of  fixed  devotion.^  At  the  b^giiuxing  and  close  of 
the  first. and  sixteenth  Benedictions  all  bent  the  knee,  and 
bowed  their  heads  to  the  earth.  As.  in  the  case  of  the 
Sch'inai,  these  prayers  were  read  without  the  change  or 
addition  of  a  word.  After  tiiie  jcongregation  had  recited  them 
ibB  Beader,  still  standing  in  the  raised  enclosure,  took  three 
steps  backwards,  then  three  forwards  :  stood  quite  still,  and 
commenoed,  "  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips,  that  our  mouth  may 
show  forth  Thy  praise !  " 7     "I  yfi}i  call  upon  the  name  of 

*  Ps,  oxliv.  14.    Zunz  and  Ewald, 

*  Matt.  vi.  5.    Mark  zi.  25.    Luke  xviii.  11.  *  TefiUa. 

*  Derenbourgt  p.  846.  •  Sckartr^  p.  600.  •  Cohen,  p.  207. 
7  Ps.  U.  15. 
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the  Lord ;  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  Qod ! "  ^  The  first 
three  prayers  of  the  eighteen  contained  ascriptions  of  praise, 
the  last  three,  thanksgiyings,  and  the  twelTC  between,  sup- 
plications for  the  nation  and  for  individuals.  As  the  Reader 
closed,  he  recited  the  words — ^"We,  here  below,  would 
hallow  Thy  name,  as  it  is  hallowed  in  heaTon,  as  is  written 

in  the  prophets  * — '  One  cried  to  another,  and  said /  " 

The  congregation  then  responded,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Bo^ :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory !  "  Then 
the  Reader  began  again :  *'  They  who  stand  before  Him  say, 
^  Blessed ; ' "  and  the  congregation  answered,  *'  Blessed  be 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  His  place." '  The  Reader,  once 
more,  began :  "  In  Thy  holy  Scripture  it  is  written :  "  *  and 
the  congregation  answered,  ^'  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever, 
even  Thy  God,  O  Zion,  unto  all  generations.    Hallelujah ! " 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  on  Sabbaths,  the  Law 
was  now  read.  For  the  Sabbaths,  the  five  Books  of  Moses 
were  divided  into  fifty  sections,  of  seven  lessons  each,  and  a 
complete  section  was  repeated  each  Sabbath,  so  that  the  Law 
was  read  through  in  a  year.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and 
at  its  beginning,  a  collect  was  read,  and  between  each,  the 
Expositor — a  member  of  the  congregation  who  had  been 
invited  for  the  purpose,  and  who  stood  in  the  desk  beside 
the  Reader  while  the  lesson  was  being  read — delivered  a 
short  address  from  it.  A  priest,  if  present,  had  the  first 
invitation,  then  a  Levite ;  any  one  who  seemed  to  know  the 
Law  coming  after.  The  roll  of  the  Prophets  was  handed 
to  him  by  the  Reader  after  the  closing  collect  of  the  lesson. 
At  each  service  there  was  thus  a  series  of  short  comments. 
One  Expositor  gave  a  general  address  on  the  Law  embodied 
in  the  lesson :  another,  an  exhortation  based  on  it,  and  a 
third  expounded  the  allegorical  mysteries  it  shadowed  forth. 
Each,  however,  was  expected  to  illustrate  the  three  cardinal 
pointiB  of  Jewish  piety — ^the  love  of  Ood,  of  virtue,  and  of 
one's  neighbour,  this  last  duty  being  additionally  enforced 
by  a  collection  in  the  boxes  at  the  door,  *^  for  the  land  of 
Israel."' 

Very  few  relics  of  these  synagogue  addresses  survive,  but 
we  are  able  even  from  these,  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  to 
realize  their  general  characteristics.  Short,  and  in  groat 
measure  made  up  of  proverbs,  natural  imagery,  and  parables, 

1  Dent,  xzzii.  8.  *  Im.  vi.  8.  *  Ezek.  iu.  12. 

«  Ps.  cxlvi.  10.  »  Philo,  vol  i.  p.  877. 
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they  were  very  different  from  our  sermons.  One  example 
will  suffice.  An  ancient  address  from  the  same  chapter  of  - 
Isaiah  ^  from  which  Jesns  took  His  text  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  runs  thus — ^the  special  words  commented  on 
being,  '*  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion "  :— 

"  There  are  seven  garments,"  says  the  speaker,  "  which 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  name,  has  put  on  since  the 
world  began,  or  will  put  on  before  the  hour  when  He  will 
visit  with  His  wrath  the  godless  Edom.'  When  He  created 
the  world  He  clothed  Himself  in  honour  and  glory,  for  it 
says :  *  *  Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  glory.'  When 
He  showed  Himself  at  the  Bed  Sea  He  clothed  Himself  in 
majesty,  for  it  says :  ^  ^  The  Lord  reigneth,  He  is  clothed  with 
majesty.'  When  He  gave  the  Law  He  clothed  Himself  with 
might,  for  it  says  :*  *  Jehovah  is  clothed  with  might,  where- 
with He  hath  girded  Himself.'  As  often  as  He  forgave  Israel 
its  sins  He  clothed  Himself  in  white,  for  it  says :  *  '  His 
garment  was  white  as  snow.'  When  He  punishes  the  nations 
of  the  world  He  puts  on  the  garments  of  vengeance,  for  it 
says  :  ^  •  He  put  on  the  garments  of  vengeance  for  clothing, 
and  was  clad  with  seal  as  a  cloak.'  He  will  put  on  the  sixth 
robe  when  the  Messiah  is  revealed.  Then  will  He  clothe 
Himself  in  righteousness,  for  it  says :  ®  *  For  He  put  on 
righteousness  as  a  breastplate,  and  an  helmet  of  salvation  on 
His  head.'  He  will  put  on  the  seventh  robe  when  He  pun- 
ishes Edom.  Then  will  He  clothe  Himself  in  Adorn  (red), 
for  it  says  :  •  *  Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in  Thine  apparel  ?  ' 
But  the  robes  with  which  He  will  clothe  the  Messiah  will 
shine  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  for  it  says  :  ^® 
'As  a  bridegroom  who  is  crowned  with  his  turban,  like  a  priest.' 
And -the  sons  of  Israel  will  rejoice  in  His  light,  and  will  say, 
'  Blessed  be  the  hour  when  the  Messiah  was  bom,  blessed  the 
womb  which  bore  Him,^^  blessed  the  eyes  that  were  counted 
worthy  to  see  Him.^^  For  the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing 
and  peace,^^  His  speech  is  rest  to  the  soul,^^  the  thoughts  of 
His  heart  confidence  and  joy,  the  speech  of  His  lips  pardon 
and  forgiveness,  His  prayer  like  the  sweet-smelling  savour 

^  Chap.  Ixi.  '  A  hidden  allusion  to  the  Boman  empiie. 

•  Pb.  civ.  1.  *  Ps.  xciii.  1.  *  Pb.  xciii.  1.  •  Dan.  Til.  9. 

'  laa.  lix.  17.         »  Isa.  Ux.  17.  •  Isa.  hdii.  2. 

^  Isa.  Izi.  10.    See  Qesenios,  KommetUar,  in  loo. 

11  Gomp.  Lnke  xL  27.  ^  Gomp.  Matt.  ziii.  16.    Luke  x.  23. 

«  Matt.  V.  2-11.  '*  Matt.  xL  29. ' 
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of  a  sacrifice,  His  supplioations  holiness  and  purity/  O  how 
blessed  is  Israel  for  whom  such  a  lot  is  reserved^  for  it  says  :  ^ 
*  How  great  is  Thy  goodne&s  which  Thou  haat  laid  up  for 
them  that  feaa- Thee.V"  2 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdnys  the  first  of  the  seyen  lessons 
for  the  next  Sunday  was  read,  but  it  was  divided  intO:  three 
portions,  before  eaeh  of  which  one  of  the  congregation  was 
called  up  to  the  desk. 

A  few  prayer  more  frpm  the  Reader,  and  the  service  was 
ended,  with  a  parting  benediction  delivered  by  a  priest  with 
uplifted  hands j  if  one  were  potresent ;  if  not,  by  the  Reader. 
The  prayers  were  repeated  isi  the  common  dialect  of  Palestine 
as  a  rule,  but  in  Greek  towns,  su<5h  as  CsBsarea,  they  were 
also  recited  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  or  Ghaldee  of  the  Law 
or  the  Prophets  was  translated  into  the  spoken  language^ 
by  an  interpreter,  who  stood  by  the  side  of.  the  Reader. 

Such  was  the  morning  S(Brvice.  In  the  afternoon  th» 
congregation  met  once  more";  heard  a  shorter  service,  and 
frequently  remained,  Ustening  to  addresses,  till  lamplight  in 
the  evening.  The  "Amen  "  of  the  congregation,  from  time 
to  time,  was  the  only  interruption  sanctioned,  but  among 
Orientals  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  enforce  silence. 
Ever  and  anon  a  hearer  volunteered  assistance  if  the  speaker 
hesitated,  or  corrected  a  mistake  if  he  supposed  one  made» 
and  the  whole  congregation,  at  times,  signified  aloud  their 
agreement,  shouted  a  contradiction,  or  even  ordered  the 
speaker  to  be  silent.*** 

When  to  the  many  prayers  of  the  synagogue  ^service  we 
add  those  required  in  private  life,  the  "vain  repetitions  "  * 
against  which  Christ  cautioned  His  hearers  on  the  Moujat 
may  be  understood.  Besides  the  five  daily  repetitions  of 
the  Sch*ma  and  the  Benedictions,  every  Jew  gave  thajikfli 
before  and:  after  every  act  of  eating  or  drinking^  before,  and, 
often,  after,  each  oi  the  countless  external  rites  and  exercises 
required  of  him  ;  and  there  were,  besides,  special  prayers  for 
new  moons.,  new- years,  feasts,  half  feasts,  and  fasts,  and 
many  for  special  incidents  of  private  or  family  life.  Prayer^ 
always  prescribed  in  exact  words,  was  in  fact  multiplied  till 
it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too  often  formal  and  mechani- 


»  Ps.  xxxi.  19. 

'  Pesitka  de  Rah.  Cakana,  149  a,  ed.    Buber ;  quoted  in  Pelitzech 
Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum^  pp.  131-133. 
»  Jo$t,  toI.  i.  p.  177.  <  Matt.  vi.  7. 
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cal — ^a  mere  outward  act,  of^  miperstitiaas  importance  in 
itself,  apart  from  tlie  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Such  a  oirde  of  ajnagogue  service,  coiaistantlj.  repeatedf 
we  must  conceiTe  the  child  Jesus  to  have  frequented  from 
his  earliest  yearSi  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 
.  The  influence  of  an  institution  in  which  the  Law  wa^  read, 
throughout,  every  year,  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  part,  twice 
each  week,  with  extra  readings  on  special  high  days ;  in  which 
the  PiTophets  and  Psalms  were  constantly  inongnt  before  the 
congregation,  and  in  which  multiplied  prayers,  always  the 
same,  iifipressed  on  the  mind  every  emotion  and  thought  of 
the  national  religion,  in  language  often  grand  and  solesan 
in  the  extreme,  must  haye  been  great,  fhe  synagogue  was, 
in  fact,  the  seed-bed  of  Judaisms  its  inspiring  soul  and  its 
abiding  nurture.^  It  was  in  it  that  Jesus,  as  a  child,  was 
first  drawn  into  Ijove  and  sympathy  for.  His  pef^le,  and  that 
He  heard,  th^  rights,  duties,  and  prospects,  of  the  suffering 
people  of  God,  and  drank  in  that  deep  knowledge  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  by  .which,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  "He  kept 
on  growing  in  wisdom."*  The  lessons  He  learned  in  it  can 
bo  traced  through  the  whole  Gospels.  The  addresses  He 
heard  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  lifeless  Eabbinical 
refinements,  with  a  Pharisaic  colouring,  which  His  pure  and 
sinless  soul,  filled  with  the  love  of  His  heavenly  Father, 
instinctively  prized  at  their  true  value.  His  words  in  af tor 
life  often  show  that  He  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  in  the  synagogue,  who  made  the  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  on  which  service  was  held,  their  days  of  fasting ; 
who  paraded  a  show  of  long  prayers  or  of  liberal  alms; 
and  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  the  front  seats,  where  they 
would  be  most  in  honour,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
called  up  to  speak.  As  He  grew  older  He  would  meet,  in 
turn,  in  the  synagogue,  every  shade  of  the  religion  of  the  day, 
— the  strictness  of  the  school  of  Shammai,  and  the  mildaess 
of  that  of  Hillel ;  Jewish  bigotry,  and  GalilsBan  freedom  and 
tolerance ;  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  Sadducee,  or  the 
puritanical  strictness  of  the  Essene.  The  great  doctrines  of 
ceremonial  purity,  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  coming  redemption  of  Israel, 
would  sound  in  His  ears  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  giving  Him 
much  to  retain  and  still  more  to  reject.  In  the  synagogue 
He  came  in  contact  with  the  religious  life  of  His  race,  in 
its  manifold  aspects.  We  see,  in  His  public  life,  how  the 
crowds  that  gathered  round  Him,  as  the  new  Babbi  of  Israel, 
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entered  into  conversation  with  Him  on  the  subjects  of  His 
disconrse,  or  commented  on  them  afterwards,  and  He  had, 
no  doubt,  done  much  the  same  with  the  teachers  He  heard 
in  His  earlier  years.  The  Babbis  whom  He  met  in  the 
synagogues,  in  the  markets,  or  at  meals,  were  accustomed 
to  exchange  question  and  answer  with  all,  and  must  often 
have  had  to  reply  to  His  searching  questions,  and  deep 
insight  into  Scripture.  Nor  would  the  longing  of  the  people 
at  large,  for  the  vengeance  of  Gk)d  on  the  oppressors  of  the 
nation,  escape  His  notice.  As  a  man  in  all  things  like  other 
men,  except  in  His  sinlessness — ^the  synagogue  with  its 
services,  and  the  free  expression  of  thought,  both  in  public 
and  private,  which  it  favoured,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  agencies  in  developing  His  human  nature.''  ^ 

1  Matt.  ziii.  54.  Lake  iv.  22.  Matt.  ix.  83 ;  zi.  16 ;  zvi.  18,  14.  Bfark 
i.  27.  Matt.  yiii.  2 ;  y.  19 ;  ix.  8 ;  ziy.  18,  27 ;  lix.  8, 18, 16.  Luke  zi. 
15,  27,  87  i  zii.  18,  81 ;  ziv.  15. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOCIAL    INFLUENCES. 

A  MONO  tlie  influences  amidst  wHch  the  cHld  Jesus  grew 
-^^  up  at  Nazareth,  the  Synagogue,  with  its  constantly 
recurring  services,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important. 
It  was  a  characteristic  of  Jewish  life,  however,  that  its 
religion  was  interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  daily 
events,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  Jewish  ecclesiastical  calendar,  with  its  cycle  of  feasts, 
half -feasts,  and  fasts,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  colour- 
ing the  general  mind,  and  perpetuating  the  system  and 
sentiments  which  they  illustrated.  There  were  four  diffe- 
rent reckonings  of  ,Mie  Hehrew  year — ^that  which  commenced 
with  the  first  day  of  Nisan,  and  was  known  as  "  the  year  of 
kings  and  feasts ;  "  a  second,  which  dated  from  the  first  of 
Elul — ^that  is,  from  the  full  moon  of  August — ^from  which 
the  year  was  calculated  for  the  tithing  of  cattle ;  a  third, 
from  the  first  day  of  Tisri — ^that  is,  from  the  new  moon  of 
September — ^from  which  the  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  were  reckoned ;  and  a  fourth,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month,  Schebet — ^from  which  the  age  of  trees  was 
counted,  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  for  noting  the  time 
when  it  became  lawful  ^  •  to  eat  the  fruit. 

The  stir  made  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  moon 
would  be  a  great  event  each  month,  even  in  a  retired  place 
like  Nazareth.  Jesus  would  hear  how,  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month,  men  were  posted  on  all  the  heights  round 
Jerusalem  to  watch  for  it ;  how  they  hastened,  at  the  utmost 
speed,  to  the  Temple,  with  the  news,  even  if  it  were  Sabbath,^ 
and  how  the  Baa:ed  trumpet  sounded  to  announce  it,  and 
special  sacrifices  were  offered.^    The  appearance  of  the  new 

^  Mischna  ;  quoted  in  Grandt*8  Art.  Jahr,  in  Bibel  LexieaH. 
'  MUehna  Bothha-Shana,  voL  i.  p.  4.    Ginsbiixg,  New  Moon.    Kitto*8 
Cyclo. 
*  Plutarch,  de  vitando  aere  alienOt  o.  2. 
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moon  liad  in  all  ages  been  a  great  day  in  Israel,  as  it  also 
was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^  The  Rabbis  affirmed 
that  God  Himself  had  spoken  of  it  to  Moses,  and  told  him 
how  to  observe  it.  All  over  the  land  it  was  celebrated, 
monthly,  by  special  religious  solemnities,  and  by  nniversal 
rejoicing ;  in  some  months  more  than  in  others ;  every  one 
in  Jerusalem,  who  conld,  repairing  to  the  Temple,  and  all, 
elsewhere,  ma.king  it.  a  point  to  attend  the  synagogue  on 
that  day.  In  the  fondly  remembered  times  of  the  past,  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  had  been  that  on  which,  especially,  the 
people  flocked  to  the  prophets  to  receive  instruction,*  and  on 
which  their  ancestors,  at  some  periods,  had  been  wont  to 
worship,  from  their  roofs,  the  returning  light,  as  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

Mttny  things  would  impress  this  event  on  the  Nazareth 
children.  They  doubtless  noticed  how  all  the  men  of  the 
village  watched  from  their  doors,  each  month,  for  the  new 
light,  and  they  had  often  heard  their  fathers,  with  covered 
head,  repeat  the  prayer  still  used  by  every  pious  Jew  at  first 
seeing  it — "  Blessed  be  Thou,  Lord,  our'  Gcli !  who,  through 
Thy  Word,  didst  create  the  heavens,  and  their  whole  host, 
by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth.  He  Appointed  them  i^  law  and 
time  that  they  should  not  go  back  from  their  places.  Joy- 
fully and  gladly  they  fulfil  the  n^ll  of  their  Creator,  whose 
working  -and  whose  works  are  truth.  He  spoke  to  the  moon, 
and  commanded  her  that  she  should  renew  herself  in  glory 
and  splendour,  for  those  whom  He  has  carried  from  their 
mother's  breast,*  for  they,  too,  will  be  one  day  renewed  like 
her,  and  glorify  their  Creator  after  the  honour  of  His  king- 
dom. Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  renewest  the  moons."  * 
Nor  would  the  simple  Household  feast  that  followed  be  un- 
noticed, with,  its  invited  guests,  nor  the  Sabbath  rest  of  all 
from  their  daily  work,**  for  it  must  have  been  a  welcome 
inonthly  holiday  to  the  school  children  of  Nazareth, 
r  The  great  festival  of  the  Hebrew  year — ^the  Passover  and 
^  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread — ^b^an  on  the  15th  day  of 
Nisan,  the  first  month,  and  lasted  tnl  the  22nd.^    It  was  one 

*  Num.  X.  10;  xxviii.  11-15.    ^os.,  Ant,^  iii.  10. 1. 

*  2  Kings  It.  23.    Ezek.  xxvi  1 ;  zxix.  17 ;  zxxi.  1.    Hag.  i.  1.    Isa. 
xlvii  13. 

'  Israel.    IeUI.  xlVi.  8. 

^  XiUmud  Sanhedr,  i.  42  a ;    quoted  by  Eneucker,  Neumond,  Bibel 
Lexicjn, 
6  Hos.  ii.  18.    Cd.  ii.  16.    Enid's  AlUr.,  p.  470. 
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of  tlie  three  yecurly  teml»  wU^  eyepry  Israelite,  if  he  coiild, 
attended  in  Jemaalem.  Like  circTuncisioUy  which,  indeed, 
wa^  ][uu41c^-  thpQght  .bo  sacred,^,  its  due  ohsery^mce  was 
esteemed  atyital  inecesidtj,  on  no  itoeonnt  to  he  A^lected  in 
any  y^ar.  It  waa  the  anniiciii9acrament  of  the  whole  Jewish 
laco,  The  Pa^9Qver  Jamb  waa  the  one  oSering  which  all 
presented  sppivtaneonsly.  It  ostot .  oidy  .  commiemQirated.  a 
national  deHveraiice— the  "paBsiog  ot^"  of  Israel  by  the 
destroying  tmg^f,  hnt  waa  beUe^^d  to  secnre  the  saine  mercy 
for  themselyes.  hereafter)"  EyeTj^ime  regarded  it  as  a  debt 
he  owed,  andmnst by.all meana pay, if  he  wonld be connted 
worthy  of>  pairt  in.  the  congregation  of  fcrael.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  household  sacrifice^  whleh  each  family  offered  on  its 
own  behalf,  that  its  transgressioiis  through  the  year  might 
be  ■'  passed  oyer."  I2yen  till  the  later  ages  of  Jewish  history 
the  father  of  each  hpnsehqld  himself  killed  the  male  lamb  or 
goat  reqipred,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  lintel  and 
djoorpostsi  as  an  ^xpia^n  f or Jhe  family  em  a  whole,  and  for 
any  who  might  have  joined  them,  in  keeping, the  feast.' 

Pions  Israelites  were  earefol  to :  accustom  their  children, 
from  the  eavliest  years»  to  the  reqniremeiutsjof  their  religion, 
and  hence  often  brpnght  them  with  them  .to  Jem»alem  at 
the  giseat  feasts.  Incteedt  eyen  the  liberal  school  of  Hillel 
made  it  binding  to  do  so  aa  soon  as  a  child  wa0  able,  with  the 
help  of  itsrfather's  hand,  to  climb,  the  .flight  of  steps  into  the 
T^nple  courts.* 

The  Passoyer  ItaeH  was  ow^n  only  by  maies,^  hut  the 
week  of  the  feast  was  a  time  of  universfd  rejoicing,  so  that 
husbands  were  wont  to  take  their  wiyes,  as  well  as  their  Sims, 
with  them«  -  > 

Joseph  and  Maryl!V7eii:t  to  Jerusalem^  eyery  year,  to  this 
Festiyity,  and  took  Jesus  with  them,  for  the  first  time,  when 
He  was  twelve  years  old.  like  Hia.  cousin  John,*. He  had 
grown  in  mind  and  body,  and.  diowed  a  sweet  religious 
spirit.7*  The  journey  must -have  been  the  revelation  of  a 
new  world  to  Him — ^a  world,  beyond^  the  hills  of  Sangria, 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  the  >  limit  of  the  earthy  as  He 
looked  away  to  them  from  the  hillrtop  behind  I^assareth. 

Only  a  Jew  could  realize  the  feeUngs  such  a  visit  must 


*  Ewald's  Alter.,  p.  474.         -  s  Ewald's  Alter,,)^.  467. 
■  Lightfoot,  Chorograph  Cent.,  p.  76.             *  Ewald'B  Alter.,  p.  474. 

*  Luke  ii.  41. 

*  Isake  i.  80 ;  where  the  same  words  are  used  of  John. '    7  Luke  iL  40. 
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have  raised  even  in  a  child.  Jernfialem,  to  the  Israelite,  was 
more,  if  possible,  than  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahometan.  The 
whole  **  land  of  Israel "  was  "  holy,"  sinoe  it,  only,  oonld  offer 
to  God  the  first-fruits,  or  the  fii^bom,  or  the  "  perpetual " 
shewbread.  Its  walled  towns  were  still  '*  holier."  No  leper 
was  allowed  in  them,  and  a  corpse  carried  ont  to  bnrial  could 
not  be  brought  into  a  town  again.^  But  Jerusalem,  the 
sacred  city,  the  seat  of  the  Temple,  had  a  sanctity  all  its 
own.  By  Rabbinical  laws,  which,  however,  were,  doubtless, 
often  neglected,  even  holy  offerings,  of  the  lower  kinds,  and 
second  tithes,  might  be  eaten  in  it.  The  dead  must  be 
carried  out  before  sunset  of  the  day  of  death.  No  houses 
could  be  let  for  lodgings ;  and  no  sepulchres,  except  those  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  of  Huldah^  the  prophetess,  had  been 
tolerated.  No  impurity  was  suffered,  lest  creeping  things 
should  defile  the  holy  city;  nor  could  scaffolds  be  set  up 
against  the  walls,  for  a  similar  fear  of  defilement.  Smoke 
from  household  fires  was  forbidden ;  poultry  were  unlawful, 
because  they  scratched  up  the  soil,  and  might  defile  passing 
offerings ;  no  leper  could  enter  the  gates  ;  gardens  were  pro- 
hibited, because  the  decaying  leaves  and  the  manure  would 
make  an  offensive  smell.^  Superstition  had  invented  the 
most  amazing  fancies,  as  proofs  of  the  passing  holiness  of  the 
city  in  its  whole  extent,  and  these  were,  doubtless,  universally 
and  implicitly  believed.  It  was  maintained  that  no  serpent 
or  scorpion  ever  harmed  any  one  in  Jerusalem ;  that  no  fly 
was  ever  seen  in  the  place  for  slaughtering  the  sacrifices ; 
that  no  rain  ever  put  out  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  that  no 
wind  ever  blew  aside  the  pillar  of  smoke  over  the  altar. 
But  the  hospitality  of  the  holy  city  was  less  open  to  question ; 
for  it  was  a  common  boast  that  no  one  had  ever  failed  to  find 
friendly  entertainment,  or  a  hearth  on  which  to  roast  his 
passover.  However  churlish  to  all  besides,  the  hospitality  of 
the  citizens  to  their  own  nation  was  unbounded. 

But  if  the  city  were  holy,  it  was  mainly  so  because  of  the 
far  greater  holiness  of  the  sanctuary  within  its  bounds.  The 
Temple  mountain  held  the  fourth  place  in  local  holiness.  The 
ceremonially  unclean  could  not  enter  it.  The  space  between 
the  court  of  the  heathen  and  the  inner  courts — ^the  Zwinger, 
or  Chel — cranked  next;  none  but  Israelites  could  enter  it, 
and  not  even  they,  if  defiled  by  a  dead  body.*  The  women's 
court  came  next.    No  unclean  person,  even  after  bathing, 

t  Jo«e,  YoL  i.  p.  135.  ^  Llghtfoot,  Chorograph  Cent,,  pp.  47,  48. 
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could  enter  it  till  sunset.  The  Forecourt  of  the  Israelites 
was  still  holier.  No  one  conld  go  into  it  who  needed  expia- 
tion to  be  made  for  him.  Even  the  clean  must  bathe  before 
entering,  and  any  unclean  person  intruding,  through  over- 
sight, must  atone  for  his  error  by  a  trespass-offering.  The 
Forecourt  of  the  Priests  was  yet  more  sacred.  None  but  the 
priests  or  Levites  could  cross  its  threshold,  except  on  special 
occasions,  specified  by  the  Law.  The  space  between  the 
altar  and  the  Temple  had  a  still  greater  sanctity,  for,  into  it, 
no  priest  with  any  bodily  defect,  or  with  his  hair  in  disorder, 
or  with  a  torn  robe,  or  who  bad  tasted  wine,  could  enter. 
The  Temple  itself  stoMod  apart,  in  the  tenth  and  highest  degree 
of  sanctity.  Before  entering  it,  every  priest  luul  to  wash 
both  hands  and  feet.  In  this  revered  centre,  however,  there 
was  one  spot  more  awful  than  all  the  rest — ^the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  the  high  priest  alone  could  enter,  aud  he  only 
once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  rites  of  the  day,  which  required  his  entering 
it  four  times. 

Such  a  country  and  city  could  not  fail  to  be  the  objects  of 
abiding  and  passionate  sentiment.  Affection  for  their  native 
land  led  to  the  unique  historical  phenomenon  of  the  return 
of  the  exiles  from  Babylon,  Many  psalms  of  the  period 
still  record  how  the  captives  wept  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
when  they  remembered  Zion,-and  hung  their  harps  on  the 
willows  of  their  banks ;  ^  and  the  same  intense  longing  for 
Palestine  is  illustrated  even  yet,  by  the  fond  fancy  of  the 
Targum '  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  Jews  who  die  in 
foreign  lands,  make  their  way,  under  ground,  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  of  which 
it  is  to  be  the  scene.  The  wailing  of  the  Jews  of  JeiTisalem 
over  their  mined  Temple,  as  they  lean  against  the  few  stones 
of  it  which  yet  remain,  shows  the  same  feeling,  and  it  is 
shared  by  all  the  race  so  strongly,  that  some  earth  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers  is  sprinkled  on  the  grave  of  every  Jew 
that  dies  away  from  it,  to  make  him  rest  in  peace. 

Love  of  their  mother-land,  however,  was  not  especially 
that  which  linked  the  Jews  of  all  countries  in  Christ's  day 
into  a  great  brotherhood,  and  attracted  them  continually  to 
Jerusalem,  for  they  were  voluntarily  settled,  far  and  wide,  in 

^  Ps.  ozzzTii. 

*  Upon  Cant.  Tiii.  1 ;  quoted  by  Lightfoott  toL  i.  p.  87*  Scm  tend 
Jerusalim,  p.  18, 
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foreign  lands.  Nor  was  it  their  longing  for  freedom  ancb 
independence,  for  they  were  contented  subjects  of  all  forms 
of  government.  Their  eyes  wecre  everywhere  tamed  to  the 
Temple,  and  they  found  in  it  the  centre  of  their  national 
unity.  Their  heavenly  and  earthly  fatherland  seemed  to 
meet  in  its  sacred  enclosnre.  From  all  ihe  earthy  wherever 
a  Jew  lived,  rose  the  same  cry  as  that  of  the  exiles  at  the 
sonrces  of  the  Jordan^  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-hrooks,  so  panteth  my  sonl  after  Thee,  O  Grod.  My 
Qoul  thirsteth  f or  God,  for  the  living  God:  when  shall  I 
Qome  and  appear  before  God?  I  ponr  oat  my  soul  in  me 
when  I  remember  these  things — how  I  went  with  the  pilgrim 
bands,  and  marched  op  with  them  to  the  hoose  of  Ckxl,  with 
the  voice  of  joy  and  praise ;  with  the  festive  crowd! "  ^  To 
the  Jews  of  every  land  it  was  the  crown  and  gloiy  of  their 
religions  system*  In  their  scattered,  synagogues  and  houses 
of  prayer  they  looked  towards  it  at  every  service.  ;  Their 
gifts  and  o:fferings  flowed  to  it  in  a  golden  stream,  partly  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  but  even  more  to  gratify 
their  religious  devotion.  Every  Jew  over  twenty  throaghout 
the  world  gave  his  didrachma  yearly — ^in  payment  of  the 
first-fruits  required  by  the  Lawr— to  maintain  the  Temple,  and 
its  sacrifices.^  Constant  voluntary  gifts,  besides,r— often  ol 
great  value — streamed  into  the  holy  treasury.  Tithes,  alsoj 
were  claimed  by  the  Rabbis  from  all  Jews  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  and  were  doubtless  given  by  the  devout.^  ^'In 
almost  every  town,"  says  Philo,  ''twere  is  a  chest,  for. the 
sacred  money,  and  into  this-,  the  dues  are  put.  At  fixed  times 
it  is  entrusted  to  the  foremost  men  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem. 
The  noblest  are  chosen  from  every  town  to  take  up  the  Hope 
of  all  Jews,  untouched,  for  on  this  payment  of  legal  dues 
rests  the  hope  of  the  devout."^  Egypt^  though  it  had  a 
Temple  of  its.  own  at  Leontopolis^  sent  this  yearly  tribute 
regularly ;  it  came  constantly  from  Eome  and  all  the  West ; 
from  Lesser  Asia  and  all  Syria.  But  it  flowed  in  the  richest 
stream  from  Babylonia  and  the  coxmtries  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  from  which  it  was  brought  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  thousands,  who  volunteered .  to  escort  it  to  Jean* 
salem,  and  protect  it  from  plunder  by  the  Parthians  on  the 
way.* 

'  Ps.  xlii.  1-4.    See  Ewald,  Zunz,  and  Moll. 

'  Schneokenburger*s  VorUsungen,  p.  110.      *  Herzog^  toI.  xriii.  p.  420. 

A  Philo,  da  Manarehiay  lib.  ii.  §  3,  ed.  Manff.,  ii.  224. 

*  Job.,  Ant,,  xyiii.  9. 1.    Philo,  Legat  ad  Caium,  %  81. 
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Thus  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  the  grand  religiot» 
centre  of  all  Israel,  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  wanderings. 
The  Sanetnaij  lii^d  in  every  heart.  To  maintain  it  inviolate 
was  the  one  common  anxiety.  Foreign  mlers  might  hold 
sway  over  Pi^stine,  and  even  over  Jerojsalem^and  so  loi^ 
as  the  Temple  waa  left  nntonched,  submission  was  pai4  them, 
as  the  will  of  fate.  If,  however,  the  haughtiness  or  greed  of 
the  enemy  violated,  or  even  only  threatened^  thet  Sanctnaxy, 
th^  ran  thrtmgh  the  whole  Jewish  world  a  feeling  of  indigo 
nation  that  roused  them  at  onee,  and  at  the  cry  that  the 
Temple  was  in  danger,  weapons  were  grasped  and  solemn 
prayers  rose,  and  one  deep  resolve  pervaded  aU — ^to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  on  the  battle-field  or  at  the  Altar, 
for  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary.^  ;        — ^ 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight  to  the:  child  Jesus^  to  I 
viisit  the  Holy  City  at  the  season  cxf  the  Passover.  The  multi* 
tudes  who  flocked  to  the  feast  from  all  countries'  were  count- 
less. *>  Many  thousands,"  says  Philo, ''  from*  moiDj  thousfmd 
towns  and  cities,  make  a  pilgrimago  to  the  Temple  at  every 
feast;  some  by  land,  others  by  sea,  fnHn  the  east  and  the 
west,  tiie  north  and  the  southi^  Even  at  Pentecost,  which 
attracted  a  much  smaller  number,  vast  crowds  of  Jews  and 
proselytes  were  present  fiom  every  part  of  the  Bcmian  empire, 
which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  then;  known  world.^ 
Josephus  reckoned  the  numbers  attending  a  single  Passover 
at  2,/ 00,000,  inclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city. ^  Every 
house  in  the  narrow  limits  of  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with 
pilgrims,  and  the  whole  landscape  round  covered  with  the 
tents  or  booths,*  of  mat,  and  wicker  work,  and  interwoven 
leaves,  extemporized  to  serve  as  shelter — like  the  similar 
structures  of  the  Easter  pilgrims  still' — ^for  those  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  any  house.  The  routes  by  which 
they  travelled  to  the  Holy  Cii^  from  all  lands  must  have 
been  like  those  to  Mecca,  at  certoin  seasons,  even  now :  count- 
less vessels  laden  with  living  freights  of  pilgrims :  all  the  main 
lines  of  road  thronged  with  huge  caravans ;  every  port  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  every  city  and  town  on  the  highwi^ys 
leading  to  the  great  centre,  thronged  as  with  the  passage  of 
armies.  The  vast "  dispersion  " — Jewish  by  birth*  sentiment, 
or  adoption— i-convecrged  more  and  more  densely  oja  the  one 


'  Jo$t,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  '  Luke  vii.  9. 

'  Philo,  de  Monarekia,  lib.  ii.  §  1,  ed.  Mang.,  ii.  223 
*  Belk  Jud.,  yL  9.  3.  •  Saoooth. 


«  Acts  ii.  9, 11. 
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point, — Jerasalem.  Paitbians,  Medes,  Elamiies,  and  Meso* 
potamians,  in  the  costume  of  the  far  East,  with  their  long 
trains  of  camels  and  mules ;  crowds  from  everj  proyince  of 
Lesser  Asia — Cappadocia,  Pontns,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia, 
each  hand  with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own 
district;  swarthy  multitudes,  in  long  caravans,  or  afoot, — 
after  a  sea  voyage  to  Joppa  or  Gassarea — ^from  E^gypt,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  from  Libya  and 
Gyrene ;  pilgrims  even  from  imperial  Borne ;  men  from  'the 
slopes  of  Gretan  Ida,  and  from  the  fiuvofE  cities  and  towns  of 
sandy  Arabia,  met  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple.  The 
whole  world,  in  a  sense,  was  gathered  to  one  spot,  and  this, 
itself,  to  a  mind  such  as  that  of  the  bov  Jesus,  must  have  been 
rich  in  the  most  varied  influence  and  knowledge. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  would  make  an  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten.  If  there  were  no  gardens,  in  Jerusa- 
lem,*^ there  was  a  girdle  of  them  reaching  from  its  very  wails, 
down  the  valleys,  and  np  the  opposite  hill-sides ;  one  of  them^ 
so  famous  that  the  figs  from  it  were  sold  for  three  or  four 
assarii  each.^  The  garden  walls  and  ditches  netted  over  all 
the  approaches  to  the  city,  on  each  side.  On  the  hills  around 
rose  the  mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  at  the  bend  where 
the  valleyB  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom  met,  beside  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  the  eye  regaled  itself  with  the  wide  and  rich  verdure 
of  the  royal  gardens. 

As  Joseph,  and  Mary  with  her  Scm,  came  in  sight  of  the 
city  from  the  north,  they  would  be  on  ground  as  high  as 
Mount  Zion :  *  and  rising,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  even 
a  few  feet  higher,  while  on  the  west,  Zion  rose,  on  an  average, 
about  100  feet  above  the  hills  across  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ; 
and,  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives  overtopped  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  100  feet,  and  the  Temple  hill  by  no  less 
than  300.  Except  on  the  north,  however,  the  high  ground 
was  divided  from  Jerusalem  by  deep  valleys,  which  could  be 
reached  from  within  the  city  only  by  steep  streets  and  roads. 
The  pilgrims  encamped  in  the  valleys  of  Kidron  or  Hinnom 
saw  the  buildings  and  towers  of  Mount  Zion  more  than  500 
feet  above  them ;  and  those  whose  tents  were  pitched  not  far 
from  the  same  place,  at  Joab's  Well,  were  nearly  600  feet 
below  the  houses  of  the  upper  city.  The  Gourt  of  the  Priests 
looked  over  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  370  feet  below ;  and  from 

^  Lightfoot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  ^  ^^^  hq^  g^  ' 

*  Map  of  English  Ordnance  Survey. 
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Mount  Zion  it  needed  a  descent  of  264. feet  to  reach  the 
Grarden  of  Gethsemane,  in  the  Vallej  of  the  Kidron.^ 

Jerusalem  was  thus,  pre-eminently,  a  mountain  citj,  buf- 
roimded  on  all  sides  by  hills,^  and  with  hills,  famons  and 
sacred  beyond  all  others,  as  its  own  site.  The  road  from 
Nazareth  entered  the  new  lower  town,  by  the  Damascns  gate, 
and  passed  through  the  most  stirring  business  street — in  the 
bottom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Gheesemakers,  or  the  Tyiopoeon : 
a  deep  and  narrow  hollow  between  Mountis  Zion  and  Moriah ; 
then  crowded  with  the  narrow  lanes  which  serve  for  streets  in 
Eastern  cities.  In  the  new  town,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
two  hills,  were  the  shops  of  the  braziers;  the  clothes'  baiaar, 
and  the  square  where  the  authorities  received  announcements 
of  the  new  moon,  and  gave  the  public  feasts  tbat  followed, 
monthly.  In  the  Tyropoeon,  the  streets  ran  in  terraces,  up 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  side  lanes  climbing  here  and  there, 
to  the  top,  past  the  bazaar  of  the  butchers,  and  that  of  the 
wool-dealers,  to  the  upper  street,  where  Ismael  Ben  Gamithi,' 
the  high  priest  at  the  time,  having  gone  out  on  the  groat  Day 
of  Atonement,  to  speak  with  a  heathen,  a  fleck  of  spittle  fell 
on  his  clothes,  from  the  Ups  of  the  uncircumoised,  and 
defiled  him,  so  that  he  could  not  perform  the  services  of  the 
day,  and  had  to  get  his  brother  to  take. his  place. 

On  the  west  of  the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion, 
rose  the  old,  or  upper  city,  known  also  as  the  Gity  of  David. 
In  it  were  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths,  and  the  houses  of  the 
priests  who  lived  in  Jerusalem.  The  Wall  of  David  ran  along 
its  north  side,  opening  through  the  gate  Gennath,  to  Akra, 
or  the  lower  town.  High  above  this  wall,  which  was  over 
fifty  feet  in  height,  rose  the  three  famous  castles — Hippikus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne — ^built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
then  fresh  from  the  builder's  hands.  Of  these,  Hippikus, 
stem  and  massive,  towei-ed  120  feet  above  the  wall,  at  its 
north-west  comer ;  aT  great  square  of  huge  stones,  in  succes- 
sive stories,  the  upper  one  surmounted  by  battlements  and 
turrets.^  Glose  by,  and  in  a  line  with  it,  rose  Phasaelus,  the 
splendid  memorial  to  Herod's  brother  Phasael,  who  had 
beaten  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  dungeon  when 
a  prisoner  of  the  Parthians.  It,  also,  was  square,  for  sixty 
feet  of  its  height  above  the  wall,  but  from  amidst  the  breast- 

^  These  details  are  from  the  Ordnance  Snrvey  Map.         '  Ps.  exzv.  2. 
'  A  similar  story  is  also  told  of  Simon,  son  of  Hannas,  see  p.  277. 
<  Jos.,  Bell,  Jud.,  T.  4.  3. 
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works  and  bulwarks  of  this  lower  fortress,  rose  a  second 
tower  abotUi  seyenty  feet  higher,  with  magnificent  battle- 
ments and  turrets.  Within,  this  npper  tower  was  like  a 
palace,  and  it  was,  doabtless,  intended  as  a  refnge  for  the 
king,  in  case  of  necessit}^.  Mariamne,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  castles,  was  about  thirt j  feet  sqnare,  and  about  seventjr. 
fire  in  height,  but  its  npper  half  was  more  highly  finished 
than  that  of  either  of  the  others,  as  if  to  qniet  its  builder's 
conscience  for  the  murder  of  her  whose  name  it  bore.  All 
three  fortresses,  towering  thus  grandly  aloft,  above  the  high 
waU, — ^which  itself  rose  along  the  crest  of  a  high  hill, — ^were 
of  white  marble:  each  stone  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  in 
breadth,  and  from  seven  to  eight  in  thickness;  and  all 
squared  so  exactly  that  their  joinings  could  hardly  be  seen. 
"  Each  tower,"  to  use  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  looked  like  a 
great  natural  rock  which  had  been  cut  by  the  workman  into 
shape,  Hke  the  rock-hewn  buildings  of  Edom."^ 

Under  the  protection  of  these  splendid  structures  rose  the 
new  palace  of  Herod,  about  the  centre  of  the  northern  half 
of  Mount  Zion,  a  great  part  of  which  was  enclosed  within 
its  park  walls,  themselves  a  second  line  of  defence,  forty-five 
feet  in  height,  with  slarong  towers  rising,  at  equal  distances, 
from  their  broad  tops.  The  palace  itself  was  indescribably 
magnificent.  Spacious  rooms,  with  elaborately  carved  walls 
and  ceilings,  many  <^  them  crusted  with  precious  stones,  dis- 
played Oriental  splendour  to  hundreds  of  guests  at  a  time. 
Oold  and  silver  shone  on  every  side.  Bound  this  sumptuous 
abode,  porticoes  with  curious  pillars  of  costly  stone,  offered 
wide,  shady  retreats.  Groves  and  gardens  stretched  around, 
intermingled  with  pools  and  art^cial  rivers,  bordered  by 
long,  delightful  walks,  frequented,  through  the  day,  by  all 
who  could  endure  the  desecration  of  Jerusalem  by  the  count- 
less statues  which  adorned  them. 

The  theatre  built  by  Herod,  to  the  horror  of  the  nation, 
was  also,  apparently,  in  this  part  of  the  city ;  *  and  outside, 
at  a  little  distance,  was  the  amphitheatre,  an  object  of  still 
greater  popular  aversion,  from  its  gladiatorial  shows,  in 
which  men  condemned  to  death  fought  with  wild  beasts. 
Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  trophies  of  the 
nations  Herod  had  conquered  in  his  wars,  adorned  the  ex- 
terior of  the  theatre ;  and  the  games  in  the  circus,  though 
shunned  by  the  Jews,   were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 

>  Bell  Jud.,  V.  6.  4.  «  Jos.,  Ant.,  i.  8. 1. 
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pomp,  strangers  from  all  the  neighbotiring  countries  being 
mvited  to  them.  The  trophies  roimd  the  theatre  espeoiallj 
excited  indignation^  being  supposed  to  cover  images,  and 
hence  being  looked  upon  as  heathen  idols.  So  great,  indeed, 
had  the  excitement  become,  in  Herod's  lifetime,  that,  for 
policy,  he  had  caused  the  aa*moiir  to  be  taken  from  some  of 
them,  in  presence  of  the  leading  men,  to  show  that  there 
was  nothmg  bat  shapeless  wood  beneath.  Yet  even  this  did 
not  calm  &e  people,  and  no  Jew  passed  the  hated  bnilding 
without  the  bitterest  feelings  at  its  presence  in  the  holy 
city. 

On  the  eastern  crest  of  Zion  stood  the  old  palace  of  the 
Asmonean  kings,  and,  north  of  ity  an  open  space  snrronnded 
by  a  lofty  oovered  colonnade,  known  as  the  Xystns.^  A 
bridge  spanned  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  to  the  sonth-west 
comer  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  near  the  Xystus  rose  a 
haU,  known  as  the  Hall  of  thci  King's  Council.  The  main 
streets  ran  north  and  south — some  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  others  lower  down,  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of 
the  valley,  with  side  lanes  or  narrow  streets  connecting 
them.  They  had  raised  pavements,  either  because  of  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  or  to  allow  passers-by  to  avoid  contact 
with  person  or  things  ceremonially  unclean.^  The  upper 
city  was  mainly  devoted  to  dwelling-houses  of  the  better 
kind ;  but  in  the  lower  city,  bazaars,  or  street-like  markets 
were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  feature,  each  devoted  to  a 
special  branch  of  commerce. 

Looking  out  at  the  Gennath  gate  on  the  north  of  Zion, 
the  Almond  pool,  near  at  hand,  refreshed  the  eye.  Beyond 
it,  across  a  little  valley,  slightly  to  the  north-west,  near  the 
Joppa  road,  was  Psephinos,  another  of  the  castles  by  which 
the  city  was  at  once  defended  and  overawed.  It  rose  in  an 
octagon,  high  into  the  clear  blue,  showing  from  its  battle- 
ments the  whole  sweep  of  the  country,  h^^m  the  sea-coast  to 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  the  for  north,  away  towards 
Edom,  on  the  south.  In  Christ's  day  it  stood  outside  the 
city,  by  itself,  but  soon  after  His  death  it  was  included  in 
the  line  of  wall  built  by  Herod  A^ppa.^ 

The  northern  part  of  the  lower  town,  known  as  Akra, 
was  mainly  interesting  for  the  bustle  of  restless  city  life  of 
every  colour  which  it  presented.  The  wood  bazaar,  the  city 
council-house,  and  public  records  office,  were  in  it.       Nor 

»  A.D.  41-44. 
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was  it  destitute  of  attractions,  for  the  doable  pool  of  fietliesda 
lay  at  its  north-east  comer.  The  temple  and  its  conria 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  second  hill 
on  which  the  city  was  built,  the  only  other  building  on  it 
contrasting  strangely  in  appearance  and  character.  It  was 
the  great  fortress  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  comer,  on  an 
isolated  rock,  separated  by  a  cleft  from  Mount  Moriah,  and 
cased  with  stone  where  exposed,  so  that  no  foe  could  scale 
it.  The  castle  occupied,  with  its  enclosures,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  great  Temple  plateau,*  and  was  built  originally  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  but  had  been  rebuilt  by  Herod  with  great 
magnificence,  with  baths,  fountains,  galleries,  piazza,  and 
great  rooms,  to  fit  it  for  a  residence  for  princely  guests.  It 
served  now  as  the  quarters  of  the  Boman  garrison,  sent  from 
Cadsarea  at  the  time  of  the  great  feasts,  to  keep  peace  in  the 
city.^  In  Christ's  day  the  robes  of  the  high  priest  were  kept 
in  it  by  the  Romans,  to  prevent  a  seditious  use  of  them. 
Covered  ways  led  from  the  castle  to  the  Temple  area,  to 
allow  the  soldiery  free  access  in  case  of  tumult  or  disturb- 
ance. 

Such  was  the  city  to  which  Jesus  now  came  for  the  first 
time.  As  He  was  led  through  its  crowded  streets,  and  saw 
its  famous  palaces,  and  towers,  and  marts,  and  above  all,  the 
Temple,  what  strange  thoughts  must  have  risen  in  the 
opening  mind  of  the  wondrous  boy.* 

The  panorama  spread  before  Him  from  the  city,  at  its 
different  points,  was  no  less  filled  with  interest.  From  the 
Temple  He  looked  eastward  to  Mount  Olivet,  then  crowned 
by  two  great  cedars,  underneath  which  were  booths  for  the 
sale  of  all  things  needed  for  ceremonial  purifications,  in- 
cluding the  doves  for  the  various  offerings.^  He  would  no 
doubt  hear  how,  in  former  times,  beacon  fires  had  been 
kindled  on  the  hill-top  at  each  new  moon,  and  how  moun- 
tain after  mountain,  catching  the  sight,  spread  the  news  in 
an  hour  over  the  whole  land.  Some  one  would,  doubtless, 
also,  tell  Him  that  it  was  the  hated  Samaritans  who  had 
brought  the  custom  to  an  end,  by  holding  up  lights  at  wrong 
times,  and  thus  misleading  Israel. 

The  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  below,  would  be  equally  inter- 
esting.    It  was  to  it  the  pilgrims  came  down  at  the  Feast  of 

^  Acts  zii.  81.'  Jos.,  Bell,  Jud,,  ii.  12.  1.  >  Luke  ii.  40. 

'  Talmud;  quoted  in  Lightfoot's  CJuyr.  Cent,,  p.  87.  Jost,  vol.  i 
p.  189. 
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Tabernacles,  to  cut  tlie  long  boughs  of  willow  wbicb  thej 
carried  in  procession  to  the  Temple,  and  laid  bending  over 
the  altar .^  On  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus 
would  see  men  sent  by  the  Temple  authorities — a  great 
crowd  following — ^to  cut  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits.  Perhaps 
He  saw  the  three  reapers,  with  basket  and  sickle,  step  to 
spots  previously  marked  out,  asking,  as  they  stood  beside 
the  new  barley,  "  Has  the  sun  set  yet  ?  Is  this  the  right 
sickle  ?  Is  this  the  right  basket  P  "  and,  if  it  were  SalDbatb, 
"  Is  this  the  Sabbath  ?  " — ^to  be  followed  by  another  question, 
thrice  repeated,  "  Shall  I  cut  ?  "  which  was  answered  with 
what  seems,  now,  childish  formality,  but  then  thrilled  all 
hearts,  "  Cut."  *  Religious  bitterness  lay  behind  all  this 
minute  triviality,  for  did  not  the  hated  aristocratic  Sadducees 
maintain  that  the  first  sheaf  should  be  cut  only  on  the  first 
week-day  of  the  feast,  which  would  have  affected  the  date 
of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  later  ?  *  The  child  from  Nazareth 
•would  follow,  when  the  sheaf,  thus  reaped,  was  carried, 
amidst  great  rejoicings,  to  the  forecourt  of  the  Temple,  and 
presented  by  the  priest  as  a  heave-offering  ;*  then  threshed, 
winnowed,  and  cleansed,  dried  over  a  sacred  fire,  and  forth- 
with ground  into  flour,  the  finest  of  which  was  the  new- 
harvest  "  meat-offering  "  before  God.  He  knew  that  till  this 
had  been  presented  at  the  altar,  no  field  could  be  cut,  except 
to  get  fodder  for  cattle,  or  for  other  necessary  ends.* 

Looking  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Temple,  with  its  magnificent  Royal  porch,  His  eyes 
must  have  turned  from  the  sight  one  spot  in  it  offered,  the 
fires  kept  up,  night  and  day,  to  bum  all  the  garbage  and 
offal  of  the  Temple,  and  the  refuse  of  the  city — ^the  symbol 
of  the  unquenchable  flames  of  the  Pit.  It  was  in  this  valley 
that  children  had  been  burned  alive  to  Moloch  in  the  old 
idolatrous  times,  and  the  remembrance  of  this,  with  the 
foulness  of  the  part  where  the  perpetual  fires  now  burned, 
had  made  Gehenna — ^the  name  of  the  valley — ^the  word  used 
afterwards  even  by  Jesus  Himself,  for  the  place  of  the  lost. 

Between  Hinnom  and  Kidron,  where  the  two  valleys  met 
at  the  south-east  of  the  city,  His  eyes,  looking  down  from 
the  Temple  Mount,  would  rest  on  the  contrasted  sweetness  of 

*  Lightfoot,  p.  89. 

'  2  Sam.  xxi.  9.    Buth  1.  22 ;  ii.  23.    Jos.,  Ant,,  ill.  10.  5. 
'  Jost,  Tol.  i.  p.  166.  *  Lev.  xziii.  5-14. 

*  Lightfoot,  Hora  Heb.,  i.  28,  84. 
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the  Boftly-flowing  waters  of  Siloam,  whicli  bubbled  up  noise- 
lessly at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  and  after  filing  a  double  pool, 
glided  on  to  tbe  sontb,  till  they  lost  themselves  in  ihe  king's 

'^  gardens. 

"~  *  City  and  people:  the  past  and  the  present,  mnst  have 
filled  the  whole  being  of  the  Child  with  awe  and  wonder,  for 
He  now  stood,  for  the  first  time,  nnder  the  shadow  of  His 
Father's  Temple,  and  the  mnrmnr  of  conntless  languages 
that  filled  the  air,  was,  in  very  truth,  homage  to  that  Fai£er 
from  all  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  PASSOVER  VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. 

THE  vast  multitudes  coming  to  the  Passover  arranged  to 
reach  Jerusalem,  at  the  latest,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
on  the  evening  of  which  the  feast  was  celebrated.  In  the 
city,  however,  there  had  been  a  great  stir  for  some  days 
already,  in  anticipation  of  the  solemnity.^  So  far  back  as  from 
the  15th  of  the  preceding  month,^  all  the  bridges  and  roads, 
far  and  near,  had  been  began  to  be  repaired.  All  graves 
near  the  lines  of  travel,  or  ronnd  Jerusalem,  had  been  either 
fenced  in,  or  the  head-stones  had  been  whitewashed,^  that 
they  might  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  thns  warn  o£E  the 
pilgrims,  whom  they  might  otherwise  have  defiled,*  and 
made  unfit  for  the  feast.  The  fields,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  had  been  anxiously  gone  over,  to  see  if  they  were 
unclean  by  any  plants  growing  together  in  them,  which  the 
Law  forbade  in  more  than  one  text.*  On  the  Sabbath  im- 
mediately preceding  the  14th — the  Great  Sabbath — special 
services  had  been  held  in  all  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
Temple  itself,  and  the  Rabbis  had  discoursed  to  the  people  on 
the  laws  and  meaning  of  the  festival.  The  lambs,  or  he  goats, 
had  been  selected,  in  earlier  times,  on  the  10th,  from  the  vast 
flocks  driven  to  the  city  at  this  season  to  supply  the  Pass- 
over demand.  But  this  was  impossible  now,  as  the  pilgrims 
arrived,  mostly,  after  that  day.^  Only  male  lambs,  or  he 
goats,  of  a  year  old,  and  without  blemish,  could  be  used,*  and 
they  were  selected  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  head 
of  each  company  of  relatives  or  neighbours,  who  proposed  to 
eat  the  feast  together .7 

The  fourteenth  day,  which  began  at  sunset  of  the  13th, 
was  also  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  "  Unleavened  Bread,"  ®* 
and  was  hence  known  as  the   "  preparation  day."  •     No 

*  Adar.  »  Matt,  xxiii.  27.  *  John  xviii.  28. 

«  Lev.  xix.  19.  Deut.  xzii.9.    '  John  xi.  65,  56.         *  Exod.  xii.  1-28. 
7  Lukd  xzii.  8.  ^  Exod.  xiii.  7.  *  John  xix.  U. 
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particle  of  leaven  could  be  left  in  any  honse.  TKe  head  of 
each  family,  as  the  evening  closed,  began  the  honsehold 
purification  with  the  prayer — "  Blessed  art  Thon,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  ns  with 
Thy  commandments,  and  reqnirest  us  to  remove  the  leaven," 
and  then  proceeded,  in  rigorous  silence,  to  search  every 
room,  gathering  every  crumb  that  could  be  found,  and 
finally  tying  all  up  till  the  following  morning.  A  further 
search,  which  must  end  before  noon,  was  then  made  for 
any  liquid  or  solid  product  of  fermented  grain,  and  for  all 
dishes  or  vessels  that  had  held  it.  All  were  taken  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  crumbs  and  dough  carefully  burned,  with 
a  repetition  of  prescribed  prayers.  The  house  itself  was  then 
cleansed  in  every  part,  and  no  one  could  enter  the  un- 
purified  house  of  a  heathen,  henceforth,  during  the  f east,^ 
without  being  defiled.  Nothing  leavened  could  be  eaten  or 
permitted  in  the  house  during  the  next  seven  days, — for 
defilement,  bringing  with  it  unfitness  to  eat  the  Passover, 
would  follow  in  either  case.' 

This  purification  of  the  house,  however,  was  by  no  means 
all.  Vessels  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  at  the  feast,  were 
cleansed  with  prescribed  rites,  in  a  settled  mode.  Metal 
dishes,  etc.,  after  being  scoured,  must  be  first  dipped  in 
boiling  water— in  a  pot  used  for  no  other  purpose — and 
then  into  cold.  Iron  vessels  must  be  made  red-hot ;  then 
washed  in  the  same  way.  Iron  mortars,  for  crushing  grain 
for  baking,  were  filled  with  red  coals,  till  a  thread,  tied  out- 
side, was  burned  through.  Wooden  vessels,  after  being 
wetted,  were  rubbed  with  a  red-hot  stone.  No  clay  dish 
could  be  used  at  all  if  not  quite  new,  and  it  had  to  be  first 
dipped  thrice  in  running  water,  and  consecrated  by  a  special 
prayer.  Personal  purity  was  as  strictly  enforced.  Every 
one  had  to  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  and  to  take  a  bath. 

The  baking  of  the  unleavened  bread  was  accompanied 
with  equally  formal  care.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th, 
"before  the  stars  appeared,"  the  head  of  each  household 
went  out  and  drew  water  for  the  purpose,  uttering  the  words 
as  he  did  so,  "^  This  is  the  water  for  the  unleavened  bread," 
and  covering  the  vessel  that  contained  it,  for  fear  of  any 
defilement.  In  grinding  the  flour,  the  most  anxious  care 
was  observed  to  keep  all  leaven  from  coming  near  the 
woman  at  the  mill,  and  to  take  no  grain  that  was  at  all  damp, 

I  John  XYiii.  28.  <  John  zi.  55.    Jos.,  Bell.  Jud.,  vi.  9.  8. 
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lest  it  might  have  b^gan  to  ferment.  After  baking,  one 
loaf,  to  be  taken  to  tbe  priest  at  the  Temple,  was  laid  aside, 
with  another  prescribed  prayer. 

The  afternoon  of  the  14th  was  a  time  of  the.  intensest 
bustle,  for  the  rams'  horn  trampets  wonld  presently  ad- 
nonnce,  from  the  Temple,  the  b^^inning  of  the  feast.  At 
the  sound,  every  one  took  his  lamb  to  the  Temple,  the  court 
walls  of  which  were  gaily  hung  with  many-coloured  carpets 
and  tapestries,  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  countless  victims 
must  be  first  examined  by  the  priests,  to  see  if  they  were 
without  blemish,  then  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  roasting, 
in  the  forecourts  of  the  Temple,^  by  ^e  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent households,  or  by  men  deputed  by  them,  or  by  the 
Levites  in  attendance,^  with  indescribable  haste  and  confu- 
sion, for  there  was  more  than  work  enough  for  all,  to  kill, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  the  256,000  lambs  sometimes  re- 
quired.' The  exact  time  for  slaying  the  victims  was  '*  be- 
tween the  evenings,"  from  sunset  of  the  14th  till  the  stars 
appeared,  though  they  might  be  killed  in  the  last  three  hours 
of  the  day. 

Ab  soon  as  the  courts  were  full,  the  gates  were  shut  <m  the 
multitude  within,  each  holding  his  lamb.  Three  blasts  of 
trumpets  then  announced  ihe  beginning  of  the-  heavy  task. 
Long  rows  of  priests,  with  gold  and  silver  bowls,  stood 
ranged  between  the  altar  and  the  victims,  to  catch  the 
blood,  and  pass  it  on  from  one  to  the  other,  till  the  last 
poured  it  on  the  altar,  from  which  it  ran  off,  through  pipes 
beneath.  When  the  lamb  had  been  drained  of  blood,  the 
head  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged  took  it  to  the  hooks 
on  the  walls  and  pillars  round,  whebre  it  was  opened  and 
skinned.  The  tail,  which,  in  the  sheep  of  Palestine,  often 
weighs  many  pounds,  and  the  fat,  were  handed  to  the. nearest 
priest,  and  passed  on  till  they  reached  the  altar,  to  be  burned 
as  an  offeriog  to  God.  The  lamb  was  killed  without  the 
usual  laying  of  the  hands  on  its  head.  It  was  now  ready  to 
be  carried  away,  and  was  borne  ofE  by  the  family  head  in  its 
skin,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  given  to  the  host  in  whose 
house  the  feast  might  be  held. 

Not  fewer  than  ten,  but  as  many  as  twenty,  n^ght  sit  down 


^  2  Ghron.  xxzv.  6.    MUchna  Pesachim^  y«  5.  8. 

*  2  Ghron.  xzz.  17.    Ez.  vi.  20.    2  Chron.  zzxv.  6, 14  f. 

*  Jos.,  Bell,  Jud,j  vi.  9.  8.    See  the  vivid  accooni  of  the  Passover  in 
Josiah's  times,  2  Chron.  zzxv.  1-20. 
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at  a  company.^  "Women  were  allowed  to  join  their  house- 
holds,  thongh  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  eat  the 
Passover;*  and  lads  from  fourteen,*  and  even  slaves  and 
foreigners,  if  circumcised,  sat  down  with  the  rest.  Every- 
thing was  hurried,  for  the  lamhs  *  were  required  to  be  killed, 
roasted,  and  eaten,  between  three  in  the  afternoon  and  nine 
or  twelve  at  night.  They  were,  properly,  to  be  eaten  in 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  but  this,  after  a  time,  having 
become  impossible,  they  might  be  consumed  anywhere  within 
the  Babbinical  limits  of  the  city.^  Thousands  of  fires,  in 
special  ovens,  prepared  them ;  for  they  must  be  roasted  only ; 
not  boiled,  or  cooked  except  in  this  way.  They  were  trussed 
with  spits  of  pomegranate  wood,*  inserted  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  the  whole  creature  roasted  entire.  None  of  the 
flesh  was  allowed  to  remain  till  morning,  any  fragments  left 
being  forthwith  burned,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled.  The 
very  dress  and  attitude  of  aU  who  took  part  had  been  origi- 
nally prescribed,  but  these  details  were  now  out  of  use. 

The  feast  itself  must  have  impressed  a  child  like  Jesus  no 
less  than  the  preparations.  Not  a  bone  of  the  lamb  must  be 
broken,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  stripes,  nor  must  any  part 
of  it  touch  the  oven ;  and  if  any  fat  dropped  back  on  it,  the 
part  on  which  it  dropped  was  cut  off.  The  company  having 
assembled,  after  the  lamps  were  lighted,  arranged  themselves 
in  due  order,  on  couches,  round  the  tables,  recHning  on  their 
left  side.  A  cup  of  red  wine,  mixed  wiiii  water,  was  filled 
for  every  one,  and  drunk,  after  a  touching  benediction,  by 
the  head  man  of  the  group.  A  basin  of  water  and  a  towel 
were  then  brought  in,  that  each  might  wash  his  hands,^ 
and  then  another  blessing  was  pronounced. 

A  table  was  then  carried  into  the  open  space  between  the 
couches,  and  bitter  herbs,  and  unleavened  bread,  with  a  dish 
— ^made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  mixed  with  vinegar 
to  the  consistency  of  lime,  in  commemoration  of  the  mortar 
with  which  their  fathers  worked  in  Egypt, — set  on  it,  along 
with  the  paschal  lamb.  The  head  man  now  took  some  of  the 
bitter  herbs,  dipped  them  in  the  dish,*  and,  after  giving 

*  Jos.,  BeU.  Jud,,  vi.  9.  8.    Targ.  Jon,  on  Exod.  ziL  4. 

*  M%9chna  Pesaehim,  Till.  1. 

*  Das  Buck  d.  JubiVien^  o.  49,  says,  from  20,  upwards. 
«  Das  Buck  d.  JubUden,  o.  49. 

*  Dent.  zyL  6,  7.    2>.  Buck  d,  Jvbildm,  o.  49.    Misehna  Zehachimy  y.  8. 

*  Misehna  Pesaekitn,  yii.  1.  2. 

7  John  xiii.  4,  5, 12.  •  Matt.  xxvi.  23. 
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thanks  to  God  for  creating  the  fmits  of  the  earth,  ate  a 
small  piece,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  company.^  A 
second  cup  of  wine  and  water  was  then  ponred  ont,  and  the 
son*  of  the  honse,  or  the  youngest  boy  present,  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  feast.  The  questions  to  be  put  had  been 
minutely  fixed  by  the  Babbis,  and  were  as  formally  and 
minutely  answered  in  appointed  words,  the  whole  story  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  being  thus  repeated,  year  after  year, 
at  every  Passover  table,  in  the  very  same  terms,  throughout 
all  Israel.^ 

The  first  part  of  the  great  Hallelujah — ^Psalms  cxiii.  and 
cxiv. — ^was  now  chanted,  and  was  followed  by  a  prayer 
b^iuning,  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  Gbd,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  redeemed  us  and  our  forefathers  from 
Egypt."  A  third  cup  was  now  poured  out,  and  then  came 
the  grace  after  meals.  A  fourth  and  last  cup  followed,  and 
then  Psalms  cxv.,  czvi.,  czvii.,  and  cxviii.,  winch  formed  the 
rest  of  the  Hallelujah,  and  another  prayer,  closed  the  feast. 

At  midnight  the  gates  of  the  Temple  were  once  more 
opened,  and  the  people,  who  seldom  slept  that  night,  poured 
through  them,  in  their  holiday  dress,  with  thai]S:-ofEerings, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  that  none  should  appear  before 
the  Lord  empty.*  Of  these  gifts  the  priests  took  their  right- 
ful share,  and  gave  back  the  rest  to  the  offerers,  who  had 
it  cooked  for  them  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  sat 
down  to  a  second  feast  in  the  Temple  cloisters,  or  in  some 
part  of  the  town,  within  the  limits  of  which  alone  it  was 
lawful  to  eat  such  food. 

The  whole  week  was  full  of  interest.  The  15th  was  kept 
like  a  Sabbath.^  It  was  one  of  the  six  days  of  the  year  on 
which  the  Law  prohibited  all  servile  work.  Only  what  was 
necessary  for  daUy  life  might  be  done.  It  was  a  day  for 
rest,  and  for  the  presentation  of  freewill  offerings  in  the 
Temple. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  that  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
were  brought  from  the  Kidron  valley  to  the  Temple,  to  be 
waved  before  God  in  solemn  acknowledgment  of  His  bounty 
in  giving  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  incident  Jesus, 
doubtless,  saw.  He  would  notice,  besides,  how  the  sheaf  had 
no  sooner  been  offered  than  the  streets  were  filled  with  sellers 
of  bread  made  of  new  barley,  parched  ears  of  the  young 

>  Matt.  xzvi.  28.    John  xiii.  26.  ^  Exod.  zii.  26.    Dent,  zxzii.  7. 

*  Ezod.  zxiii.  15.  ^  Ezod.  zii  16.    Lev.  zziii.  7.    Num.  zzTiii.  18. 
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crop,  and  early  growths  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  had 
been  kept  back  till  then. 

From  the  l?th  to  the  20th  the  days  were  only  half  holy, 
and  many  of  the  people  had  already  begun  to  leave  Jerusa- 
lem. Crowds  still  remained,  however,  to  enjoy  the  great 
holiday  time  of  the  year,  and  the  days  and  even  the  nights, 
with  their  bright  moon,  went  merrily  by. 

The  last  ^y,  the  21st,  like  the  first,  was  kept  as  a 
Sabbath.  Only  necessary  work  was  permitted,  and  it  closed 
with  a  rehearsal  of  the  Passover  supper,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  could  not  come  up  on  the  first  great  day  of  the  feast.* 

But  amidst  all  the  sights  and  wonders  of  the  week. one 
specially  interested  Jesus.  His  heart  was  already  set 
supremely  on  "  His  Father's  house,"  ^  the  Temple.  Can  we 
doubt  that,  with  the  early  habits  of  the  East,  He  found  time 
to  watch  its  daily  service  throughout  ? 

This  began,  in  reality,  the  night  before.  The  priests  re- 
quired for  the  services  of  the  next  day,  or  to  watch  through 
the  night,  assembled  in  the  evening  in  the  great  Fire  Chamber. 
The  keys  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were 
then  handed  them  by  thw  brethren  whom  they  relieved, 
and  hidden  below  the  mumble  floor.  The  Levites  on  watch 
through  the  night,  or  to  fterve  next  day,  also  received  the 
keys  of  the  outer  forecourts  from  their  brethren  whose  duties 
were  over.  Besides  these,  tweiaty-f  our  representatives  of  the 
people,  on  duty, — ^men  delegated  by  the  nation  to  represent 
it, — at  the  daily  sacrifices,  were  ako  present.* 

As  the  morning  service  began  very  early,  everything  was 
put  in  train  beforehand.  Ninety-thre^  vessels  and  instru- 
ments needed  for  it  were  received  from  the  i^tiring  Levites, 
and  carried  to  a  silver  table  on  the  south  of  thi^^iGjeat  Altar, 
to  be  ready.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  building  itseli^and  of 
the  inner  forecourts,  were  locked  up  for  the  night,  tfiiP  key 
once  more  put  in  its  place,  the  priest  who  had  charge  dfsit 
kissing  the  marble  slab  as  he  replaced  it,  and  lying  down  wl 
sleep  over  it  through  the  night.  The  gates  of  the  outer 
forecourts  were  now  also  shut,  and  the  watches  of  priests 
and  Levites  set  for  the  night.  But  the  Temple  was  too 
sacred  to  be  entrusted  to  them  alone;  the  EiCpresentatives 
slept  in  it  on  behalf  of  the  people  ;  besides  some  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  deputed  by  the  authorities,  and  one  of  the  higher 
priests,  who  was  to  preside  over  the  lots  for  daily  offices  next 
moroing. 

i  Luke  ii.  49. 
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Towards  dawn,  the  os^tain  of  the  watch  and  some  priests 
rose,  took  the  keys,  and  passing  into  the  inner  f oreoonrt, 
preceded  hj  torch-bearers,  divided  into  two  bands,  which 
went  ronnd  the  Temple  conrts,  to  see  that  all  was  ^aiOf  and 
every  vessel  in  its  right  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  priests  had  risen,  bathed,  and  pnt  on 
their  white  robes.  The  dnties  ci  each  for  the  day  were  fixed 
by  lot  each  morning,  to  prevent  the  nnseemly  quarrels, 
resulting  even  in  bloodshed,  which  had  formerly  risen.^ 
Assembling  in  a  special  chamber,  all  stood  in  a  circle,  and 
the  lot  was  taken  by  counting  a  given  number  from  any  part 
of  the  ring,  the  choice  remaining  with  him  whose  place  made 
np  the  %nre.  Meanwhile,  the  Levites  and  Bepresentatives 
waited  the  summons  to  gather.  The  priests  for  the  day  now 
once  more  washed  their  hands  and  feet  in  a  brazen  laver, 
which,  itself,  had  been  kept  all  night  in  water,  for  fear  of  its 
being  defiled.  The  feet  were  left  bare  while  the  priests  were 
on  duty. 

All  the  gates  were  presently  opened  by  the  Levites,  ^and 
the  priests  blew  thrice  on  their  trumpets  to  announce  to  the 
whole  city  that  the  worship  of  the  day  would  soon  begin. 
The  Qreat  Altar  was  forthwith  cleansed  hy  priests  to  whose 
lot  this  duty  had  fallen.  The  singers  and  musicians  of  the 
day,  and  the  priests  to  blow  the  trumpets  at  the  morning 
sacrifice,  were  set  apart;  the  instruments  brought;  the 
night^watchers  dismissed,  and  then  the  day's  service  had 
begun.    All  this  took  place  by  torchlight,  before  dawn. 

The  morning  sacrifice  could  not  be  slain  before  the  distinct 
appearance  of  the  morning  light.  A  watcher,  therefore, 
standing  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  looked  out  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  Hebron,  far  off,  on  the  hills,  as  the  sign  of  morning 
having  come.  When  it  was  visible,  the  summons  was  given 
— "Priests,  to  your  ministry^  Levites,  to  your  places! 
Israelites,  take  your  stations !  "  The  priests  then  once  more 
washed  their  feet  and  hands,  and  the  service  finally  began. 

Entering  first  the  Temple,  and  then  the  Holy  Place,  with 
lowly  reverence,  a  priest  now,  after  prayer,  cleansed  the 
altar  of  incense,  gathered  the  ashes  in  his  hands,  and  went 
out  slowly,  backwards.  Another,  meanwhile,  had  laid  wood 
on  the  Great  Altar,  and  a  third  brought  to  the  north  side 
of  iiie  altar,  a  year-old  lamb,  selected  four  days  before, 
from  the  pen  in  the  Temple.     The  Representatives  having 

^  Cohen,  p.  172. 
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laid  their  hands  on  its  head,  it  was  slanghtered  with  the  heiod 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  and  the  blood  caught  in  a 
bowl,  and  stirred  continually,  to  prevent  its  curdlmg  and 
becoming  unfit  for  sprinkling. 

The  incense  offering  was  now  kindled.  At  the  tinkling  of 
a  bell,  the  people  in  the  inner  forecourt  began  to  pray,  and 
the  priests  whose  lot  it  was  entered  the  Holy  Place.  The 
first  brought  out  the  censer  last  used,  praying  and  walking 
backward  as  he  retired.  The  blood  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  Oreat  Altar  as  soon  as  he  reappeared. 

A  second  priest  having  now  extinguished  five  of  the  seven 
lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  Holy  Place,  a  third 
took  in  a  glowing  censer  and  laid  it  on  the  altar,  prayed, 
and  retired  backwards.  A  fourth  now  went  in,  handed  the 
censer  to  an  assistant  who  followed,  shook  incense  on  the 
coals,  prayed,  and  retired.  The  two  remaining  lights  were 
then  extinguished,  and  the  offering  ended. 

The  skin  was  now  stripped  from  the  slain  lamb,  the  bowels 
taken  out  and  washed,  the  body  cut  in  pieces,  laid  on  a 
marble  table,  and  salted.  The  food  or  meat-offering  of  meal, 
mixed  with  oil,  and  strewed  with  incense,  was  then  prepared, 
and  a  fixed  measure  of  wine  poured  into  a  costly  cup  for  the 
drink-offering.     It  was  now  sunrise. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  nine  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  lifted 
by  nine  priests,  and  carried  to  the  Ghreat  Altar,  in  order — 
laid  on  it  and  consumed — ^the  other  priests  and  the  people 
repeating  morning  prayer.  The  meat-offering  was  then  laid 
on  the  altar,  salt  and  incense  added,  and  then  a  handful  of  it 
was  thrown  on  the  altar  fire,  the  rest  falling  to  the  priest  as 
his  perquisite.  Twelve  cakes,  the  bread-offering  of  the  high 
priest,  were  next  burned,  after  being  strewn  with  salt.  Every 
detail  had  occupied  a  separate  priest,  and  now  another  poured 
the  wine  of  the  drink-offering  into  a  silver  funnel  in  the  altar, 
through  which  it  ran  into  a  conduit  underneath. 

The  morning  sacrifice  was  now  over.  Forthwith  two 
priests  sounded  their  trumpets  nine  times,  and  twelve 
Levites,  standing  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  recited  the  psalms  of  the  day  to  the  music  of  their 
instruments,  and  then  came  the  ancient  priestly  benediction 
— "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  His 
face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord 
lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  grant  thee  peace."  ^ 

1  Nam.  vi.  24-26. 
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Voltmtary  offerings,  and  those  required  on  special  grounds, 
occupied  the  priest,  for  a  time,  after  the  morning  sacrifice. 
At  three  in  ^e  afternoon  the  evening  sacrifice  and  incense 
offering  presented  the  same  details,  the  yictim  being  left  on 
the  altar  to  bum  away  through  the  night.  At  sunset  the 
Sch'ma  was  read  again,  and  the  evening  prayer  offered; 
the  seven  lamps  in  the  Holy  Place  again  kindled  and  left 
to  bum  till  morning,  and  all  the  vessels  cleaned  by  the 
Levites,  and  made  ready  for  next  day. 

This  daily  service  was  no  doubt  watched  by  the  child 
Jesus,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  priests  in  His 
Father's  house  at  their  ministrations.  But  the  city  itself 
would  be  sure  to  arrest  His  notice.  At  early  dawn  he  would 
hear  the  trumpets  of  the  Boman  garrison  in  Antonia,  and 
see  the  booths  open  shortly  after,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Three  trumpet  blasts  from  the  Temple  had  already  waked 
the  slumbermg  citizens  and  pilgrims,  and  the  first  beams 
•of  the  sun  had  announced  the  hour  of  morning  prayer. 
The  streets  had  already  filled  in  the  twilight,  for  the  Oriental, 
in  all  ages,  has  been  an  early  riser.  Sheep  and  cattle 
dealers,  and  money-changers,  were  hurrying  to  the  Court  of 
the  Heathen.  Worshippers  were  thronging  across  the 
Xystus  bridge  from  the  Upper  City  to  the  Temple,  and 
tlurough  the  Market  gate,  from  the  Lower  Town,  along  all 
the  streets.  The  countless  synagogues  were  open  for  morn- 
ing service.  Men  wearing  the  Greek  dress,  and  speaking 
Greek,  had  gathered  in  some,  and  other  nationalities  in 
others. 

With  the  first  sight  of  the  risen  sun  every  one  bowed  his 
head  in  prayer,  wherever  at  the  moment  he  might  be. 
Yonder  a  Pharisee,  who  has  purposely  let  the  hour  overtake 
him,  in  the  street,  suddenly  stops,  and  puts  his  Tephillin,^ 
broader  and  larger  than  common,  on  his  forehead  and  ai-m. 
The  olive-gatherer,  with  his  basket,  prays  where  he  is,  in  the 
tree.     Pilgrims  and  citizens  are  alike  bCTit  in  prayer. 

It  was  an  uneasy  time  when  Jesus  first  visited  Jerusalem. 
Archelaus  had  been  banished  two  years  before,  and  the 
hateful  race  of  the  Edomites  no  longer  reigned  in  the  palace 
on  Zion,  but  the  hopes  built  on  the  change  to  direct-govern- 
ment by  a  Boman  Procurator  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Judea 
was  now  only  a  part  of  the  Boman  province,  and  the  first 
act  of  the  direct  imperial  rule  had  been  to  make  a  census  of 

>  Matt,  itxiii.  5. 
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the  whole  country  lor  heathen  taxes.  Galilee  and  Jndea, 
alike,  had  been  in  wild  insurrection,  which  had  been 
qnenched  in  blood.  Men  spoke  with  bated  breath,  bnt  were 
at  one  in  deadly  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  in  the  yearning 
hope  that  the  Messiah  might  soon  appear  to  drive  him  out. 

The  great  bazaar  in  the  Lower  New  Town  was  early  full 
of  bnstle.  It  was  a  long  street,  crowded  with  stalls,  booths, 
and  shops.  Fine  bread  of  the  wheat  of  Ephraim  was  sold 
after  the  second  day  of  the  feast.  Cakes  of  figs  and  raisins ; 
fish  of  difEerent  kmds  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  wood-work 
of  all  kinds,  filled  the  open  stalls.  Dibs — ^the  sjmp  of 
grapes — had  many  sellers,  and  there  were  booths  for 
Egyptian  lentiles,  and  even  for  cinnamon  and  pepper. 
Mechanics  plied  their  trades  in  the  streets,  too  busy  to  rise 
even  when  a  great  Babbi  passed.  In  the  side  streets  trades 
of  every  kind  filled  the  roadway.  Potters  were  bnsy  in  their 
sheds ;  fmiterers  offered  choice  Jemsalem  figs  from  gardens 
made  rich  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices;  flax-beaters* 
ponnded  their  flax  in  the  streets.  The  numbers  of  passing 
priests  showed  that  Jemsalem  was  the  Holy  City.  Levites, 
with  their  peculiar  head-dress,  and  an  outside  pocket  con- 
taining a  small  roll  of  the  Law;  Pharisees,  with  broad 
phylacteries  and  great  fringes ;  Essenes  in  white,  with  the 
air  of  old  prophets;  gorgeous  officials  of  the  governor's 
court,  at  present  in  the  city — pilgrims  in  the  costume  of 
every  land,  and  speaking  a  babel  of  languages — ^passed  and 
repassed  in  endless  variety.^ 

The  people  of  Jerusalem  might  well  value  the  feasts,  for 
they  Hved  by  the  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  money 
spent  by  individuals,  though  little  compared  to  the  wealth 
which  flowed  yearly  into  the  Temple  treasury,  from  the 
whole  Dispersion,  was  great  in  the  aggregate.  The  gifts  in 
money  to  the  Temple  might  in  part  renudn  there ;  but  doves, 
lambs,  and  oxen  were  needed  for  sacrifices,  wood  for  the  altar, 
and  all  liked  to  carry  home  memorials  of  Jerusalem.  The 
countless  priests  and  Levites,  and  officials  connected  with  the 
Temple,  caused  a  great  circulation  of  money,  and  the  building 
itself,  and  the  requirements  of  its  worship,  involved  constant 
expenditure.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  Jerusalem 
was  wildly  fanatical  in  its  zeal  for  the  Holy  Place.  It  was 
bound  to  it  not  less  by  self-interest  than  by  religious  bigotry. 

Jerusalem,  though  by  no  means  large,  was  the  head- 

i  See  Delitz8ch»  HandwerkerUben  passim. 
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quarters  of  tlie  great  religions  ingtitntions,  as  the  capital  of 
tiie  theocracy.  Coimtless  scribes,  rulers,  presbyters,  scbolars, 
readers,  and  servants  were  connected  with  its  schools  and 
synagogues.  It  was  the  seat  of  all  the  famons  teachers  of 
tibie  Law,  the  f ocns  of  controTersy,  the  nnirersity  town  of  the 
Babbis,  the  battle-gronnd  of  religions  parties,— the  capital  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  short,  in  a  measure  only  possible  from 
its  having  in  its  midst  the  one  Temple  of  the  race.  It  was 
the  Delphi  and  Olympia  of  Israel,  and  how  much  more!* 
Such  a  city,  at  such  a  time,  must  have  made  lasting  impres- 
sions on  the  boy  Jesus.  But  His  heart  was  set  supremely 
on  higher  things  than  the  merely  outward  and  earthly. 
From  His  earliest  years  His  mother's  faith  in  the  mysterious 
words  spoken  by  saints  and  angels  respecting  Him,  even 
before  His  birth,  must  have  shown  itself  in  a  thousand  ways 
in  her  intercourse  with  Him,  and  have  kindled  wonderful 
thoughts  in  His  boyish  mind.^  We  cannot  conceive  the 
relations  of  His  divine  nature  to  the  human,  but  it  must  be 
safe  te  follow  the  Cbspels  in  their  picture  of  Him  as  maturing 
year  by  year,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  child  to  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  riper  years. 

Physical  and  intellectual  ripeness  come  early  in  the  East. 
David,  Herod,  Hyrcanus,  and  Josephus  showed,  even  in  boy- 
hood, traits  which  in  more  backward  climates  mark  much 
later  years.^  Josephus  tells  us  that  numbers  of  Jewish  boys 
put  to  torture  in  Egypt,  under  Vespasian,  after  the  fall  of 
Masada,  bore  unfiinchmgly  the  utmost  that  could  be  inflicted 
on  them,  rather  than  own  Gtesar  as  their  lord,^  and  even  in 
our  own  day  children  in  Palestine  are  so  early  matured  that 
marriages  of  boys  of  thirteen  and  girls  of  eleven  are  not 
unknown.^  Philo,  in  Christ's  day,  notes  different  ages 
strangely  enough  to  our  ideas.  '^  At  seven,"  he  says,  '*  a  man 
is  a  logician  and  grammarian  ;  at  fourteen  mature,  because 
able  to  be  the  &rther  of  a  being  like  himiself ;  while,  at 
twenty-one,  growth  and  bloom  are  over." *  "A  son  of  .five 
years,  says  Juda  Ben  Tema,  *'  is  to  read  the  Scriptures,  one 
of  ten  to  give  himself  to  the  Mischna,  of  thirteen  to  the 
Commandments,  of  fifteen  to  the  Talmud,  of  eighteen  to 
marriage."* 


'  See  Yaihinger  in  Herzog,  vol.  x.  p.  41. 

«  Ant.,  XV.  10.  5 ;  ziL  4.  6.    Vit.,  2.  BeU.  Jud.,  vii,  10. 1. 


*  BnrclEhardt,  TraveU,  p.  670.    Winery  Art.  Ehe. 

•  Philo,  Leg.  AUeg.,  xlii.  1.  •  Firk. 
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The  Babbis,  perhaps  from  the  iradifcion  that  Moses  left  his 
father's  house  when  twelye  years  old,^  that  Samuel  had 
begun  to  prophesy  when  he  had  finished  his  twelfth  year,* 
and  that  Solomon  had  delivered  some  of  his  famous  judg- 
ments when  as  young,^  had  abeady  in  Christ's  day  fixed  that 
age  as  the  close  of  boyhood  and  the  opening  of  a  manlier 
life.  "  After  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year,"  says  the 
Talmud,  **  a  boy  is  to  be  considered  a  youth,^  and  is  to  keep 
the  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.^  Till  he  is  thirteen  his 
religious  duties  are  to  be  performed  for  him  by  his  father, 
but  on  his  thirteenth  birthday  the  parent  is  no  longer 
answerable  for  his  son's  sins."  • ' 

Jesus,  who  had  ended  His  twelfth  year  when  taken  up  to 
the  Passover,  was  thus  ah*eady  a  '*  Son  of  the  Law,"  and,  as 
such,  required  to  perform  all  religious  duties.  The  Tephillin 
or  phylacteries  had,  doubtless,  as  was  usual,  been  put  on  Him 
publicly  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  to  mark,  the  transition 
from  boyhood,  to  remind  Him  that  He  was  henceforth  to 
wear  them,  to  keep  the  fasts,  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  Babbis, 
and  to  think  seriously  of  His  future  calling  in  life.^  He 
would  be  much  freer  therefore,  to  go  where  He  liked,  without 
supervision,  than  a  boy  of  the  same  age  with  us,  and  hence 
all  Jerusalem,  with  its  thousand  wonders,  lay  before  Him,  to 
study  as  He  chose. 

The  week  of  the  feast  ended,  Joseph  and  Mary  tamed 
their  faces  towards  home.  The  confusion  and  bustle  around 
must  have  been  indescribable.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
motley  crowds  of  Easter  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Jordan 
at  the  present  day  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  scene. 
The  start  is  always  made  at  night,  to  escape  the  great  heat 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  darkness,  lighted  only  by  torches,  it 
needs  care  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  At  narrow  or 
difficult  parts  of  the  road  the  noise  and  confusion  are  be- 
wildering— women  in  terror  of  being  trampled  down  by  a 
long  file  of  camels,  tied  one  behind  another;  parents  calling 
for  lost  children ;  friends  shouting  for  friends ;  muleteers 
and  ass  drivers  beating  and  cursing  their  beasts ;  the  whole 
wedged  into  a  moving  mass,  all  alike  excited. 

As  the  distance  ^m  Jerusalem  increased,  and  different 

^  Talmud;  quoted  in  Norh,  p.  131.  *  Jos.,  Ant^  y.  10.  4. 

*  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

«  Beraehoth,  fol.  24.  col  1  in  Nork's  RalhinUehe  Quellm,  p.  131. 

*  Joma,  fol.  82,  eol.  1.  *  Bereshitk  Rabba,  fol.  63. 
7  Talmiid;  quoted  in  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb.,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
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divisionB  branohed  ofiE  to  different  roads,  danger  would  cease, 
and  the  scene  become  more  pictnresqne.  Veiled  women  and 
venerable  men  wonld  pass,  monnted  on  camels,  mnles,  or 
perhaps  horses;  yonnger  men  walking  alongside,  staff  in 
hand ;  children  playing  at  the  side  of  the  pa&  as  the  caval- 
cade slowly  advanced ;  and  the  jonmey  ever  and  anon  be- 
goiled  with  tabret  and  pipe.  Only  when  the  pilgrims  had 
thns  got  away  from  the  first  crowd,  would  it  be  possible  for 
each  group  to  know  if  all  its  members  were  safe. 

Among  many  others,  some  one  of  whose  family  had  for  the 
time  been  separated  from  them  in  the  confusion,  were  Joseph 
and  Mary.  On  reaching  their  first  night's  encampment  they 
discovered  that  the  boy  Jesus  was  not  in  the  caravan.  He 
had  likely  been  missed  earlier,  but  He  might  be  with  friends 
in  some  other  part  of  the  crowd.  After  seeking  diligently* 
for  Him,  however,  without  success,  they  were  greatly  alarmed. 
Amidst  such  vast  multitudes  He  might  be  lost  to  them  for 
ever. 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  which  they 
re-entered  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  But  they  could 
learn  nothing  of  Him  till  the  day  after,  when,  at  last,  they 
found  Him  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  held  in  the 
Temple  courts. 

These  schools  were  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  They 
were  open,  and  any  one  entering  might  answer  or  propose  a 
question.^  The  Babbi  sat  on  a  high  seat ;  his  scholars  on 
the  ground,  at  his  feet,  in  half -circles :  their  one  study  the 
Law,  with  its  Babbinical  comments. 

In  the  school  in  which  Jesus  was  found,  a  number  of 
Brfibbis  ^  were  present,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  Passover 
season.  The  gentle  Hillel — ^the  Looser— was  perhaps  still 
alive,  and  may  possibly  have  been  among  them.  The  harsh 
and  strict  Shammai — the  Binder — ^his  old  rival,  had  been 
long  dead.^  Hillel's  son,  Babban  Simeon,  and  even  his 
greater  grandson,  Gamaliel,  the  future  teacher  of  St.  Paul, 
may  have  been  of  the  number,  though  Gamaliel  would,  then, 
like  Jesus,  be  only  a  boy.  Hanan,  or  Annas,  son  of  Seth, 
had  been  just  appointed  ^  high  priest,  but  did  not  likely  see 
Him,  as  a  boy,  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  crucify.  Apart 
from  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  priests  and  the  Babbis, 
ho  woxdd  be  too  busy  with  his  monopoly  of  doves  for  the 
Temple,  to  care  for  the  discussions  of  the  schools,  for  ho 

1  Luke  ii.  46.  *  aj>.  7. 
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owned  tlie  shops  for  doves  on  Monnt  Olivet,  and  sold  them 
for  a  piece  of  gold,  thongh  the  Law  had  chosen  them^  as 
offerings  sxdted  for  the  poorest  from  their  commonness  and 
cheapness. 

Among  the  famous  men,  then,  apparently,  living  in  Jem- 
salem,  was  Babbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zacchai,  afterwards  repnted 
a  prophet,  from  his  once  crying  out^-when  the  Temple  gate 
opened  of  itself — "  Temple,  Temple,  why  do  yon  frighten  ns  ? 
We  know  that  thou  will  shortly  be  destroyi^,  for  its  says — ' 
*  Open,  Lebanon,  thy  gates,  and  let  fire  devonr  thy  cedars/  "* 
Jonathan  Ben  XTzziel,  the  Targnmist,  revered  by  his  nation ; 
Eabbi  Ben  Bnta,  who,  thongh  of  Shammai's  sehool,  was 
almost  as  mild  as  Hillel,  and,  like  him,  had  a  great  reputation 
for  Babbinical  sanctity ;  now  blind  these  many  years,  for 
Herod  had  put  out  his  eyes ;  Dosithai  of  Jethma,  a  zealous 
opponent  of  Herod ;  Zadok,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising 
of  Judas  the  Gaulonite ;  Boethos,  father  of  one  of  Herod's 
wives — ^the  second  Mariamne— *  once  high  priest,  and  now  the 
head  of  the  courtly  Herodian  and  B6man  party ;  Nicodemus, 
who  afterwards  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  the  rich  Joseph 
of  Arimathea, — in  a  grave  given  by  whom  JesuB  was  after- 
wards to  lie,  were  all  apparently,  then  alive>  But  we  can 
only  conjecture  in  whose  presence  Jesus  sat,  for  dates  are 
sadly  wanting.  One  picture  alone  survives  in  Scripture,  of 
Helo^w  boyhood  in  its  noblest  beauty — ^that  of  David,  with 
his  lustrous  eyes,  auburn  hair,  and  lovely  features.^  It  is  no 
great  stretch  of  fancy  to  believe  tiiat  He  who  was  at  once 
David's  heir  and  his  lord — the  Son  of  David  in  a  sense  higher 
than  man  had  dreamed — ^realized  the  name  not  less  in  Bis 
personal  beauty  than  in  other  respects.  The  passion  of  His 
soul — ^to  learn  more  of  His  Father's  business^ — ^had  led  Him 
naturally  to  the  famed  schools  in  His  Father's  house,  where 
the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  His  nation  made  the  holy 
books,  in  which  that  Father's  will  was  revealed,  their  lifelong 
study.  The  mystery  of  His  own  nature  and  of  His  relations  to 
His  Father  in  Heaven  was  dawning  on  Him  more  and  more. 
His  mother's  words,  from  time  to  time,  had  daily  a  deeper 
and  more  wondrous  significance,  and  His  sinless  spirit  lived 
in  ever  growing  communion  with  imseen  and  etemfil  re- 

^  Dertnbourg.'p.  iGS. 

*  Quoted  from  the  Talmud  in  Delitzseh,  Dnrch  KranhheiU 

*  AnUy  XY.  9.  8.    Bell.  Jud.,  i.  28.  4. 

^  llicott's  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  p.  92. 

*  Sam.  XTi.  11 ;  xrii.  42. 
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alities.  He  had  natnrallyv  therefore,  sought  those  who  could 
open  for  Him  the  fountains  of  Heavenly  wisdom  for  which 
His  whole  being  panted,  and  was  the  keenest  listener,  and  the 
most  eager  in  His  questions,  of  all  the  group  seated  at  their 
feet.  The  days  would  come  when  no  further  growth  was 
possible,  and  then  He  would  sit  in  the  courts  of  the  same 
Templ^  as  a  teacher  who  needed  no  human  help.  As  yet, 
however,  He  could  not  honour  His  Father  more  than  by  seek- 
ing, as  a  child,  to  know  His  holy  Word  from  its  ^credited 
expounders.*  Enthusiasm  so  pure  and  lofty  in  one  so  young, 
lighting  up  the  beauty  of  such  eyes  and  features,  may  well 
have  filled  the  heart  of  the  gravest  Babbi  with  wonder  and 
delight. 

In  this  school  of  the  Rabbis  Mary  and  Joseph  found  Him, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  others,  at  the  feet  of  the  half- 
circle  of  "  doctors,"  His  whole  soul  so  absorbed  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  that  He  had  forgotten  all  other  thoughts : 
His  family  circle — ^the  flight  of  time.  It  was  no  wonder  to 
find  Him  in  such  a  place,  for  as  "  a  Son  of  the  Law  "  it  was 
only  what  a  Jew  expected,  but  it  might  well  amaze  them 
that  He  had  been  so  engrossed  with  such  matters  as  to  be 
still  there,  after  the  feast  was  over,  and  not  only  Mary  and 
Joseph,  but  the  great  throng  of  pilgrims,  had  left  for  home. 
As  befitted  her  higher  relationship,  and  with  the  greater 
zeal  natural  to  a  mother's  love  in  such  a  case,  she,  not 
Joseph,  spoke.  **  Son,"  said  she,  "  why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt 
with  us  ?  Behold,  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sor- 
rowing." It  seemed  so  strange  that  one  so  gentle,  docile,  and 
loving,  who  had  never  given  them  an  anxious  thought  by  any 
childish  frowardness,  should  cause  them  such  pain  and  alarm. 
The  answer,  gentle  and  lofty,  must  have  fallen  on  Mary's 
heart  as  a  soft  rebuke,  though  she  could  not  understand  its 
fulness  of  meaning :  "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ?  There 
was  no  place  where  I  could  so  surely  be  as  in  My  Father's 
house — ^there  were  no  matters  which  could  so  rightfully  fill 
My  thoughts  as  His  ?  "  Her  Son  was  outgrowing  His  child- 
hood :  the  light  of  a  higher  world  was  breaking  in  on  His 
soul ;  the  claims  of  the  home  of  Nazareth  were  fading  before 
others  infinitely  greater  and  holier. 

A  sinless  chUdSiood  had  made  the  past  a  long  dream  of 
peace  and  love  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  and  this  only 
deepened  as  the  simplicity  of  early  years  passed  into  the  ripe- 
ness of  a  perfect  manhood.  Though  He  must  have  felt  the 
growing  Stance  between  Himself  and  Joseph,  or  even  Mary : 
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their  weakness  and  His  own  strength ;  their  simplicity  and 
His  own  wisdom ;  their  frail  hiunanity,  touched  bj  daily  sin, 
and  His  own  pnre  and  sinless  nature,  He  remained  subject  to 
them,  as  if  only  like  others.  If  ever  there  was  a  son  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  claim  independence  it  was  He, 
and  yet,  to  sanctify  and  enforce  filial  obedience  for  ever,  He 
lived  on,  under  their  humble  roof,  exemplary  in  the  implicit 
and  far-reaching  obedience  of  a  Jewish  youth  to  his  parents."' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
EABIiT  YEABS. 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  years  after  the  Passover  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  a  deep  obscnrity  rests  over  the  life  of  Jesns. 
Like  His  cousin  John,  or  the  shepherd  Moses,  or  the  youthful 
David,  He  came  before  the  world  at  last,  only  after  a  long 
and  hnmble  seclusion.  The  quiet  valley  and  hills  of  Nazareth 
saw  Him  gradually  ripen  into  youth  and  manhood — as  son, 
brother,  citizen,  neighbour,  friend — ^like  others.^  There  was 
no  sudden  or  miraculous  disclosure  of  His  Divine  greatness. 
Like  the  grain  in  the  fields  beneath  His  early  home.  His 
.  growth  was  imperceptible.  The  white,  flat-roofed  houses  of 
tiD-day  are,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  those  amidst  which 
He  played  as  a  child,  and  lived  as  a  man ;  vines  shading  the 
walls;  doves  sunning  themselves  on  the  flat  roofs;  the 
arrangements,  within,  as  simple,  as  they  are  unpretending, 
without.  A  few  mats  on  the  floor,  a  built  seat  running  along 
the  wall,  spread  with  some  modest  cushions  and  the  bright 
Quilts  on  which  the  inmates  sleep  at  night,  and  serving  by 
day  as  shelf  for  the  few  dishes  in  common  use ;  a  painted 
chest  in  the  comer;  some  large  clay  water  jars,  their  mouths 
filled,  perhaps,  with  sweet  herbs,  to  keep  the  contents  cool 
and  fresh ;  the  only  light  that  entering  by  the  open  door;  a 
low,  round,  painted,  wooden  stool,  brought,  at  meals,  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  hold  the  tray  and  dish,  round 
which  the  household  sit,  with  crossed  knees,  on  mats — supply 
the  picture  of  a  house  at  Nazareth  of  the  humbler  type.  It 
may  be  that  differences  in  details  were  found  in  early  times, 
for  many  of  the  houses  of  ancient  Chorazin  are  yet  tolerably 
perfect,  and  show  some  variations  from  present  dwellings. 
Generally  square,  they  ranged  downwards  in  size,  from  about 
30  feet  each  way,  and  had  one  or  two  columns  in  the  centre, 
to  support  the  flat  roof.  The  walls,  which  are  still,  in  some 
cases,  six  feet  high,  and  about  two  feet  thick,  were  built  of 

^  Luke  ii.  52. 
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masonry  or  of  loose  blocks  of  basalt,  Chorazin  being  on  tbe 
volcanic  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  and  not,  like  Nazaretb, 
on  limestone  hills.  A  low  doorway  opened  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  walls,  and  each  house  had  windows  a  foot  high 
and  abont  six  inches  broad.  Bnt,  like  the  honses  of  to-day, 
most  had  only  one  chamber,  though  some  were  divided  into 
four.^ 

In  the  shelter  of  some  such  home,  in  one  of  the  narrow, 
stony  streets  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  grew  up.  On  the  hill-sides, 
in  the  little  crossways  between  the  houses,  in  the  rude 
gardens,  in  the  fields  below  the  town,  beside  the  bounteous 
fountain  outside  the  houses,  near  the  road — from  which  the 
village  mothers  and  daughters  still  bear  the  water  for  their 
households — He  was  a  child  among  other  children.  As  He 
grew,  year  by  year,  His  great  eyes  would  shine  with  a  spiri- 
tual brightness,  and  His  mind  would  be  filled  with  strange 
loneliness  that  would  separate  Him  from  most.  He  must, 
inevitably,  have,  early,  seemed  as  if  raised  above  everything 
earthly,  and  no  impure  word  or  thought  would  appear  befit- 
ting in  His  presence.  As  a  growing  lad.  He  would  i^lready 
feel  the  isolation  which,  in  His  later  years,  became  so  extreme, 
for  how  could  sinlessness  be  at  home  with  sin  and  weakness  P 
He  would  seek  the  society  of  the  elders  rather  than  of  the 
young,  and,  while  devoted  to  Joseph,  would  be  altogether  so 
to  HTs  mother.  The  habits  of  His  later  life  let  us  imagine 
that,  even  in  His  youth,  He  often  withdrew  to  the  loneliest 
retreats  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  round,  and  we  may 
fancy  that  Mary,  knowing  His  ways,  would  cease,  after  a 
time,  to  wonder  where  He  was.^  One  height,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  often  visited :  the  mountain-top  above  the  village, 
from  which  His  eye  could  wander  over  the  wondrous  land- 
scape. 

The  Passover,  though  the  greatest  religious  solenmity  of 
the  year,  was  only  one  in  a  continually  recurring  series. 
Four  times  each  year,  in  July,  October,  January,  and  March, 
different  events  in  the  national  history  would  be  more  or  less 
strictly  observed  in  the  Jewish  community  at  Nazareth, 
Special  fasts  were,  moreover,  ordered,  from  time  to  time,  in 
seasons  of  public  danger  or  distress.  These  days,  set  apart 
for  repentance  and  prayer,  excited  a  general  and  deep  re- 
ligious feeling.     At  all  times  striking,  they  sometimes,  in 

^  Recovery  of  Palestine,  p.  847. 

*  See  Delitz8ch*B  Dureh  Krankheit,  p.  155. 
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exceptional  cases,  were  singnliurly  impressiye.  On  special 
public  humiliations  all  the  people  covered  themselves  with 
sackcloth,  and  strewed  ashes  on  their  heads,  as  they  stood 
before  the  Beader^s  desk,  bronght  from  the  synagogue  into 
some  open  place,  and  similarly  draped  in  mourning.  Jesus 
must  have  seen  this,  and  how  ashes  were  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  local  judges  and  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  on  such  a  day, 
and  He  must  have  listened  to  the  Babbi  calling  on  all  present 
to  repent,  and  to  the  prayers  and  penitential  psalms  which 
followed,  and  to  the  trumpets  ^  wailing  at  the  close  of  each. 
He  may  have  gone  with  Joseph  and  all  the  congregation, 
when  the  service  ended,  to  the  burial-place  of  the  village  to 
lament. 

But  such  sadness  was  by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  the 
national  religion.  Fifty  days  after  the  Passover,  multitudes 
were  once  more  in  motion  towards  Jerusalem,  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  or  First-Fruits.  The  vast  nxmibers  present 
at  it  are  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  was 
one  of  the  three  great  festivities  of  the  year,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  iu  His  Nazareth  life  Jesus  and  the  house- 
hold of  Joseph,  as  a  whole,  took  part  in  so  great  and  universal 
a  rejoicing. 

The  intending  pilgrims  in  Nazareth  and  the  district  round 
met  in  the  town,  as  a  convenient  centre,  to  arrange  for  the 
journey.  As  before  the  Passover,  however,  no  one  slept  in 
any  house  immediately  before  starting,  all  going  out  into  the 
open  country  and  sleeping  somewhere  in  the  open  air,  lest  a 
death  might  happen  where  they  lodged,  and  defile  them,  so 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  feast.  They  had  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  6th  of  Siwan  (June),  on  which  and  the 
7th  the  feast  was  held,  and,  therefore,  set  oR  some  days  before. 
The  early  harvest  was  mostly  over,  so  that  many  could  go. 
Wives,  unmarried  sisters,  and  children  accompanied  not  a 
few.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  sacrifice  and  feasting, 
were  driven  gently  along  with  the  bands  of  pilgrims,  and 
strings  of  asses  and  camels,  laden  with  provisions  and  simple 
necessaries,  or  with  free-will  gifts  to  the  Temple,  or  bearing 
the  old  or  feeble,  lengthened  the  train.  Every  one  wore 
festal  clothes,  and  not  a  few  carried  garlands  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  cool  banks  of  streams,  or  some  well,  offered 
resting-places  by  the  way,  and  the  pure  water,  with  melons, 
datesy  or  cucumbers,  su£S.ced  for  their  simple  food.    DifEerent 

^  Jottf  Tol.  L  p.  185. 
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bands  nniied  as  they  passed  fresh  towns  and  villages.  All 
were  ronsed,  each  morning,  with  the  cry,  ^  Rise,  let  ns  go  up 
to  Zion,  to  the  Eternal,  our  God !  **  The  offerings  of  first- 
fruits — the  choicest  of  the  year — ^in  baskets  of  willows,  or 
even  of  gold  or  silver ;  doves  for  bnmt-offerings,  with  their 
wings  bonnd,  and  the  ox,  intended  for  a  peace-offering, — its 
horns  gilded,  and  bound  with  wreaths  of  olive, — ^went  first, 
Flntes  forthwith  stnick  np,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  on,  to 
the  chant,  "I  was  glad  when  they  said  to  me.  We  shall  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  ^  Similar  hymns  cheered  them 
ever  and  anon  on  each  day's  march.  When  within  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  all  was  enthusiasm.  Many  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  in  devotion,  lifting  their  hands  to  heaven. 
Presently  all  burst  into  the  grand  ode,  "  Beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides 
of  the  North,  the  city  of  the  great  King  " — ^the  excitement 
culminating  in  the  climax — ^**  For  this  God  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever ;  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."  A 
halt  was  now  made  to  get  everything  in  order.  All  arrayed 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  The  wheatsheaves  were 
wreathed  with  lilies  and  the  first-fruits  bedded  in  flowers,  and 
set  out  as  effectively  as  possible.  Each  company  unrolled  its 
banner,  bearing  the  name  of  the  town  or  village  from  which 
it  came.  When  near  the  city,  priests  in  their  white  robes 
came  out  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  a  throng  of  citizens 
in  holiday  dress ;  and  as  they  entered  the  gates  they  sang 
aloud  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes,  the  Psalm,  *'I  was  glad 
when  they  said  to  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem."'  The 
workmen  at  their  trades  in  the  streets,  or  at  their  doors,  rose 
in  honour  of  the  procession  as  it  passed,  with  the  greeting, 
"  Men  of  Nazareth  (or  elsewhere),  welcome ! "  a  great  crowd 
as  they  advanced,  filling  the  air  with  gladness.  At  the 
Temple  hill,  every  one,  rich  and  i)Oor — for  all  shared  in  these 
processions — took  his  basket  on  his  shoulder  and  ascended  to 
the  Court  of  the  Men,  where  the  Levites  met  them,  and  fell 
into  the  procession,  singing,  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments, 
the  Psalm,  beginning,  "  Biallelujah !  Praise  God  in  His 
sanctuary;  praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power." ^ 
"  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  Thou  hast  heard  me,  and  hast 
not  let  mine  enemies  rejoice  over  me."*  The  doves  hanging 
from  the  baskets  were  now  handed  to  the  priests  for  burnt 

1  P0.  cmi.  1.  «  Ps.  oxxu.  2.  •  Ps.  cl.  «  Ps.  xli.  11. 
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offerings,  and  the  first-fruits  and  gilts  delivered,  with  the 
words  prescribed  hj  Moses,  "I  profess  this  day  unto  the 
Lord  thy  Ood  that  I  am  come  into  the  conntrj  which  the 
Lord  sware  to  oar  Others  to  give  ns.^  And  now,  behold,  I 
hare  brought  the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  which  Thou,  O 
Lord,  hast  given  me."  The  pilgrims  then  left  the  Temple, 
followed  by  a  great  throng,  some  to  lodge  with  relations  and 
friends,  others  with  some  of  the  many  hosts  inviting  them. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  Jesns  was  more  than  once 
a  spectator  of  such  rejoicings,  and  often  in  His  eariier  years 
saw  the  vast  encampments  of  pilgrims  from  every  part,  round 
the  city:  the  tents  spread  on  each  house-top  to  lo^ge  the 
overflowing  visitors;  the  windows  and  doors  decked  with 
branches  A  trees,  and  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers,  the 
streets  fluttering  with  iMmners  wreathed  with  roses  and  lilies, 
and  filled  with  gay  throngs. 

Li  the  month  of  August  another  festivity  drew  many  from 
Nazareth  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  middle  of  that  month '  the 
wood  for  the  Temple,  which  all  Jews  had  to  contribute,  was 
taken  to  the  capitai  with  great  rejoicings.  The  1st  of  Octo- 
ber,' which  was  celebrated  as  New  Year's  Day,  or  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  was  the  next  event  in  the  religious  calendar  of 
the  months.  As  the  day  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year, 
it  was  ushered  in,  over  the  land,  by  a  blast  of  trumpets,* 
and  special  sacrifices  were  offered  in  Jerusalem.  No  work 
was  done.  It  was  the  day,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  on  which 
an  account  was  taken  by  Ood  of  the  acts  of  the  past  year ; 
the  day  of  judgment,^  on  which  the  destiny  of  every  one 
for  the  coming  year  was  written  in  the  Heavenly  books. 
It  was  a  fast,  therefore,  rather  than  a  festival.  The  syna- 
gogues were  visited  earlier  than  usual  for  a  week  before  it ; 
special  prayers  were  offered,  and  no  one  ate  till  mid-day  or 
even  tiU  sunset.  In  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  as  elsewhere, 
its  eve  was  like  that  of  a  Sabbath.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  event  in  a  household  like  that  of  Joseph.^ 

The  eight  days  that  followed  were  the  Jewish  Lent,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Day  of  Atonement,*  a  time  so  solemn  and 
sacred  that  it  was  known  as  the  bat.?    It  was  a  Sabbath  of 


^  Dent.  zxTi.  8, 10.  *  The  16th  of  Ab. 

'  liBru    It  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  our  October,  however. 

*  PUD  W    Cyclo,  Bib.  Lit,,  Art.  New  Year.  •  Cohen,  p.  251. 

•  10th  Tisri  (October).  7  in  Tahnud  K^t^ 
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Sabbaths :  a  day  of  entire  rest.^  Tbe  entire  people  £a8ted 
dnring  the  twenty-four  lionrs.*  Worldly  and  nonsehold 
affairs  were  neglected ;  no  one  even  batbed.  The  wbole  day 
was  spent  in  the  synagogue*,  where  each  stood  wrapped  in 
the  white  shroud,  and  wearing  the  white  cap,  in  which  he 
was  hereafter  to  be  buried.^  As  was  befitting,  all  disputes 
between  friends  and  neighbours  were  required  to  be  settled 
before  it  began.  Each  made  a  formal  confession  of  his  sins 
before  God,  in  words  duly  prescribed.  It  was  the  most 
solemn  day  of  the  Jewish  year. 

In  the  Temple  the  high  priest  alone  officiated.  Jesus 
woxdd  early  hear  how,  for  seven  days  before,  he  had  gone 
through  daily  rehearsals  of  every  rite,  for  fear  of  his  intro- 
ducing Sadducean  innovations,  and  had  been  cleansed  by 
sprinklings  of  holy  water>  He  would  hear  how  the  night 
before  the  great  day  was  spent  in  reading  to  him,  or  hearing 
him  read  aloud,  to  keep  him  awake,  for  he  must  not  sleep  till 
after  next  sunset.  How  must  He  have  felt  the  puerility  of 
Eabbinism  when  He  learned  that  the  supreme  pontifE  of  the 
nation  had  to  change  his  dress,  on  the  great  day,  six  times, 
to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  eight  times,  and  to  bathe  his 
whole  body  five  times,  between  dawn  and  sunset !  ^  The  high 
priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  four  times,^  to  offer  incense, 
to  pray,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  goat  towards  the  mercy 
seat;  and,  at  the  close,  to  bring  out  the  tenser.  Jesus  must 
often  have  seen  him,  clad  in  white,  his  golden  robes  laid 
aside,  with  bare  feet  and  covered  head,  drawing  aside  the 
veil,  and  passing  alone  into  the  awful  darkness  which  no  one 
but  he  ever  invaded,  and  he  only  on  this  one  day  of  the  year,^ 
Bites  so  countless  and  intricate  that  even  the  historian  of 
Judaism  will  not  attempt  to  recount  them :  ^  the  services  of 
hundreds  of  priests,^  the  whole  culminating  in  a  threefold 
confession  of  sin  for  the  nation :  the  utterance  ten  times  of 
the  mysterious  name  of  God,  and  the  formal  absolution  of 
Israel  with  the  sprinkling  of  blood :  the  vast  congregation  of 
worshippers  prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth  three  times, 
with  the  cry,  "  Bless^  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever,"'  at 
each  utterance  of  the  awful  name,  the  high  priest  respond- 


^  Based  on  Lev.  xvi.  1-84;  xxiii.  26-82.    Num.  xxix.  7-11. 

*  Jostt  vol.  i.  p.  181.        "  Pressel,  Art.  Fatten,    Herzog,  vol.  iv.  p.  884. 

*  Num.  six.  18.    Jott,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  '  Jott,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

*  Some  say  five  timeB.  7  Jott,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

*  Fax  over  500.    Sehilte  Hogg, 
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lag  after  each  shout,  ^'Te  are  clean!''  were  all  seen  and 
watched,  again  and  again,  by  the  futnre  Saviour. 

These  high  solemnities  over,  the  day  ended  in  a  reaction 
natural  to  the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  exhausted  high 
priest  left  the  Temple,  accompanied  by  throngs,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  safety,  than  a  religious  feast  began  at  Jeru- 
salem, and,  we  may  be  sure,  over  all  the  land.  The  gardens 
below  Mount  Zion,  and  round  the  walls,  were  gay  with  the 
maidens  of  the  city,  dressed  in  white,  gone  to  meet  the 
youths,  who  were  to  choose  their  future  wives,  that  evening, 
from  among  them. 

Five  days  later  came  the  closing  great  feast  of  the  year — 
that  of  Tabernacles^  with  its  rejoicings — one  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals  at  which  every  Israelite  was  required, 
if  possible,  to  make  a  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  celebrated 
the  Forty  Years'  Wandering  in  tents,  but  it  was  also  the 
great  harvest  thanksgiviug  for  the  fruits  of  the  year,  now 
fully  gathered.*  Like  others,  Jesus,  doubtless,  orten  lived 
for  the  week,  at  least  by  day,  in  booths  of  living  twigs, 
which  rose  in  every  court,  on  every  roof,  and  in  the  streets 
and  open  places  of  Jerusalem,''— and  watched  the  crowds 
bearing  offerings  of  the  best  of  their  fruit  to  the  Temple : 
each  carrying  a  palm  or  citron  branch  as  a  sign  of  joy. 
The  merry  feasting  in  every  house:  the  illuminated  city: 
the  universal  joy,  were  familiar  to  Him.^ 

The  26th  of  Kislew — our  December — commemorated  the 
re-opening  of  the  Temple  *  by  Judas  Maccabasus,  after  its 
profanation  by  the  Syrians.*  It  brought  another  week  of 
universal  rejoicings.  All  through  the  land  the  people  assem- 
bled in  their  synagogues,  carrying  branches  of  palm  and 
other  trees  in  their  hands,  and  held  jubilant  services.  No 
fast  or  mourning  could  commence  during  the  feast,  and  a 
blaze  of  lamps,  kmtems,  and  torches  illuminated  every  house, 
within  and  without,  each  evening.'  In  Jerusalem  the  Temple 
itself  was  thus  lighted  up.  The  young  of  every  household 
heard  the  stirring  deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  to  rouse  them  to 
noble  emulation,  and  with  these  were  linked  the  story  of  the 
heroic  Judith  and  the  Assyrian  Holofemes.  There  was  no 
child  in  Nazareth  that  did  not  know  them. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  brightened  the  interval  between  that 
of  Tabernacles  and  the  Passover.    It  was  held  on  the  I4th 

>  Winer,  R,  W.  B.,  Art.  LaubhUtUnfeit.       >  1  Maoo.  iv.  52-59. 
*  1  Mace.  iv.  52-^.     2]ifaeo.  z.  6. 
11 
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and  15th  Adar — ^parfc  of  our  February  and  Marcli — ^to 
embodj  the  national  joy  at  the  deliverance,  by  Esther,  of 
their  forefathers  in  Persia,  from  the  designs  of  HaTnan.  The 
whole  book  of  Esther  was  read  at  the  synagogue  service  of 
the  evening  before,  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  great  event 
alive;  the  children  raising  their  loudest  and  angriest  cries 
at  every  mention  of  the  name  of  Haman ;  the  congregation 
stamping  on  the  floor,  with  Eastern  demonstrativeness,  and 
imprecating,  from  every  voice,  the  curse,  **  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out.  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  Year  by 
year,  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue,  Jesus  must  have  seen  and 
heard  all  this,  and  how  the  Reader  tried  to  read  in  one 
breath,  the  verses  in  which  Haman  and  his  sons  are  jointly 
mentioned,  to  show  that  they  were  hanged  together. 

Such  was  the  Jewish  religious  year,  with  its  fifty-nine 
,f east  days  and  its  background  of  fastings,  as  it  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  Jesus.^  Each  incident  had  its  special  religious 
colouring,  and  the  aggregate  influence,  constantly  recurring, 
impressed  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  on  the  national  language, 
thoughts,  and  life.  Religion  and  politics,  moreover,  are 
identical  in  a  theocracy,  and  thus  the  two  principles  which 
most  powerfully  move  mankind  constantly  agitated  every 
breast.  In  such  an  atmosphere  Christ  spent  His  whole 
earthly  life. 

But  neither  the  synagogue  services,  nor  the  feasts  at 
Jerusalem,  which  the  Galilaaans  delighted  to  attend,  were 
the  supreme  influences,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  growth  of 
Jesus  in  ''  wisdom."  Like  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  they 
were  only  so  many  aids  to  the  understanding  of  that  sacred 
book,  in  which  His  heavenly  Father  had  revealed  Himself  to 
Israel.  The  Gospels  show,  in  every  page,  that,  like  Timothy,^ 
Jesus,  from  a  child,  knew  "  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In  such 
a  household  as  that  of  Joseph,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
were  in  daily  use,  for  there,  if  anywhere,  the  Rabbinical 
rule  would  be  strictly  observed,  that  "  three  who  eat  together 
without  talking  of  the  Law,  are  as  if  they  were  eating 
(heathen)  sacrifices."  ^  The  directness,  joy,  and  naturalness 
of  Christ's  religion  speak  of  the  unconstrained  and  holy 
influences  around  Him  in  early  years.  .A  wise  and  tender 
guidance  in  the  things  of  God,  leading  the  way  to  heaven, 
^  well  as  pointing  it  out,  must  have  marked  both  Mary  and 
Joseph.     The  fond"  pictures  of  home  and  childhood  in  the 

»  Wi'ner,  Art.  FetU.  *  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  «  PirH  Aboth,  ill.  6. 
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Gospels,  speak  of  personal  recollections.  The  allusions  to 
the  innocent  playing  of  cluldren ;  to  their  being  nearest  the 
■Kingdom  of  Heaven;  the  picture  of  a  father  powerless 
against  his  child's  entreaty ;  and  that  touching  outburst  at 
His  own  homelessness,  compared  even  with  the  birds  and  the 
f oxes,^  show  how  Christ's  mind  went  back,  through  life,  to 
the  pure  and  happy  memories  of  Nazareth. 

Mary  and  Joseph,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  were,  themselves, 
the  earliest  teachers  of  Jesus.  At  their  knees  He  must  have 
.first  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Pious  Jewish  parents 
took  especial  care  to  have  a  manuscript  of  the  Law,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  characters,  as  their  especial  domestic  treasure. 
Even  so  early  as  the  Asmonean  kings,  such  rolls  were  so 
common  in  private  houses,^  that  the  fury  of  the  Syrian  king, 
who  wished  to  introduce  the  Greek  customs  and  religion, 
was  especially  directed  against  them.  In  Joseph's  day,  the 
supreme  influence  of  the  Babbis  and  Pharisees  must  have 
deepened  into  a  passion  the  desire  to  possess  such  a  symbol 
of  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  Israel.  Richer  families  would 
have  a  complete  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  parchment, 
or  on  Egyptian  papyrus ;  humbler  homes  would  boast  a  copy 
of  the  Law,  or  a  Psalter,  and  all,  alike,  gloried  in  the  verses 
on  their  door-posts  and  in  their  phylacteries.*  Children  had 
small  rolls,  containing  the  Sch'ma,  or  the  Hallel,  or  the 
history  of  Creation  to  the  flood,  or  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
Leviticus."* 

From  the  modest  but  priceless  instructions  of  home,  Jesus 
woxdd,  doubtless,  pass  to  the  school  in  the  synagogue,  where 
He  would  learn  more  of  the  Law,  and  be  taught  to  write,^  or 
rather,  to  print, — for  His  writing  would  be  in  the  old  Hebrew 
characters — ^the  only  ones  then  in  use. 

His  deep  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  shows  itself  through- 
out the  Gospels.  He  has  a  quotation  ready  to  meet  every 
hostile  question.  It  was  so  profound  that  it  forced  even  His 
enemies  to  recognise  Him  as  a  Babbi.  His  frequent  retort 
on  the  Babbis  themselves — "  Have  ye  not  read  ?  "  •  and  the 
deep  insight  into  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  which  opposes  to 
rubrics  and  forms  the  quickening  power  of  a  higher  life, 

>  Matt.  viii.  20 ;  zi  16 ;  xix.  13-15.    Luke  zv.  12. 

*  1  Maco.  i.  56,  57.    Jos.,  Aia,^  zii.  5.  4. 

>  Dent.  vi.  8,  9.  Lev.  xiii.  9.  Dent.  zi.  18.  Job.,  AnU^  iv.  8. 13. 
Dent.  tI.  4-6 ;  zi.  13-22 ;  vi.  4-10.    Ezod.  ziil.  8,  9. 

*  Herzfeldt  voL  iii.  p.  267.  '  John  viii.  8. 

*  Matt.  zii.  3 ;  ziz.  4 ;  zzi.  16,  42 ;  zziL  31.    Mark  ii.  25. 
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prore  how  intenselj  He  must  have  studkd  the  sacred  books, 
and  that  the  zeal  that  drew  Him,  in  His  boyhood,  to  the 
Temple  school  at  Jerusalem,  to  hear  them  explained,  was  the 
sacred  passion  of  His  life.  In  the  Gospels  we  find  two  quo- 
tations from  Genesis,  two  from  Exodus,  one  from  Numbers, 
two  from  Deuteronomy,  seyen  from  ^e  Psalms,  five  from 
Isaiah,  one  from  Hosea,  one  from  Jonah,  two  from  Malachiy 
two  from  Daniel,  one  &om  Micah,  and  one  from  Zechariah, 
respectively.'  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  as 
familiar  to  Him  as  the.  Magnificat  shows  it  to  have  been  to 
His  mother,  Mary.*  It  was  from  the  clear  fountain  of  the 
ancient  oracles  His  childhood  drank  in  the  wisdom  that 
Cometh  from  above.  They  had  been  His  only  school-book, 
and  they  were  the  unwearying  joy  of  His  whole  life.  From 
them  He  taught  the  higher  spiritual  worship  which  contrasted 
so  strongly  with  the  worship  of  the  letter.  It  was  to  them 
He  appealed  when  He  rejected  what  was  worthless  and 
trifiing  in  the  religious  teaching  of  His  day. 

The  long  years  of  retired  and  humble  life  in  Nazareth 
were  passed  in  no  ignoble  idleness  and  dependence.  The 
people  of  the  town  ^ew  Jesus  as,  like  Joseph,  a  carpenter,^ 
labouring  for  His  daily  bread  at  the  occupations  which  offered 
themselves  in  His  calling.  Study  and  handiwork  were 
familiarly  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  carried  with 
them  no  such  ideas  of  incompatibility  as  with  us.  ^*  Love 
handiwork,"  said  Shemaia,  a  teacher  of  Hillel,^  and  it  was  a 
proverbial  saying  in  the  family  of  Gamaliel,  that  to  unite 
the  study  of  the  Law  with  a  trade  kept  awav  sin,  whereas 
study  alone  was  dangerous  and  disappointing.^  Babbis  who 
gave  a  third  of  the  day  to  study,  a  third  to  prayer,  and  a 
third  to  labour,  are  mentioned  with  special  honour.  Stories 
were  fondly  told  of  famous  teachers  carrying  their  work-stools 
to  their  schools,  and  how  Babbi  Phinehas  was  working  as  a 
mason  when  chosen  as  high-priest.'*  Of  the  Babbis  in  honour 
in  Christ's  day  or  later,  some  were  millers,  others  carpenters, 
cobblers,  tailors,  bakers,  surgeons,  builders,  surveyors,  money- 
changers, scribes,  carriers,  smiths,  and  even  sextons.^  In  a 
nation  where  no  teacher  could  receive  payment  for  his  in- 
structions the  honest  industry  which  gained  self-support 
brought  no  false  shame. 

»  Markyi.8.  «  P.  iiftotfc,  i.  10. 

s  P.Abath,  ii.  2.  «  Sifra,  td.  Malbim.  1. 192  b. 

*  Delitzsoh,  Lehntand  u.  Bandwirk,  p.  75. 
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The  years  at  Nazareth  mndt  have  been  diligently  used  in 
the  observation  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  of  man,  as 
well  as  of  written  revelation.  The  Qospek  show,  thronghont, 
that  nothing  escaped  the  eve  of  Jesus.  The  lilies  and  the 
grass  of  the  ^eld,  as  He  paints  them  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  the  hen>  as  it  gathers  its  young,  in  its  mother's  love, 
under  its  widespread  wings ;  the  birds  of  the  air,  as  they  eat 
and  drink,  without  care,  from  the  bounty  around  them ;  the 
lambs  which  run  to  follow  the  shepherd,  but  sometimes  go 
astray  and  are  lost  in  the  wilderness;  the  dogs  so  familiar 
in  Eastern  cities ;  the,  foxes  that  make  their  holes  in  the 
thickets ;  the  silent  plants  and  flowers,  the  humble  life  of  the 
creatures  of  the  woods,  the  air,  the  fold,  and  the  street,  were 
all,  alike,  noticed  in  these  early  years  of  preparation.  Nor 
was  man  neglected.  The  sports  of  childhood ;  the  rejoicings 
of  riper  life ;  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom ;  the  mourner  and 
the  dead ;  the  castles  and  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  silken 
robes  of  the  great ;  the  rich  owners  of  field  and  vineyard;  the 
steward,  the  travelling  iperohant,  the  beggar,  the  debtor ;  the 
toil  of  the  sower  and  of  the  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  or  of 
the  fisher  on  the  lake ;  the  sweat  of  the  worker ;  the  sighs 
of  those  in  chains,  or  in  the  dungeon,  were  seen,  and  heard, 
and  remembered.  Nor  did  He  rest  merely  in  superficial 
observation.  The  possessions,  joys,  and  sufferings  of  men, 
their  w(»*ds^andacts,  their  euatams,  their  pride  or  humility, 
pretence  or  sincerity,  failings  or  merits,  were  treasured  as 
materials  from  which,  one  day,  to  paint  them  to  themselves. 
He  had,  moreover,  the  same  keen  eye  to  note  the  good  in 
those  round  Hun  as  their  unworthy  striving  and  planning, 
their  avarice,  ambition,  passion,  or  selfishness.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  noblest  characteristic  in  this  constant  keen-sightedness, 
that  amidst  all  the  imperfections  and  faults  prevailing.  He 
never  failed  to  evoke  the  hidden  good  which  He  often  saw 
even  in  the  most  hopeless.^ 

Publicans  and  sinners  were  not  rejected.  Even  in  them 
He  discovered  a  better  self.  In  Zaccheus  He  sees  a  son  of 
Abraham ;  in  Mary  Magdalene  He  gains  a  weeping  penitent, 
and  in  the  dying  robber  He  welcomes  back  a  returning 
prodigal.  Nor  was  it  mere  intellectual  penetration  that  thus 
laid  bare  the  secrets  of  every  heart.  His  search  of  the  bosom 
is  pervaded  throughout  with  the  breath  of  the  warmest  love.l 
As  the  brother  and  friend  of  all,  who  has  come  to  seek  and  to 

^  Matt.  vii.  9-11 ;  xiL  85.    Luke  xiiL  16 ;  ziz.  9. 
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saye  that  wliicli  was  lost,^  He  looks  at  men  with  eyes  of  in- 
finite pity,  whatever  their  race. 

The  life  of  Nazareth,  in  its  qniet  and  obscTirity,  is  passed 
over  in  a  few  lines  by  the  Evangelists ;  but  in  the  counsels 
of  Gk>d  it  had  its  fall  and  all-wise  purpose,  from  first  to  last, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  gre&t  work  of  the  closing  years  of  onr 
Lord's  Hfe.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Him  otherwise  than  as 
furnished  from  His  first  appearance  in  the  world  with  all 
that  was  needful  in  its  Saviour;  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
divine  Word,  though  for  a  time  silent;  the  Light  which 
should  shine  in  darkness,  though  still,  for  a  time,  concealed. 
He  must  have  been  marked  out  from  all  around  Him  by 
His  higher  spiritual  nature,  and  separated  by  it  from  all 
fellowship  with  evil.*  Yet,  in  His  human  nature,  there  must 
have  been  the  same  gradual  development  as  in  other  men ; 
such  a  development  as,  by  its  even  and  steadfast  advance, 
made  His  life  apparently  in  nothing  different  from  that  of 
His  fellow  townsmen,  else  they  would  not  have  felt  the  won- 
der at  Him  which  they  afterwards  evinced.  The  laws  and 
processes  of  ordinary  human  Hfe  must  have  been  left  to 
mould  and  form  His  manhood — the  same  habits  of  inquiry ; 
the  same  need  of  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind;  of 
patience  during  long  expectation ;  of  reconciliation  to  home 
duties  and  daily  self-denials;  of  calm  strength  that  leans 
only  upon  God.  He  must  have  looked  out  on  the  world  of 
men  from  the  calm  retreat  of  those  years  as  He,  doubtless, 
often  did  on  the  matchless  landscape  from  the  hill  above  the 
village.  The  strength  and  weakness  of  the  systems  of  the 
day ;  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  human  world,  would  be 
watched  and  noted  with  never-tiring  survey,  as  were  the 
hillR  and  valleys,  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  the  scene 
around.  Year  after  vear  passed,  and  still  found  Him  at  His 
daily  toil,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come.  In  gentle 
patience,  in  transparent  blamelessness  of  life;  in  natural  and 
ever-active  goodness ;  in  tender  love  and  ready  favour  to  all 
around ;  loved,  honoured,  but  half  veiled  in  the  mysterious 
light  of  perfect  manhood  and  kindling  divinity,  thirty  years 
passed  quietly  away.^ 

*  On  this  subject  see  a  fine  passage  in  Eeim*8  Jesu  v,  Nazara^  vol.  i. 
pp.  444,  445 ;  and  another  in  Keim*s  ChristtUt  p.  10. 

*  See  Sermon  by  Schleiermaoher,  Predigten,  ii.  55. 

>  See  a  Sermon  by  Boberison  of  Brighton,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

LIFE  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

"DBSIDES  the  humbler  schools  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
-*-'  there  were  others  in  Jemsalem,  and  in  some  of  the 
lai^r  centres  of  population,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  in  which 
a  higher  education  was  given  by  the  Rabbis — ^the  learned 
class  of  the  nation.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  attract 
Jesus  to  such  schools,  though  He  had  been  so  eager  in  His 
attendance  during  His  first  brief  visit  to  Jerusalem.  It  may 
be  that  even  so  short  a  trial  was  enough  to  show  Him  how 
little  coxdd  be  gained  from  them. 

The  wonderful  revival  of  Judaism  under  Ezra  and  his 
associates  had  had  the  most  lasting  effect  on  the  nation.  An 
order  known,  indifferently,  as  "  Scribes,"*  "  Teachers  of  the 
Law,"  or  "  Rabbis,"  ^  gradually  rose,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  Law  exclusively,  and  became  the  recog- 
nised authorities  in  all  matters  connected  with  it.  It  had 
been  a  command  of  the  Great  Synagogue  that  those  who 
were  learned  in  the  Law  should  zealously  teach  it  to  younger 
men,  and,  thus,  schools  rose  erelong  in  which  famous 
Rabbis  gathered  large  numbers  of  students.  The  supreme 
distinction  accorded  to  the  Rabbi  in  society  at  large,  in 
which  he  was  by  far  the  foremost  personage :  the  exaggerated 
reverence  claimed  for  his  office  by  his  order  itself,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  superstitious  homage  of  the  people ;  the 
constant  necessity  for  reference  to  its  members,  under  a 
religion  which  prescribed  rules  for  every  detail  of  social  or 
private  life,  and,  not  least,  the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  a 
Rabbi  was  open  to  the  humblest  who  acquired  the  necessary 
learning,  made  the  schools  very  popular.  As  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  in  the  middle  ages,  if  he  entered  the  Church,  might 
rise  above  the  haughtiest  noble,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  villager 
might  rise  above  even  the  high  priest,  by  becoming  a  Rabbi. 
It  was,  doubtless,  remembered,  in  Christ's  day,  that  some 

1  Joit,  vol.  i  p.  93. 
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sixty  years  before,  when  the  high  priest  had  been  retuming 
from  the  Temple  after  the  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
attended,  according  to  cnstom,  by  a  crowd,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  having  come  safely  from  the  terrors  of  the  Awful 
Presence,  and  to  escort  him  to  his  dwelling — ^two  Babbis 
haying  chanced  to  pass  by,  the  people  left  the  high  priest, 
greatly  to  his  indignation,  and  paid  reverence,  instead,  to  the 
Teachers  of  the  Law.^  The  most  abject  prostration  of  in- 
tellect and  sonl  before  any  priesthood  never  surpassed  that 
of  the  Jew  before  the  Babbi. 

From  their  scholars  the  Rabbis  demanded  the  most  pro- 
found reverence.  "The  honour,"  says  the  Talmud,'  "due 
to  a  Teacher  borders  on  that  due  to  God."  If  a  choice  were 
necessary  between  one's  father  and  a  Babbi,  the  Rabbi  must 
have  the  preference.  A  father  has  only  brought  him  into 
the  world,  but  the  Rabbi,  who  teaches  him  wisdom,  brings 
him  to  the  life  hereafter.  If  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi  be 
carrying  burdens,  the  burden  of  the  Rabbi  must  be  carried 
for  him,  and  not  that  of  the  father.  If  one's  father  and  a 
Rabbi  be  both  in  prison,  the  Rabbi  must  first  be  redeemed, 
and  only  then,  the  father.*  The  common  discourse  of  a 
Rabbi  was  to  be  reverenced  sa  much  as  the  Law.^  To  dis- 
pute with  one,  or  murmur  against  him,  was  a  crime  as  great 
as  to  do  the  same  towards  the  Almighty.^  Their  words  must 
be  received  as  words  of  the  living  Ood.^  As  in  the  blind 
passive  obedience  required  from  the  Jesuits,*  a  scholar  of  the 
Rabbis  was  required  to  accept  what  his  master  taught,  if  he 
said  that  the  left  hand  was  the  right.?  A  scholar  who  did 
not  rise  up  before  his  Rabbi  could  not  hope  to  live  long, 
because  "  he  feareth  not  before  God."  ^  It  was  a  principle 
universally  accepted  that  "  the  sayiugs  of  the  Scribes  were 
weightier  than  those  of  the  Law."  * 

The  transmission  of  the  as  yet  unwritten  opinions  of 
former  Rabbis — ^forming  an  ever-growing  mass  of  tradition 
— ^was  the  special  aim  of  the  Rabbis  of  each  age.    In  the 

'  Jostt  vol.  i.  p.  251.  «  Quoted  in  SeMrer^  p.  442. 

"  Bava  Metzia,  ii.  11,  quoted  by  Gfr&rer,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

*  Eitenmenger,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

*  EUenmenger,  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332.  The  texts  quoted  in  support  ol  this 
are  Num.  xx.  13 ;  xxvi.  9. 

•  Eisenmengert  vol.  i.  pp.  456,  457. 
7  Eitenmenger^  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

>  Ecoles.  viii.  13.    EUenmenger,  voL  !•  p.  835. 

•  Jo8t,  voL  i.  p.  93. 
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coTirse  of  centuries  many  of  tho  Mossdc  laws  had  beoome 
inapplicable  to  the  altered  state  of  tilings,  and  cub  their  literal 
observance  had  become  impossible,  new  prescriptions  began 
to  be  invented,  after  the  Retnm,  to  perpetuate  their  spirit. 
Many  were  virtually  obsolete:  others  required  careful  ex- 
position by  the  Eabbis.  The  comments  thus  delivered 
formed,  as  time  rolled  on,  a  great  body  of  unwritten  law, 
which  claimed  equal  authority  with  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
was  necessarily  known  in  any  full  degree  only  by  the  pro- 
fessional Babbis,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study.  It 
might  be  increased,  but  could  never  be  altered  or  superseded 
in  any  particular.  Once  uttered,  a  Rabbi's  words  remained 
law  for  ever,  though  they  might  be  explained  away  and 
virtually  ignored,  while  affected  to  be  followed. 

Uniformity  of  belief  and  ritual  practice  was  the  one  grand 
design  of  the  founders  of  Judaism ;  the  moulding  the  whole 
religious  life  of  the  nation  to  such  a  machine-like  discipline 
as  would  make  any  variation  from  the  customs  of  the  past 
well-nigh  impossible.  A  universal,  death-like  conservatism^ 
permitting  no  change  in  successive  ages,  was  established,  as 
the  grand  security  for  a  separate  national  existence,  by  its 
isolatii^  the  Jew  from  all  other  races,  and  keeping  him  for 
ever  apart.  For  this  end,  not  only  was  that  paxt  of  the 
Law  which  concerned  the  common  life  of  the  people — their 
Sabbaths,  feast  days,  jubilees,  offerings,  sacrifices,  tithes,  the 
Temple  and  Synagogue  worship,  civil  and  criminal  law, 
marriage,  and  the  like — ^expUuned,  commented  on,  and 
minutely  ordered  by  the  Babbis,  but  also  that  portion  of  it 
which  related  only  to  the  private  duties  of  individuals  in 
their  daily  religious  life.  Their  food,  their  clothes,  their 
journeys,  their  occupations:  indeed,  every  act  of  their  lives,, 
and  almost  their  every  thought,  were  brought  under  Eab- 
binical  rules.  To  perpetuate  the  Law,  a  "hedge"  of  out- 
lying commands  was  set  round  it,  which,  in  Christ's  day,  had 
become  so  "  heavy  and  grievous  a  burden,"  ^  that  even  the 
Talmud  denounces  it  as  a  vexatious  oppression.^  So  vast 
had  the  accumulation  of  precepts  become,  by  an  endless 
series  of  refined  deductions  from  the  Scriptures— often  con-, 
nected  with  them  only  by  a  very  thin  thread  at  best — ^that 
the  Eabbis  themselves  have  compared  their  laws  on  the 
proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  mountain  which  hangs 
on  a  hair.' 

^  Matt,  zsiii.  4.  *  Soia,  f.  2a 

*  Hansrath,  N.  T.  Z,  G.,  tol.  L  p.  89. 
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In  the  later  Grecian  age,*  when  heathen  culture  was 
patronized  by  the  Saddncean  high  priests,  and  foreign 
customs  were  in  increasing  favour  with  the  people,  the 
Babbis,  who  were  the  zealots  or  puritans  of  Judaism,  sought 
to  stem  the  flood  of  corruption,  by  enforcing  increased  strict- 
ness in  the  observance  of  the  multitudinous  precepts  they 
had  already  established.  From  that  time  unconditional 
obedience  was  required  to  every  Rabbinical  law. 

A  system  which  admitted  no  change :  in  which  the  least 
originality  of  thought  was  heresy:  which  required  the 
mechanical  labour  of  a  lifetime  to  master  its  details,  and 
which  occupied  its  teachers  with  the  most  trifling  casuistry, 
could  have  only  one  result — ^to  degenerate,  to  a  great  extent, 
into  puerilities  and  outward  forms. 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  uninteresting  to  quote,  at  any 
great  length,  illustrations  of  the  working  of  such  a  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  in  daily  life,  but  an  example  or  two 
will  show  the  system  to  which  Jesus  opposed  the  freedom 
of  a  spiritual  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  condition 
of  a  people  who  had  submitted  to  such  mental  and  bodily 
bondage. 

One  of  the  great  questions  discussed  by  the  Babbis  was 
ceremonial  purity  and  defilement,  a  subject  so  wide  that  it 
gave  rise  to  countless  rules.  Uncleanness  could  be  con- 
tracted in  many  ways ;  among  others,  by  the  vessels  used  in 
eating,  and  hence  it  was  a  vital  matter  to  know  what  might 
be  used,  and  what  must  be  avoided.  In  hollow  dishes  of 
clay  or  pottery,  the  inside  and  bottom  contracted  and  caused 
uncleanness,  but  not  the  outside,  and  they  could  only  be 
cleansed  by  breaking.  The  pieces,  however,  might  still 
defile,  and  hence  it  was  keenly  discussed  how  small  the 
fragments  must  be  to  ensure  safety.  If  a  dish  or  vessel  had 
contained  a  16g  of  oil,  a  fragment  could  still  defile  that  held 
as  much  oil  as  would  anoint  the  great  toe ;  if  it  had  held 
from  a  16g  to  a  seah,  the  fragment,  to  be  dangerous,  must 
hold  the  fourth  of  a  Idg ;  if  it  had  held  from  two  or  three 
seahs  to  five,  a  piece  of  it  could  defile  if  it  held  a  16g.  As, 
however,  hollow  earthen  vessels  contracted  uncleanness  only 
on  the  inside,  not  on  the  out,  some  could  not  become  unclean 
— ^as,  for  instance,  a  flat  plate  without  a  rim,  an  open  coal 
shovel,  a  perforated  roaster  for  wheat  or  grain,  brick-moulds, 
and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plate  with  a  rim,  a  covered 
coal  shovel,  a  dish  with  raised  ^visions  inside,  an  earthen 
spice-box,  or  an  inkstand  with  any  divisions,  may  become 
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unclean.  Flat  dishes  of  wood,  leather,  bone,  or  glass,  do  not 
contract  nncleanness,  bnt  hollow  ones  might  do  so,  not  only 
like  earthen  ones,  inside,  but  also  outside.  If  they  are 
broken  they  are  clean,  but  the  broken  part  is  unclean  if 
large  enough  to  hold  a  pomegranate.  H  a  chest,  or  cup- 
board, wants  a  foot,  it  is  clean,  whatever  its  size,  and  a 
three-footed  table,  wanting  even  two  feet,  is  clean,  but  it 
may  be  made  unclean  if  wanting  the  whole  three  feet,  and 
the  flat  top  be  used  as  a  dish.  A  bench  which  wants  one 
of  the  side  boards,  or  even  the  two,  is  clean,  but  if  a  piece 
remain  a  handbreadth  wide,  it  may  defile.  If  the  hands  are 
clean,  and  the  ontside  of  a  goblet  unclean,  the  hands  are  not 
defiled  by  the  outside,  if  the  goblet  be  held  by  the  proper 
part.  Every  thing  of  metal,  that  has  a  special  name,  may 
defile,  except  a  door,  a  door  bolt,  a  lock,  a  hinge,  or  a  door 
knocker.  Straight  blowing  horns  are  clean;  others  may 
defile.  If  the  mouthpiece  is  of  metal,  it  may  defile.  If  a 
wooden  key  have  metal  teeth,  it  may  defile,  but  if  the  key 
be  of  metal  and  the  teeth  of  wood,  it  is  clean. 

The  removal  of  nncleanness  was  no  less  complicated. 
Even  the  kind  of  water  to  be  used  for  the  different  kinds  of 
cleansing,  for  sprinkling  the  hands,  for  dipping  vessels  into, 
and  for  purifying  baths  for  the  person,  caused  no  little  dis- 
pute. Six  kinds  of  water  were  distinguished,  each  of  higher 
worth  than  the  other.  First — A  pool,  or  the  water  in  a  pit, 
cistern,  or  ditch,  and  hill  water  that  no  longer  flows,  and 
collected  water,  of  not  less  quantity  than  forty  seahs,^  if  it 
has  not  been  defiled,  is  suitable  for  preparing  the  heave- 
offering  of  dough,  or  for  the  legal  washing  of  the  hands. 
Second — ^Water  that  still  flows  may  be  used  for  the  heave- 
offering  (Teruma),  and  for  washing  the  hands.  Third — 
Collected  water,  to  the  amount  of  forty  seahs,  may  be  used 
for  a  bath  for  purification,  and  for  dipping  vessels  into. 
Fourth — A  spring  with  little  water,  to  which  water  that  has 
been  drawn  is  added,  is  fit  for  a  bath,  though  it  do  not  flow, 
and  is  the  same  as  pure  spring  water,  in  so  far  that  vessels 
may  be  cleansed  in  it,  though  there  be  only  a  little  water. 
Fifth — Flowing  water  which  is  warm,  or  impregnated  with 
minerals,  cleanses  by  its  flowing;  and  lastly,  sixth — Pure 
spring  water  may  be  used  as  a  bath  by  those  who  have  sores, 
or  for  sprinkling  a  leper,  and  may  be  mixed  with  the  ashes 
of  purification* 

^  A  scab  was  1}  gallons. 
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These  general  principles  formed  the  bask  of  an  endless 
detail  of  casuistry.  Thus,  the  Mischna  discourses,  at  weari- 
some length,  under  what  circumstances  and  conditions 
"  collected  water " — that  is,  rain,  spring,  or  flowing  water, 
that  is  not  drawn,  but  is  led  into  a  reservoir  directly,  by 
pipes  or  channels — ^may  be  used  for  bathing,  and  for  the 
immersion  of  vessels ;  and  the  great  point  is  decided  to  be 
that  no  drawn  water  shall  have  mixed  with  it,  A  fourth 
of  a  16g  ^  of  drawn  water  in  the  reservoir,  beforehand,  makes 
the  water  that  afterwards  falls  or  runs  into  it  unfit  for  a 
bath,  but  it  requires  three  16g  of  drawn  water  to  do  this,  if 
there  were  water  already  in  the  reservoir.  If  any  vessels 
are  put  under  the  pipe  emptying  itself  into  the  bath,  it 
becomes  drawn  water,  and  is  unfit  for  a  bath.  Shammai's 
school  made  it  the  same  whether  the  vessel  were  set  down 
on  purpose,  or  only  forgotten;  but  Bjllel's  school  decided 
that  if  it  had  been  forgotten,  the  water  might  still  be  used 
for  a  bath.  If  drawn  water  and  rain  water  have  mixed,  in 
the  court-yard,  or  in  a  hollow,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  bath- 
room, the  bath  may  be  used,  if  most  of  the  water  be  fitting, 
but  not  if  the  proportion  be  reversed.  This,  however,  only 
takes  effect  if  they  have  mixed  before  entering  the  bath.  If 
both  flow  into  the  bath,  the  bath  may  be  taken,  if  it  be 
known  certainly  that  forty  seahs  of  proper  water  ran  in 
before  three  16g  of  unsuitable  water,  but  otherwise  it  must 
not  be  taken.  There  was  endless  discussion,  also,  whether 
snow,  hail,  hoarfrost,  ice,  and  the  like,  could  be  used  to  fill 
up  a  bath.  So  simple  an  act  as  the  washing  of  one's  hands 
before  eating  entailed  the  utmost  care  not  to  transgress 
some  Rabbinical  rule.  The  water  could  only  be  poured  from 
certain  kinds  of  vessels,  it  must  be  water  of  a  special  kind, 
only  certain  persons,  in  certain  legal  conditions,  could  pour 
it,  and  it  was  a  momentous  point  that  the  water  should  be 
poured  neither  too  far  up  the  arm  nor  too  low  towards  the 
hand.^ 

This  ceremonial  slavery  owed  its  rise  to  the  reaction  from 
the  Syrian  attempts  to  overthrow  the  national  faith.  The 
Rabbis  of  the  austere  but  noble  puritan  party,  which  had 
delivered  their  country,  sought  to  widen  the  gulf,  for  the 
future,  between  Judaism  and  all  other  creeds,  by  laying  a 
fresh  stress  on  legal  purity  and  the  reverse,  and  their 
scholars  strove  to  keep  their  rules  as  strictly  as  possible. 

^  A  Idg  was  a  half-pint.  *  SchUrert  pp.  491-495. 
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The  dread  of  tonebing  anytliiiig  unclean,  and  the  conaequent 
self- withdrawal  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
ordinaiy  interconrse  of  life,  soon  showed  itself  in  the  name— • 
Parush,  or  Fhaiisee — ^for  those  thus  "separated*"  In  the 
hands  of  this  party,  cleanness  and  nndeanness  steadily  grew 
to  a  system  of  endless  refinements. 

Ceremonial  pnritv  had,  at  first,  been  strictly  obserred  only 
by  the  priests,  for  the  people  at  large  were  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attend  to  the  many  details  required.  After  the 
MaccabsBan  revival,  however,  greater  carefulness  was  de- 
manded. A  priest,  or  Levite,  lost  the  privileges  of  his  caste 
if  he  hesitated  to  fulfil  any  of  the  ritual  obligations  it 
entailed,  and  a  proselyte  was  rejected  who  would  not  under- 
take all  that  was  required  from  an  Israelite.  For  Israelites 
themselves,  these  ceremonial  rules  were  greatly  extended, 
and  any  neglect  of  them  was  noted  unfavourably.  The 
tithes,  etc.,  were  strictly  demanded  from  all  produce,  and 
were  either  entirely  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  or  could  be  so 
only  under  fixed  conditions,  while  a  wide  sweep  of  injunc- 
tions and  rules  was  introduced  as  to  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  even  in  every  detail  of  family  life. 

Those,  including,  of  course,  the  Babbis,  who  undertook  to 
observe  all  these  rules,  henceforth  formed  a  kind  of  union  of 
"  Comrades,"  or  "  Haberim,"  which  any  one  might  enter — 
all  who  did  not  join  them  being  stigmatized  as  ignorant 
Am-haaretzin,  or  boorish  rabble. 

It  was  to  this  league  that  the  amazing  development  of 
legalism  was  latterly  due.  Careful  inquiry  was  everywhere 
instituted  to  ascertain  if  all  dues  for  priests,  Levites,  or  the 
poor  were  regularljr  paid.  An  indefinite  due  (Temma)  for 
the  priests,  and  a  tithe  for  them  and  the  Levites,  were  re- 
quired each  year  from  every  kind  of  farm  or  garden  produce 
even  the  sniallest,^  and  from  all  live  stock,  and  property, 
of  any  kind,  and  a  second  tenth  each  third  ^ear  for  the  poor. 
Nor  were  these  demands  confined  to  Israehtes  living  in  the 
strictly  Jewish  territory ;  they  were,  after  a  time,  extended 
over  those  neighbouring  countries  in  which  Jews  had  settled. 
These  material  results  were  only  a  subordinate,  advantage  of 
this  widely  extended  claim;  it  established  an  organized 
system  of  all-pervading  influence  in  social  intercourse,  and 
on  the  private  life  of  every  household.  Part  of  the  dues 
was  koly^  and  to  use  anything  hohf  was  a  mortal  sin.    Every 

I  Matt,  xziii.  23. 
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purcliaser  had,  therefore,  to  make  certain  beforehand  whether 
they  had  been  paid  from  what  he  proposed  to  buy,  though 
many  things  in  the  markets  came  from  abroad,  or  had  been 
grown  or  made  by  others  than  Jews,  or  were  nnder  other 
complications  as  regarded  their  liability  to  tithe  and  gift. 

To  save  heavy  loss  it  was  conceded  that  the  Teruma 
should  be  strictly  separated,  bnt  the  various  tithes  were 
apparently  left  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  though  the  assurance 
of  an  owner  that  evei^hing  had  been  tithed  could  only  be 
taken  if  the  seller  could  prove  his  trustworthiness.  Failing 
this,  all  produce,  and  whatever  was  made  from  it,  was  re- 
garded as  doubtful,^  and  the  Teruma,  or  holy  portion,  was  to 
be  taken  from  it  before  it  could  be  used.  The  second  tithe 
might  be  turned  into  money,  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily 
consumed  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  obligatory,  however,  to 
separate  the  first  tithe,  or  that  for  the  poor,  since  a  doubt 
hung  on  the  matter,  and  so  the  Levite  or  the  poor  must 
prove  their  claim.  These  harassing  regulations  shut  off  strict 
Jews  from  either  buying  or  accepting  hospitality  from  any 
but  their  own  nation,*  and  made  it  imperative  on  every  fruit 
or  food  seller  to  establish  his  trustworthiness,  by  joining  the 
union  of  the  "  Comrades,"  or  "  Separated " — that  is,  the 
"  Pharisees."  It  required  for  this,  only  a  declaration  before 
three  of  the  Babbis,  and  afterwards  before  three  "trust- 
worthy "  persons,  that  one  would  henceforth  abstain  from  all 
that  had  not  been  tithed.  Henceforth,  not  only  was  personal 
trustworthiness  established,  but  that  of  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  and  even  of  his  descendants,  so  long  as  no  ground 
of  suspicion  was  raised  against  his  wife,  children,  or  slaves. 

The  nation  was  thus  gradually  divided  into  Haberim  and 
Am-haaretzin — strict  followers  of  the  Babbis  and  despised 
rabble, — and  intercourse  and  hospitality  between  the  two 
classes  became  steadily  more  circumscribed,  till  it  well-nigh 
ceased,  as  the  laws  of  the  Babbis  grew  more  exacting.  It 
was  difficult,  for  instance,  when  from  home,  to  ascertain 
the  conscientiousness  of  a  host,  companion,  or  tradesman ; 
scruples  rose  whether  produce  that  might  be  foreign  was 
liable  to  dues ;  how  far  purchases  not  intended  for  eating 
might  be  used  without  tithing,  and  so  on,  till  all  social 
freedom  was  utterly  hampered,  and  cases  of  conscience 
accumulated  which  afterwards  filled  whole  volumes,  and 
meanwhile  gave  constant  anxiety. 

*  Demoi«Food  for  the  people.      •  Matt.  ix.  11.  Mark  ii.  16.  Luke  xv.  2. 
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This  seH-iBolation  from  the  oommimitj  at  large  of  the 
members  of  the  "  Leagae  of  the  Law/'  procured  them  the 
name  of  P^roshim,  or  Pharisees — HhAt  is,  the  separated — 
and  introdnced  different  grades  of  purity  even  among  them, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  strictness  in  the  observance 
of  the  mnltitudinons  Rabbinical  rales.  BeUgioosness  con- 
sisted, above  eyerything,  in  avoiding  ceremonial  defilement, 
or  removing  it,  if  at  any  time  contracted,  by  prescribed 
washings  and  bathing.  Bnles  for  preserving  Mosaic  purity 
multiplied  the  risks  of  defilement  as  casuistry  increased,  and 
thus  a  graduated  scale  of  '*  holiness  "  was  introduced,  rising 
to  the  harshest  asceticism  in  its  highest  development.  To 
partake  of  anything  from  which  the  due  tithes  had  not  been 
separated,^  or  of  the  tithe  itself,  or  the  priest's  portion,'  the 
hands  must  be  washed.  Before  eating  parts  of  sacrifices  or 
offerings,  a  bath  had  to  be  taken,  and  a  plunge  bath  was 
required  before  the  sprinkling  with  water  of  purification, 
even  if  only  the  hands  were  "  unclean."  But  he  who  bathed 
in  order  to  partake  of  what  was  as  yet  untithed,  had  not  the 
right  to  make  use  of  the  tithe ;  he  who  took  a  bath  to  qualify 
hmi  to  enjoy  the  tithe  could  not  touch  the  priest's  portion ; 
he  who  could  touch  thaty  could  not  eat  what  was  Ao2y,  while 
he  who  might  touch  t^,  must  yet  keep  from  water  of  purifica- 
tion. The  higher  grades,  on  the  other  hand,  included  the 
less  holy.  Even  to  touch  the  clothes  of  a  "  common  man," 
defiled  a  Pharisee;  the  clothes  of  an  ordinary  Pharisee 
were  unclean  to  one  who  could  eat  tithes ;  those  of  an  eater 
of  tithes  to  an  eater  of  offerings ;  and  his,  again,  to  one  who 
enjoyed  the  sprinkUng  of  the  water  of  purification.  Some 
gained  one  grade,  some  another,  but  few  the  highest.  A 
special  initiation,  training,  and  time  of  trial  was  required 
for  each  grade,  from,  thirty  days  for  the  lowest,  to  twelve 
months  for  the  highest* 

Beligiousness  was  thus  measured  by  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete observance  of  ten  thousand  Rabbinical  rules  ^  of  cere- 
monial purity,  and  ^natical  observance  of  them  was  secured, 
not  less  by  religious  pride,  than  by  their  appeal  to  a  spurious 
patriotism,  and  to  self-interest.  This  severe  and  inflexible 
discipline,  which  regulated  every  act  of  life,  foresaw  every 
contingency,  and  interfered  with  common  Hberty,  at  every 
step,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  had  been  slowly  elaborated 

^  Called  Oholin.  >  The  Terama. 

*  Delitzsch,  Jud,  Handwtrkerlebmt  p.  36. 
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bj  the  BabbiSy  to  isolate  the  Jev  from  all  other  nations* 
His  veiy  words  and  thoughts  were  prescribed ;  he  was  less  a 
man  than  a  mechanical  instrument.  Any  doTiation  in  word 
or  deed,  or  even  in  thought,  from  Babbinical  law,  was  re* 
garded  as  impious  .^ 

Theocracies  have  enforced  in  all  ages  a  similar  isolation 
on  their  adherents.  *'  The  kings  of  Egyp^»"  ^^7^  Diodoms, 
'*  could  not  act  as  they  would.  Eyexything  was  ruled  by 
laws,  not  only  in  their  public,  but  even  in  their  most  private 
life.  The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  at  which  special,  duties 
must  be  performed,  were  fixed  by  law.  Those  for  sleep,  for 
rising,  for  bathing,  for  sacrifice,  for  reading,  for  meahi,  for 
walking,  and  much  beside,  were  inflexibly  prescribed*  It 
was  no  less  rigidly  settled  what  tiiey  were  to  eat  at  each 
meal,  and  what  amount  of  wine  they  were  to  drink."  ^  The 
Brahmin  is  under  the  same  rigid  and  all-embracing  tyranny  of 
religious  forms.  His  whole  life  is  covered  -wiih  the  meshes 
of  a  vast  net  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  law  of  Manu 
prescribes  how  he  is  to  eat,  and  what,  how  he  is  to  clothe 
tumself,  drink,  wash  his  feet,  cut  his  nails,  and  hair,  bathe, 
and  perform  even  the  most  private  functions.  It  fixes  the 
rights  and  duties  of  each  caste  and  subdivision  of  caste,  the 
washers,  the  weavers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil^  etc.*  Such 
s^tems  annihilate  individuality,  and  reduce  whole  popula- 
tions to  a  single  type,  which  perpetuates  itself  with  an  un* 
changing  and  almost  indestructible  constancy, .  begetting, 
besides,  a  fanaticism  which,  at  any  moment,  may  burist  into 
flames,  especially  when  identified,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
with  patriotism.  Life  under  the  Jewish  law  had:  already 
kindled  this  spirit  of  scarcely  veiled  revolution  long  before 
our  Lord's  birth. 

An  additional  illustration  of  the  working,  of  Babbinical 
rules  in  Jewish  daily  life  is  afforded  by  those  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  oabbath.  In  Exodus  xvi.  5,  it  is  com- 
manded that  food  for  the  Sabbath  be  prepared  on  the  sixth 
day,  no  doubt  with  the  design  that  the  rest  of  the  servant 
should  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  her  .master  or  mistress.  The 
Rabbis,  pondering  this  command,  raised  the  question  wbether 
au  egg  which  a  hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath  could  be  eaten 
on  the  sacred  day,  and  decided  it  by  a  strict  negative,  if  it 
had  been  laid  by  a  hen  kept  to  lay  ^gs ;  because,  in  that 
case,  it  was  the  result  of  work  begun  on  a  week-day,  and 

»  2Hod,  SicuL,  i,  70. 
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brought  to  an  end  on  tlie  Sabbath.  On  this  the  Babbis 
were  mianimonB.  Bnt  how  would  it  be  if  the  hen  were  one 
intended  not  to. lay  egga,  but  for  eating,  and  how,  if  a  Sab- 
bath,  and  a  feast  day  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  shonld  come 
together?  On  this  point  Shammai,  one  of  the  two  great 
Babbis  of  the  day,  was  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  decided 
that  it  was  lawful  to  eat  the  egg  of  a  hen,  itself  destined  to 
be  eaten,  on  whichever  day  the  egg  had  been  laid.  But 
Hillel,  the  other  great  Babbi,  argued  as  follows  : — Since  the 
egg  has  come  to  maturity  on  a  Sabbath  or  feast  day,  and  is 
therefore  of  unlawful  origin,  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  use 
of  it ;  and  though  it  would  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the 
egg  of  such  a  hen,  laid  on  a  feast  day  or  Sabbath,  not 
followed  or  preceded  by  another  similarly  sacred  day,  yet  it 
must  not  be  eaten  if  two  such  days  come  together,  because, 
otherwise,  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  use  it  on  the 
second  holy  day.  And  since  it  is  forbidden  even  to  carry 
unlawful  food  £x)m  one  place  to  another,  such  an  egg  must 
not  only  not  be  eaten,  but  must  not  be  touched,  to  put  it 
away.  The  conscientious  man,  therefore,  is  not  to  put  a 
finger  on  it,  for  thai  might  lead  to  his  taking  it  altogether 
into  his  hand,  and  is  not  even  to  look  at  it,  for  thai  might 
possibly  make  him  wish  he  could  eat  it.^  Hillel's  opinion 
carried  the  day,  for,  says  the  Talmud,  "  There  came  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying — *  The  words  of  both  are  the  words  of 
the  living  God,  but  the  rule  of  the  school  of  Hillel  is  to  be 
followed.' " 

These  worthless  puerilities  were  in  keeping  with  the  fan- 
tastic exaggerations  in  which  many  of  the  Babbis  delighted. 
What  sh^  we  say  of  a  learned  order,  which  has  treasured 
in  that  great  repertory  of  its  sayings  and  acts,  the  Talmud, 
such  wild  Eastern  inventions  as  that  Adam  when  created, 
was  so  tall,  that  his  head  reached  heaven,  and  so  terrified 
the  angels  by  his  gigantic  size,  that  they  all  ascended  to  the 
upper  heavens,  to  God,  and  said,  "  Lord  of  the  world,  two 
powers  are  in  the  earth ! "  and  that  on  this,  God  put  His 
hand  on  the  head  of  Adam,  and  reduced  his  height  to  only 
a  thousand  cubits — over  fifteen  hundred  feet !  *  We  are  told 
that  there  were  sixty  thousand  towns  in  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  each  with  sixty  thousand  inhabitants ;  that  there  is 

^  Erubin  18  b,  quoted  in  Delitzsch^s  JesuB  «.  Hillel,  p.  22. 
*  Bartolooci*8  Bibliotheca  Babbinica,  quoted  in    Brunet's  EvangUes 
Apocryp?ie8t  p.  171.    Lightfoot's  Hora  Hebraica,  vol.  i.  p.  28,  etc. 
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a  bird  so  large  that  wlien  it  flies  it  intercepts  the  light  of 
the  stm ;  that  when  the  Messiah  comes,  Jemsalem  will  have 
ten  thousand  palaces,  and  the  same  number  of  towers,  that 
there  will  be  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  shops  of  vendors 
of  perfnmes  alone ;  that  Adam  had  two  faces  and  a  tail ; 
that  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  Solomon  measured  not 
less  than  sixtj  cubits ;  and  that  at  one  blow  of  an  axe  David 
killed  two  hundred  men. 

The  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis  was  by 
question  and  answer.  The  teacher  propounded  questions  of 
legal  casuistry  to  the  scholars,  and  let  them  give  their 
opinions,  adding  his  own,  if  he  thought  fit.  The  scholars 
also  could  propose  questions  in  their  tum.^  They  sat,  during 
class  time,  on  the  ground,  the  teacher,  on  a  raised  seat, 
known  as  the  seat  of  Moses  .^  As  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
Law  was  strictly  traditional  and  oral,  teacher  and  scholar 
alike  had  to  depend  entirely  on  memory,  the  one  faculty  of 
supreme  importance  to  both.^  To  attain  high  fame,  a  Eabbi 
must  have  the  reputation  of  knowing  the  whole  immense 
mass  of  tradition  down  to  his  day,  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  cite  authorities  for  any  possible  question.  Originality 
was  superstitiously  dreaded,  and  nothing  more  shrinkingly 
avoided  than  the  giving  any  opinion  unsupported  by  that  of 
some  former  Babbi.  To  forget  a  single  word  he  had  heard 
from  his  teacher  was  an  inexpiable  crime  on  the  part  of  a 
scholar.* 

The  feats  of  memory  produced  by  such  a  system  were  so 
amazing,  that  we  may  readily  credit  the  tradition  of  the 
whole  Talmud  having  been  learned  by  heart,  in  sections,  by 
the  disciples  of  a  Persian  Babbi,  who  feared  that  all  the 
copies  of  it  would  be  destroyed,  in  a  local  persecution,  in  the 
seventh  century.**  The  mass  of  the  Rabbis,  to  use  a  Jewish 
phrase,  must  have  been  mere  book-baskets  ;  •  grown  children, 
full  of  the  opinions  of  others,  but  piously  free  fi'om  any  of  ^ 
their  own — ^the  ideal  of  pedants. 

Officially,  they  were  both  jurists  and  preachers.  They  ex- 
plained, defined,  and  taught  the  Law  in  their  schools  ;  ^  gave 

^  Horce  Hehraica*    Luke  ii.  46. 

*  Acts  xzii.  8.    Jo8t,  vol.  i.  p.  231.    Derenbourg,  p.  65.    Hatt.  xxiii.  8. 

*  Jostt  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

*  Aboth,  iii.  8.    SehUrer,  p.  446.    Ofrihrer,  vol.  L  p.  96. 

»  Quoted  in  Offerer,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  •  Duke's  Blumenlcse,  p.  228. 

7  A  school  of  the  Babbis  was  called  Beth-ha-midrasch— the  house  of 
study,  the  aeademy. 
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j'ndicial  opinions  and  decisions  on  it  in  their  official  meet- 
ings, and  delivered  expositions  of  Scripture,  in  their  own 
style,  to  the  people  in  the  synagogues.  Their  systems  of 
interpretation  were  peculiar.  The  professional  statement 
of  Rabbinical  Law,  on  one  point  or  other,  occupied  them 
chiefly ;  for  every  Babbinical  precept  had  to  be  justified,  not 
only  by  precedents,  but  by  some  reference  to  the  written 
Law,  and  this  often  required  both  tediousness  and  ingenuity. 
There  was  no  end  of  points  on  which  a  legal  opinion  was 
volunteered  from  the  synagogue  pulpit,  and  trifles  infini- 
tesimal to  any  but  Jews,  served  for  ceaseless  wrangling  in 
the  schools.^ 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  gave  even  more  scope  to 
Habbimcal  fancy.  Three  modes  were  in  vogue  :  the  using 
single  letters  to  explain  whole  words  or  clauses  ;  what  was 
called  the  practical  exposition ;  and  what  bore  the  name  of 
the  "  Mystery  " — ^an  elucidation  of  the  lofty  secrets  of  the 
Creation,  the  world  of  angels,  and  such  transcendental  mat- 
ters, from  the  most  improbable  sources.  Rules  were  provided 
for  the  treatment  of  these  difEerent  methods,  but  the  utmost 
license  prevailed,  notwithstanding.  The  nature  and  value 
of  the  instruction  thus  given  may  be  judged  from  some 
illustrations  of  the  teaching,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
respecting  the  secret  power  of  numbers. 

In  the  flist  and  last  verses  of  the  Bible  the  first  letter 
Aleph  («),  occurs  six  times,  and  as  six  alephs  are  equal  to 
our  figures  6,000 — ^for  the  Jews  used  letters  for  figures — ^it 
was  held  to  be  proved  by  this  that  the  world  would  last 
6,000  years.*  Words  in  a  verse  might  be  exchanged  for 
others  whose  letters  were  of  equal  numerical  value.  Thus 
the  statement,  which  greatly  offended  the  Rabbis,  that 
Moses  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman  ^^ — ^in  violation  of 
his  own  law  ^ — ^was  explained  as  a  figure  of  speech  which 
hid  an  orthodox  meaning.  The  letters  of  the  word 
"Cushith"  n^^«,  an  "Ethiopian  woman,"  when  added 
together  as  figures,  represented  736,  and  the  letters  of  the 
much  more  flattering  words,  "  fair  of  face,"  *  made  the  same 
sum,  and,  therefore,  they  were  clearly  the  true  meaning ! 

Another  fancy  was  to  explain  texts  by  putting  the 
numerical  value  of  a  word  in  the  place  of  the  word  itself. 

*  SehUrer,  p.  444  ff.  •  Num.  xii.  1. 

*  Ezod..  xxxiv.  16     Dent.  vii.  8,  4 ;  xziii.  3. 

^  *^^P  *^^\    Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Terse. 
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ThuB,  in  Proverbs  Tiii.  21,  the  word  whioh  we  Iiave  iaraiiB« 
lated — "  substance  " — ^was  read  as  the  nrunber  310,  its  value 
in  figures,  and  the  doctrine  educed  from  it  that  God  will 
give  310  worlds  to  every  just  man  as  his  inheritance  I 

This  strange  system  was  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  that  it  occurs  even  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  early  Christian  writings.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  the 
name  of  "the  Beast"  is  veiled  from  common  eyes  by  the 
mystical  number  666,  but  the  reason  for  its  beiog  so  becomes 
very  apparent  when  we  find  that  it  is  a  cypher  for  the  letters 
of  the  name  of  Nebo.'  The  early  Christians  imagined  that 
God  had  already  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  to 
Abraham  in  the  number  of  his  servants — 318:  for  18  is 
written  in  Greek  letters  IH — the  symbol  of  the  word  Jesus, 
and  300  is  the  letter  T,  which  means  the  Cross  !  ^  With  the 
same  liking  for  mystery,  801  was  used  as  the  symbol  for 
Christ,  because  the  Greek  word  for  dove  (xcpurr^)  makes 
that  cypher,  and  so  do  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega. 

This  love  of  the  mystici^  prevailed  in  all  Rabbinical 
teaching.  Thus  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  Easekiel's 
vision  of  the  Wheel  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  wildest 
fancies.  "Ten  things,''  we  are  told,  "were  created  in  the 
twilight  of  the  first  Sabbath  eve: — ^The  abyss  below  the 
earth  (for  Korah  and  his  company)  ;  the  mouth  of  the 
spring  (of  Miriam,  which  gave  the  tribes  water  in  the  wilder- 
ness) ;  the  mouth  of  Baalam's  she  ass ;  the  rainbow ;  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness;  the  rod  of  Moses;  the  schamir 
(a  worm  which  cleaves  rodcs)  ;  alphabetical  characters ;  the 
characters  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law ;  and  the  Tahles  of  stone 
themselves.  Some  Babbis  add  to  these — evil  spirits,  the 
grave  of  Moses,  and  the  ram  that  was  caught  in  the  thicket.^ 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  as  a  whole ;  though 
even  in  such  sandy  wastes  there  were  not  wanting  specks  of 
verdure,  as  one  still  sees  in  the  Talmud.  Finer  minds  here 
and  there,  for  a  moment ;  gave  a  human  interest  to  these 
teachings,  or  touched  the  heart  by  poetry,  and  simple  feel- 
ing. But,  as  a  rule,  the  "  Law,"  to  the  study  of  which  the 
youth  of  Israel  were  summoned  so  earnestly,  was  a  dreary, 
wilderness  of  worthless  trifling.  The  spell  of  the  age  was 
on  all  minds,  and  bound  them  in  intellectual  slavery.  On 
every  side,  Christ,  in  His  childhood  and  youth,  heam  such 
studies  extolled  as  the  sum  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  one  pur- 

^  Epi$.  Bamah.  o.  9.  *  Sehurtr,  p.  450. 
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snit  Bupremelj  pleasing  to  Ood.  Yet  He  rose  wholly  abore 
them,  and  with  immense  originality  and  force  of  mind, 
valued  them  at  their  true  worthlessness,  leaving  no  trace  of 
their  spirit  in  the  Gospels,  but  breathing,  instead,  only  that 
of  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom.  It  has  been  some- 
times insinuated  that  He  only  followed  the  teachers  of  His 
nation :  that  He  was  indebted  to  Hillel,  or  to  the  Pharisees 
as  a  class :  ^  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  latter 
were  the  representatives  of  all  that  He  most  utterly  opposed, 
and  the  distance  between  Him  and  Hillel  may  be  measured 
by  their  respective  estimates  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond,  which  the  Babbi  treated  so  lightly  as  to  sanction 
divorce,  if  a  wife  burned  her  husband's  dinner.^ 

1  Delitxflbh's  HUUl  u,  Jmu»,  p.  27.    See  it  poMHm,  for  further  ffliutra- 
tions  of  HiUel*s  moialify. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 
JI7DEA  UKDEB  ABCHELAUS  AND  BOME. 

THE  death  of  Herod  remoyed  the  strong  hand  that  for 
more  than  a  generation  had  repressed  alike  the  hatreds 
and  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  Fanaticism  had  muttered  in 
secret,  and  had  at  last  hnrst  out  in  the  tumtdts  at  the 
Temple,  just  before  he  died ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  there 
was  no  one  to  hold  the  wild  forces  in  check  that  had  so  long 
been  pent  up. 

His  reign  had  served  the  purpose,  in  Providence,  of  delay- 
ing the  breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  people  and  its  being 
scattered  among  the  nations,  and  made  its  dissolution  easier 
in  the  end ;  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  called  forth  the 
sympathies  of  heathenism  for  Judaism  more  strongly,  and 
had  conquered  lasting  rights  for  it  among  the  nations,  as 
in  a  sense  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  forerunner  of 
Christianity.^ 

The  rejoicings  of  the  nation,  that  the  scandal  of  an 
Edomite  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David  was  past,  knew 
no  bounds.  A  negro  conqueror,  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  would  scarcely  have 
raised  such  indignant  hatred,  or  have  been  so  revolting  to 
the  national  instincts  of  the  white  population  of  America,  as 
an  Edomite  reigning  on  Mount  Zion  was  to  the  Jews.  Even 
the  founders  of  the  two  races  had  been  mortal  enemies,  as 
the  twin  sons  of  Isaac,  and  Jewish  tradition  embittered 
the  story  of  Genesis,  by  adding  that,  at  last,  Esau  killed 
Jacob  with  an  arrow  from  his  bow.*  When  Israel  was 
coming  from  Egypt,  Edom  had  refused  it  a  passage  through 
its  territory,  and  had  entailed  on  it  the  dreary  years  of 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.*     The  Edomites  had  been 

^  Ketm^  Art.  Herodes,  Sohenkers  Bibel  Lexicon. 

*  Jubil.,  0.  87. 

*  Num.  zx.  14-21.  Jnd.  zi.  17, 18.  The  act  of  Edom  was  the  occasion 
used  by  Providence  in  canying  out  the  threat  in  Nam.  ziv.  83. 
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mofrtal  enemies  of  its  first  king.^  David  had  conquered 
them,  and  he  and  Solomon  had  reigned  over  them.  Li  the 
decline  of  Israel  nnder  its  later  kings,  they  had  been  its 
deadliest  and  most  implacable  foes.  Thej  had  joined  the 
Chaldeans  in  the  final  conquest  of  Judea  nnder  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  had  rejoiced  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  possession  of  its  richer  territory,  and 
adding  it  to  their  own  wild  mountain  land.  The  prophets, 
from  Amos  and  Joel,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,' 
had  denounced  them  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  theo- 
cracy. '*  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wilderness,"  cried  Joel, 
**  for  their  violence  against  the  children  of  Judah ;  because 
they  have  shed  innocent  blood  in  the  land."'  "For  three 
transgressions  of  Edom,  and  for  four,  saith  Jehovah,"  cried 
Amos,  "  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof,  be- 
cause he  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  did 
cast  off  all  pity,  and  his  anger  did  tear  perpetually,  and  he 
kept  his  wrath  for  ever.  But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Teman, 
which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Bozrah."^  Obadiah,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  taunted 
them^  with  having  been  among  the  enemies  of  Israel,  in  the 
day  when  strangers  carried  away  captive  the  force  of  the 
land,  and  foreigners  entered  its  gates  and  cast  lots  on  Jeru- 
salem, and  with  having  rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah 
in  the  day  of  their  destruction.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had 
denounced  the  wrath  of  God  against  them,*  and,  indeed, 
every  prophet  had  proclaimed  them  the  enemies  of  God, 
whom  Israel  was  one  day  to  crush  with  an  utter  destruction. 
During  the  exile  they  took  possession  of  great  part  of  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  were  only  finally  driven  back  by 
John  Hyrcanus,7  -who  conquered  them  130  years  before 
Christ,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  circumcision.  The 
deadly  hatred  of  centuries  was  intensified  by  such  a  history. 
*'Thou  hatest  me,"  says  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  the  book  of 
Jubilees,  "thou  hatest  me  and  my  sons  for  ever,  and  no 
brotherly  love  can  be  kept  with  thee.  Hear  this,  my  word, 
which  I  say — ^When  I  can  change  the  skin  and  the  bristles 
of  a  swine  to  wool,  and  when  horns  spring  from  its  head 
like  the  horns  of  a  sheep,  then  will  I  have  brotherly  love  to 

*  1  Sam.  xiv.  47. 

'  Amos  B.C.  825.    Joel  B.a  810.    Under  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam  H., 
Kings  of  Israel,  and  Amaziah  and  Uzziah,  Kings  of  Judah. 
»  Joel  iii.  19.       *  Amos  i.  H,  12.        *  Obad.  yer.  10.    B.C.  about  685. 

*  Jer.  zliz.  7-22.  Ezek.  zxxv.  13.  See,  also,  Ps.  oxxzvii.  7.  7  b.o.  135-106. 
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thee ;  and  when  wolyes  make  peace  with  lambs,  that  they 
shall  not  devour  them  or  spoil  them,  and  when  they  tnm 
their  hearts  to  each  other  to  do  each  other  good,  then  shall 
I  be  at  peace  with  thee  in  my  heart ;  and  when  the  lion  is 
the  friend  of  the  ox,  and  goes  in  the  yoke  and  ploughs  with 
him,  then  will  I  make  peace  with  thee ;  and  when  the  raven 
grows  white,  then  shaU  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  and  shall 
keep  peace  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  rooted  ont,  and  thy 
sons  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  peace."  ^ 
It  is  thus  that  a  Jew  speaks  of  Edom,  apparently  in  the 
very  days  of  Herod,'  and  it  is  only  the  natnml  culmination, 
when  he  prophesies,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  the  sons  of 
Jacob  will  once  more  subdue  and  make  bond-slaves  of  the 
hated  race.' 

Yet  one  of  this  execrated  and  despised  people  had  for 
more  than  a  generation  ruled  over  Israel !  His  death  was 
the  removal  of  a  national  reproach,  that  had  been  bitter 
bevond  words.  The  hope  of  the  land  now  was  that  the 
abnorred  nsurper  might  prove  the  last  of  his  race  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  Archelaus  in  his  stead  was  even  worse 
than  to  have  had  Herod,  for  he  was  not  only  of  Idumea|^ 
blood,  but  his  mother  was  of  the  equally  hated  race  of  the 
Samaritans  !     Bome,  rather  than  Edom  or  Samaria ! 

Palace  intrigues,  and  especially  the  systematic  whisper- 
ings of  Antipater,  who  hated  his  brothers  as  rivals,  nad 
caused  Herod  to  change  his  will  once  and  again  in  his  last 
years.^  In  the  end  nothing  seemed  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
the  rivalries  of  his  family  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  king- 
dom which  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  lue  to  create.  "Hia 
latest  gained  territories  beyond  the  Jordan  were  left  to 
I^lip,^  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  a  maiden  of  Jerusalem,  whom 
Herod  had  married  for  her  beauty.  Galilee,  with  Perea,  he 
left  to  his  son  Antipas,^  and  Judea,  Idumea,  and  Samaria, 
with  the  title  of  king,  to  Archelaus,^  both  sons  of  Malthace. 
He  had  at  one  time  intended  to  have  left  the  whole  kingdom 
to  Herod,  son  of  the  second  Mariamne,  as  successor  to  Anti- 
pater, but  the  complicity  of  the  mother  of  that  prince  in  the 

»  Jubil,  c.  87. 

*  Dillmann,  Pseudepigraphen,    Herzog,  vol.  zii.  pp.  800-335. 

*  JvML,  0.  38. 

^  B.O.  4.    Jeans  Christ  perhaps  2  or  3  years  old. 

*  Bom  about  b.o.  22  or  21.    Age  now  17  or  18. 

*  Bom  about  b.o.  20.    Age  now  16. 

7  Bom  about  b.o.  22  or  21.    Age  now  17  or  18. 
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intrigues  of  the  Eabbis  was  fatal  to  him.^  Salome,  Herod's 
sister,  tlie  mtUess  enemy  of  the  Maccabsean  family,  received 
the  gift  of  the  towns  of  Janmia  and  Ashdod  in  the  Philistine 
plain,  and  of  Phasaelis,  in  the  palm  groves  of  the  Jordan 
valley. 

As  soon  as  Herod  was  dead  ^  his  sister  Salome  and  her 
hnsband  set  free  a  mtdtitude  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews» 
whom  Herod  had  summoned  to  Jericho,  that  he  might  have 
them  butchered  at  his  own  death.  They  next  assembled  the 
army  and  the  people  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Jericho,  and 
having  read  a  letter  left  by  the  dead  king  for  the  soldiers, 
opened  his  will,  which,  with  his  ring,  was  to  be  carried 
forthwith  to  Osssar,  that  the  settlements  might  be  confirmed, 
and  the  due  acknowledgment  of  dependence  made.  Mean«- 
while,  the  soldiers  hailed  Archelans  as  king,  and  forthwith 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  It  was  noted,  however, 
that  Archelans  held  a  grand  feast  on  the  night  of  his  father's 
death.* 

This  over,  the  funeral  of  Herod  followed,  after  due  pre- 
paration.* All  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  had  been  laid 
under  contribution.  The  body  lay  on  a  couch  of  royal  pur* 
pie ;  a  crown  and  diadem  on  its  head ;  a  sceptre  in  its  right 
hand;  a  purple  pall  covering  the  rest:  the  couch  itself 
standing  on  a  bier  of  gold,  set  with  a  great  display  of  the 
most  precious  stones.  Herod's  sons  and  a  multitude  of  his 
kindred  walked  on  each  side,  or  followed.  Next  came  the 
King's  favourite  regiments:  the  body  guard  given  him  by 
Augustus  at  Cleopatra's  death;  the  Thracian  corps;  the 
German  regiment ;  and  the  regiment  of  Gauls,  all  with  their 
arms,  standards,  and  full  equipments ;  then  the  whole  army, 
horse  and  foot,  in  long  succession,  in  their  proudest  bravery. 
Five  hundred  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  court  carried  sweet 
spices  for  the  burial,  and  so  they  swept  on,  amidst  wailings 
of  martial  music,  and,  doubtless,  of  hu?ed  mourners,  by  slow 
stages,^  to  the  new  fortress  Herodium,  ten  iniles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  dead  king  had  built  a  grand  tomb  for 
himself.  But  if  there  were  pomp  and  pageantry  to  do  him 
honour,  there  was  little  love  on  the  part  either  of  the  nation 
or  of  his  family,  for  Archelans,  who  had  prepared  all  this 
magnificence,  quarrelled  with  his  relations,  on  the  way,  about 

»  Bell  Jud.,  i.  30.  7.  «  b.o.  4. 

*  Ant.,  zvii.  9. 4.  *  Jesus  at  least  4  years  old. 

*  Ant,,  XTU.  8.  3.    BeU.  Jud. ,  i  83.  9. 
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the  succession,  and  scarcely  had  the  corpse  reached  the  first 
half-hour's  stage,  before  disturbances  broke  out  in  Jeru- 
salem.^ 

Archelaus  paid  the  customary  reverence  of  a  seyen  days' 
mourning  after  the  burial,  closing  them  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  f east^  to  the  people.  He  then  laid  aside  his  robes  of 
mourning  and  put  on  white,  and  haying  gone  up  to  the 
Temple,  harangued  the  multitude  from  a  throne  of  gold, 
thanking  them  for  their  ready  submission  to  him,  and 
making  great  promises  for  the  future,  when  he  should  be 
confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus.  The  crowds  heard 
him  peaceably  till  he  ended,  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  some  began  to  clamour  for  a  lightening  of  the  taxes, 
and  others  for  the  liberation  of  those  in  prison  on  account 
of  the  late  religious  insurrection.  All  this  he  readily  pro- 
mised, and  retired  to  the  palace.  Towards  eyening,  how- 
ever, crowds  gathered  at  the  gates,  and  began  lamenting  the 
Babbis  and  youths,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Herod  for 
cutting  down  the  golden  eagle  oyer  the  Temple,  in  the  late 
tumult,  and  demanding  that  the  officials  who  had  executed 
Herod's  commands  should  be  punished ;  clamouring,  besides, 
for  the  deposition  of  Joazar,  of  the  house  of  Boethos,  whom 
Herod,  in  compliment  for  having  married  into  the  family, 
had  appointed  high  priest  in  the  place  of  Mattathias,  a 
friend  of  the  national  cause.'  More  dangerous  still,  they 
demanded  that  Archelaus  should  at  once  rise  against  the 
Bomans,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country.*  His  utmost 
efforts  to  appease  them  were  vain.  Each  day  saw  a  greater 
tumult,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  city  was  filling 
with  countless  multitudes  coming  to  the  Passover,  now  at 
hand.  Force  alone  could  restore  order,  and  this  he  was  at 
last  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  use.  A  bloody  street 
battle  followed,  in  which  3,000  were  slain,  and  the  Passov^er 
guests  were  shut  out  of  the  city,  and  returned  home  without 
having  being  able  to  keep  the  feast.  The  winds,  long 
chained  by  Herod,  had  broken  loose.^ 

Archelaus  forthwith  set  off  for  Bome,  leaving  Philip  regent 
in  his  absence.  Doris,  Herod's  wife,  Salome,  his  sister,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  went  with  him,  ostensibly  to 
support  his  claims,  but  in  reality  to  opposp  him,  for  the 
family  hated  him  as  the  son  of  a  Samaritan,  andf  even  more, 

>  Keim,  Art.  H^rodety  in  Sohenkers  Bibel  Lexicon, 

t  Ant.,  xvii.  6.  ^,         ?  NiQol,  Dam.  in  Muller,  Fragm.,  toI.  ill.,  p.  363. 
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as  a  second  Herod.  Antipas,  also,  started  for  Borne,  to 
plead  his  own  claiifLS  to  the  kingdom,  on  the  strength  of  a 
former  will,  and,  as  the  elder,  was  secretly  snpported  in  his 
enterprise,  with  refined  treachery,  even  by  those  who  escorted 
Archelans. 

The  family  wonld  have  liked  an  oligarchy,  in  which  all 
conld  share,  rather  than  any  king,  but  preferred  a .  Roman 
governor  to  either  Archelans  or  Ajitipas ;  bnt  if  one  of  these 
two  must  be  chosen,  they  wished  Antipas  rather  than  his 
brother,  whom  they  all  hated.  At  Borne  the  two  claimants 
canvassed  eagerly  among  the  Senators,  in  favour  of  their 
rival  causes,  and  lowered  their  dignity,  by  nnseemly  dis- 
putes. Meanwhile,  a  deputation  of  fifty  Jews  arrived  from 
Jerusalem  to  protest  against  Archelans  being  made  king, 
and  to  ask  the  incorporation  of  Judea  with  Syria,  as  part  of 
a  Boman  province,  under  a  Boman  governor,  thinking  that 
Borne  would  be  content  with  their  submission  and  tribute, 
and  leave  the  nation  independent  in  its  religious  affairs. 
The  embassage  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
Jews  of  Bome,  eight  thousand  of  whom  escorted  them  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  where  Augustus  gave  them  audience.^ 
All  possible  charges  against  Herod,  though  now  dead)  were 
detailed  at  length — ^his  wholesale  proscriptions  and  confisca- 
tions ;  his  adorning  foreign  cities,  and  neglecting  those  of  his 
own  kingdom ;  his  excessive  taxation,  and  much  more ;  the 
petitioners  adding  that  they  had  hoped  for  nodlder  treatment 
from  Archelans,  but  had  had  to  laonent  3,000  of  their  country- 
men slain  by  him  at  the  Temple,  at  his  very  entrance  on 
power.  The  people,  they  said,  wished  only  one  thing,  de- 
liverance from  the  Herods,  and  annexation  to  Syria.  The 
whole  scene  of  the  audience  was,  erelong,  widely  reported 
in  Judea,  and  stamped  itself  deeply  on  the  national  memory, 
especially  the  fact  that  Archelans,  adding  the  last  touch  to 
the  humiliation  to  which  both  brothers  had  stooped,  threw 
himself  at  Caesar's  feet  to  implore  his  favour.^  Many  years 
after,  Jesus  needed  to  use  no  names,  in  His  parable  of  the 
pounds,*  to  tell  whom  He  meant,  when  He  spoke  of  a  king, 
against  whom  his  people  clamoured  before  a  foreign  throne 
— "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us." 

Archelans  was  only  in  part  successful.  A  few  days  after 
the  pleadings,  from  respect  to  Herod's  will,*  and,  doubtless, 

*  Ant,  xvii.  11. 1,  2.  «  Ant.,  xvii.  9.  7. 

*  Luke  six.  12.  ^  Ant.,  xTiii.  8.  L 
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influenced  by  a  bequest  of  ten  millions  el  dracbmss  in  it  to 
himself,  a  gift  eqnal  to  abont  £375,000,  besides  jewels  of 
gold  and  silTer  and  veiy  costly  garments,  to  Jnlia,  his  wife, 
CiBsar  raised  the  suppliant  from  his  feet,  and  appointed  him 
ethnarch  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  left  him  by  Herod; 
promising  to  make  him  king  hereafter,  if  he  were  found 
worthy.  Idumea,  Judea,  and  Samaria^  with  the  great  cities, 
Jerusalem,  Samaria^  OsBsarea,  and  Joppa,  were  assigned  him ; 
but  Gaza,  Gradara^  and  Hippos,  as  Greek  cities,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  province  of  Syria.^  His  revenue  was  the 
largest,  for  it  amounted  to  600  talents,  or  about  £120,000. 
Antipas  had  only  a  third  part  as  much,  and  Philip  only  a 
sixth.'  The  immense  sum  of  money  left  him  by  Herod, 
Oaasar  returned  to  the  sons,  reserving  only  a  few  costly 
vessels,  as  mementoes. 

While  these  strange  scenes  were  enacting  at  Borne,  things 
were  going  on  very  badly  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  Archelaus 
had  ssoled,  the  whole  nation  was  in  uproar.  The  massacre 
at  his  accession  had  been  like  a  spark  in  explosive  air,  and 
the  flame  of  revolt  burst  out  at  once.  The  moment  seemed 
auspicious  for  the  re-erection  of  the  theocracy,  with  God  for 
the  only  king,  as  in  early  days.  The  rich,  and  such  as  had 
no  higher  wish  than  the  material  advan1»ges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  which  they  would  bring,  desired  government  by 
a  Boman  procurator.  They  regarded  religion,  government, 
law,  and  constitution,  with  equal  indifference,  setting  their 
personal  ease  and  gain  before  anything  elsd.  But  for 
generations  there  had  been  a  growing  party  in  the  land, 
whose  ideas  and  aims  were  very  different.  From  Basra's 
time,  the  dream  of  a  restored  theocracy  had  been  cherished, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation,  with  undying 
tenacity,  by  a  portion  of  the  people.  The  political  system 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  their  sacred  ideal.  Kings  over  Israel 
were,  in  their  eyes,  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  against 
whom  Samuel,  the  great  prophet,  had,  in  His  name,  protested. 
The  heathen  could  no  more  be  tolerated  now  than  the 
Canaanites  of  old,  whom  (rod  had  commanded  their  fathers 
to  drive  out.  The  land  was  to  be  sacred  to  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  under  a  high  priesthood  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  or  kingly  rule.  The  impossibility  of  restoring  such 
a  state  of  things,  after  the  changes  of  so  many  centuries, 
may  have  been  felt,  but  was  not  acknowledged.    It  stood 

»  Ant.,  xviii.  11.  4.  »  libd. 
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commanded  in  the  Holy  Books,  and  that  was  enongh.  Their 
fathers  had  mnrmured  under  Persian  domination,  and  had 
eagerly  grasped  at  the  promises  of  the  Greek  conqueror, 
demanding,  however,  that  they  shonld  include  the  safety  of 
their  special  institutions.  When  Grecian  supremacy,  in  its 
turn,  became  corrupt,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
*'  Law,"  the  *^  pious  "  ^  revolted,  and  fought,  under  the  Mac* 
cabees,  for  the  true  reHgion,  but  still  in  the  foim  of  a  theo- 
cracy. They  continued  faithful  to  the  great  patriot  ftunily, 
as  long  as  it  maintained  the  hi^  priesthood  as  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  state,  but  they  had  taken  up  arms  only  to  de- 
fend the  faith,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  able  once  more  to 
practise  its  rites,  and  to  give  themselves  up  again  to  religious 
study,  they  forsook  the  ranks  of  the  Maccalndans,  unwilling 
to  take  any  part  in  the  consolidation  of  a  political  power  to 
which  they  attached  no  value.^  In  the  end,  Judas  had  been 
well-nigh  deserted,  and  could  gather  only  a  handful  of  3,000 
followers,  and  his  Imther,  who  succeeded  him,  had  to  flee  with 
a  remnant  of  their  adherents,  to  the  fens  and  reed  beds  of 
Lake  Merom,  or  the  wrldis  of  Gtilead.  The  long  peace  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus,  after  lus  wars  were 
ended,  was  devoted  by  the  Babbis  to  the  creation  of  the 
famous  "hedge"  round  the  Law,  to  prevent  for  ever  the 
religious  apostasy  and  decay  which  had  almost  ruined 
Judaism  under  the  Syro-Greek  dynasty.  From  this  time 
we  hear  of  the  "  unsociability "  of  the  Jews  towards  other 
nations.^  Pharisaism,  or  separation,  was  erected  into  a 
system,  and  was  pushed  to  its  ultimate  and  most  rigorous 
consequences  with  a  zeal  and  fanaticism  that  excite  wonder. 
The  extreme  party  became  known  as  the  "Separation,"^ 
while  the  courtly  party  round  the  king,  who  were  contented 
to  follow  the  Law  as  written,  conscientiously  and  rigorously, 
were  called  in  irony  the  Saddouk,^  or  "  righteous,"  or,  as  we 
call  them,  the  Sadducees. 

The  indifference  of  the  Pharisaic,  or  ultra  party,  to  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  their  concentration  on  the  observance  and 
elaboration  of  the  Law,  became,  in  the  end,  the  characteristic 
of  the  people  at  large.  During  the  civil  war  between  Hyr- 
canus and  Aristobulus,  the  two  Asmonean  brothers,  they 
stood,  as  much  as  possible,  aloof.  The  Jew  is  democratic  by 
nature,  and  seeks  equality,  whether  under  a  foreign  or  native 

*  The  Dl^pQ  Hasidim.        »  Derenbourg,  p.  66. 
'  Derenbcurgy  p.  76.  ^  fiSD^  PharGsh,  *  See  page  6a. 
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gOTemmeiit.  "  The  holy  nation,"  "  the  kingdom  of  priests,'* 
recognised  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  superior  piety 
and  knowledge  of  the  Law,  which  are  only  personal  virtues, 
and  cannot  be  transmitted.  The  Asmonean  family,  once 
on  the  throne,  lost  much  of  the  popnlar  sympathy,  and  the 
priestly  aristocracy  which  formed  the  conrt,  became  objects 
of  aversion.  From  the  last  years  of  John  Hyrcanns  to  the 
death  of  Jannaens,  the  Babbis,  living  in  retirement,  attracted 
.  to  themselves  more  and  more  the  vital  force  of  the  nation ; 
and  dnring  the  nine  snnny  years  of  royal  patronage,  under 
Alexandra^  instead  of  busying  themselves  in  heaping  up 
wealth  and  increasing  their  power,  they  laboured  to  found  a 
legal  system  which  should  secure  the  triumph  of  their  ideas. 
Disinterestedness  is  always  attractive,  and  it  had  its  reward 
in  creating  a  fanatical  devotion  to  the-  Babbis,  which  knew 
no  limits.  '^  Love  work,  keep  apart  from  politics,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  office,"  was  the  maxim  of  Shemaia^  the 
successor  of  Simeon  Ben  Shetach.  The  struggle  between 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  had  no  interest  to/  the  Pharisees. 
The  Talmud,  which  embodies  Babbinical  feeling,  never  men- 
tions even  the  names  of  any  of  the  five  Maccabees — not  even 
that  of  Judas, — and  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word 
Maccabee  were  alike  unknown  to  its  compilers^  The  history 
of  the  nation  was  utterly  ignored  by  these  dreamy  transcen- 
dentalists,  who  recognised  no  earthly  power  whatever. 

But  even  among  the  Babbis,  and  the  blindly  fanatical 
people,  there  was  an  ultra  party  of  Lreconcilables.  .  From 
the  first,  even  Babbinical  sternness  and  strictness  were  not 
stem  and  strict  enough  for  some,  and  there  appeared,  at 
times  within  the  circle  of  the  Babbis,  at  others,  outside, 
men  of  extreme  views,  who  would  tolerate  no  compromises 
such  as  the  Pharisees  were  willing  to  accept.  They  would 
acknowledge  neither  prince  nor  king,  far  less  any  foreign 
heathen  power.  Already,  in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  they 
had  begun  to  mutter  discontentedly,  and  their  voices  rose 
louder  under  Alexander  Jannieus,  who  tried  to  crush  them 
by  the  fiercest  persecution.  But  when  Pompey  came,  as 
conqueror,  and  arbiter  of  the  national  destiny,  they  once 
more,  by  their  earnest  protests,  showed  that  their  party  was 
still  vigorous.  Li  the  civil  wars,  many  of  them  fought  for 
the  Asmonean  princes;  but,  under  Herod,  they  were  so 
mercilessly  held  down  that  no  political  action  on  their  part 

^  Derenbourg,  p.  68. 
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was  possible,  and  they  had  to  devote  themselves  to  the  eager 
study  of  the  Law,  which  made  his  reign  the  Angnstan  age 
of  Eabbinism.  Bnt  in  their  schools  they  could  at  least  kindle 
the  zeal  of  the  rising  youth,  and  this  some  of  them  did 
only  too  efEectively.  Even  in  the  sternest  days  of  Herod's 
reign,  moreover,  some  had  not-  been  wanting  to  maintain  a 
fierce  protest  against  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  which 
they  believed  belonged  only  to  God.  The  so-called  robbers, 
crushed  by  him  at  Arbela,  seem  to  have  been  rather  patriotic 
bands,  wrong  it  may  be  in  the  means  pursued,  but  noble  in 
their  aims,  who  sought  to  carry  out  the  theocratic  dream. 
The  foremost  leader  of  these  fierce  zealots  had  been  that  Heze* 
Idah  whom  Herod,  with  much  difficulty,  had  secured  and  put 
to  death.  His  son  Judas,  the  GalilsBan,  was  now,  in  his  turn* 
to  raise  the  standard  of  national  liberty  and  institutions. 

Quintilius  Varus,  the  future  victim,  with  his  legions,  of 
Arminius,  in  Germany — ^now  governor  of  Syria — ^had  come 
to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  at  the  accession 
of  Archelaus.  After  some  executions,  supposing  that  he 
had  restored  order,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  behind 
him  in  Jerusalem,  under  Sabinus,  a  whole  legion  instead  of 
the  garrison  that,  in  peaceful  times,  would  have  been  thought 
sufficient.  He  could  hardly  have  done  worse  than  put  such 
a  man  as  Sabinus  in  command,  for,  like  Boman  governors 
in  general,  in  that  day,  he  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  bent 
only  on  making  a  fortune,  even  by  the  vilest  means,  while 
he  had  opportunity.  He  infuriated  the  Jews  by  forcing 
the  surrender  of  the  castles  of  Jerusalem  into  his  hands,  to 
get  possession  of  Herod's  treasures,  which  he  at  once  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use.  Plunder  was  his  one  thought,  and 
to  secure  it,  no  act  of  lawless  violence  was  too  audacious. 
Extortion  and  robbery  drove  the  people  to  fury.  Not  only 
the  city,  but  the  country  everywhere  seethed  with  excite- 
ment. It  seemed  a  fitting  moment  to  strike  for  their  long 
lost  national  liberty,  and  to  set  up  the  theocracy  again, 
under  the  Babbis,  after  having  driven  out  the  heathen. 
Their  fanaticism  knew  no  caution  or  prudence,  nor  any  cal- 
culation of  the  odds  against  them.  Miracles  would  be 
wrought,  if  needed,  to  secure  their  triumph,  and  was  not  the 
Messiah  at  hand  ?  It  was,  moreover,  the  time  of  Pentecost,^ 
and  an  immense  body  of  men  from  Galilee,  Idumea,  Jericho, 
and  Perea,  but  above  all,  from  Judea,  taking  advantage  of 

^  B.O.  4. 
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the  feast,  hurried  up  to  Jemsalein  to  join  issne  with  the 
greedy  robber*'  plimdering  the  city,  ifividing  themselyes 
into  three  camps,  they  forthwith  invested  the  city,  and 
8abinns,  in  terror,  withdrew  to  the  fort  Phasaelis.  But  the 
storm  soon  burst  on  him.  Crowding  the  roofs  of  the  Temple 
cloisters,  the  Jews  rained  down  a  storm  of  missiles  on  the 
Roman  soldiers  sent  to  dislodge  them,  till  at  last  these,-  find- 
ing other  means  useless,  fired  and  nearly  destroyed  the 
cloisters, — the  dry  cedar  of  the  roofs,  and  the  wax  in  which 
the  plates  of  gold  that  covered  them  were  bedded,  feeding 
the  flames  only  too  readily.  The  Temple  itself  was  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  assailants,  who  avenged  themselves  by 
plundering  its  treasures,"^  Sabinns  himself  securing  400 
talents — about  £83,000— for  his  share.^  But  this  only  in^ 
f  uriated  the  people  still  more,  and  even  Herod's  army  was 
so  outraged  by  it,  that  all  the  troops,  except  the  Samaritan 
regiments — ^numbering  3,000  men-*-went  over  to  the  popular 
side.  Meanwhile,  the  flame  of  revolt  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  The  discharged  soldiers  of  Herod  began  plunder* 
ing  in  Judea,  and  2,000  of  them  got  together  in  Idumea  and 
fought  stoutly  against  the  new  long's  party,  driving  Herod's 
cousin,  Achiab,  who  was  sent  against  them,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  fortresses,  while  they  held  the  open  country.  Across 
the  Jordan,  in  Perea,  one  Simon,  who  had  been  a  slave  of 
Herod,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  band,  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  king,  and  doubtless  hoped,  by  his  means,  to 
deliver  their  country,  and  restore  its  religious  freedom. 
Betaking  themselves  to  the  defile  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  they  burned  Herod's  palace  at  the  latter  city,  and 
carried  flame  and  sword  to  the  homes  of  all  who  did  not 
favour  them.  A  corps  of  Soman  soldiers  sent  out  against 
Simon  soon,  however,  scattered  his  followers,  and  he  hunself 
was  slain. 

Further  north,  Athronges,  a  shepherd  of  the  wild  pastures 
beyond  the  Jordan,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
excitement.  He  was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  and 
with  four  brothers,  all,  like  him,  of  lofty  stature,  strove  in 
his  own  wild  way  tb  avenge  his  country.  Ghithering  a  vast 
multitude  of  followers,  he  kept  up  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  troops  sent  out  to  put  him  down,  and  was  able 
to  keep  the  field  for  years,  so  well  was  he  supported  by  the 
people. 

^  £eU.  JtK2.,ii.3.2,3,4. 
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But  the  mofit  tleamhig  iiiBtirrection  broke  out  in  Galilee, 
the  old  bead-qiuurters  of  the  Zealots,  under  Hesekiah,  in  the 
last  generation.  Judas,  his  son,  bom  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan,  but  known  ae  the  GaJilaraa,  had  grown  to  man- 
hood full  of  the  spirit  of  his  father.  The  Bome  loftj  ideal, 
of  restoring  the  land  to  God  as  its  rightful  king,  had  become 
the  dream  of  his  life.  The  time  seemed  to  &Tour  his  rising 
for  '*  God  and  the  Law,"  as  his  father,  and  the  heroes  of 
his  nation,  had  dcme  in  th(»  past.  The  braTO  true-hearted 
GatQssans,  ever  ready  to  fight  at  the  cry  that  the  Law  was 
in  danger,  rallied  round  huu  in  great  numbers,  and  at  their 
head  he  ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  made  him  the  hero 
of  the  day,  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  land.  Sepphoris, 
a  walled  hill  city,  over  the  hills  from  Nazareth,  was  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  and  the  great  arsenal  in  the  north.^ 
This  fortress,  sitting  on  its  height  like  a  bird,  as  its  name 
hints,  Judas  took  by  storm,  and  its  capture  put  in  his 
hands  arms  of  all  kinds  for  thousands,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

How  long  he  was  able  to  keep  the  field  is  not  known. 
The  Bomans  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  crush  him  and 
the  other  rebels.  Yams,  afraid  of  the  safety  of  the  troops 
he  had  left  in  Jerusalem,  set  off  southward  &om  Antioch 
with  two  more  legions,  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  in 
addition  to  the  auiuliary  forces  suppHed,  as  was  required  of 
them,  by  the  local  princes  round.  As  he  passed  through 
Berytus,  that  city  added  its  quota  of  1,500  men,  and  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petrflsa,  sent  him  a  large  contingent  of 
irregulars,  in  the  shape  of  wild  Arab  horsemen  and  foot 
soldiers.  The  whole  force  rendezvoused  at  Ptolemais,*  and 
from  this  point  Yams  sent  his  son,  with  a  strong  division, 
into  Galilee,  while  he  himself  marched,  by  way  of  Esdraelon 
and  Samaria,  to  Jerusalem.  Samaria  having  been  loyal — ^for 
it  would  have  been  the  last  thing  its  citizens  woxdd  have  done 
to  join  the  hated  Jews  in  a  war  for  their  Law— was  left 
untouched.  Yams  pitching  his  camp  at  a  village  called  Ams, 
which  the  Arab  auxiliaries  set  on  fire  as  they  left,  out  of 
hatred  to  Herod.  As  they  approached  Jerusalem,  Emmaus, 
where  a  company  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  attacked  and 
partly  massacred  by  "Athronges,  was  found  deserted,  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  in  revenge  for  the  insult  that 
had  been  offered  to  the  army  of  Bome.      Beaching  the 

^  See  page  155.  <  Acre. 
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neighbomliood  of  tlie  capital,  the  besieging  force  of  the 
Jews  at  once  dispersed,  and  Yams  marched  in  withont  a 
blow.  With  keen  dissinmlation,  the  Jerasalem  Jews  forth- 
with laid  all  the  blame  of  the  troubles  on  the  Passorer 
crowds,  aflserting  that  thej  had  been  as  mnch  besieged  as 
Sabinos.  Meanwhile,  the  troops  scoured  the  country  for 
fugitives,  2,000  of  whom  were  crucified  along  the  roadsides 
near  Jerusalem.  A  Jewish  force  of  10,000  men,  still  afoot, 
disbanded  itself,  and  the  revolt  in  Judea  was  for  the  moment 
suppressed.  Several  of  the  relations  of  Herod  who  had  taken 
-psit  in  the  rising,  and  had  been  sent  prisoners  to  Rome,  were 
the  last  victims  for  the  time. 

The  force  under  the  son  of  Yams  had  meanwhile  been  busy 
in  the  north.  Sepphoris  was  retaken,  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves,  and  the  town  itself  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
Judas  escaped  for  the  present,  to  begin  a  still  more  terrible 
insurrection  a  few  years  later. 

Peace  was  thus,  at  length,  restored,  and  the  young  princes 
entered  on  their  inheritances,  thanks,  once  more,  to  Bome. 
But  the  land  had  been  desolated :  the  bravest  of  its  youth 
had  died  on  the  battle-field :  cities  and  villages  lay  smoulder- 
ing in  their  ashes.  Samaria  alone  profited  by  the  attempted 
revolution ;  for  not  only  did  it  suffer  nothing,  but  a  third  of 
its  taxes  were  remitted  and  laid  on  Judea — ^a  new  ground  of 
hatred  towards  the  "  foolish  people  "  of  Shechem. 

The  sensual,  lawless,  cruel  nature  of  Archelaus,  with  his 
want  of  tact,  which,  together,  had  turned  both  his  family 
and  his  father's  wisest  counsellors  against  him,  leave  us  little 
doubt  of  the  character  of  his  reign.  The  general  estimate 
of  him  was  that,  of  all  his  brothers,  he  was  most  like  his  father. 
He  returned  from  Rome  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  having 
had  to  beg  his  kingdom  on  his  knees,  and  by  the  people,  and 
all  his  relations,  except  the  just  and  honourable  Philip,  having 
tried  to  prevent  his  success  with  Augustus.  His  one  thought 
was  revenge.  Jesus,  though  an  infant  when  Archelaus  began 
his  reign,  must  have  often  heard  in  later  years  of  his  journey 
to  Rome  and  its  humiliations,  and  of  the  savage  reprisals  on 
his  return;  for,  as  I  have  said,  He  paints  the  story  un- 
mistakably in  the  parable  of  the  great  man  who  went  into  a 
far  country,  to  receive  a  kingdom ;  whose  citizens  hated  him, 
and  sent  after  him  protesting  that  they  would  not  have  him 
to  reign  over  them.  The  fierce  revenge  of  Archelaus  could 
not  fail  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard,  in  the  parable, 
how  the  lord,  on  his  return,  commanded  his  servants  to  be 
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called,  and  rewarded  the  faithful  richly,  but  stripped  the 
doubtful  of  everything,  and  put  to  death  those  who  had 
plotted  against  mm.^ 

Archelaus  began  his  reign  by  such  a  reckoning  with  his 
servants  and  enemies.  When  he  took  possession  of  his 
monarchy,  says  Josephus,  he  used,  not  the  Jews  only,  but 
the  Samaritans,  barbarously.^  In  Jerusalem  he  deposed  the 
high  priest  of  the  Boethos  family,  on  the  charge  of  having 
conspired  against  hun^  But  though  this  might  have  pleased 
the  Pharisees  and  the  people,  who  counted  the  Boethos  high 
priest  unclean,^  he  only  roused  their  indignation  by  filling 
the  office  with  two  of  his  own  creatures  in  succession.^  His 
treatment  of  his  people  generally  was  so  harsh,  that  Jews 
and  Samaritans  forgot  their  mutual  hatred  in  efforts  to  get 
him  dethroned.  His  crowning  offence,  however,  was  marry- 
ing Glaphyra,  the  widow  of  his  half-brother  Alexander,  to 
whom  she  had  borne  children.  She  had  gone  back  to  her 
father,  the  friend  of  Herod  and  Antony,  after  the  death  of 
her  second  husband,  King  Juba,  of  Libya,  when  Archelaus 
met  her  on  his  way  back  from  Eome,  and  falling  violently  in 
love  with  her,  married  her  after  divorcing  his  wife.  Her 
former  career  in  Jerusalem  might  have  made  him  hesitate  to 
bring  her  back  again,  for  her  haughtiness,  keen  tongue,  and 
affected  contempt  of  Salome,  and  Herod's  family  generally, 
had  been  one  great  cause  of  her  first  husband's  death,  ^  while 
her  training  her  children,  as  she  did,  in  heathen  manners,  had 
made  her  hateful  to  the  people.^  Her  incestuous  "marriage, 
now,  involved  both  her  and  Archelaus  in  the  bitterest  un- 
popularity. But  she  did  not  live  long  to  trouble  any  one. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  return  to  the  scene  of  her  early  marriage 
life  had  waked  only  too  vivid  recollections  of  her  murdered 
husband.  Soon  after  it  she  dreamed  that  he  came  to  her  and 
accused  her -of  her  infidelity  to  him  in  marrying  Archelaus, 
and  the  dream  so  affected  her  that  she  sickened,  and  in  a  few 
days  died.7 

Archelaus  had  not  the  same  taste  for  heathen  architecture 
or  public  games  as  his  father,  and,  perhaps  to  his  own  hurt, 
was  much  less  an  adept  at  public  flattery  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  ministers,  and  he  was  wise  or  timid  enough  to  put  no  hea- 
then or  objectionable  impress  on  his  coins.®    At  Jericho  he 

>  Luke  xix.  11-27.  »  Bell,  Jud.,  ii.  7.  S.  »  Ant.,  xvii.  9. 1. 

«  Ant,,  XTii.  6.  4 ;  9. 1 ;  13. 1.  •  Bell.  Jud,,  i.  24.  2. 

•  Ant,,  xviii.  6.  4.  7  Ant,,  xvii.  18.  4. 

*  De  Saulcj,  Rscherchet  8ur  la  Numism.  Judalque,  Paris,  1854,  p.  183. 
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rebuilt,  with  great  magnificence,  the  palace  burned  down  by 
Simon,  and  lie  founded  a  town  on  the  western  hill-slopes  of 
the  Jordan  yallej,  in  Samaria,  calling  it  Archelais,  after  him 
self,  and  embellishing  it  with  fine  conduits,  to  water  the  palm 
groves  in  his  gardens,^  but  beyond  this  he  left  no  monuments 
of  his  reign.  His  time  and  heart  were  too  much  engrossed 
with  yice  and  drunkenness  to  leave  much  interest  for  any- 
thing else. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders,  the  Phari- 
sees, which  had  striven  to  prevent  his  getting  the  throne  at 
first,  grew  only  fiercer  with  time.  The  struggle  continued, 
with  true  Jewish  pertinacity,  for  nine  years,  faimed  more  or 
less  openly  by  the  ethnarch's  relations,  and  their  Actions  at 
court.  At  lastj  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  A.n.  6,  things 
came  to  a  crisis.^  Judea  and  Samaria,  whom  common  oppres- 
sion had,  for  the  moment,  made  friendly,  sent  a  joint  embassy 
to  Bome,  to  accuse  the  tyrant,  before  his  master,  of  having 
affronted  the  imperial  maj^ty,  by  not  observing  the  modera- 
tion commanded  him.  Archelaus  was  *  thoroughly  alarmed. 
Superstitious,  like  his  dead  wife,  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  ten 
ears  of  wheat,  perfectly  ripe,  presently  eaten  by  oxen,^  and 
at  once  taking  the  dream  as  an  omen,  was  told  by  one  Simon, 
an  Essene,  that  the  ten  heads  of  wheat  were  ten  years,  and 
marked  the  length  of  his  reign.^  Such  a  forecast  was  only 
too  easy.  The  embassy  to  Rome  had  done  its  work.  Gsesar 
was  indignant,  and  ordered  the  Boman  agent  of  Archelans, 
a  man  of  the  same  name,  to  sail  at  once  for  Palestine,  and 
summon  his  master  to  the  imperial  presence.^  Five  days 
after  the  dream  the  messenger  reached  Jerusalem,  and  found 
Archelaus  feasting  with  his  Mends.  The  imperative  summons 
brooked  no  delay,  and  the  vassal  instantly  set  out  for  Italy. 
There  his  fate  was  speedily  decided.  Accusers  and  accused 
were  brought  face  to  face,  and  Archelaus  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  bieknishment,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property 
to  the  Emperor.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  fixed  at  Vienne, 
in  Gkbul,  a  town  on  the  Rhone,  a  little  south  of  the  modern 
Lyons,  in  what,  long  afterwards,  became  the  province  of 
Bauphin^.^  Here  he  lived  in  obscurity  till  his  death,  amid 
the  vines  of  southern  France,  perhaps  a  wiser  and  happier 
man  than  in  the  evil  years  of  lus  greatness.     His  reign  was 

1  AnL,  xvii.  13. 1.  .  *  Jesus  about  10  or  12. 

'  Ant.f  zTii.  18.  8.  *  Autumn,  a.d.  6. 

^  Ant.,  xvii.  18.  2.  *  Age  of  Archelaus,  28. 
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the  begmning  of  tlie  end  of  Herod'is  kingdom,  Ids  dominions 
being  forthwith  incoxporatted  with  Syria,  as  part  of  that 
Roman  province.^  The  wish  of  the  Jews  was  at  last  gratified, 
but  they  were  soon  to  feel  how  bitterly  they  had  deceived 
themselves  in  supposing  that  incorporation  with  Home  meant 
religious  independence.  The  Castle  at  Jeiicbo,  and  the  palm 
groves  and  buildiDtgs  of  ArehelaYs,  wore  the  only  memorials 
of  the  ethnarch,  except  the  bitterness  written  on  every  heart 
by  his  cruelties  and  oppressions. 

A  man  of  unspeakably  greater  importance  in  his  influence 
on  the  nation — Hillel,  the  gentle,  the  godly,  the  scholar  of 
Ezra,'  appears  to  have  passed  away  in  these  last  months  of 
excitement,  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  120.  Bom  among  the 
Dispersion,  in  Babylon,  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  long 
years  before,'  to  attend  the  famous  schools  of  Abtalion  and 
Shemaiah,  which  Herod's  proscriptions  would  have  well- 
nigh  crushed  in  later  years,  destroying  Babbinism  with 
them,  but  for  the  genius  who  had  been  trained  in  their 
spirit.  Already  a  married  man,  he  had  no  income  but  the 
daily  pittance  of  half  a  denarius,*  earned  as  «  light  porter^ 
or  day  labourer,^  though  his  one  brother  was  a  great  Babbi 
and  president  of  the  school  at  Babylon,  and  his  other  was 
growing  to  be  a  wealthy  man  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  rich 
one  did  not  trouble  himself  about  him,  and  affected  to  de- 
spise him,*  and  the  other,  though  eminent,  was,  very  likely, 
himself  poor.  Unable,  one  day,  to  pay  to  the  doorkeeper 
of  the  school  the  trifling  fee  for  entrance,  Hillel  was  yet 
determined  to  get  the  knowledge  for  which  his  soul  thirsted. 
It  was  a  Sabbath  eve  in  winter,  and  the  classes  met  on  the 
Friday  evening,  continuing  through  the  night,  till  the  Sab- 
bath morning.  To  catch  the  instruction  from  which  he  was 
shut  out,  ^llel  climbed  into  a  window  outside,  and  sat 
there,  in  the  cold,  for  it  was  bitter  weather,  and  snow  was 
falling  heavily.  In  the  morning,  says  the  tradition,  She- 
maiah said  to  Abtalion:  *' Brother  Abtalion,  it  is  usually 
light  in  our  school  by  day ;  it  must  be  cloudy  this  morning 
to  be  so  dark."  As  he  spoke,  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  form 
in  the  window  outside.  It  was  Hillel,  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  almost  dead.     Carrying  him  in,  bathing  and  rubbing 

»  Ant,,  xvu.  13.  6.  «  Sota,  9.  6. 

*  Cir.  B.C.  50.    DeUtzsoh,  Hillel  u.  Jetut,  p.  10. 
^  Araold'8  Art,  Hillel  in  Herzoff* 

*  Delitzsch,  p.  11.    Hausrathy  toL  i.  p.  290.    Jott,  Tol.  i.  p.  254. 

*  Arnold,  as  above. 
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lum  with  oil,  and  setting  liim  near  the  hearth,  he  gradnaJly 
revived,  "It  was  right  even  to  profane  the  Sabbath  for 
such  an  one,"  said  the  teachers  and  stndents.^ 

Five  or  six  years  after  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign, 
Hillel  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  Babbinism  of  Jerusalem,  as 
the  only  man  to  be  found  who  had  studied  under  Abtalion 
and  Shemaiah.  After  a  time,  a  rival  school  rose  under 
Shammai.  Billel,  though  a  strict  Jew,  had  still  a  leaning 
to  charitable  and  liberal  ideas  in  some  directions ;  Shammai 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  narrow  ultra-Pharisaic  spirit, 
and,  as  such,  much  more  numerously  followed  than  his 
milder  rival.  Hillel's  weakness,  as  well  as  strength,  lay  in 
his  love  of  peace,  for  he  too  often  gave  up  principle  to  main- 
tain quiet.  Many  of  his  sayings  are  preserved,  but  most  of 
them  are  inferior  to  those  left  by  Epictetus  or  Seneca.^  His 
summary  of  the  Law ;  to  a  heathen,  is  the  best  known, — 
"  What  you  would  yourself  dislike,  never  do  to  your  neigh- 
bour— that  is  the  whole  Law ;  all  else  is  only  its  application."* 
But,  like  all  the  Babbis,  his  religious  system  was  radically 
unsound.  Its  central  principle  was  the  belief  in  strict  re- 
taliation, or  recompense,  for  every  act.*  Like  for  like  was 
the  sum  of  his  morality.  Seeing  a  human  skull  floating  on 
a  stream,  Hillel  cried  out,  "  Because  thou  hast  drowned 
(some  one),  thou  thyself  art  drowned,  and  he  who  has 
drowned  thee  will  himself  some  day  also  be  drowned."^  The 
same  way,  he  believed,  would  it  be  at  the  final  judgment. 
"  He  who  has  gained  (the  knowledge  of)  the  Law,"  said  he< 
"  has  also  gained  the  life  to  come."  *  Service  and  payment, 
his  fundamental  motive  to  right  action,  inevitably  led  to 
formalism  and  selfish  calculation,  fatal  to  all  real  merit. 

The  banishment  of  Archelaus  found  Jesus  a  growing 
boy  of  about  ten  or  twelve,  ^  living  quietly  in  the  Galilean 
Nazareth,  among  the  hills.  It  proved  a  momentous  event  in 
the  declining  fortunes  of  the  nation,  for  its  results  presently 
filled  the  land  with  terror,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
crisis,  sixty  years  later,  which  destroyed  Israel  as  a  nation. 

The  troubles  of  Herod's  time,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
Babbis,  had  excited  a  very  general  desire,  at  his  death,  for 
direct  government  by  Borne,  under  the  proconsul  of  Syria. 


^  b.  Joma,  35  b ;  quoted  by  Delitzsch. 

'  See  the  collection  of  them  in  Keim*s  Jettu  von  Nazara^  vol.  i  p.  258. 

'  Shahhath,  fol.  SI  a.  «  See  Matt.  y.  88. 

«  Firke  Ah.,  ii.  6.  «  Pirhe  Ah.,  ii.  7, 14.  1  a.d.  6. 
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The  depntation  sent  to  Augasttus,  when  Archelans  was 
seeking  the  throne,  had  prayed  for  such  an  arrangement, 
thinking  thej  wonld  be  left  under  their  high  priests,  to 
manage  their  national  afEairs  after  their  own  customs,  as 
the  Phenician  cities  were  allowed  to  do  under  their  Ar6hons, 
and  that  Borne  would  only  interfere  in  taxation  and  military 
matters.  Their  wish,  however,  was  the  only  ground  of  their 
expectation,  for  Bome  never  left  large  communities  like  the 
Jewish  nation  thus  virtually  independent,  though  they  might 
indulge  towns  or  cities  with  such  a  privilege. 

When  Archelaus,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  people,  had  been 
banished,  their  hopes  revived  of  the  restoration  of  the 
theocracy  under  the  high  priests  and  the  Babbis,  with  a 
nominal  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Bome.  The  exile  of  the 
tyrant,  therefore,  was  greeted  with  universal  joy ;  but  the 
news  that  a  procurator,'  or  lieutenant-governor,  as  he  might 
be  called,  had  been  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  that  Judea 
was  henceforth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
Syria,  with  its  proconsul,  or  governor-general,  as  supreme 
head,  under  the  Emperor,  soon  dispelled  their  dreams  of 
theocratic  liberty. 

The  proconsul,^  or  governor-general,  of  Syria,  at  the  time, 
was  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  a  brave  soldier,  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Emperor,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  be 
obeyed.  Ordered  to  incorporate  Judea  with  his  province,  no 
thought  of  consulting  Jewish  feelings  in  doing  so  crossed  his 
mind.  From  comparative  obscurity  he  had  risen,  through 
military  and  diplomatic  service,  till  Augustus  had  named  him 
consul.^  He  had  made  a  successful  campaign  in  Asia  Minor, 
against  some  tribes  of  savage  mountaineers,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing,  by  bloc£tding  the  mountain  passes,  and 
after  starving  them  into  submission,  had  secured  their  future 
quiet  by  carrying  ofE  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  banish- 
ing some,  and  drafting  the  rest  into  his  legions.  For  this 
he  had  gained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  When  Caius,  the 
young  grandson  of  Augustus,  was  treacherously  wounded  in 
Armenia,  he  had  managed  afEairs  for  him  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  got  the  province  of 
Syria  as  a  reward.  With  all  this,  he  bore  a  bad  character 
with  those  who  knew  him,  or  were  any  way  under  him,  as 
not  only  malignant  and  grasping,  but  mean  and  revengeful. 
As  a  proof  of  this  it  was  instanced,  that  he  kept  a  charge  of 

^  P.  Sulpicias  Qairinins,  a,d.  6  or  7-11.  ^  b  o.  12. 
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attempted  poisoning  over  his  wife's  head,  for  twenty  years 
after  he  Had  diyorced  her. 

The  proenrator,  or  lientenant-goyemor,  appointed  over 
Jndea  by  Quirinins,  was  Craonins,  a  Boman  knight,  nn- 
known  except  from  this  omce.  He  and  Quirinins  made 
their  appearance  in  Jerusalem  together,  as  soon  as  Archelans 
had  been  condemned,  to  take  possession  of  his  effects  for 
Angnstus.  They  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  whichy 
henceforth,  was  called  the  Prastorinm,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  procurators  when  they  were  in  Jemsalem 
at  the  time  of  the  feasts,  for,  except  then,  they  liyed  in 
CaBsarea.  The  Herod  family  had  to  content  themselyes 
with  the  old  castle  of  the  Maccabaean  kings,  near  the 
Xystus. 

Any  golden  dreams  of  a  restored  theocracy  were  soon 
dispelled.  Hardly  had  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  of 
the  crown  been  finished,  before  Qnirinins  announced  that  his 
next  duty  was  to  take  a  census  of  the  people,  and  a  return 
of  their  property  and  incomes,  as  the  basis  for  introducing 
the  Boman  taxation  common  to  all  subject  provinces  of  the 
empire.  There  could  be  no  clearer  proof .  that  the  nation 
had  deceived  itself.  Rich  and  poor  alike  resented  a  measure 
which  announced  slavery  instead  of  freedom,  and  ruinous 
extortion  instead  of  prosperity.  In  every  country  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  fiscal  system,  with  its  intrusion  into 
private  affairs,  its  vexatious  interferences  with  life  and 
commerce,  its  new  and  untried  burdens,  and  the  general 
disturbance  of  the  order  of  things  which  custom  has  made 
familiar,  is  always  unpopular.  But  in  this  case  patriotic 
and  religious  feeling  intensified  the  dislike.  It  was  at  once 
the  direct  and  formal  subjection  of  the  country  to  heathen 
government,  the  abrogation  of  laws  with  which  religious 
ideas  were  blended,  and  the  fancied  profanation  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  and  of  His  prophets,  that  Israel  would  be  as  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  mhich  cannot  he  numbered}  It  was 
recalled  to  mind,  moreover,  that  when  the  wrath  of  Gk>d 
turned  against  Israel,  He  moved  David  to  give  the  command, 
"  Go  number  Israel  and  Judah."^  It  ran  also  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  old  prophecies  foretold  that  the  numbering 
of  the  people  would  be  the  sign  of  their  approaching  fall  as 
a  nation.  To  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew  the  census  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death ;  to  Quirinius,  who  could  not  com- 

i  Gen.  zzxii.  12.    Hosea  i.  10.  *  2  Sam  sziv.  1. 
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prehend  such  a  state  of  feelings  it  was  the  simplest  matter 
in  the  world.  The  very  first  step  in  the  Roman  goyemment 
of  Jndea  brought  it  into  conflict  with  the  people. 

The  systematic  and  direct  taxation  of  the  conntrj  hy 
Borne  was,  from  this  time,  an  inextingaishable  subject  of 
hatred  and  strife  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The 
Bomans  smiled  at  the  political  economy  of  the  Babbis,  who 
gravely  levied  a  tax  of  half  a  shekel  a  head  to  the  Temple, 
to  avert  a  national  pestilence,^  and  proposed  that  a  census  of 
the  people,  calculated  by  the  number  of  the  lambs  slaughtered 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  last  Passover,  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
imperial  fiscal  registration.  But  if  this  was  ridiculous  to 
the  Boman,  it  was  a  matter  so  sacred  to  the  Jew,  that  it  led 
to  ever-fresh  revolts,  after  thousands  of  patriots  had  died  to 
maintain  it.  The  Jewish  law  recognized  taxes  and  free  gifts 
only  for  religious  objects,  and,  according  to  the  Babbis,  the 
very  holiness  of  the  land  rested  on  every  field  and  tree  con- 
tributing its  tithe,  or  gift  of  wood,  to  the  Temple.  How,  it 
was  asked,  could  this  sacredness  be  maintained,  if  a  heathen 
emperor  received  taxes  from  the  sources  consecrated  to  Jeho- 
vah by  these  tithes  and  gifts  P  Hence  the  question  rose, 
"  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  G»sar  or  not  ?  "— 
a  question  to  be  solved  only  by  the  sword,  but  rising  ever 
again,  after  each  new  despairing  attempt  at  resistance. 
Every  "  receipt  of  custom  **  at  the  gate  of  a  town,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge,  was  a  rock  againsi  which  the  Jew  who 
honoured  the  Law  felt  his  conscience  wrecked,  or  a  battle- 
field marked  by  deadly  staiEe. 

This  sullen  antipathy  to  imperial  taxation  was,  moreover, 
intensified  by  the  evils  of  the  Boinan  system.  The  chief 
imposts  demanded  were  two—a  poll  and  a  land  tax,  the 
former  an  income  tax  on  all  not  embraced  by  the  latter.^ 
The  income  tax  was  fixed  by  a  special  census,  and  was  rated, 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  at  one  per  cent.  All  landed  property 
of  private  individuals  was  subject  to  the  ground  tax,  while 
the  Jewish  crown  possessions  were  confiscated  entirely  to  the 
imperial  exchequer.  The  tax  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  all 
grain,  and  a  fifth  part  of  wine  and  fruit,  and  was  thus  very 
oppressive.  Both  imposts  were  in  the  hands  of  '  -  publicans,"  ^ 
who  bought  from  the  censors  at  Bome  the  right  of  coUect- 


*  Exod.  XXX.  13. 

*  Awt»f  ▼ill.  4.  8.    Toe,  Ann,,  i.  78 ;  xiii,  50-52.    Lir.,  xxv.  8. 

*  Pablicani. 
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ing  the  taxes  for  five  years.  These  pnblicani  fanned  the 
revenue  from  the  State,  giving  secnrity  for  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  snm  for  the  province  whose  taxes  they  bought.  There 
If  ere,  however,  extraordinary  taxes  and  local  imposts,  besides 
the  two  great  ones.  If  com  ran  short  in  Italy  the  provinces 
had  to  supply  it  at  fixed  prices,  and  the  procurator  at  CsBsarea 
had  the  right  to  demand  for  himself  and  his  attendants  what 
supplies  he  required. 

The  customs  and  excise  duties,  moreover,  were  levied  for 
the  imperial  government — and  the  tolls  on  bridges  and 
roads,  the  octroi  at  the  gates  of  towns,  and  the  custom-houses 
at  the  boundaries  of  districts  or  provinces,  which,  also,  were 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  gave  additional  room  for  arbitrary 
oppression.  The  whole  system  was  radically  bad,  like  its 
counterparts  under  the  Ancien  Regime  in  France,  and  in 
Turkey,  now.  The  Roman  knights  who  took  contracts  for 
provinces,  sub-let  them;  by  districts,  to  others,  and  these 
again  had  sub-contractors  to  smaller  and  smaller  amounts. 
The  worst  result  was  inevitable  where  self  interest  was  so 
deeply  involved.  Each  farmer  and  sub-farmer  of  the  revenue 
required  a  profit,  which  the  helpless  provincials  had,  in  the 
end,  to  pay.  The  amount  assessed  by  Home  was  thus  no 
measure  of  the  ultimate  extortion.  The  greed  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  collectors,  in  each  descending  grade,  alone 
determined  the  demand  from  the  taxpayer.' 

Nor  was  there  a  remedy.  The  publicani  were  mostly 
Roman  knights,  the  order  from  wliich  the  judges  were 
chosen..  They  were  the  capitalists  of  the  empire,  and  formed 
companies  to  take  up  the  larger  contracts,  and  these  com- 
panies, like  some  even  in  the  present  day,  were  more  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  their  dividends  than  the  means 
of  obtaining  them.  Complaints  could  only  be  laid  before  an 
official  who  might  himself  intend  to  farm  the  same  taxes  at 
a  future  time,  or  who  was  a  partner  in  the  company  that 
f&Tmed  them  at  the  moment.  Thus,  safe  from  the  law,  the 
oppression  and  extortion  practised  by  the  collectors  were 
intolerable.  The  rural  population  were  especially  ground 
down  by  their  exactions.  A  favourite  plan  was  to  advance 
money  to  those  unable  to  pay  demands,  and  thus  make  the 
borrowers  private  debtors,  whose  whole  property  was  erelong 
confiscated  by  the  usurious  interest  required. 

Ceesar  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fate  of  a  Roman 
province  in  matters  of  taxation.  Speaking  of  Pius  Scipio, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria  in  B.C.  48,  he  tells  us  that  he  made 
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large  requisitions  of  money  on  the  towns,  and  besides  exact- 
ing  from  tHe  farmers  of  the  taxes  the  amonnt  of  two  years' 
payment,  then  due  to  the  Roman  treasury,  demanded  as  a 
loan  the  snm  which  would  be  dne  for  the  next  year.  All 
this  extortion,  we  may  be  snre,  wonld  have  to  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  nnfortnnate  proYincials.  Haying  bronght 
his  troops  to  Pergamnm,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  he  qnartered  them  for  the  winter  in  the  richest 
cities,  and  quieted  their  discontent  by  great  bounties,  and  by 
giving  up  the  towns  to  them  to  plunder. 

The  money  requisitions  levied  by  him  on  the  province 
were  exacted  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  many  devices 
were  invented  to  satisfy  the  proconsul's  rapacity.  A  head 
tax  was  imposed  on  all,  both  slave  and  free :  taxes  were  laid 
on  columns  and  doors ;  com,  soldiers,  arms,  rowers,  military 
engines  and  conveyances,  were  taken  by  requisition.  If 
anything  could  be  thought  of  as  a  pretext  for  a  new  tax, 
the  tax  was  imposed.  Men  with  military  authority  were  set 
over  cities,  and  even  over  small  villages  and  petty  fortified 

E laces ;  and  he  who.  used  his  power  most  harshly  and  remorse- 
)ssly,  was  thought  the  best  man  and  the  best  citizen.  The 
province  was  full  of  lictors  and  bailiffs;  it  swarmed  with 
officials  and  extortioners,  who  demanded  more  than  was  due 
for  the  taxes,  as  gain  for  themselves.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
enormous  interest  was  asked^  as  is  usual  in  time  of  war,  from 
all  who  had  to  borrow,  which  many  needed  to  do,  as  the  taxes 
were  levied  on  all.  Nor  did  these  exactions  spare  the  Boman 
citizens  of  the  province,  for  additional  fixed  sums  were  levied 
on  the-  several  communes,  and  on  the  separate  towns .^  Cicero, 
on  his  entry  on  the  proconsulate  of  Cilicia,  found  things 
equally  sad  in  that  province.  He  tells  us  that  he  freed  many 
cities  from  the.  most  crashing  taxation,  and  from  ruinous 
usury,  and  even  from  debts  charged  against  them  falsely. 
The  province  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  oppressions  and 
rapacity  of  his  predecessor,  whose  conduct,  he  says,  had  been 
monstrous,  and  more  like  that  of  a  savage  wild  beast  than  a 
man.^  Such  pictures,  by  Bomans  themselves,  leave  us  to 
imagine  the  misery  of  the  wretched  provincials  under  pro- 
consuls and  procurators,  and  account  in  no  small  degree  for 
the  recklessness  of  Judea  under  the  Boman  yoke. 

Jesus  grew  up  to  manhood  amidst  universal  murmurs 
against  such  a  system,  the  discontent  becoming  more  serious 

^  Bell,  Civ.,  iii,  31,  32.  *  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ZT.  4.  2. 
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year  by  year.^  At  last  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  sent  Germanicns,  the  Emperor's 
nephew,  to  Syria,  as  a  necessary  step  towards  cahoomg  the 
popular  excitement.^  The  Jews  had  already  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Borne,  to  represent  the  rain  brought  on  their  country 
by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  deepening  ex- 
banstion  of  Palestine  by  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  Bomans, 
and  of.  Herod's  family,  is  incidentally  implied  in  many 
passages  of  the  Grospels.  One  of  the  most  frequent  allusions 
in  Cluist's  discourses,  is  to  the  debtor,  the  creditor,  and  the 
prison.  The  blind  misrule  that  was  slowly  destroying  the 
empire  fell  with  special  weight  on  an  agncultural  people 
like  the  Jews.  In  one  parable,  Jesus  represents  every  one 
but  the  king  as  bankrupt.  The  steward  owes  the  king,  and 
the  serrant  owes  the  steward.^  The  question  what  they 
should  eat  and  what  they  should  drink  is  assumed  as  the 
most  pressing,  with  the  common  man.  The  creditor  meets 
the  debtor  in  the  street,,  and  straightway  commits  him  to 
prison,  till  he  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  and,  if  that  fails, 
sells  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  tlubt  he  has,  to  make 
up  his  debt.^  Oil  and  wheat,  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
are  largely  claimed  by  the  rich  man's  steward.^  Buildings 
have  to  be  left  unfinished  for  want  of  means.^  The  mer- 
chant invests  his  money,  to  make  it  safe,  in  a  single  pearl, 
which  he  can  easily  hide.^  Many  bury  their  money  in  the 
ground,  to  save  it  from  the  oppressor.^  Speculators  keep 
back  their  grain  &om  the  market,  and  enlai^e  their  bams.^ 
Instead  of  a  field  which  needed  the  plough,  the  spade  suffices. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  says  the  mined  steward,  "  I  cannot 
dig,  I  am  ashamed  to  beg."^  In  the  train  of  scarcity  of 
money  comes  the  usnrer,  who  alone  is  prosperous,^^  speedily 
increasing  his  capital  five  or  even  ten  times.  This  state  of 
things  is  constajitly  assumed  in  the  Gk>spelB,  and  it  grew 
worse  and  worse  through  the  whole  life  of  our  Lord,  cul- 
minating in  a  great  financial  crisis,  throughout  the  empire,  a 
few  years  after  the  Crucifixion. 

»  A.D.  19.  «  Luke  Til.  41.    Matt.  xtIu.  23. 

*  Luke  zii.  58.    Matt.  T.  25.    Matt,  zviii.  25.  ^  Luke  zvi.  6. 

»  Luke  xiv.  29.  •  Matt.  xiii.  46.  »  Matt.  xiii.  44. 

*  Luke  zii.  16.  *  Luke  zyL  3«  »  Luko  ziz.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  BOMAN  PROOUBATOBS. 

THE  material  ruin  wUcli  Borne  had  bronglit  on  the  land, 
naturallj  increased  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  the 
bands  of  fierce  religionists  which  Inrked  in  the  hill-conntry, 
constantly  received  additions  from  those  whom  the  evil 
times  had  beggared.^  The  popular  mind  was  kept  in  per- 
manent agitation  by  some  tale  of  insult  to  the  Law  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans.  At  one  time  they  had  "  defiled  the 
feasts,"  at  another  a  military  standard  had  been  shown  in 
Jerusalem,  or  a  heathen  emblem  brought  into  the  Temple, 
or  a  votive  tablet  set  up  on  Mount  Zion,  or  a  heathen  sculp- 
ture had  been  discovered  on  some  new  public  building. 
Real  or  imagined  offences  were  never  wanting.  Now,  it 
was  heard,  with  horror,  that  a  procurator  had  plundered 
the  Temple  treasures;  then,  a  Roman  soldier  had  torn  a 
copy  of  the  Law;  or  a  heathen  had  passed  into  the  for- 
bidden court  of  the  Temple,  or  some  Gentile  child,  in  his 
boyish  sport,*  had  mocked  some  Jew.  The  most  trifling 
rumours  or  incidents  became  grave  from  the  passion  they 
excited,  and  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  lives  lost  in  the 
tumults  they  kindled.  The  heart  of  the  whole  country 
glowed  at  white  heat,  and  ominous  flashes  continually  warned 
Caesar  of  the  catastrophe  approaching. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  inquisitorial  census  of 
persons  and  property  by  Quirinius  was  intense.  Herod  and 
Archelaus  in  their  taxation  had  been  careful  to  avoid 
direct  similarity  to  the  Temple  tenth,  and  possibly  it  was 
because  the  revenue  had  to  be  raised  in  any  circuitous  way, 
to  prevent  collision  with  the  popular  prejudices,  that  the 
imposts  these  princes  had  levied — ^tolls,  house  tax,  excise, 

1  Bell  Jud.,  ii.  12.  5 ;  U.  1 ;  iy.  8.  2. 

<  BelL  Jud.,  u.  9.  4 ;  14.  6 ;  12. 2.  Acts  zzi  28.  Bell  Jud„  u.  12. 1 ; 
14  5. 
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market  tax,  head  tax,  salt  tax,  crown  tax,  and  custom  dnes, 
— ^had  pressed  on  tHe  nation  so  heavily.  Angastus  had 
waived  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  modes  of  taxation, 
from  similar  motives  of  prudence,^  and  Herod,  while  he  had 
taxed  produce,  took  care  to  avoid  requiring  a  tenth.'  But 
Qnirinius  had  no  such  scruples,  and  at  once  kindled  the 
fiercest  resistance.  The  whole  nation  saw  in  the  tithe  on 
grain  and  the  two-tenths  on  wine  and  fruit,  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  A  leading  Babbi — ^Zadok — 
headed  the  opposition  in  his  class,  and  joined  Judas,  the 
GhtHlaBan,  who  again  appeared  in  the  field,  calling  on  all  to 
take  arms.  The  Babbis  inveighed  against  the  proposals  of 
Quirinius,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  their  theology,  and  a&he 
had  broken  the  mountaineers  of  Cilicia  by  starvation,  he 
felt  no  doubt  that  he  could  keep  order,  in  spite  of  resistance, 
among  the  Jews.  Ambition,  love  of  money,  and  military 
rule,  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  rough,  coarse  soldier. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  succeed.  The  high 
priest,  Joazer,  a  Herodian  of  the  house  of  Boethos,  openly 
took  his  side,  and  persuaded  the  people  in  Jerusalem  to  let 
the  census  and  registration  go  on  quietly.  The  Babbis 
temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  safer  side.  But 
this  did  not  content  the  whole  body.  The  more  determined 
were  weary  of  the  endless  discussions  and  trifling  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  broke  away  from  their  brethren  to  found 
a  new  school — ^that  of  the  "  Zealots  " — ^which  henceforth 
carried  in  its  hand  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  fanatics  of 
Judaism — ^their  one  sleepless  thought  was  war  with  Bome.* 
They  were  the  counterpsits  and  representatives  of  the  stem 
puritans  of  the  Maccab^an  times,  and  took  their  name,  as 
well  as  their  inspiration,  from  the  words  of  the  dying  Matta- 
thias — "  Be  Zealous,  my  sons  for  the  Law,  and  give  your 
lives  for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers."  *  The  exhortations 
of  their  brethren,  to  submit  quietly  to  the  government, 
were  answered  in  the  words  of  the  early  patriots — "  Who- 
ever takes  on  him  the  yoke  of  the  Law  is  no  longer  under 
that  of  man,  but  he  who  casts  o£E  the  Law,  has  man's  yoke 
laid  on  him."*  Thus,  the  forebodiug  that  this  numbering 
of  the  people,  like  that  of  David,  would  bruig  death  in  its 
train,  was  not  unaccomplished.     The  fierce  ruin  broke  forth 

*  AnU,  xiv.  10. 1-6.  *  Ant.,  xv.  9. 1. 

*  1  Maoo.  ii.  50.    In  2  Maco.  iv.  2.  we  have  "  a  zealot  for  the  law.*' 

*  2  Maoo.  iv.  2. 
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from  Qamalay  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesaretli,  a  district  in  w Hcli 
the  censnfi  was  not  to  be  taken ;  and  the  destroying  angel 
who  .passed  through  the  land  was  Judas  the  GklilsBan. 

Judas  is  one  of  those  ideal  forms  which  have  an  abiding 
influence  on  the  imagination;  an  enthusiast,  raised  above 
all  calculations  of  prudence  or  possibility,  but  so  grand  in 
his  enthusiasm,  that  while  he  failed  utterly  in  his  immediate 
aim,  he  more  than  triumphed  in  the  imperishable  influence 
of  his  example.  He  was  the  first  of  the  stem  Irreconcilables 
of  his  nation,  and  from  his  initiatiye  sprang  the  fierce  and 
pitiless  fanatics  whose  yiolence  led,  two  generations  later, 
to  the  frightful  excesses  of  the  great  revolt,  and  to  the 
ruin  of  the  nation.  The  cry  which  drew  round  him  the 
youth  of  the  country,  had  been,  in  part,  the  inarticulate 
longing  of  countless  noble  souls,  though  mingled  with  a 
spirit  of  proscription  they  would  have  repu<Eated.  *'No 
Lord  but  Jehovah :  no  tax  but  to  the  Temple :  no  friend 
but  a  Zealot."  It  was  idolatry  to  pay  homage  to  Cesar; 
idolatry  to  pay  dues  to  a  heathen  government ;  it  was  de- 
filement of  what  was  pure,  to  give  tithes  or  custom  from  it 
to  the  Unclean,  and  he  who  demanded  them  was  the  enemy 
of  Orod  and  of  Israel,  worthy  of  double  punishment  if  a  Jew. 
War  with  Borne,  and  with  their  brethren  willing  to  live  at 
peace  with  it,^  were  alike  proclaimed.  Fire  and  sword 
wasted  the  land.  The  country  house  of  the  rich  Sadducee, 
and  the  ricks  and  bams  of  the  well-to-do  friend  of  Borne, 
everywhere  went  up  in  flames,  at  the  first  conflict  of  the 
rude  but  fiercely  brave  patriots  with  the  Boman  soldiery. 
Like  our  own  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  they  believed  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  could  be  set  up  only  by  the  sword.  In  the 
stem  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  thought  only  of 
hewing  Agag  in  pieces  bef(»*e  the  Lord,  believing  themselves 
God's  instruments  to  rid  the  land  of  His  enemies,  ranking 
as  such,  in  effect,  all  but  themselves  and  their  supporters. 
He  was  a  jealous  God,  who  would  suffer  no  other  lords 
in  His  inheritance,  and  His  will  was  a  war  of  extermination 
on  the  heathen  invaders,  like  that  of  Joshua  against  the 
Canaanites. 

From  the  Nazareth  hills,  Jesus,  as  a  growing  boy,  saw 
daily  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  and  in  Joseph's  cottage, 
as  in  all  others  in  the  land,  every  heart  beat  fast,  for  long 
weeks,  at  the  hourly  news  of  some  fresh  stoiy  of  blood. 

^  Ant..  XX.  8. 10. 
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But  the  insnrrectioii  wm,  erelong^  snppreased :  Jndas  dying 
^  in  the  struggle.  The  terrible  stasy,  however,  was  never 
'  forgotten.  Many  years  after,  Ckimaliel  oonld  remind  the 
au&orities^  how  "the  Galilean  drew  away  much  people 
after  him  bnt  perished,  and  as  many  as  obeyed  him  were 
dispersed."  Even  the  Bomans  learned  a  lesson,  and  neYcr 
attempted  another  census;  for  the  prooonsnl  Gtestins  Gh^l- 
Ins,  so  hkte  as  the  re^^  of  I^ero,  was  content  to  reckon  in 
the  Jewish  manner,  hj  the  nnmber  of  Passover  lambs.'  To 
the  people  at  laige,  Judas  and  his  sons  were  a  new  race  of 
Maccabflean  heroes ;  for  the  sons — Jaoobns,  Simon,  Menahem, 
and  Eleazar — in  after  years,  carried  out  the  work  of  their 
father  with  a  splendid  devotion.  I^one  of  the  four  died  in 
bed.  They  either  fell  in  battle  against  Bome,  or  by  their 
own  hand,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  alive.  When  all 
Judea  had  been  lost  but  the  rock  of  Masada,  it  was  a  grand- 
son of  Judas  who  was  in  command  of  that  last  citadel  of  his 
race,  and  boasted  to  his  comrades  that  as  his  &mily  were 
the  first  who  rose  against  the  heathen,  so  they  were  the  last 
who  continued  to  fight  against  them,  and  it  was  he,  who, 
when  all  hope  had  perished,  slew,  by  their  own  consent,  the 
900  men  who  were  shut  up  with  him,  and  set  the  fortress  in 
flames,  that  Bome  might  find  nothing  over  which  to  triumph 
but  ashes  and  corpses^  The  grand  self-immolation  of  Judaa 
became  a  deathless  example,  and  kept  Bome  uneasy  for 
seventy  years,  nor  is  Josephus  wrong  in  saying  that  though 
the  insurrection  lasted  hardly  two  months,  it  kindled  a 
spirit  which  reduced  Palestine  to  a  desert,  destroyed  the 
Temple,  and  scattered  Israel  over  the  earth.  GhiHlee  and 
Judea  never  showed  their  lofty  idealism  more  strikingly  than 
in  producing  such  leaders,  or  in  continuing  to  believe  in 
them  after  their  disastrous  end. 
p  Meanwhile  Quirinius  had  gained  his  point  in  a  measure, 
I  and  the  poll  and  ground  taxes  were  imposed  on  the  Boman 
plan,  by  the  dose  of  the  year.^  But  nothing  was  done  to 
lighten  the  previous  burdens,  of  which  the  house  and  market 
taxes,  especially,  were  hateful  to  the  people.  The  fiscal 
result,  however,  was  far  below  Boman  expectations.  Al- 
though Herod  had  been  regarded  as  the  richest  king  of  the 
East,  the  estimate  forwarded  by  Quirinius  to  the  Emperor, 
of  the  value  of  all  the  taxes,  amounted  to  less  than  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  sum  derived  from  Egypt.     The  computation  was 

1  Acta  V.  87.  *  BeU.  Jud.,  tL  9.  8.  »  aj),  7. 
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sent  for  each  tax,  tliat  Angnstus  might  sanction  it,  and  let 
it  be  put  np  for  sale  to  the  pnblicani. 

The  opposition  to  this  heathen  taxation,  though  thus  ont* 
wardly  suppressed,  was  onlj  nnrsed  the  more  closely  in  the 
hearts  of  all.  The  Rabbis  still  tanght  that  the  land  was 
defiled  by  dues  paid  to  a  heathen  emperor,  and  attributed 
every  real  or  fancied  natural  calamity  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  Almighty  for  its  being  so.  "Since  the  purity  of  the 
land  was  destroyed,"  said  they,  "  even  the  flavour  and  smell 
of  the  fruit  are  gone."  The  Roman  tithe  soon  told  fatally 
on  that  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  Temple,  and 
this  the  Rabbis  especially  resented.  "  Since  the  tithes  are 
no  longer  regularly  paid,'  said  they,  "  the  yield  of  the  fields 
has  grown  less.""^  Hence  the  question  constantly  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  not  whether  the  Roman  tax  should 
be  paid,  but  whether  it  was  lawful  at  all  to  pay  it.* 

The  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  of  their  countrymen 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  took  service  as  collectors, 
under  the  associations  of  publican!  farming  the  odious 
taxes,  may  be  imagined.  The  bitter  relentless  contempt 
and  loathing  towards  them  knew  no  bounds.  As  the  Greeks 
spoke  of  "tax-gatherers  and  sycophants,"  the  Jews  had  always 
ready  a  similarly  odious  association  of  terms  such  as  "  tax- 
gatherers  and  sinners,"  "  tax-gatherers  and  heathen,"  "  tax- 
gatherers  and  prostitutes,"  "  tax-gatherers,  murderers,  and 
highway  robbers,"*  in  speaking  of  them.  Driven  from 
society,  the  local  publicans  became  more  and  more  the 
Pariahs  of  the  Jewish  world.  The  Pharisee  stepped  aside 
with  pious  horror,  to  avoid  breathing  the  air  poisoned  with 
the  breath  of  the  lost  son  of  the  House  of  Israel,  who  had 
sold  himself  to  a  calling  so  infamous.  The  testimony  of  a 
publican  was  not  taken  in  a  Jewish  court.  It  was  forbidden 
to  sit  at  table  with  him  or  to  eat  his  bread.  The  gains  of 
the  class  were  the  ideal  of  uncleanness,  and  were  especially 
shunned,  every  piece  of  their  money  serving  to  mark  a 
religious  offence.  To  change  coin  for  them,  or  to  accept 
alms  from  them,  defiled  a  whole  household,  and  demanded 
special  purifications.*  Only  the  dregs  of  the  people  would 
connect  themselves  with  a  calling  so  hated.  Cast  out  by 
the  community,  they  too  often  justified  the  bad  repute  of 
their  order,  and  lived  in  reckless  dissipation  and  profligacy.^ 

*  Mischna  Sota,  ix.  12, 13.  •  Matt.  xxii.  17.    Luke  xx.  22. 

*  Matt.  ix.  10 ;  xi.  19  ;  xyiii.  17  ;  xxi.  81.    MUchna  Nedar,  iii  4 
^  Mischna  Baba  Kama^  x.  1.  ^  Matt.  xi.  19 ;  xxi.  SI. 
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To  revenge  themselves  for  the  hatred  shown  them,  their 
only  thought,  not  seldom,  was  to  make  as  much  as  thej 
coiddfrom  their  office.  The  most  shameless  imposition  at 
the  "  receipts  of  cnstom,"  and  the  most  hardened  reckless- 
ness in  the  collection  of  excessive  or  fraudulent  charges, 
became  a  daily  occurrence.  They  repaid  the  war  against  ^ 
themselves  by  a  war  against  the  community.^  - — * 

Amidst  such  a  state  of  feeling  between  rulers  and  ruled, 
Jesus  grew  up  to  manhood  and  spent  His  life.  The  sleepy 
East  could  not  endure  the  systematic  and  restless  ways  of 
the  West,  now  forced  upon  it,  and,  still  less,  the  regular 
visit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  especially  under  such  a  vicious 
system  as  that  of  Borne.  War,  as  far  as  possible,  became 
the  chronic  state  of  things,  if  not  in  the  open  field,  yet  in 
never-ending,  ever-beginning  resistance,  all  over  the  land. 
Even  the  mild  school  of  Hillel  justified  the  use  of  any  means 
of  esciape  from  the  robbery  of  the  "publicans,"  and  the 
Babbis  at  large  made  the  subject  a  standing  topic  in  their 
schools.  Controversies  sprang  up  in  connection  with  it. 
The  Irreconcilables,  as  I  may  call  the  Zealots,  could  not 
brook  even  the  slight  concessions  to  Bome  of  the  hitherto 
popular  Pharisees.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
•them  that  they  put  the  name  of  the  Emperor  along  with 
•that  of  Moses  in  letters  of  divorce,  and  the  dispute  was 
ended  only  by  Hillel's  party  reminding  its  opponents  that 
this  was  already  sanctioned  by  Scripture  itself,  which  allowed 
the  name  of  Pharaoh  to  stand  beside  that  of  Jehovah.* 

Before  Quirinius  left  Jerusalem,^  ^  he  yielded  one  point 
to  the  people,  by  sacrificing  to  their  hatred  the  instru- 
ment of  Ins  tyranny — the  high  priest,  Joazar.  After 
helping  to  get  the  census  carried  out,  and  thus  losing  all 
popular  respect,  the  time-serving  priest  was  stripped  of  his 
dignity  by  the  master  who  had  despised  even  while  he  made 
use  of  him,  and  it  was  given  to  Hannas,  the  son  of  Seth,^  in 
whose  family  it  was  held,  at  intervals^  for  over  fifty  years. 
But  though  his  house  was  thas  permanently  ennobled,  its 
taking  ofSce  under  the  Bomans,  no  less  than  its  belonging  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  made  it,  henceforth,  of  no  weight 
in  the  destiny  of  the  nation.     The  Zealots  were  steadily 

*  Luke  iii.  12;  xii.  58;  xix.  8.  •  Exod.  v.  1, 

.9  A.B.  6.    Age  of  Jeaas  about  10.    Assuming  b.o.  4t  as  His  birth-year. 
^  A.D.  6-15.    Approximate  agie  of  Jesus  from  ftbout  10  to  19.      The 
exftot  year  of  our  Xjord's  birth  l»  unoertain, 
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xising  to  be  a  great  party  in  the  land.  Tlie  noblest  spirits 
flocked  to  their  banner  most  readily,  as  we  may  judge  when 
we  remember  that  one  of  the  Apostles  had  been  a  Zealot,  and 
that  the  yonng  Saul  also  joined  them.^  The  young  men, 
especially,  swelled  their  numbers.  "Our  youth,"  laments 
Josephus,  '*  brought  the  state  to  ruin,  by  their  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  ferocious  creed  this  party  adopted."  *  Its 
principles  were,  indeed,  destructive  of  bXL  government,  as 
things  were.  "  He  who  was  under  the  Law,"  it  was  held, 
"was  free  from  all  other  authority."  Its  members  were 
pledged  to  honour  Jehovah  alone  as  King  of  Israel,  and 
neither  to  shrink  from  death  for  themselves  nor  from  mur- 
dering their  nearest  kin,  if  it  promised  to  serve  the  cause 
of  liberty,  as  they  understood  it.*  The  family  of  the  fallen 
Judas  remained  at  the  head  of  these  fierce  patriots.  Two  of 
his  sons  were  afterwards  crucified  for  raising  an  insurrec- 
tion,^ and  while  his  third  son,  Menahem,  by  the  taking  of 
Masads;,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  final  war  against  Florus,^ 
his  grandson,  Eleazar,  was  the  last  who  fought  against  the 
Romans,  burying  himself,  as  has  been  told,  and  the  wreck  of 
the  Zealots,  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fortress,  rather  than 
surrender.**  It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that  from  the  date 
of  the  census,^  no  part  of  Palestine  was  less  safe  than  that 
which  was  directly  under  Boman  authority.  If  the  traveller 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  fell  among  robbers,^  what 
must  havd  been  the  danger  in  the  lonely  and  desolate  valleys 
beyond  Hebron  ? 

The  first  seven  years  after  the  annexation  were,  not- 
withstanding, comparatively  happy  times  for  the  Jews.' 
Augustus  made  it  his  maxim  to  spare  rather  than  destroy 
the  provinces,  so  far  as  he  could  safely  do  so;  and  he 
furthered  this  policy  by  frequent  change  of  the  procurators. 
As  to  the  burning  religious  questions  raised  by  the  decay 
of  heathenism,,  and  the  spread  of  Eastern  religions  in  the 
empire,  he  took,  by  advice  of  MaBcenas,  a  middle  course.  He 
supported  the  Roman  religion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tected the  special  faith  of  each  country.  Hence,  although 
he  personally  despised  foreign  religions,  and  offered  no  sacri- 
fices when  in  Jerusalem,^^  even  while  asking  with  interest 

1  Matt.  z.  4.    Mark  iii.  18.    Acts  zzii.  3.  >  Ant,  x^iii.  1.  L 

»  AnU,  xviii.  1.  6.  *  Ant,  xx.  5.  2.  «  Bell,  Jud,,  ii.  17.  8. 

*  BeU,  Jud.,  vii.  8. 1 ;  ii.  17.  9.  7  a.d.  7.    Age  of  Jesus  about  11. 

*  Lnke  x.  30.    BeU.  Jud,,  iy.  a  2.    Ant.,  xx.  5.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  6;  1,  etc. 

*  Mommsen's  Momm,  Aneyr,  yol.  iu.  p.  14.  ^o  b.g.  20. 
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about  the  Jewish  God,  and  though  he  pndsed  hia  grandson^ 
the  joung  Gains  Gsssor,  for  passing  through  Jerusalem^ 
like  a  Roman,  without  makiTTg  an  offering,  yet,  like  CsBsar 
and  Cicero,  elsewhere,  he  would  by  no  means  do  any  yio- 
lence  to  the  Jewish  religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  yielded 
to  the  wish  of  Herod,  by  taking  the  Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sion under  his  protection,  as  Ciesar  had  done,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  remittance  of  the  Temple  money  from  all  parts. 
Besides  this,  he  acted  with  the  greatest  consideration  towards 
the  Jews  in  Borne;  for  since  the  campaigns  of  Pompey 
and  Gabinius,^  they  had  been  so  numerous  in  the  capital 
that  they  formed  a  great  '^  quarter ''  on  the  further  side 
of  the  river.  Treating  them  as  clients  of  Ciesar,  he  acted 
with  marked  thoughtfulness  in  all  connected  with  their 
religion,  their  morals,  or  their  prosperity.  He  formally  sanc- 
tioned the  Jewish  Council  in  Alexandria,  and,  alter  the 
annexation  of  Judea,  he  ordered  a  permanent  daily  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  and  two  lambs  to  be  offered  at  his  expense,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Empress  Idyia,  and  other  members  of 
his  house,  sent  gifts  of  precious  jars  and  yessels  for  the  use 
of  the  drink-offering. 

This  policy  was  not  without  its  effect.  Augustus  got  the 
fame  in  Rome  of  being  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
the  provinces,  even  among  the  Jews  themselves,  of  being 
the  magnanimous  protector  of  their  religion.  His  tolerance^ 
moreover,  served  an  end  which  he  did  not  contemplate.  It 
secured  the  slow  but  certain  conquest  of  the  West,  first  by 
Judaism,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  and  higher  faith,  and  then 
by  Christianity — the  faith  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way. 

But  in  spite  of  every  desire  on  the  part  of  Augustus  to 
humour  their  peculiarities,  the  Jews  were  still  in  a  state  of 
chronic  excitement.  The  Samaritans  seeing  their  oppor- 
tunity, raised  their  heads  more  boldly.  They  were  no  longer 
dependent  on  Jerusalem,  since  the  banishment  of  Archelaus. 
Their  elders  rejoiced  in  political  consequence  long  denied 
them.  But  the  light  and  giddy  masses  of  the  people  could 
not  make  a  right  use  of  liberty.  Under  Coponius,  the  first 
procurator  alter  Archelaus  was  deposed,'  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  defiled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the  night 
before  the  Passover.  The  Temple  doors,  as  was  the  custom, 
had  been  opened  at  midnight,  before  the  feast,  and  some 

^  About  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ.      >  b.o.  63,  and  b.o.  N-6$. 
*  A.D.  6-9.    Age  of  Jesus  about  10-18. 
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Samaritans,  knowing  tMs,  and  Laving  previously  smnggled 
themselves  into  Jerosalem,  had  crept  np  to  the  Temple  in  the 
ds^kness,  and  strewed  hnman  bones  in  the  courts,  so  that  the 
high  priest  Hannas  had  to  turn  away,  from  the  polluted  sanc^ 
tuary,  the  worshippers  who  in  the  morning  thronged  the  gates. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  vast  multitudes  but  to  go  back 
embittered  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  Temple  to  be  purified, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  any  punishment  of  the  Samaritans. 
The  procurator  seems  only  to  have  told  the  Jews  that  they 
should  have  kept  a  better  watch.^ 

Little  is  known  of  the  two  procurators — ^Marcus  Ambivius 
and  Annius  Bufus,^  who  followed  Goponius — except  that 
Judea,  exhausted  by  its  burdens,  implored  their  diminution, 
and  that,  under  the  first,  Salome,^  Herod's  sister,  died,  while 
Augustus,  himself,  died  ^  under  the  second. 

The  new  emperor,  Tiberius,  on  his  accession,  sent  a  fresh 
procurator,  Valerius  .Gratus,  whom,  with  his  dislike  of 
change,  he  retained  in  office  for  eleven  years.''  Under  him 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  During  his  period  of  ofiSce 
he  changed  the  high  priests  five  times,  deposing  Hannas,  and 
giving  the  office  alternately  to  one  of  his  family,  and  to  a 
rival  house  of  the  small  band  of  Sadducean  Temple  nobility. 
Laige  sums  no  doubt  filled  his  coffers  at  each  transaction, 
but  such  a  degradation  of  their  highest  dignitaries  must 
have  exasperated  the  Jews  to  the  quick.  After  the  crafty 
Hannas  came,  as  his  successor,  one  Ismael,  but  his  reign 
was  only  one  year  long.  Hannas'  son,  Eleazer,  next  won 
the  pontifical  mitre  for  a  year;  then  came  Simon,  but  he, 
too,  had  to  make  way  for  a  successor,  Caiaphas,  son-in- 
law  of  Hannas,  afterwards  the  judge  of  Jesus.  Simon  is 
famous  in  Babbinical  annals  for  a  misfortune  that  befell  him 
in  the  night  before  the  Day  of  Atonement.  To  while  away 
the  long  hours,  during  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  sleep, 
he  amused  himself  by  conversation  with  an  Arab  sheikh,  but, 
to  his  dismay,  the  heathen,  in  his  hasty  utterance,  let  a  speck 
of  spittle  fall  on  the  priestly  robe,  and  thus  made  its  wearer 
unclean,  so  that  his  brother  had  to  take  his  place  in  the  rites 
of  the  approaching  day.^  Changes  so  violent  and  corrupt 
had  at  last  degraded  the  high  priesthood  so  much  in  the  eyes 

*  Ant,  xviii.  2.  2. 

'  Marcos  Ambiyius  a.d.  9-12.  Annius  Bufus  a.d.  12-15.  Toe,  AnnaX,^ 
ii.  42.    Age  of  Jesns  abont  13-19. 

*  Between  A.n.  10  and  18.  ^  a.i>.  14.    Age  of  Jesns  about  18. 
^  A.]>.  15-26.    Age  of  Jesus  about  19  to  80.  *  Dcretibourg,  p.  197. 
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of  all,  tliat  the  deposed  Haimas,  ratHer  than  his  successors, 
waci  still  regaitled  as  its  true  representative. 

Meanwhile,  the  load  of  the  public  taxes  became  so  nn- 
endurable  that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  year  17,^ 
to  entreat  some  alleviation  of  the  misery.  Syria,  as  a  whole, 
indeed,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  an  insurrection,  from  the 
oppression  of  the  publicans.  Germanicus,  the  Emperor's 
nephew,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  day,  was  sent  to  the 
East  to  quiet  the  troubles ;  but,  unfortunately,  with  him  was 
sent,  as  Qt)vemor-General  of  Syria,  Cneius  Piso,  his  deadly 
enemy,  who  soon  involved  him  in  personal  disputes  that 
well-nigh  excited  a  war  between  them.*  Tiberius,  able  and 
cautious,  and  not  yet  fallen  to  the  hatefnlness  of  his  later 
years,  saw  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  but  in  pro- 
longing the  reign  of  the  procurators.  "Every  office,*'  he 
was  wont  to  say,  "induces  greed,  and  if  the  holder  enjoy  it 
only  for  a  short  time,  without  knowing  at  what  moment 
he  may  have  to  surrender  it,  he  will  naturally  plunder  his 
subjects  to  the  utmost,  while  he  can.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  hold  it  for  a  lengthened  term,  he  will  grow  weary  of 
oppression,  and  become  moderate  as  soon  as  he  has  extorted 
for  himself  what  he  thinks  enough."  "  On  one  of  my  cam- 
paigns," he  would  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  "  I  came  upon 
a  wounded  soldier,  lying  on  the  road,  with  swarms  of  flies 
in  his  bleeding  flesh.  A  comrade,  pitying  him,  was  about  to 
drive  them  off,  thinking  him  too  weak  to  do  it  himself.  But 
the  wounded  man  begged  him  rather  to  let  them  alone,  *  for,* 
said  he,  *  if  you  drive  these  flies  away  you  will  do  me  harm 
instead  of  good.  They  are  already  full,  and  do  not  bite  me 
as  they  did,  but  if  you  frighten  them  off,  hungry  ones  will 
come  in  their  stead,  and  suck  the  last  drop  of  blood  from 
me.'  "  *  The  heartless  cynic  in  the  purple  had  no  pity,  and 
was  far  enough  from  a  thought  of  playing  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, by  binding  up  the  wounds  of  any  of  the  races  under 
him,  far  less  those  of  the  hated  Jews.  In  Rome  itself  he 
treated  them  with  the  bitterest  harshness,  and  his  example 
reacted  on  those  in  Palestine.  In  the  year  19  he  drove 
the  Jews  out  of  Rome.*  "  Four  thousand  freedmen  infected 
with  this  superstition  "  (Judaism),  says  Tacitus,  "  being  able 
to  carry  arms,  were  shipped  off  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  robber  hordes.     If  they  perished  from  the 

^  Age  of  Jesas  about  21..  '  Tac,  AnnaLj  ii.  42,  48. 

'  Ant.t  xriii.  6.  5.  ^  Age  of  Jesus  about  23. 
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climate  it  was  little  loss.  The  rest  were  required  to  leave 
Italy,  if  they  did  not  forswear  their  unholy  customs  by  a 
certain  day."  ^  Suetonius  says  that  Tiberius  even  compelled 
them  to  bum  their  sacred  robes  and  utensils,^  but  Josephus 
boasts  that  those  drafted  into  the  legions  preferred  dying  as 
martyrs,  to  breaking  the  Law.* 

In  Judea,  these  measures  were  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  Sejanus,  the  hated  favourite  of  Tiberius.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, with  no  little  alarm  that  the  news  came  in  the  year 
26,  when  the  influence  of  Sejanus  was  at  its  height,  that 
Valerius  Gbatus  had  at  length  been  recalled,  and  Pontius 
Pilate  appointed  in  his  stead.*  The  client  was  worthy  of  the 
patron.  Venal,  covetous,  cruel,  even  to  delighting  in  blood, 
without  principle  or  remorse,  and  yet  wanting  decision  at 
critical  moments,  his  name  soon  became  specially  infamous 
in  Judea.  He  bore  himself  in  the  most  offensive  way 
towards  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  The  garrison  of  Antonia 
had  hitherto  always  left  the  ornaments  of  their  military 
standards  at  the  head-quarters  in  Csesarea,  since  the  Jews 
would  not  suffer  the  Holy  City  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence 
of  the  eagles  and  the  busts  of  the  emperors,  of  winch  ttey 
mainly  consisted.  But  Pilate,  apparently  on  the  first  change 
of  the  garrison,  ordered  the  new  regiments  to  enter  the  city 
by  night  with  the  offensive  emblems  on  their  standards,  and 
Jerusalem  awoke  to  see  idolatrous  symbols  planted  within 
sight  of  the  Temple.  Universal  excitement  spread  through 
the  city,  and  the  Babbis  and  people  took  mutual  counsel  how 
the  outrage  could  be  removed.  The  country  soon  began  to 
pour  in  its  multitudes.  The  violent  party  counselled  force, 
but  the  more  sensible  prevailed  as  yet,  and  a  multitude  of 
the  citizens  hurried  off  to  Pilate  at  Caesarea,  to  entreat  him 
to  take  away  the  cause  of  such  bitter  offence.  But  Pilate 
would  not  listen,  and  treated  the  request  as  an  affront  to  the 
Emperor.  -  Still  the  crowds  continued  their  appeal.  For 
five  days  and  five  nights  they  beset  the  palace  of  Herod  in 
which  Pilate  resided,  raising  continually  the  same  cry,  that 
the  standards  might  be  removed.  Determined  to  end  the 
matter,  he  at  last  summoned  them  to  meet  hiTn  on  the  seventh 
day  in  the  circus.  Meanwhile,  he  had  filled  the  spaces  round 
the  arena  with  soldiers,  and  when  the  Jews  began  to  raise 
their  mutinous  cries  again,  on  his  refusing  to  yield,  he 

»  Tac,  Annal,  ii.  85.  «  Tih.,  36. 

B  Ant.,  ZTiii.  3,  5.  *  Age  of  Jesus  about  80. 
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ordered  the  troops  to  enter  with  drawn  swords.  But  ho  had 
miscounted  their  fanatical  earnestness.  Baring  their  throats, 
and  kneeling  as  if  to  meet  the  sword,  the  mnltitnde  cried 
out  that  they  would  rather  part  with  their  life  than  their 
Law.  Pilate,  dreading  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  if  he  com- 
manded a  wholesale  massacre,  had  to  yield,  and  the  standards 
were  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem. 

The  power  of  Pilate  over  the  people  was  henceforth  broken. 
They  had  conquered  his  will  by  stronger  wills  of  their  own. 
From  this  time  they  knew  how  to  extort  concessions  from 
him.  Persistent  clamour,  that  would  take  no  refusal,  was, 
henceforward,  their  most  trusted  reliance,  as  we  see  only  too 
strikingly  in  the  last  hours  of  Jesus.  But  Pilate  could  not 
learn  by  any  lesson,  however  severe.  Furious  at  his  defeat, 
he  resolved  to  hide  it  by  a  fresh  innovation,  which  he  fancied 
he  could  carry  out.  The  Babbis  had  contended  that  their 
law  did  not  allow  the  erection  of  images,  but  there  seemed 
nothing  to  prevent  votive  tablets  being  set  up  in  Jerusalem, 
like  those  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  by  other  officials.  He, 
therefore,  hung  golden  shields  of  this  kind  on  the  palace 
on  Mount  Zion,  where  he  lived,  inscribed  simply  with  his 
own  name  and  that  of  Tiberius.  A  terrible  commotion  was 
the  result.  At  the  next  feast,  the  Jews,  with  the  four  sons 
of  Herod,  Philip,  Antipas,  Herod  Boethos,  and  Phasael,  at 
their  head,  declared  that  such  symbols,  which  were  equiva- 
lent to  altars,  were  less  endurable  than  the  emblems  on  the 
standards.  "Cease,"  cried  they,  as  he  fiercely  dismissed 
them,  "  to  stir  up  war  and  commotion.  The  Emperor  is  not 
honoured  by  insults  offered  to  the  Law.  It  is  the  will  of 
Tiberius  that  our  laws  shall  be  respected,  but  if  not,  show 
us  the  edict,  or  new  rescript,  which  says  otherwise,  that  we 
may  send  an  embassy  respecting  it  to  him."  ^  Pilate  trem- 
bled when  he  heard  of  a  complaint  to  Tiberius,  for  he  was 
afraid,  as  Philo  tells  us,  that  a  deputation  to  EoQie  would 
reveal  all  his  crimes,  "the  venality  of  his  sentences,  his 
rapacity,  his  having  ruined  whole  families,  and  all  the  shame- 
less deeds  he  had  done,  the  numerous  executions  he  had 
ordered  of  persons  who  had  not  been  condenmed  by  any 
tribunal,  and  the  excess  of  cruelties  of  every  kind  committed 
by  him."  He  had  gone  too  far,  however,  to  retreat,  and  had 
to  leave  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  Emperor;  but  as 
Herod  Antipas  had  the  ear  of  Tiberius,  and  willingly  sided 

»  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,,  1003-1036.    Ant.f  xviii.  6. 1 ;  xvii.  1.  8. 
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with  the  people,  the  procurator  was  defeated  once  more. 
The  command  of  Tiberins  was  directly  against  him,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  take  away  the  shields,  and  hang  them  up 
in  the  temple  of  Angostns,  at  CsBsarea.  The  Jews  consoled 
themselves  that  the  Emperor  was  gravely  offended  at  Pilate's 
folly.  Henceforth,  the  clamour  of  the  multitude  nearly 
always  succeeded. 

Before  long  he  found  himself  involved  in  another  conflict 
with  the  people,  in  carrying  out  a  work  which  was  unques- 
tionably of  the  highest  value  to  Jerusalem,  and  for  which  he 
had  already  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
The  conduit  which  supplied  the  city  and  the  Temple  with 
water,  had  grown  ruinous  from  age,  and  Pilate  undertook  to 
build  a  grand  new  aqueduct,  twenty-five  miles  in  length,^ 
which  should  bring  a  full  and  pure  supply  for  the  Temple 
and  the  citizens.  As  the  Temple  was  to  be  benefited,  he 
naturally  thought  that  he  might  defray  the  expense  from 
its  treasury,  forgetting  that  the  money  was  Corban,  or  con- 
secrated to  God.  Hardly  had  the  news  of  his  intention 
spread,  than,  at  the  next  feast,  a  frantic  cry  rose  that  the 
Temple  was  to  be  plundered,  and  thousands  streamed  to  the 
palace,  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  CsBsarea*  But  the  procurator 
had  this  time  prepared  himself  beforehand.  He  had  scattered 
numbers  of  his  soldiers,  dressed  as  Jews,  among  the  crowds, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  tumultuous  cries  begun,  than  these 
assailed  those  round  them  with  clubs,  and  speedily  drove 
them  ofE  in  wild  terror,  leaving  many  of  their  number, 
severely  wounded,  behind.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this  time, 
when  the  works  had  been  pushed  almost  to  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  that  the  tower,  there,  fell  and  killed  eijghteen  men ; 
a  calamity  attributed  by  the  Babbis  to  the  wrath  of  God  at 
the  secularization  of  the  Temple  treasures*^  Pilate's  aque- 
duct suffered  no  more  hindrance  in  its  completion. 

1  ArU.,  zyiii.  8.  2.    JBeU.  Jud.,  iL  9.  i.  *  hake  ziii  1. 
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HEROD  ANTIPAS  AND  CHBIST'S  OWN  COUNTRY. 

ON  the  death  of  his  father  Herod,  Galilee  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Herod  Antipas,  who  mled  over  it  during  all  the  remain- 
ing lifetime  of  our  Lord,  and  for  six  years  after  His  death.^ 
His  mother  was  the  Samaritan,  Malthace,  so  that  he  was 
a  ivll  brother  of  Archelaus,  who  was  abont  a  year  older. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Eome,  for  his  education,  with  ArchelanB 
and  his  half-brother  Philip,  when  a  boy  of  about  thirteen, 
and  the  three  had  been  entrusted  there  to  the  care  of  a 
private  guardian.  The  evil  genius  of  their  house,  their  half- 
brother  Antipater,  who  was  much  their  senior,  was  already 
living  in  the  imperial  city.  He  had  always  hated  Archelaus 
and  Philip,  as  rivals  in  his  hopes  of  the  throne,  and  now  took 
every  opportunity  to  slander  them  to  their  father,  so  that,^ 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  they  were  recalled  to  Judea 
in  the  year  B.C.  5.  But  this  only  made  Antipater  the  more 
deadly  in  his  hatred,  and  he  succeeded  in  so  poisoning  their 
father's  mind  against  them,  that  they  almost  dreaded  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  who  had  fallen 
through  the  same  fatal  influence.  Antipas,  who  had  escaped 
Antipater's  wiles,  seemed  likely  to  profit  most  by  the  mis- 
fortune, for,  in  his  second  will,  made  after  the  execution  of 
Antipater,  Herod,  unable  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  prejudice 
against  them,  had  passed  over  both  Archelaus  and  Philip, 
and  named  Antipas,  the  youngest,  as  his  successor.  Kindlier 
thoughts,  however,  returned  before  he  actually  died,  and  a 
third  will  was  made,  in  which  Archelaus  was  named  king, 
and  Antipas  and  Philip  tetrarchs,  their  father's  dominions 
being  divided  between  them. 

Antipas  had  received  his  name  in  honour  of  his  paternal 
great-grandfather,  as  Antipater,  his  half-brother,  had  received 
that  of  his  grandfather.     In  Bome,  by  a  strange  fortune,  he 

^  B.O.  4  to  LD.  89.  Antipas  was  bom,  apparently,  about  the  year 
B.O.  20. 
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had  for  a  companion  and  fellow-scholar,  one  whose  after-life 
was  very  different  from  his  own — ^a  lad  named  Manaen,^ 
who  afterwards  became  a  Christian  teacher  in  Antioch. 
Antipas  stayed  at  school,  in  Home,  after  Archelans  and  PhiHp 
had  been  recalled  to  Judea ;  his  qniet,  peace-loving  disposition 
having  protected  him,  in  some  measure,  from  the  slanders  of 
Antipater,  and  from  the  distrust  of  his  father.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  wanting  in  ability,  else  so  shrewd  a 
man  as  Herod  would  never  have  thought  of  making  him  his 
sole  successor ;  nor  could  he,  otherwise,  have  been  supported, 
as  he  was,  before  Augustus,  by  Salome  and  the  family,  and 
by  the  leading  men  of  Herod's  government,  in  his  suit  for 
the  crown,  in  preference  to  Archelaus.  That  prince,  hated 
by  nearly  every  one,  found  himself  vigorously  opposed  by 
Antipas,  and  gained  his  cause  only  with  mortifying  abase- 
ments. Salome  and  Herod's  counsellors  may  have  put 
Antipas  forward  to  serve  their  own  ends,  but  he  had,  himself, 
shown  in  the  management  of  his  claim,  that,  if  quiet,  he  was 
none  the  less  ambitious  in  a  peaceful  way. 

When  he  entered  on  his  government,  in  the  year  B.C.  4, 
he  was  about  seventeen  years  old.*  His  provinces  were  wide 
apart,  for  Galilee  was  in  the  north-west,  and  Perea  in  the 
south-east  of  the  country;  the  territory  of  the  free  towns, 
known  as  Decapolis,  separating  them  completely.*  They 
were  both,  however,  so  rich,  especially  Galilee,  that  they 
ranked  as  second  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

Under  the  wise  guidance  of  his  father's  counsellors, 
Ireneeus  and  Ptolemy,  the  care  of  Antipas  was  first  turned 
to  the  repair  of  his  kingdom — ^which  had  been  sadly  injured 
by  the  Romans  and  Arabs  in  the  wars — and  to  the  necessary 
security  of  his  throne.  In  the  south  of  Galilee  he  rebuilt 
and  strongly  fortified  the  town  of  Sepphoris, — ^which  lay  on 
an  isolated  hill,  only  two  hours  north  of  Nazareth, — ^mak- 
ing it  his  capital,  and  at  once  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom, 
and  its  protection  against  Syro-Phenician,  or  even  [Roman 
attack.  It  had  been  taken  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the 
son  of  the  proconsul  Varus,  who  had  marched  against  it  from 
the  neighbouring  garrison  town,  Ptolemais,*  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  B.C.  4,  on  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  that  Hezekiah  whom  Herod  had  put  to  death  when 
he  routed  his  band  in  the  caverns  of  the  800  feet  high  cliffs 

I  Or,  Menahem.    Acts  ziii.  1.  *  Jesns  was  then  an  infant, 

s  Menke*s  Bibel  Atlcu.  *  Acre. 
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of  Arbela^  on  the  Sea  of  Geimesaretk  Varus  had  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  Antipas  brought  others  and  re- 
peopled  it.i  Jesus,  in  His  early  childhood,  must  hare  seen 
the  town  in  building,  for  it  lay,  full  in  view,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hill-top  behind  Nazareth,  to  which  He  often 
wandered. 

Having  thus  secured  his  northern  frontier,  he  turned  to 
the  oj^KNsite,  outlying  extremity,  where  Perea  bordered  the 
Nabatean  kingdom,  and  was  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  about 
half-way  down  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Among 
the  precipitous  volcanic  cliffs  and  peaks  of  that  region,  he 
strengthened  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  by  high  walls  and 
towers,  adding  a  residence  for  himself  within  its  circuit. 
The  defences,  built  at  first  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  but 
destroyed  by  the  Eomans  in  the  old  Asmonean  wars,  were 
now  made  almost  impregnable,  and  Antipas  could  boast  of 
having  secured  his  kingdom  at  another  of  its  weakest  points. 
He  little  thought  that  he  himself  was  to  earn  his  darkest 
stain  by  the  execution  of  a  lonely  prisoner  within  its  walls. 
But  he  did  not  trust  to  strong  walls  alone.  He  dreaded  the 
neighbouring  Arab  prince  Aretas  as  his  most  probable  enemy, 
and  allied  himself  with  him  by  marrying  his  daughter. 
To  flatter  the  empress-mother,  Livia,  whom  Salome,  at  her 
death,  about  a.d.  10-13,  had  made  her  heir,  and  his  neigh- 
bour, he  built  a  town  which  he  called  Livias,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Beth  Harum,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
From  Salome,  Livia  had  obtained,  besides,  the  town  of 
Jamnia  and  its  district,  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  Phasaelis 
and  Archelais  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Jordan,  close  to  the 
dominions  of  Antipas,  so  that  he  wished  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  her.*  Besides,  Livia  was  at  the  time  in  fovour 
with  the  Jews,  for  having  given  golden  jars  and  dishes,  and 
other  costly  offerings  to  the  Temple.^ 

In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  under  Augustus,  from  the 
year  A. D.  4  to  14,  Antipas  maintained  a  prudent  restraint,  for 
he  had  had  no  success  in  the  single  attempt  he  ventured 
towards  a  more  intimate  relation  with  the  Emperor.  On 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus  he  had  sought  to  become  his 
heir,  and  to  get  his  father's  dominions  as  a  whole,  as  had 
been  intended  in  the  second  will,  and  seemingly  had  mado 
himself  chief  accuser  of  his  fallen  brother,  and  of  his  govem- 

*  Ant,  xvii.  10.  9 ;  xviii.  2. 1. 
'  Ant,,  xviii.  2.  1,  2.  »  Philo,  ad  Caium, 
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ment.^  But  the  answer  of  Augusinfi  was  the  annexation 
of  Jndea  to  Syria,  leaving  Antipas,  as  his  one  consola^n, 
the  thought  that  as  he  was  now  the  only  Herod,  he  might 
assume  the  name,  as  he  seems  by  his  coins  to  hare  done,  from 
this  date,2 

His  relations  with  Tiberius  were  more  flattering.  By 
countless  proofs  of  dependence  and  obedient  fidelity,  shown, 
doubtless,  in  part,  by  treacherous  reports  and  espioi\age  on 
the  proconsuls,  such  as  the  suspicious  and  despotio  emperor 
loved,  he  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  probation  of  a  good  many 
years,  in  gaining  great  favour  with  him.*  To  show  his 
gratitude)  Antipas,  who  had  grown  tired  of  Sepphoris  for 
his  capital,  far  off  among  the  hiUs  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
of  his  tetrarchy,  and  among  a  proud  and  independent  people, 
determined  to  build  a  new  one  on  the  Sea  of  Qennesareth, 
near  the  hot  springs  of  Emmaus.  It  was  the  jGinest  part  of 
his  territory,  alike  for  richness  of  soil  and  beauty  of  land- 
scape.* The  city  was,  of  .  course,  planned  in  the  Boman 
style,  and  as,  under  the  former  emperor,  every  third  town 
was  called  Cassarea,  or  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
Augustus,  the  new  metropolis  was  to  be  called  Tiberias. 
The  site  chosen  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  lake, 
on  a  southerly  bend  of  the  shore,  washed  on  its  eastern  side 
by  the  waves.*  Yet  it  was  not,  for  the  time, a  fortunate. one, 
for  the  reedy*  strand  made  it  unhealthy,  and,  still  worse, 
traces  of  an  old  burial-place  were  found  as  the  streets  were 
being  laid  out — a  discovery  which  at  once  brought  forward 
the  Babbis  with  entreaties  that  the  spot  might  be  abandoned, 
as  thus  at  once  unclean  and  unholy.  But  Herod  paid  no 
attention  to  the  clamour,  and,  as  soon  as  some  streets  were 
ready,  filled  the  houses  with  whatever  strangers  were  willing 
to  take  them.  Erelong,  however,  he  had  to  use  force  to  get 
inhabitants,  for  no  strict  Jew  would  settle  of  his  own  accord 
in  a  place  known  to  be  polluted.  He  was  even  driven  to 
give  slaves  and  beggars  building  and  garden  ground,  and 
to  raise  houses  for  them,  and  grant  them  s])ecial  privileges, 
before  he  got  his  capital  peopled.  But  a  prejudice  clung  to 
it,  "^hich,  even  in  after  years,  made  all  unclean  for  seven 
days  after  visiting  it,  and  required  rites  of  purification  boforo 


*  Ant,  xvii.  8.  2.    Dio  CasHus,  Iv.  27. 

'  Eeim,  in  Bibel  Lexicon,  Art.  Herodes  Sdhne. 

*  Ant,,  zviii.  2.  3.  *  Ant,,  zviii.  2.  8. 

'  Ant.,  ztiii.  2.  3.    BeU,  Jud„  iii.  10. 1.    Furrer,  Wanderungen,  p.  314. 
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the  defilement  could  be  removed.^  Tiberias  is  only  once 
mentioned  in  tbe  Gospels,^  and  there  is  no  trace  of  Jesus 
having  ever  entered  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
Herod  transferred  his  residence  to  it  from  Sepphoris,  and 
lavishly  decorated  his  palace,  to  the  grief  of  the  people, 
with  heathen  ornaments.  The  facade,  which  was  adorned 
by  sculptures  of  animals,  was  especially  offensive  to  the 
Babbis.  The  interior  was  furnished  with  almost  imperial 
splendour,  and  it  was  long  reported  how  the  ceilings  were 
gilded,  and  what  wonderful  candelabra  and  furniture  of 
precious  metal  dazzled  the  eyes.  When  the  palace  and 
castle  were  stormed  hy  the  people,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
final  war,  lustres  of  Corinthian  brass,  splendid  tables,  and 
whole  table-services  of  solid  silver,  were  carried  ofE  as 
plunder.*  Close  to  this  castle-palace,  to  the  additional 
horror  of  the  Jews,  he  built  an  amphitheatre,  still  to  be 
traced,  spacious  enough  for  the  greatest  assemblies.^  The 
city  was  adorned,  besides,  with  Grecian  colonnades  and 
marble  statues,^  and,  even  at  this  day,  ruins  of  fine  buildings 
strew  the  beach — granite  columns  and  blocks  of  costly  marble, 
porphyry,  and  syenite,  the  wreck  of  the  splendid  villas  of  the 
great  ones  of  Herod's  day,  when  no  heathen  luxury  had  been 
wanting* 

Still,  with  all  this  Roman  magnificence,  the  Jews  were 
not  quite  .forgotten.  A  synagogue,  large  enough  for  the 
greatest  congregation,  was  built,  apparently  by  Herod,  in 
the  spacious  hall  of  which,  two  generations  later,  the  wild 
revolutionary  gatherings  of  the  Galilseans  were  held  during 
the  great  war  with  Home.  The  archives  of  the  province 
were  transferred,  with  the  seat  of  government,  to  Tiberias, 
and  a  castle,  in  whose  arsenals  arms  were  stored  for  70,000 
men,  was  built  for  the  garrison.^  For  the  next  fifty  years, 
Tiberias  was  the  undisputed  capital  of  Galilee,  and,  Caesarea 
excepted,  the  finest  city  of  Palestine.  Its  building  was  the 
great  theme  of  local  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  north,  for 
the  five  years  after  Jesus  had  reached  His  majority,  for  it 
was  begun  between  a.d.  16  and  19,  and  was  ready  for  inha- 
bitants, at  latest,  by  the  year  22,  and  it  lay  only  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles  from  Nazareth.  Sepphoris  was  henceforth, 
till  Nero's  days,  only  the  second  town  of  the  province, 

1  Ant,  xviii.  2.  8.  '  John  vi.  2.  •  Vita,  xU.  18. 

*  BeU,  Jud.,  11.  21.  6.  »  Vita,  xu.  13.  •  Furrer,  p.  816. 

y  Ant.,  xviii.  7.  2. 
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Galilee  has  a  stirpassing  interest  as  the  special  scenei  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesns,  and  the  district  in  which  He  spent  nearly 
all  His  life.  It  was  throngh  its  cities  and  villages  that  He  is 
recorded  to  have  passed,  once  and  again,  teaching  and  preach- 
ingji  and  it  wa»  in  Galilee  that  He  had  most  popnlar  support. 
To  know  something  of  a  land  whose  air  He  thus  breathed  so 
long,  amongst  whose  people  He  was  wont  to  mingle,  and  by 
whose  best  characteristics  He  most  have  been  affected, 
almost  nnconscionsly,  is  essential  to  a  vivid  realization  of 
His  life. 

The  province  lay  wholly  inland,  with  Phenicia  as  its 
western,  and  partly  its  northern  neighbour,  the  small  state 
of  Ulatha  reaching,  from  where  Phenicia  ended,  to  the  Sea 
of  Merom,  on  the  north-eastern  border.  The  Jordan  marked 
its  eastern  limit,  and  Decapolis,  with  the  territory  of  Samaria, 
defined  its  southern  border.  Its  whole  extent  was  incon- 
siderable, for  it  measured  little  more  than  seven-and-twenty 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  five-and-twenty  from  north 
to  south,^  its  whole  area  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Bedfordshire,  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  English  counties.^ 
Its  boundaries  varied,  indeed,  at  dilEerent  times,  but,  at  the 
largest,  it  was  rather  like  a  moderate  county  than  a  province. 
The  Talmud  includes  Csasarea  Philippi,  twelve  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  in  it,^  which  would  bring 
it  in  a  line  with  the ,  precipitous  mountain  bed  of  the  swift 
Leontes,  where  that  river  turns  westward,  at  a  right  angle 
to  its  former  course,  and  rushes  straight  to  the  ocean.  In 
Christ's  day,  however,  CsBsarea  Phflippi  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  dominions  of  Philip,  rather  than  those  of 
Antipas,  and  this  was  the  case,  also,  with  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Ulatha,  though  both  form  the  natural  boundary 
of  the  Galilean  region. 

Under  these  steep  northern  slopes  extends  a  marshy  plain, 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  and  swamp  grass,  and  left  unin- 
habited, from  its  pestilential  air.  South  of  this  the  waters 
gather  to  form  Lake  Merom,  or  el  Huleh,  overgrown  with 
thick  reedS)  through  which  the  Jordan  slowlv  makes  its  way. 
The  people  of  GaUlee  never  came  to  this  district  except  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  which  roamed  through 
the  reed  beds  in  troops.  .  It  was  shunned  on  account  of  the 

I  Matt.iy.  28;  ix.  35. 

*  Menke*8  Biliel  AtUu,  plate  5. 

»  Neubauer,  La  OSographie  du  Talmudy  pp.  178,  236,  242. 
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robbers  and  fugitiyeSy  who  were  wont  to  hide  among  ita 
inaccessible  morasses  and  reed  forests.  Population  recom« 
mences  only  when  this  region  is  passed,  increasing  as  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  caravan  road  between  Damascus 
and  Acre  crosses  the  Jordan,  near  the  spot  now  called  Jacob's 
bridge,  and  stretches  southward  towards  Tiberias. 

The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  which  that  city  stood)  was  rightly 
called  the  Eye  of  Gralilee.  In  the  days  of  Christ,  even  more 
than  now,  all  the  splendour  of  nature  in  southern  lands  was 
poured  on  its  shores.  Culture,  which  left  no  spot  nnpro- 
dnctiye,  encircled  the  blue  waters,  even  yet  so  enchanting 
a  contrast  to  the  yellow  chalk  hills  that  mostly  fringe  them* 
The  western  shore  is  still  bright  with  many-coloured  vegeta- 
tion, while,  on  the  east,  the  steep  hills  that  sink  to  the  water's 
edge  are  bare  and  gloomy  volcanic  rocks.  The  richest  spot 
on  the  lake  is  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where,  in  our  Lord's 
day,  all  the  fruits  of  Palestine  abounded.  Even  the  hills 
were  then  covered  with  trees.  Cypresses,  oaks,  almonds, 
firs,  figs,  cedars,  citrons,  olives,  myrtles,  palms,  and  balsams, 
are  enumerated  by  a  contemporary  of  Jesus  ^  as  adorning  the 
valleys  or  hills.  The  now  bare  landscape  was  then  a  splendid 
garden.^  Oleander  bushes,  with  flowers  of  the .  loveliest 
colours,  figs,  vines,  grain-fields,  and  soft  meadows  fringed 
the  banks,  and,  while  fruit-trees  and  olives  covered  the  hills, 
the  shores  were  dotted  with  waving  palms.^ 

The  lake  is  shaped  almost  like  a  pear,  the  broad  end 
towards  the  north.  .  Its  greatest  width  is  six  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  twelve  and  a  quarter; 
In  Christ's  day,  the  western  shore  was  thickly  dotted  with 
towns  and  villages,  which  the  Gospels  will,  hereafter,  bring 
repeatedly  before  us.  The  eastern  side  has  always  been  less 
populous,  but  even  it  had  towns  at. every  opening  of  the 
dark  basaltic  hills,  the  outworks  of  the  Gauh>nitish  range, 
which  press  close  to  the  water's  edge. 

East  of  the  Jordan,  and  Jbalf-way  down  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake,  a  strip  of  upland  plateau,  about  four  miles  in 
width,  and  thirteen  long,  was  included  in  Galilee,  but  it  was 
of  little  value.  South-west  of  the  lake,  between  the  north- 
ern uplands  and  the  range  of  Carmel,  stretched  out  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  the  market  of  GhbUlee.  .Beyond  other  parts  of 
the  province,  this  great  plain  was  crowded  with  life,  and 

1  Book  of  Jubilees,  p.  19.  ^  BelL  Jud„  i.  15.  5. 

»  \B«tt.  .Tud.,  ill;  10.  7,  8. 
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covered  with  fmitful  fields,  vineyards,  alid  oitshards,  in  the 
days  of  onr  Lord.  Jewish  writers  are  never  tired  of  prais- 
ing Galilee  as  a  whole.  Its  climate,  they  said,  was  a  well- 
nigh  perpetual  spring,  its  soil  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine,^ 
its  frnits  renewed  for  their  sweetness.^  For  sixteen  miles 
round  Sepphoris,  and,  therefore,  round  Nazareth,  its  near 
neighbour,  the  land,  it  was  boasted,  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey.*  The  whole  province,  in  fact,  was,  and  is,  even  still, 
full  of  verdure,  and  rich  in  shade  and  pleasantness ;  the  true 
country  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the  well- 
beloved.*  It  was  in  a  region  where  rich  woods  crowned  the 
higher  hills  and  mountains;  where  the  ujdands,  gentle 
slopes,  and  broader  valleys,  were  rich  in  pasttires,  cultivated 
fields,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and  the  palm 
groves  of  whose  warmer  parts  were  praised  even  by  foreign- 
ers,^ that  Jesus  spent  nearly  all  His  life. 

The  main  products  of  this  delightful  province,  in  the  days 
of  Christ,  were  the  fish  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  wheat, 
wine,  and  olive  oil,  which  the  whole  land  yielded  so  richly. 
Gischala,  a  town  in  northern  Gkililee,  owed  its  name  to  the 
"fat  soil"*  of  its  district,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on 
part  of  which  Nazareth  looked  down,  was  famous  for  its 
heavy  crops  of  wheat.  Jesus,  indeed,  lived  in  the  centre  of 
a  region  famous  for  its  grain  and  oil.  Farmers,  and  grape- 
and  olive-growers  formed  the  richer  classes  around  Him, 
and  He  was  familiar  with  noisy  market  days,  when  buyers 
came  from  all  parts  to  the  towns  and- villages,  to  trade  for 
the  teeming  rural  wealth.  Magdala,  on  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth, drove  a  flourishing  ti^e  in  doves,  for  the  sacri- 
fices ;  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  shops,  it  is  said,  being 
devoted  to  their  sale.^  There  were  indigo  planters  also  in 
its  neighbourhood,  then,  as  now.  Woollen  clothmaking  and 
dyeing  throve  in  it,  for  it  had  eighty  clothmakers,  and  a 
part  of  the  town  was  known  as  that  of  the  dyers.^  Arbela, 
not  far  ofF,  beside  the  hill  caves,  was  no  less  noted  for  its 

^  Hitter's  Oeog.  of  Palest,,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Jost,  Geseh,  d,  Israeli  vol.  i. 
p.  84. 

»  Neubauer,  p.  180.  •  Keubauer^  p.  185. 

4  Benan's  Vie  de  J6su8,  p.  96,  See  also  the  testimony  of  Josephns,  Bell 
Jud.,  iii.  2.  3. 

»  Jac.  Hw«.,v.  6. 

*  y^ri  ^}  Gosh  Chaleb,  fat  soU^-Bwctorf.  It  is  eqaivalent  etymo- 
logicaUy  to  Homer's  fignre— The  Udder  of  the  Land. 

7  Nevbauer,  p.  218.  »  Ibid,,  p.  218. 
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clotliinakmg.^  Flax  was  grown  widely,  and  woven  by  womeir 
into  the  finest  kinds  of  linen.^  Kefr  Hananiah^the  yillago 
of  Hananiali — ^in  the  centre  of  Galilee,*  was  the  pottery 
district  of  the  province,  and  was  famous  for  its  earthenware, 
and  especially  for  its  jars  for  olive  oil,  which  were  necessarily 
in  great  demand  in  so  rich  an  oil  country. 

Shut  in  from  the  sea-coast,  as  the  Jewish  territory  had 
been  in  all  ages,  the  GaJilaean,  looking  down  from  his  hills, 
saw,  to  the  west,  the  home  of  another  and  a  very  dilEerent 
race.  The  glittering  white  sand  on  the  shore,  and  the 
smoking  chimneys  of  the  glass  manufactories  rising  from 
many  points ;  the  dingy  buildings  of  Tyre,  a  contrast  to  the 
white  walls  of  his  own  mountain  home,  and  a  sign  of  the  busy 
industries,  the  weaving,  dyeing,  and  much  else  which  there 
flourished ;  the  ceaseless  traffic,  both  by  sea  «nd  land,  to  «im1 
from  this  great  centre  of  cammeroe,  reminded  him  that  the 
Hebrew  world  ended  with  his  hills,  and  that  on  the  coast 
plain  beneath  them  that  of  the  Greco-Phenician  race  began. 
Yet,  there  were  many  cities,  and  market  towns,  and  villages, 
in  his  own  hills  and  valleys — Gischala  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  4,000  feet  high  Djebel  Djermak,  and  Bama  on 
the  southern ;  Sepphoris  crowning  its  hill  of  900  feet ;  the 
strong  hill  fortress  of  Jotapata,  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Battauf  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nazareth  ri^e ;  with  Cana 
of  GhiHlee  on  its  northern  edge,  and  Bimmon  on  its  southern. 
All  these,  or  the  heights  under  which  they  nestled,  were 
every-day  sights  to  Jesus  from  the  round  summit  behind  His 
own  highland  Nazareth,  and  they  were  only  a  few  that  might 
be  named.  Looking  south,  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on 
its  further  edge  lay  Legio,  the  old  Megiddo,  where  the  good 
king  Josiah  fell  in  battle,^  amidst  such  slaughter  and  lamen- 
tation, that  Zechariah,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
could  find  no  better  picture  of  "  the  land  mourning,  every 
family  apart,"  than  the  "  mourning  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
don,"  ^  and  that  even  the  Apocalypse  places  the  great  final 
conflict,  in  Armageddon, — the  Hill  of  Megiddo.*  The  wind- 
ings of  the  torrent  Kishon  carried  with  it  the  memories 
of  another  great  historical  battle,  when  the  host  of  Sisera, 
thrown  helpless  by  a  sudden  flood,  perished  before  Barak 
and  Deborah.7    In  the  east  of  the  plain  rose,  on  its  slope, 

.     *  Neubauer,  p.  218.  «  Neubauer,  p.  181. 

•  Lightfootj  voL  i.  p.  127. 

•  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22-26.  •  Zech.  rii.  11, 12. 

•  "HJ?  ID  Har  Megiddo.  Rev.  xvi.  16.  '  Jadg.  v.  16. 
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tlie  pleasant  JezreeV  once  Aliab's  capital,  where  Kaboth  had 
his  vineyard,  and  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  the  hanghty 
Jezebel.  Clustered  ronnd  a  spnr  of  the  hills  of  Ctilboa, 
which  rose  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  halfway  between 
Jezreel  and  Tabor,  lay,  on  the  different  sides,  the  village  of 
Sunem,  where  Elisha  lived  with  the  Shunammite  widow,* 
and  the  birthplace  of  Abishag,^  the  fairest  maiden  in  the 
kingdom  of  David — Nain,  where  the  yonng  man  was  one 
day  to  rise  np  again,  alive,  from  his  bier — and  Endor — "  the 
fountain  of  the  people  round  " — where  Saul  saw  the  shade 
of  Samuel.  Close  to  the  hill,  on  its  southern  side,  bubbling 
up  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  was  the  Spring  of  Trembling,* 
where  Gideon's  test  sent  away  all  but  the  stout-hearted 
three  hundred  who  won  the  great  "  day  of  Midian,"  ^  the  pro 
phetic  prototype  of  the  triumph  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace." 
On  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  down  which  the  spring 
flowed,  rose  the  hills  of  Gilboa,*  where  Saul  and  his  three 
sons  fell  in  battle.^  Where  the  rocky  gorge,  sinking  steeply, 
opens  a  few  miles  beyond,  to  the  east,  into  a  pleasant  moun- 
tain valley,  watered  by  Gideon's  spring,  now  swollen  to  a  brook, 
lay  the  town  of  Bethshean  or  Scythopolis,  to  the  walls  of  which 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  of  his  three  sons,  Jonathan  among 
them,  were  hung  up  in  triumph  by  the  victorious  Philistines. 
The  view  from  the  Nazareth  hills  swept  over  all  this  land- 
scape, but  it  embraced  much  more.  Josephus  says  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  forty  towns  and  villages  in  Gkililee, 
and  fifteen  fortresses.  Tabor,  Sepphoris,  and  Jotapata,  were 
among  them,  in  Christ's  own  district,  and  Safed  and  Cadsarea 
Philippi  within  the  sweep  of  His  view.  St.  Mark  speaks  of 
towns,  villages,  and  farmhouses  on  the  Gkblilasan  hUl-sides.^ 
l^ot  a  spot  of  ground  was  left  idle,'  and  the  minute  division 
of  the.  soil,  from  the  dense  popiilation,  had  caused  the  plough 
often  to  give  way  to  the  spade. ^^  Pasture  land  was  turned  into 
fields,  as  "more  profitable  than  cattle  or  even  flocks,  which 
were  left  to  graze  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  barren 
hills  of  Judea.ii  The  rich  dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  bore  mag- 
nificent Indian  com  and  wheat,  and  the  hill-slopes  on  its 
sides  were  noted  for  their  wine,  and  the  rich  yield  of  their 

^  429  feet  above  the  eea-leyel.  ^  2  Kings  iv.  8.    *  1  Kings  i.  8. 

^  Jndg,  YJi.  1.    Harod,  from  *11tJ  to  tremble.  *  Isa.  ix.  3. 

*  1,700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  ▼  1  Sam.  zzxi.  8, 12. 
.    <  e.g.  Mark  iv.  8 ;  i.  35,  45  ;  xii.  9 ;  ii  23  ;  vi.  6, 36, 56. 

•  BelL  Jud.,  iii.  3.  2.  «  Luke  xvi.  3. 
"  Talmud  ;  qnoted  by  Haturath,  vol.  i  p.  8. 
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olive  gardens  and  vineyards.^  The  Rabins,  in  llieir  hyperbo- 
lical way,  say  that  one  waded  in  oil  in  Galilee.  "  It  never 
snfiers  &om  want  of  people,''  says  Josephns,  '^  for  its  soil  is 
rich,  with  trees  of  all  kinds  on  it,  and  its  surpassing  fertility 
yields  a  splendid  return  to  the  fanner.  The  gronnd  is 
worked  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  not  a  spot  left  idle.  The 
ease  with  which  life  is  supported  in  it,  moreover,  has  over^ 
spread  it  with  towns  and  well-peopled  villages,  many  of  them 
strongly  fortified.  The  smallest  has  over  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants.''^  The  ease  with  which  Josephus  levied  100,000 
Oahlaean  troops  seems  to  indicate  a  population  of,  perhaps, 
two  milHons,^  and  the  general  prosperity  is  shown  in  the 
readiness  with  which  Herod  raised  a  Roman  contribution  of 
100  talents  in  Galilee,  as  compared  with  Judea. 

The  pictures  in  the  Gospels  support  this  description. 
Everywhere  the  scene  is  fall  of  hf e.  Busy  labour  enlivens 
the  vineyard,  or  ploughs  the  field,  or  digs  the  garden.^  In 
the  towns,  building  is  going  on  vigorously :  the  extra  null*- 
fitone  lies  ready  beside  the  mill :  the  bams  are  filled  and  new 
ones  about  to  be  built :  vineyards  stretch  along  the  terraced 
hillsides,  and  outside  the  town  are  seen  the  whitewashed 
stones  of  the  cemeteries.*  On  the  roads,  and  beside  the 
hedges,  the  blind  and  cripple  await  the  gifts  of  passers  by  : 
labourers  are  being  hired  in  the  market-places,  and  the  farm 
servant  wends  homewards  in  the  evening  with  his  plough: 
the  song^  and  dance  of  light-hearted  youth  on  the  village 
green  are  heard  from  a  distance:  the  children  play  and 
strive  in  open  places  of  the  towns :  visitors  knock  at  closed 
doors  even  late  in  the  night :  and  the  drunken  upper  servant 
storms  at  and  maltreats  the  maids.^  From  morning  to  night 
the  hum  of  many-coloured  lusty  life  everjrwhere  rises :  the 
busy  crowds  have  no  time  to  think  about  higher  things.  One 
has  bought  a  field  and  must  go  to  see  it,  another  has  to  prove 
a  new  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  third  has  some  other  business — a 
feast,  a  marriage,  or  a  funeral.^    To  use  our  Lord's  words,  they 

»  BeU.Jud.,il21.2. 

»  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  8.  2.    Vita,  46.    Bead  l.COO  for  16,000. 

»  Bell.  Ju4.,  ii.  20.  6. 

4  Matt.  zx.  8.    Luke  ix.  62.    Mark  iv.  4.    Matt.  xxi.  28. 

fi  Matt.  Yii.  25.  Luke  xIt.  30.  Mark  ix.  42.  Luke  xii.  17, 18.  Matt, 
xxiii.  27. 

*  Luke  xiy.  23.  Matt.  xx.  8.  Luke  XTii.  7 ;  xy.  26.  Matt.  xL  16. 
Luke  xiii.  26. 

7  Luke  xiv.  18. 
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ate,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they 
bnilded,  they  married  wives  and  were  given  in  marriage,^  as 
full  of  the  world  in  its  ambitions,  cares,  labours  and  pleasures, 
as  if  the  little  moment  of  their  lives  were  to  last  for  ever. 

*  laakB  ZYii,  29.    On  this  whole  sabjeot  see  Haturathf  voL  L  pp.  8|  fl. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  GALILiEANS  AND  THE  BOBDEB  LANDS. 

GALILEE  got  its  name*  as  the  circle  or  region  of  the 
Gentile  nations,  and  hence,  to  the  southern  Jews  of 
Isaiah's  days,  it  was  '*  the  heathen  conntry."  It  included  the 
districts  assigned  to  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar. 
But  these  tribes  never  obtained  entire  possession  of  their  ter- 
ritories, and  contented  themselves  with  settling  among  the 
Canaanite  population,  whom  they,  in  some  cases,  made  tribu- 
tary,— the  Jewish  colonies  remaining  centres  of  Judaism  in 
places  which  retained  their  old  heathen  names.  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali,  near  Lake  Merom,  the  birthplace  of  Barak,  with 
twenty  small  cities  lying  round  it,  was,  originally, "  the  land 
of  GaHlee  "  in  Joshua's  time,  and  in  the  days  of  the  kings,^ 
from  the  population  mainly  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
Phenicia,  but  the  mixed  character  of  the  people,  which  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  Galilee  being  a  border-land,  ex- 
tended the  name,  in  the  end,  to  the  whole  of  the  province. 
Even  in  Solomon's  time  the  population  was  mixed.  The  hilly 
district,  called  Cabul — ^^  dry,  sandy,  unfruitful " — which  he 
gave  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  a  niggardly  return  for 
service  rendered  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  contained 
twenty  towns,^  inhabited  chiefly  by  Phenicians,  but  was  so 
worthless  that  Hiram,  in  contemptuous  ridicule,  playing  on 
the  name  of  the  district,  called  it,  in  Phenician,  Ghabalon^ — 
"good  for  nothing."  The  separation  from  the  House  of 
David,  and  from  Jerusalem,  under  the  kings  of  Israel,^  and 
the  Assyrian  captivity  at  a  later  date,  further  affected  the 
northern  population.  To  the  prophet  Isaiah  they  were  the 
people  "  that  walked  in  darkness  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death,"  ^  alike  from  their  separation  from  Jeru- 
salem, their  living  among  the  heathen,  and  their  national 

1  Josh.  xz.  7 ;  xxL  82.    2  Kings  xv.  29.  >  1  Kings  iz.  11, 13. 

»  j;^ri  *  B.O.  975.  *  Isaiah  ix.  1. 
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calamities,  though  he  anticipates  a  bright  fature  for  them  in 
the  light  of  the  Messiah.  After  the  e^e  two  great  changes 
took  place.  Jewish  colonists  gradnallj  spread  over  the  land 
once  more,  and  the  name  Gralilee  was  extended  to  the  whole 
north  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  with  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  Zebulon,  with 
the  sonthem  part  of  the  Sea.  of  Grennesareth ;  and  Naphtali, 
and  Asher,  were  incltided  in  it.  The  new  Jewish  settlers 
had  no  longer  any  political  jealousy  of  Jerusalem,  and  once 
more  frequented  the  Temple,  while  the  fact  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  heathen  races,  made  them  perhaps,  more  loyal 
to  Judaism  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been ;  just  as  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  more  intensely  Protestant  because 
surrounded  by  Romanism.  Still,  though  faithful,  their  land 
was  "  defiled ''  by  heathen  citizens  and  neighbours,  and  the 
narrow  bigotry  of  Judea  looked  askance  at  it  from  this  cause.^ 
Besides  Jews,  it  had  not  a  few  Phenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs, 
and  Greeks  settled  in  it.^  Carmel  had  become  almost  a 
Syrian  colony,  and  Kedesh  retained  the  mixed  population  it 
had  had  for  ages,^  while  the  eastern  end  of  the  Esdraelon 
valley  was  barred  to  the  Jew  by  the  Gentile  town  of  Scy- 
thopolis,** — ^the  ancient  Bethsbean.^  Moreover,  the  great 
<^ravan  road,  from  Damascus  to  Ptolemais,  which  ran  over 
the  hills  from  Capernaum,  through  the  heart  of  Galilee, 
brought  many  heathen  into  the  country.*  The  great  trans- 
port of  goods  employed  such  numbers  of -ttiem,  as  camel 
drivers,  hostlers,  labourers,  conductors,  and  the  like,  that  the 
towns  facing  the  sea  were  little  different  from  those  of  Phe- 
nicia.  Thus  Zebulon  is  described  as  "  a  town  with  many  very 
fine  houses,  as  good  as  those  of  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Berytus."  * 
The  places  created  or  beautified  by  the  Herods  in  Boman 
style,  could  hardly  have  been  so  if  the  population  had  been 
strict  Jews.7  The  attempt  to  build  heathen  cities  like 
Tiberias,  or  the  restored  Sepphoris,®  would  have  excited  an 
insurrection  in  Judea,  but  the  less  narrow  Galilaeans  allowed 
Antipas  to  please  his  fancy ;  nor  was  there  ever,  apparently, 
such  a  state  of  feeling  caused  by  all  his  Boman  innovations 
as  was  roused  by  the  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem  alone. 
Separated  by  Samaria  from  the  desolate  hills  of  Judea,  the 


>  Matt,  x^.  73.    John  i.  47 ;  vii.  4i;  (►2.    Acts.  ii.  7,  8. 
»  Matt.  iv.  15.    Jos.,  Vita,  12.  .     «  Belt.  Jud„  ii.  18. 1, 

<  Jos',  Vita,  6.    Bell,  Jud  ,  iii.  3.  h.  *  Matt.  iv.  16 ;  x.  6. 

•  Bell  Jud,,  ii.  18.  9.  7  Ant ,  xviii.  2.  1.     Vita,  22. 
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home  of  the  priests  and  Eahbis,  the  Oalilseans  were  less 
soured  by  the  sectarian  spirit  paramount  there,  and  less 
hardened  in  Jewish  orthodoxy,  while,  in  many  respects,  they 
had  caught  the  liberal  influences  round  them  in  the  north. 
Hence  their  Judaism  was  less  exclusive  and  narrow  than  that 
.o£^  perhaps,  any  other  section  ol  the  Jewish  world. 
I  But  though  less  bigoted  than  their  southern  brethren,  the 
Galileaan  Jews  were  none  the  less  faithful  to  the  Law.  They 
frequented  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  in  great  numbers,^  and 
were  true  to  their  synagogues,  and  to  the  hopes  of  Israel. 
Pharisees  and  "  doctors  of  the  Law  "  were  settled  in  every 
town,^  and  their  presence  implies  an  equally  wide  existence 
of  synagogues.  In  the  south,  tradition  was  held  in  supreme 
honour,  but  in  Galilee  the  people  kept  by  the  Law.^  In 
Jerusalem  the  Eabbis  introduced  refinements  and  changes, 
but  the  Qalilssans  would  not  tolerate  novelties.^  Our  Lord's 
wide  knowledge  of  Scripture,  His  reverence  for  the  Law, 
and  His  scorn  of  tradition,  were  traits  of  His  countrymen 
as  a  race. 

Nor  did  their  forbearance,  in  the  presence  of  heathen 
fashions  and  ways  of  thought,  affect  their  morals  for  evil,  any 
more  than  their  religion.  In  many  respects  these  were 
stricter  than  those  of  Judea :  much,  for  example,  was  for- 
bidden in  Ga^lilee,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  was 
allowed  at  Jerusalem.^  Their  religion  was  freer,  but  it  was 
also  deeper ;  tkey  had  less  of  the  form,  but  more  of  the  life. 
**  Cowardice,"  says  Josephus,  "  was  never  the  fault  of  the 
Galilaaans.  They  are  inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  nor 
has  the  country  ever  been  wanting  in  great  numbers  of  brave 
/  men."  The  mountain  air  they  breathed  made  them  patriots,* 
\but  their  patriotism  was  guided  by  zeal  for  their  faith. 
Wliile  warmly  loyal  to  Herod,  in  gratitude  for  his  subduing 
the  lawless  bands  who  had  wasted  their  country,  after  the 
civil  wars, — and  quiet  and  well-disposed  to  Antipas,  during 
the  forty-three  years  of  his  reign,  they  were  none  the  less 
fixed  in  their  abhorrence  of  Borne,  the  heathen  tyrant  of  their 
race.  In  revolt  after  revolt  they  were  the  first  to  breast  the 
Roman  armies,  and  they  were  the  last  to  defend  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  stone  by  stone,  like  worthy  sons  of  those  ancestors 

^  Mark  ill.  22.  *  Luke  v.  17.  *  Geiger,  Unchrift,  p.  155. 

^  Neubauer,  pp.  184, 186. 

Lightfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  169.    Delitzsch,  HandwerkerUbent  p.  40. 

Bell,  Jud.f  ill.  3.  2. 
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-who  *^  jeopardised  their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places 
of  the  field."  ^  There  were  families  like  that  of  the  ZSealot 
Hezekiah,  and  Jndas  the  Gkdilesan,  in  whom  the  hatred  of 
Borne  was  handed  down  from  father  to  children,  and 
which,  in  each  generation,  furnished  martyrs  to  the  national 
cause.^  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  youth  of  Gulilee 
fell  in  the  last  struggle  with  Rome,  and  few  narratives  are 
more  stirring  than  the  defence  of  the  Galilasan  fortresses,  one 
after  another,  in  the  face  of  all  odds.  '  Even  Titus  appealed 
to  the  magnificent;  heroism  of  these  defenders  of  their  freedom 
and  their  country,  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  his  own  army,* 
Nor  was  their  devotion  to  their  leaders  less  admirable. 
Josephus  boasts  of  the  heartiness  and  trust  the  GrahlsBans 
reposed  in  him.  Though  their  towns  were  destroyed  in  the 
war,  and  their  wives  and  children  carried  off,  they  were  more 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  their  general  than  for  their  own 
troubles.* 

The  Jew  of  the  south,  wrapped  in  self-importance,  as  living 
in  or  near  the  holy  city,  amidst  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  and  full  of  religious  pride 
in  his  assumed  superior  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  greater 
purity  as  a  member  of  a  community  nearly  wholly  Jewish, 
looked  down  on  his  Galilaean  brethren.  The  very  ground  he 
trod  was  more  holy  than  the  soil  of  GtJilee,  and  the  repug- 
nance of  the  North  to  adopt  the  prescriptions  of  the  Rabbis 
was,  itself,  a  ground  of  estrangement  and  self-exaltation. 
He  could  not  beHeve  that  the  Messiah  could  come  ^  from  a  part 
so  inferior,  for  "  the  Law  was  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."^  Jesus  found  willing 
hearers  and  many  disciples  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Gralilee, 
but  He  made  little  impression  on  Judea. 

Yet,  Galilee,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  vindicated  its 
claims  to  honour,  for  the  intellectual  vigour  of  its  people. 
Not  only  physically  and  morally,  but  even  in  mental  freshness 
and  force,  it  was  before  the  narrow  and  morbid  South,  which 
had  given  itself  up  to  the  childish  trifling  of  Rabbinism. 
The  earliest  poetry  of  Israel  rose  among  the  GtJOaean  hills, 
when  Barak  of  Naphtali  had  triumphed  over  the  Canaanites. 
The  Song  of  Songs  was  composed  in  Galilee  by  a  poet  of 
nature,  whose  heart  and  eyes  drank  in  the  inspiration  of  the 

'  Judg.  V.  18.  *  Ant,  XX.  6. 2  ;  xvii,  10.  5.      DeU.  Jud.,  11. 17. 8. 

»  Bell,  Jud.,  ill.  7.  S3  ,  10.  2.  *  Vita,  6. 

'  John  i.  47.  *  Isalab  11.  8. 
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bright*  sky  and  the  opening  flowers,  and  who  conld  tell  how 
the  fig-tree  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  the  vine  sprouted,  and 
the  pomegranate  opened  its  blossoms.^  Hosea,  the  prophet, 
belonged  to  Issachar ;  Jonah  to  Zebulon ;  Nahum  came  from 
Elkosh  in  Gralilee;  and  in  the  Gospels  a  noble  band  of 
GralilaBans  group  themselves  round  the  central  figure — ^Peter, 
the  brave  and  tender-hearted — James  and  John — ^Andrew 
and  Philip — and  Nathanael,  of  Cana,  not  to  speak  of  others, 
or  of  the  women  of  Gralilee,  who  honoured  themselves  by- 
ministering  to  Christ  of  their  substance.^  It  was  from 
Galilee,  moreover,  that  the  family  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
heathen  emigrated  to  Tarsus,  in  Gilicia,  for  they  belonged  to 
Gischala,  a  Galilasan  town,  though  their  stock  originally  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Talmud  sketches,  in  a  few  words,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  provinces — "  The  GkililsBan  loves  honour,  and 
the  Jew  money."  *  The  Babbis  admit  that  the  Galilaeans, 
in  their  comparative  poverty,  were  temperate,  pure,  and 
religious.  Their  fidelity  to  their  faith  was  shown  by  their 
fond  and  constant  visits  to  the  Temple,  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  Samaritan  territory  between,  and  it  was  through 
their  zeal  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  eight  days 
instead  of  seven.  When  Christ  appeared,  they  threw  the 
same  ardour  and  fidelity  into  His  service.  In  their  midst 
the  Saviour,  persecuted  elsewhere,  took  constant  refuge. 
They  threw  open  their  land  to  Him,  as  a  safe  shelter  from 
the  rage  of  the  Jews,  almost  to  the  last.  He  went  forth 
from  among  them,  and  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  His 
kingdom  from  them,  and  it  was  to  a  band  of  GtJilaaans  that 
I  He  delivered  the  commission  to  spread  the  Gospel  through 
the  world,  after  His  death. 

The  district  of  Perea,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  in- 
cluded, with  Galilee,  in  the  section  ruled  over  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  the  scene,  in  part,  of  the  ministry,  first  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  then  of  Jesus  .^  It  was  larger  than 
Galilee,  extending,  north  and  south,  from  the  city  of  Pella, 
to  the  fortress  of  Machaerus— that  is,  from  opposite  Scytho- 
polis,  half-way  down  the  Dead  Sea — and,  east  and  west,  from 
the  Jordan  to  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Babbath  Ammon. 
It  was  thus  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  by,  perhaps, 

*  Haturatht  vol.  i.  p.  12.  *  Luke  viii.  8« 

*  Quoted  by  Sepp.,  Leben  Jesu,  yoI.  ii.  p.  20. 

*  Bell.  Jud.t  iii.  3.  3. 
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thirty  in  breadth,  though  the  bonndaries  seem  to  have 
varied  at  different  times. ^  It  was  much  less  fertile  than 
Gralilee.  "The  greater  part  of  it,"  says  Josephns,  "is  a 
desert,  rongh,  and  much  less  suitable  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
fruits  than  Galilee.^  In  other  parts,  however,  it  has  a  moist 
soil,  and  produces  the  widest  variety,  and  its  plains  are 
planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts ;  though  the  olive,  the  vine, 
and  the  palm-tree  are  cultivated  most.  It  is  well  watered 
in  these  parts  with  torrents,  which  flow  from  the  mountains, 
and  are  never  dry,  even  in  summer."  Towards  the  deserts, 
which  hemmed  it  in  along  its  eastern  edge,  lay  the  hill 
fortress  and  town  Gerasa,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea  level.*  It 
was  on  the  caravan  road  through  the  mountains,  from  Bozra, 
a  place  of  considerable  trade;  while  its  magnificent  ruins 
yet  show  that,  in  Christ's  day,  it  was  the  finest  city  of  the 
Decapolis.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pillars,  still  standing, 
and  the  wreck  of  its  public  buildings, — ^baths,  theatres, 
temples,  circus,  and  forum,  and  of  a  triumphal  arch — make 
it  easy  to  recall  its  former  splendour.  The  line  of  the  outer 
walls  can  be  easily  traced.  From  the  triumphal  arch,  out- 
side the  city,  a  long  street  passes  through  the  city  gate  to 
the  forum,  still  skirted  by  fifty-seven  Ionic  columns.  Colon- 
nades adorned  mile  after  mile  of  the  streets,  which  crossed 
at  right  angles,  like  those  of  an  American  town. 

It  must  have  been  a  gay,  as  well  as  a  busy  and  splendid 
scene,  when  Jesus  passed  tlm>ugh  the  country  on  His  Perean 
journeys.* 

But  the  tide  of  civilized  life  has  ebbed,  and  left  Gerasa 
without  an  inhabitant  for  many  centuries. 

About  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Gerasa,  and,  like  it, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,*  lay 
Philadelphia.  It  was  the  old  capital  of  Ammon,  and  in 
Christ's  day,  the  southern  frontier  post  against  the  Arabs. 
Though  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,^  it 
sheltered  itself  in  two  narrow  valleys,  each  brightened  by 
flowing  streams — ^the  upland  "city  of  the  waters,"  with 
hills  rising  on  all  sides  round  it.  The  main  stream,  faced 
with  a  long  stone  quay;   terraces  rising  above,  lined  by 

1  Menke'8  Bibel  Atlas,  v. 

'  Kiepert's  Hand  Karte.    Oapt.  Warren,  Bep,  Pal,  Fund,  vol.  vi.  p. 
809. 
»  Rev.  A.  E.  Northey,  Pal,  Fund  ReporUy  April,  1872,  p.  69. 

*  Kiepert*s  Hand  Karte, 

*  Capt.  Warren,  Pal,  Fund  Rep.,  vol.  vi.  p.  309. 
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rows  of  pillars ;  the  citadel,  seen  far  and  near,  on  a  height 
between  the  two  valleys,  give  ns  a  glimpse  of  it.  The 
old  city  which  Joab  besieged,  and  where  Uriah  fell,  had 
given  place  to  a  Roman  one.  Fine  temples,  theatres,  and 
pnblic  and  private  buildings,  long  mined,  were  then  alive 
with  motley  throngs,  bnt  the  whole  scene  has  now,  for  ages, 
been  ntterly  deserted,  and  rank  vegetation  rises  in  its 
long  silent  streets,  and  in  the  courts  of  its  temples  and 
mansions. 

Hesbon,  abont  fifteen  miles  nearly  south  of  Ammon,  on 
the  Roman  road  which  ran  from  Damascus,  through  Bozra 
and  Anmion, — branching  from  Hesbon,  west,  to  Jericho,  and 
south,  to  Edom, — ^was  the  third  and  last  Rentier  town  of 
Ferea.  It  lay  among  the  Pisgah  mountains,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  amidst  brown  hills,  fretted 
with  bright  green  lines  along  the  course  of  numerous 
streamlets,  oozing  from  the  limestone  rocks.^  Its  ruins  lie 
in  great  confusion,  and  serve  only  to  tell  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  long  since  passed  away.  In  the  valley  below,  a 
great  volume  of  water  gushing  from  the  rock,  once  filled 
the  famous  pools  of  Hesbon, — ^to  the  writer  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  like  the  laughing  eyes  of  his  beloved.^  From 
Hesbon,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  table-land  of  undulating 
downs,  bright  with  flowers,  or  rough  with  prickly  shrubs, 
seamed  with  gorges  sinking  abruptly  towards  the  Jordan, 
and  noisy  with  foaming  streams  which  leap  from  ledge  to 
ledge  in  their  swift  descent,  between  banks  hidden  by  rank 
vegetation. 

These  three  towns  lie  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lofty 
plateau,  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  long  wall  of  the 
limestone  hills  of  Grilead  and  Ammon  begins  to  sink  towards 
the  desert.^  On  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  itself, 
nearer  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  north  of  the  district,  lay  Fella, 
on  a  low  flat  hill,  only  250  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  rich  in 
living  waters,  and  embosomed  in  other  higher  hills.  Built 
as  a  military- post,  by  veterans  of  Alexander's  army,  it  bore 
the  name  of  their  own  Macedonian  capital.  It  was  after- 
wards famous  as  the  retreat  of  the  Christians  before  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  as  the  home  of  the  relations  of  Christ,  the 
last  of  whom  died  as  fifteenth  bishop  of  the  local  church.^ 

^  Eiepert  and  Warren,  Karte  and  Report, '      >  Solomon*8  Song  vii.  4. 
^  Gapt.  Warren,  :P<il.  Fund  Bep.,  toI.  tL  p.  810. 
<  Baseb.,  H,Ef,  iii,  5, 
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The  storm  of  the  great  war,^  which  wasted  Perea  on  every 
side,  passed  harmlessly  by  Pella,  leaving  it  and  the  infant 
Church  nntonched.  With  what  fond  regards  mnst  Jesns 
have  often  looked  from  across  the  Jordan,  on  the  spot  which 
one  day  was  to  shelter  Bis  servants. 

North  of  Pella,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
on  the  edge  of  the  deep  cleft  through  which  the  Hieromax 
flows  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  stood  Gadara,  a  place  famous 
in  Christ's  day  for  its  hot  sulphurous  baths.  It  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Pompey,  after  having  lain  for  a  time  in  ruins, 
and  gloried  in  its  streets  paved  with  basalt,  its  colonnades 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  its  massive  buildings  in  Roman 
style,  amidst  which  Jesus  may  have  walked, — ^for  it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  that  He  cured  the  two  men 
possessed  with  devils.*  Numerous  tombs  hewn  in  the  hills 
around,  still  illustrate  a  striking  feature  of  the  Gospel 
narratives. 

Gudara  and  Pella  are  both  on  the  western  side  of  the 
long  range  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead — ^the  old  territory  of 
Beuben  and  Gad — ^which  stretch  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  till  they  merge  in  the  Pisgah  range  at  the 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Rocky  glens  and  valleys,  whose 
lower  slopes  are  often  terraced  for  vines ;  rolling  highlands, 
for  the  most  part  clothed  with  forests  of  ilex,  oak,  and 
terebinth;  open  plains  and  meadows;  rushing  streams, 
fringed  with  rich  vegetation  ;  still  justify  the  choice  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  limestone  hills  are  identical  with  those  of 
western  Palestine,  but  the  abundance  of  water  makes  ^he 
whole  region  much  richer.  Jesus  must  often  have  wandered 
amidst  its  wheat  fields,  olive  grounds,  vineyards,  and  fig 
and  pomegranate  orchards,  and  under  its  leafy  forests, — ^for 
He  once  and  again  visited  these  districts.  The  road  stretches 
north  from  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  up  the 
green  Wady  Scha'ib  to  Ramoth  Gilead,  2,700  feet  above  the 
sea,  past  Djebel  Oscha,  the  hill  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  800 
feet  higher,  to  Wady  Zerka,  the  ancient  river  Jabbok — ^thence 
to  the  heights  of  Kala'at  er  Robod,  where  Saladin  in  after 
days  built  a  castle.  Resting  here,  Christ's  eye  would  range 
over  Palestine  far  and  near,  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  along  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  the  river  gleaming 
occasionally  in  its  windings.  Part  of  the  Sea  of  Gulilee 
would  be  before  Him  to  the  north,  and,  to  the  west,  Ebal 

I  Bev.  zii.  6, 14.  *  Matt,  viii,  28.    Mark  v.  1 . 
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and  Gerizim,  with  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  ridge  of  Cannel 
stretching  into  the  nusty  distance,  beyond  the  wide  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Towards  the  north,  He  wonld  see  the  hills  of 
Safed,  across  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  far  away,  in  the  blue 
haze,  the  snow-sprinkled  peaks  of  Hermon.  Prom  this  point 
ffis  road  would  lie  through  Fella,  across  the  Jordan,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Wady  Parrah 
led  up  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Bis  own  district. 

With  the  mountains  of  Pisgah,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  wild  inaccessible  region  begins,  counting  among  its 
peaks  Beth  Peor,  from  which  Balaam  once  blessed  Israel, 
as  it  lay  encamped  below  in  the  open  meadows  opposite 
Jericho,  and  where  Antipas,  in  Christ's  day  built  the  town 
of  Liyias,  in  honour  of  the  Empress-mother.  Mount  Nebo, 
where  Moses  was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave,  and  the 
summit  from  which  he  surveyed  the  land  he  was  not  to 
enter,  are  in  this  range,  and  it  was  in  a  cave  in  their  secluded 
valleys  that  Jewish  tradition  believed  Jeremiah  to  have 
hidden  the  ark,  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  a  secrecy  known  only  to  God  and 
the  angels. 

The  Jewish  population  in  Perea  was  only  small,  the 
heathen  element  greatly  prevailing.  In  the  northern  parts, 
the  Syrian  races  were  in  the  majority ;  in  the  southern,  the 
people  were  lai^ely  Arab. 

The  cities  were  in  most  cases  independent,  with  a  district 
belonging  to  each  of  them,  and  thus,  though  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Antipas,  were  not  part  of  his  dominions.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Decapolis, — "the  ten  cities,"^" — ^Philadelphia, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Damascus,  Eaphana,  Dio,  Pella,  Gerasa,  and 
Kanatha,  were  confederated,  under  direct  Roman  govern- 
ment, with  Scythopolis,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  in 
a  league  of  peace  and  war  against  native  robber  bands  and 
the  Bedouin  hordes  ;  and  this  made  them  virtually  a  distinct 
state.  Antipas,  apparently,  had  only  so  much  of  the  district 
as  did  not  belong  to  these  cities.^ 

Above  Perea,  in  Christ's  day,  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip 
reached  to  the  slopes  of  Hermon  on  the  north,  and  away 
to  the  desert  on  the  east.  It  included  the  provinces  of 
Gaulonitis,  Iturea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batanea. 

Gaulonitis — still  known  as  Goljui^ — ^reached  from  CsBsarea 

*  diKa  (ten),  rSkts  (a  city).        *  Holtzman  in  Bih,  Lex.,  Art.  Decapolis, 
»  From  the  ancient  city  of  Golan,  in  Bashan    Ala  an  exile  (QesX  a 
district  (FtoO. 
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Philippi,  or  Paulas,  oni  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon,  to  the 
Hieromax,  at  the  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  stretching  back 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  barren  nplands  of  volcanic  origin, 
to  the  green  pastures  of  Batanea^or  Bashan,  the  oasis  of 
the  region,  with  the  district  of  Iturea  on  its  north,  the 
lava  plateau  of  Trachonitis^  on  its  east,  and  the  equally 
waste  tract  of  Auranitis,  or  the  Hauran,*  on  the  south. 
Gaulonitis,  which  we  know  Jesus  to  have  visited,  looked 
over  towards  Gralilee  from  a  range  of  hills  running  parallel 
with  the  Jordan,  north  and  south;  a  second  and  third  ridge 
rising  behind,  in  their  highest  peaks,  to  the  height  of  4,000 
feet.  Besides  Gaasarea  Philippi,  at  its  extreme  north,  the 
province  boasted  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  rebuilt  by  Philip, 
and  called  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  lay 
in  a  green  opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
On  the  hills  overlooking  the  lake,  towards  its  southern  end, 
lay  the  town  of  GamaLa,  and  in  the  valley  at  the  south 
extremity  was  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 

Iturea^ — ^north  of  Gaulonitis,  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Hermon — ^was  a  region  of  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  intricate  defiles,  which  fo,voured  and  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  lawlessness  which  the  first  settlers  may  have 
derived  from  their  Arab  ancestor.  In  the  south  it  has  a 
rich  soil,  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  Hermon,  but 
the  north  is  a  wild  region  of  jagged  rocks,  heaped  up  in 
uttermost  confusion,  or  yawning  in  rents  and  chasms.  The 
Itureans,  fonder  of  plunder  than  industry,  had,  till  Herod 
tamed  them,  an  evil  name,  as  mere  robbers,  issuing  from 
their  savage  retreats  to  prey  upon  the  caravans  passing  from 
Damascus  to  the  Sea.  "The  hills,"  says  Strabo,  "are 
inhabited  by  Itureans  and  Arabs,  who  are  mere  hordes  of 
robbers ;  the  plains  by  a  farming  population,  who  are  con- 
stantly plundered  by  the  hill  people,*  and  thus  always  need 
help  from  outside."  *  Gathering  in  the  recesses  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon,  the  mountain  banditti  organized  raids  m  far  as 
Sidon  and  Berytus  on  the  coast,  and  to  the  gates  of  Damascus 
on  the  east.  Famous  as  archers  and  bold  riders,  they  were 
largely  enrolled  in  the  Boman  army,  in  which  their  skill 
became  proverbial;  but  the  legions,   nevertheless,  looked 

*  Pl^n  (oU  region),  FUrst.  '  Jlin  (the  cave  region). 
'  1-1t3^.  (Jetnr,  a  son  of  Ishmael).    Gen.  zzv!  15, 16. 

<  Strabo,  xvi.  2  (753-756). 

*  Oic,  Philipp  ,  ii.  8.  44 ;  ziii.  8.    Lnoan.,  Phanal.,  yii.  230, 514. 
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askance  at  them  as  the  worst  set  in  the  service.  Their 
honndaries  Taried,  like  their  f  ortnne  in  war,  and  hence  are 
seldom  descril3ed  alike. ^ 

Trachonitis  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  east  and 
south  of  Iturea,  though  the  two  seem,  at  times,  to  be  inter- 
changeable names  for  nearly  the  same  region.  Iturea  often 
embraces  the  tract  usually  known  as  Trachonitis,  the 
"Argob,"  or  "Stony,"  of  the  Bible;  Trachonitis  being 
apparently  a  mere  translation  of  this  older  name.  It  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  conquered  by  the  Israelites 
before  they  entered  Canaan,  and  was  assigned  to  the  half • 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  Extending  about  twenty-two  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  fourteen  from  east  to  west,  it  marks  the 
focus  of  ancient  volcanic  energy  in  the  district.  It  is  a  vast 
ocean  of  basalt,  cracked  and  rent  into  innumerable  fissures 
in  cooling,  and  offering  in  its  countless  chasms  an  almost 
impenetrable  shelter  to  whole  armies.  "In  its  rough, 
and  almost  inaccessible  rocks,"  says  Strabo,  "are  hidden 
spaces  in  which  a  thousand  men  could  assemble  for  a  foray 
against  the  merchants  of  Damascus."  ^  The  chief  town, 
Kanatha,  on  the  caravan  route,  belonged  to  the  Decapolis, 
and  was  protected  from  the  robber  population  around  by 
strong  Roman  fortifications.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  terribly 
wild  region.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  country,"  says 
Josephus,*  "live  in  a  mad  way,  and  pillage  the  district  of 
the  Damascenes,  their  rulers  at  times  sharing  the  plunder. 
It  is  hard  to  restrain  them,  for  robbery  has  long  been  their 
profession,  and  they  have  no  other  way  of  living,  for  they 
have  neither  any  city  of  their  own,  nor  any  lands,  but  only 
some  holes  or  dens  of  the  earth,  where,  they  and  their  cattle 
live  together.  They  contrive,  however,  to  secure  water, 
and  store  com  in  granaries,  and  are  able  to  make  a  great 
resistance  by  sudden  sallies,  for  the  entrances  of  their  caves 
are  so  narrow,  that  only  one  person  can  enter  at  a  time, 
though  they  are  incredibly  large  within.  The  ground  over 
their  habitations  is  not  very  high,  but  rather  a  plain,  while 
the  rocks  are  very  dif&cult  of  entrance  without  a  guide." 
Herod  did  his  utmost  against  them,  but  his  success  was  only 
passing,*  till  at  last  he  settled  several  military  colonies  in 
the  district,  and  by  their  incessant  patrols  managed  to  keep 
the  robbers  in  check.  ^ 

^  Eiepert*s  Hand  Karte,    Menkens  Bihtl  AUas,  t. 

»  Straho,  xvi.  2.  »  Ant.,  xv.  10. 1 ;  xvi.  9. 1. 

<  Ant,,  xvi.  9.  2 ;  xvii.  2. 1.        «  Pal.  Fund  Rep,,  Oct.  1872, 183. 
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South  of  this  fierce  and  lawless  region  lay  Anranitis,  now 
known  as  the  Hanran,  a  high  plateau  of  treeless  downs,  of 
the  richest  soil,  stretching  from  Gilead  to  the  Desert,  and 
from  the  Ledja  to  the  uplands  of  Moab  on  the  south.  Not 
a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  great  caravans  of  well-fed 
camels,  laden  with  com  and  barley,  constantly  met  with  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,^  show  what  it  must  have  been  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  Even  now,  however,  no  one  can  travel 
through  it  safely,  unarmed,  and  the  fellahin,  except  close 
to  towns,  have  to  plough  and  sow  with  a  musket  slung  at 
their  back.  It  is  the  granary  of  Damascus,  and  the  ruins 
of  numerous  towns,  built  of  basalt,  even  to  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  show  that  the  population  must  have  been  great. 

Batanea,  the  ancient  Bashan,  was  a  mountainous  district 
of  the  richest  type,  abounding  in  forests  of  evergreen  oaks, 
and  extremely  rich  in  its  soil.  The  hills,  which,  in  some 
cases,  reach  a  height  of  6,000  feet,  and  the  cattle  which  fed 
in  the  rich  meadows,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Desolate  now,  it  was  densely  peopled  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  as  the  ruins  of  towns  and  cities  of  basalt,  as  in 
Auranitis,  thickly  strewn  over  its  surface,  and  still  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  they  were  built,  strikingly  prove. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  a  large  Jewish  population  lived 
in  all  these  districts,  in  the  midst  of  much  larger  numbers  of 
Syrians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Phenicians,*  under  the  rule  of 
Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  and  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  between  Archelaus  and  Antipas  in  age,  and  had  been 
educated  with  them  in  Eome,  but  kept  entirely  aloof  from 
family  intrigues,  and  was  true-hearted  enough  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus.  The  best  of  Herod's 
sons,  he  retained  not  only  the  good-will  of  his  family,  but 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  espe- 
cially honoured  him  as  sprung  from  a  daughter  of  Zion, 
and  no  son  of  a  Samaritan.  During  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years,  he  was  no  less  gentle  to  his  subjects  than  peaceful 
towards  his  neighbours.  "  He  showed  himself,"  says  Jose- 
phus,  "  moderate  and  quiet  in  his  life  and  government;  He 
constantly  lived  in  the  country  subject  to  him,  and  used  to 
travel  through  it,  continually,  to  administer  justice;  his 
official  seat— the  sella  curulis — ^accompanying  him  every- 
where ;  always  ready  to  be  set  down  in  the  market  place,  or 

1  Bell  Jud.,  ii.  18. 1-6.    Ant.,  xvii.  11.  4. 

5  Vita,  66.    Ant.f  XTii.  11.  4.    Bell.  Jud,  U.  18.  1,  6. 
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tlie  road,  to  hear  complaints,  withont  any  one  suffering  from 
delay."  1  His  coiirt  consisted  only  of  a  few  friends,  whom 
he  seldom  changed,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  in  his  care 
for  his  people  he  levied  almost  fewer  taxes  than  he  needed. 
Modest  in  his  amhitions,  he  cared  more  for  the  peaceful 
trinmph  of  discovering  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  than  for 
noisy  fame.'  The  neighbourhood  of  the  romantic  city  he 
built  on  the  edge  of  Hermon  was  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  though  it 
is  a  noble  tribute  to  him  that  Jesus  once  and  again  took  refuge 
in  his  territories,  from  the  craft  of  His  own  ruler,  Antipas, 
and  the  hate  of  the  Galilasan  Pharisees .  He  married  his  niece 
Salome,  daught'Cr  of  Herod-Philip,  his  uncrowned  brother, 
and  of  the  too  well-known  Herodias.  His  reign  continued 
through  the  whole  life  of  our  Lord,  and  he  finally  died  child- 
less, a  year  or  so  after  the  Crucifixion,  in  Bethsaida,  or 
Julias,  on  the  L^^ke  of  Galilee,  and  was  laid  in  a  tomb  which 
he  himself  had  built  as  his  last  resting-place. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the 
country  rises  again  into  rounded  hills,  which  extend  from 
the  great  coast  plain,  across  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan, 
till  they  sink  away  in  the  east,  while  towards  the  south  they 
end  only  in  the  wilderness  of  et  Tih,  or  the  "Wanderings. 
The  northern  part  of  these  hills,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
was  the  land  of  the  Samaritans.  Their  country  began  at 
En  Gannim — "  the  foi\Qtain  of  gardens  " — at  the  south  end 
of  Esdraelon,  and  ended,  in  the  south,  at  the  mountain  pass 
of  Akrabbi — or,  the  "  Scorpions,"  north  of  Shiloh.  The 
whole  region  is  a  network  of  countless  valleys  running  in 
every  direction,  but  mainly  east  and  west. 

In  these  valleys  lived  the  descendants  of  the  heathen 
colonies,  which  Esarhaddon  had  sent  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  whom  he  had  carried  away,  and,  with  them, 
the  children  of  such  of  these  tribes  themselves  as  escaped 
deportation,  or  had  found  their  way  back,  and  of  Jews  who 
had  fled  thither  from  time  to  time,  from  any  cause,  from 
Judea.  The  growth  of  the  new  Jewish  kingdom  on  the  south 
had  encroached  greatly  on  the  Samaritan  territory,  but  it 
was  still  a  desirable  land,  and  far  more  fruitful  than  Judea 
itself. 

The  soft  limestone  or  chalky  hills  of  Samaria,  unlike  those 
farther  south,  are  not  without  many  springs.    Fertile  bottoms 

»  Ant.,  XTiii.  4,  6.  «  AnL,  xvii.  10.  7. 
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of  black  earth  are  not  infrequent,  and  rich  fields,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  alternate  in  the  valleys,  while  vineyards  and 
trees  of  different  kinds  spread  up  the  slopes,  and  woods  of 
olives  and  walnut  crown  the  soft  outline  of  many  of  the 
hills.  The  meadows  and  pasture  land  of  Samaria  were 
famous  in  Israel. 

Such  was  the  territory  which  lay  between  Christ  in 
Galilee,  and  the  hills  of  Judea.  Of  the  people,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  a  future  time. 
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BEFOBE    THE    DAWN. 

NO  power  ever  showed  so  great  a  genius  for  assimilating 
conquered  nations  to  itself  as  Borne.  Its  tributary  pro- 
vinces habitually  merged  their  national  life,  ere  long,  in  that 
of  their  conqueror.  Her  laws,  language,  and  religion,  more 
or  less  completely  took  root  wherever  her  eagles  were  perma- 
nently planted,  and  have  left  the  records  of  their  triumphs  in 
the  wide  extent  of  the  so-called  Latin  race,  even  at  this  day. 
But  it  was  very  different  in  Palestine.  There  Rome  met  a 
state  of  things  unknown  elsewhere ;  which  she  neither  cared, 
nor  was  able  to  comprehend.  The  Spaniard  or  Gaul  had 
given  no  trouble  after  he  was  once  subdued,  but  readily 
accepted  her  arts,  civilisation,  and  laws.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  mountaineers  of  Judea  to  refuse  any  peaceable  relations 
to  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  to  treat  her  proudest  sons  with 
haughty  contempt,  and  to  regard  their  very  presence  in  the 
country  as  a  defilement. 

The  discipline  of  the  centuries  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  Pompey,  had  formed  a  nation  every  way 
unique.  The  religious  institutions  of  its  ancestors  had 
become  the  object  of  a  passionate  idolatry,  which  claimed, 
and  willingly  received,  the  whole  of  life  for  its  service.  The 
tragedy  of  the  Exile,  the  teaching  of  the  leaders  of  the  Return, 
and  of  their  successors,  and  the  fierce  puritanism  kindled 
by  the  Syrian  persecutions,  and  deepened  by  the  Maccabaean 
struggle,  had  formed  a  people  whose  existence  was  interwoven 
with  that  of  their  law ;  who  would  endure  any  torture,  or 
let  themselves  be  thrown  to  beasts  in  the  circus,  rather  than 
alter  a  word  which  their  law  forbade  ^ — whose  women  would 
bear  the  agonies  of  martyrdom  rather  than  eat  unclean 
food,  and  whose  men  would  submit  to  be  cut  down  without 
an  attempt  at  resistance,  rather  than  touch  the  sword  on  a 
Sabbath.^    Their  whole  life  was  a  succession  of  rites  and 

1  c.  Ap.,  i.  8 ;  ii.  81»  82 ;  88,  88.     ^1  Maco.  ii«  27-88.    Ant,  zii.  6.  2. 
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observances,  as  sacred  in  their  eyes  as  the  details  of  his  caste 
to  a  Brahmin.  Interconrse  with  other  nations  was  possible 
only  to  the  most  limited  extent.  They  shrank  from  all 
other  races  as  from  foulness  or  leprosy.  The  common  Jew 
shnnned  a  heathen  or  Samaritan ;  the  Pharisee  shrank  from 
the  common  Jew ;  the  Essene  ascetic  withdrew  from  mankind 
into  the  desert.  The  dread  of  ceremonial  defilement  made 
solitnde  the  only  security,  till  the  desire  for  it  became  morbid, 
Hke  that  of  the  Samaritan  settlers  of  the  islands  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  who  implored  any  stranger  to  keep  at  a  distance.^  The 
very  country  consecrated  by  so  many  purifications  was  sacred, 
and  hence  there  could  be  no  greater  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  than  that  any  who  were  ceremonially  unclean 
should  pollute  it  by  their  presence.  Even  among  themselves, 
constant  care  was  required  to  maintain  or  restore  their  purity ; 
but  the  presence  of  heathen  among  them  made  daily  defile- 
ment almost  inevitable.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
horror  of  the  nation  when  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  the 
high  priest  alone  could  enter,  and  that  only  once  a  year, 
after  endless  purifications,  was  polluted  by  Pompey,  and 
when,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet,*  that  name  which  a 
Jew  dared  not  even  utter,  was  blasphemed  every  day  by  the 
heathen  soldiery  P  The  cry  of  the  Psalmist  in  times  long 
past,  was  once  more  that  of  every  Jew,  "  O  God,  the  heathen 
are  come  into  Thine  inheritance:  Thy  Holy  Temple  have 
they  defiled."* 

Such  a  calamity  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  judgment 
from  Jehovah  on  the  nation.  In  words  which  were  constantly 
read  in  the  synagogues,  they  sighed  to  hear  that  *'  The  wrath 
of  Jehovah  was  so  kindled  against  His  people  because  they 
were  defiled  with  their  own  works,  that  He  abhorred  His  in- 
heritance, and  had  given  it  into  the  hand  of  the  heathen,  and 
let  them  that  hated  them  rule  over  Israel."  *  The  very  land 
seemed  under  a  curse.  It  apjpeared  as  if  the  dew  of  blessing 
no  longer  fell ;  as  if  the  fruits  had  lost  their  fragrance  and 
taste,  and  the  fields  refused  their  harvests.^  The  practical 
Boman  could  not  understand  such  an  idealistic  race ;  with 
him  law  was  no  less  supreme  than  it  was  with  the  Jew,  but 
his  law  was  that  of  the  empire ;  with  the  Jews  that  of  an 
unseen  God ;  his  had  for  its  aim  external  order  and  material 
civilisation,  that  of  the  Jew  ignored  material  progress,  and  was 

*  Jo8t,,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  3  igaiah  m.  5.  »  Pb.  Ixxix.  1. 

*  Pb.  oyi.  40,  41.        *  MUchna ;  quoted  by  Gfr^rer,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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at  war  with  the  first  conditionfl  of  political  submission.  Like 
the  Jew,  the  Roman  started  from  the  idea  of  duty,  but  it  was 
the  duty  owed  to  the  state :  the  Jew  repudiated  any  earthly 
authority,  and  owned  allegiance  only  to  a  theocracy.  The 
Roman  cared  only  for  the  present  life ;  to  the  Jew  the  present 
was  indifferent.  The  one  worshipped  the  Visible,  the  other 
the  Unseen.  To  the  Jew,  the  Roman  was  unclean  and 
accursed;  to  the  Roman  the  Jew  was  ridiculous  for  his 
religion,  and  hateful  for  his  pride.  Each  despised  the 
other.  Pompey  had  begun  by  treating  their  most  sacred 
prejudices  with  contempt,  and  his  successors  followed  in  his 
steps.  The  murderer  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  friend  of 
the  hated  Samaritans,  was  made  king  in  Jerusalem,  and  at 
a  later  day,  Roman  procurators  sucked  the  very  marrow  from 
the  land,  oppressed  the  people  to  the  uttermost,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  their  tenderest  sensibilities.  The  government  was 
as  ruthless  as  that  of  England  in  India  would  be  if  it  trampled 
under  foot,  in  the  pride  of  strength,  every  Hindoo  prejudice 
it  found  in  its  way.  Roman  religion  was  faith  in  the  magic 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  irresistibleness  of  the  Roman 
arms ;  a  worship  only  of  brute  force,  hard,  unfeeling,  coarse : 
which  could  not  understand  anything  transcendental  like  the 
creed  of  the  Jew,  or  the  possibility  of  men  caring  for  an  idea, 
far  less  of  their  dying  for  it. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  saw,  in  such  a  power, 
the  fourth  beast  of  the  Book  of  Daniel — "  a  beast  diverse 
from  all  the  others,  exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of 
iron  and  his  nails  of  brass,  which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces, 
and  stamped  the  renmant  of  God's  people  with  its  feet."^ 
"Thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes,"  says  one  of  the 
latest  Jewish  seers,  who  himself  had  seen  the  miseries  of 
these  times ;  "  As  for  the  other  people  " — ^the  Romans  and  all 
mankind  besides — "who  also  come  from  Adam,  Thou  hast 
said  they  are  nothing,  but  are  like  spittle,  or  the  droppings 
from  a  cask.  And  now,  O  Lord,  behold  these  heathen,  who 
have  ever  been  counted  as  nothing,  have  begun  to  be  lords 
over  us,  and  to  devour  us.  But  we.  Thy  people,  whom 
Thou  hast  called  Thy  first  bom.  Thy  only  begotten,  and  the 
object  of  Thy  fervent  love,  are  given  into  their  hands.  If 
the  world  now  be  made  for  our  sakes,  why  do  we  not  possess 
our  inheritance  over  the  world  ?  How  long  shall  this  en- 
dure P  "  »    «  Hear,  thou,  I  will  talk  with  thee,"  He  makes  the 

I  Dan.  Tii.  19.  ^  4  Esdros  vi.  55, 69. 
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Messiah  say  to  the  Boman  Eagle,  "  Art  thou  not  the  last  of  the 
four  beasts  which  I  made  to  reign  in  my  world,  who  hast  over- 
come all  the  beasts  that  were  past,  and  hast  power  over  the 
world  with  great  f earfolness,  and  mnch  wicked  oppression  ? 
For  thou  hast  afflicted  the  meek,  thon  hast  hnrt  the  peace- 
able, thon  hast  loved  the  Faithless  and  hated  the  Faithful, 
and  destroyed  the  towns  of  those  who  brought  forth  fmit, 
and  the  walls  of  those  who  did  thee  no  harm.  Thy  wrongful 
dealings  have  gone  up  to  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride  to 
the  Mighty  one.  Therefore,  O  eagle,  thou  shalt  perish  with 
thy  fearful  wings,  thy  baleful  winglets,  thy  ferocious  heads, 
thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body ;  that  the  earth  may 
be  refreshed,  and  be  delivered  from  thy  violence,  and  that 
she  may  hope  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  Him  that  made 
her."i 

Such  concentrated  hatred  and  bitter  contemptuous  scorn 
from  a  people  so  feeble  and,  to  a  Boman,  in  many  ways 
so  ridiculous,  was  naturally  met  by  equal  dislike,  and  if 
possible,  greater  contempt.  The  Jews  of  Rome  had  been 
originally,  for  the  most  part,  slaves,  and  their  numbers  were 
increased  yearly  by  the  sales  of  the  slave  market.  But 
buyers  had  found  that  Jew  slaves  were  more  trouble  in  a 
household,  about  their  law,  than  they  were  worth,  and  hence 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  their  own  freedom  at  a  very  low 
price.  A  vast  number  of  Jewish  freedmen  had  thus  gra- 
dually accumulated  in  Bome,  to  the  horror-of  the  Bomans 
at  large,  by  whom  they  were  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
plagues  of  the  city.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  *  show  how 
frequent  must  have  been  the  tumults  they  caused.  Squalid, 
dirty,  troublesome,  repulsive,  yet  sneering  at  the  gods  and 
temples  of  their  masters,  and  constantly  aggressive  in  the 
hope  of  making  proselytes,  they  were  the  special  objects,  by 
turns,  of  the  ridicule,  loathing,  and  hatred  of  the  haughty 
Bomans,  and  this  hatred  was  intensified  by  the  favour  tiieir 
religion  had  found  with  some  of  the  Boman  wives  and 
daughters.'  The  officials  who  went  from  Bome  to  Judea  to 
rule  the  Hebrews,  carried  with  them,  already,  a  scorn  and 
abhorrence  for  the  nation,  which  found  its  expression  in  a 
ready  belief  of  reports  so  revolting  and  incredible  as  that 
they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  as  a  god,  in  their  Temple.^ 

>  2  Esdras  ii.  88-46. 

*  iz.  28 ;  ziii.  45,  60 ;  ziv.  1 ;  zvi.  19 ;  xvii.  5 ;  ZTili.  12 ;  zzi.  80. 

*  See  page  65,  ^  Tacit.  Hut.,  55. 
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Wliat  treatment  they  might  expect  from  Boman  goyemors 
is  shadowed  in  many  utterances  of  different  classes.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Jews  sent  to  the  pestilent  climate  of  Sardinia,  to 
pnt  down  the  robbers  there,  Tacitus  adds,^  "  If  they  x)erished 
by  the  climate  it  was  no  loss."  ApoUonins  of  Tyana  is 
made  to  say  to  Vespasian,  in  Alexandria — '*  When  one  came 
from  the  scene  of  war  and  told  of  30,000  Jews  whom  yon  had 
killed  in  one  battle,  and  of  50,000  in  another,  I  took  the 
speaker  aside,  and  asked  him,  *  What  are  yon  talking  abont ; 
live  yon  nothing  more  worth  telling  than  that  p  *  "  «  Even 
the  calm  and  lofty  Marcus  Anrelins,  at  a  later  day,  is  credited 
with  an  expression  of  the  common  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which, 
in  its  biting  contempt,  surpasses  all  others.  '^0  Marcomanni! 
O  Qnadi!  O  Sarmatians!"  cried  the  Emperor,  when  he 
passed  from  Egypt  into  Palestine,  and  found  himself  among 
the  Jews,  ^  I  have  found  a  people,  at  last,  who  are  lower  than 
you!"« 

The  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Romans  had 
originally  been  those  of  admiration  and  respect,  for  their 
bravery  and  great  deeds.  Judas  MaccabsBus  had  sought 
their  alliance,  and,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  John  Hyr- 
canus,^  the  nation  retained  kindly  feelings  towards  them.  It 
was  the  fault  of  Pompey  that  so  great  and  sudden  a  revulsion 
took  place.  The  treachery  by  which  he  got  possession  of  the 
county  and  the  capital ;  the  insolent  contempt  with  which 
he  defiled  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  vanity  which  led  him 
to  carry  off  the  royal  family,  who  had  put  themselves  confid- 
ingly under  his  protection,  to  grace  lus  triumph,  filled  the 
race  with  an  abiding  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  Bome.  A 
writer  of  the  times  has  left  us  the  impressions  made  by  such 
acts : — ^**  My  ear  heard  the  sound  of  war,  the  clang  of  the 
trumpet  which  called  to  murder  and  ruin !  The  noise  of  a 
great  army,  as  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  like  a  great  pillar 
of  fire,  rolling  hitherward  over  the  plains !  Jehovah  brings 
up  hii^er  a  mighty  warrior  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He 
has  determined  war  against  Jerusalem  and  against  His  land ! 
The  princes  of  the  land  went  out  to  him  with  joy,  and  said, 
*  Thou  art  welcome,  come  in  peace.'  They  have  made  smooth 
the  rough  ways  before  the  march  of  the  stranger;  they 
opened  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  They  crowned  the  walls  with 
garlands.     He  entered,  as  a  father  enters  the  house  of  his 

^  Amal ,  ii.  85.  *  Philo$t.  Ap.,  v.  83. 

s  ^miii.  MareelLt  zxiii.  2.  ^  b.c.  135-106. 
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sons,  in  peace.  He  walked  abroad  in  perfect  seonrity.  Then 
he  took  possession  of  the  towers  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
for  God  had  led  him  in  safety,  through  her  folly.  He 
destroyed  her  princes,  and  eveiy  one  wise  in  counsel,  and 
poured  out  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  like  unclean  water.  He 
led  her  sons  and  daughters  into  captivity.^  The  strange 
people  have  gone  up  to  the  altar,  and,  in  their  pride,  have  not 
taken  o£E  their  shoes  in  the  holy  places."  ^ 

'*  In  his  haughty  pride,"  cries  the  singer  in  his  second 
psalm,  which  tlu*ows  light  on  the  corruption  of  Israel  in  the 
half  century  before  Christ,  and  on  Jewish  thought  at  laige, 
'Hhe  sinner  has  broken  down  the  strong  walls  with  the 
ram,  and  thou  hast  not  hindered.^*  Heathen  aliens  have 
gone  up  into  Thy  holy  place;  they  have  walked  up  and 
down  in  it,  with  their  shoes,  in  contempt.^  ^  Because  the 
sons  of  Jerusalem  have  defiled  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord, 
and  have  profaned  the  gifts  consecrated  to  God,  by  their 
transgressions  of  the  Law.  For  this,  He  has  said,  '  Cast 
forth  these  things  from  me,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.' 
The  beauty  of  holiness  have  they  made  vile ;  it  has  been  pro- 
faned before  God  for  ever ! 

'^Your  sons  and  your  daughters  are  sold  into  woeful 
slavery ;  ^  they  are  branded,  as  slaves,  on  their  necks,*  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen.  For  your  sins  hath  He  done  this ! 
Therefore  gave  He  them  up  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
were  stronger  than  they,  for  He  turned  away  His  face 
from  pitying  them, — youth,  and  old  man,  and  child  together, 
because  they  all  sinned,  in  not  hearing  His  voice.  The 
heavens  scowled  on  them,  and  the  earth  loathed  them,  for  no 
man  on  it  had  done  as  they. 

^'  God  has  made  the  sons  of  Jerusalem  a  derision.  Every 
one  gave  himself  up  to  the  sin  of  Sodom.*  They  flaunted 
their  wickedness  before  the  sun.  They  committed  their 
evil  deeds  before  it.  They  made  a  show  of  their  guilt. 
Even  the  daughters  of  Jeruisalem  are  profane,  according  to 
Thy  judgment,  for  they  have  defiled  themselves  shamelessly 
with  the  heathen.    For  all  these  things  my  heart  mourns. 

"  I  will  justify  Thee,  0  God,  in  uprightness  of  heart,  for 
in  Thy  judgments,  0  God,  is  seen  Thy  righteousness.  For 
Thou  givest  to  the  wicked  according  to  their  works,  accord- 

1  Ps.  Sal.  viii.  1-24.  Fritzsche,  Lib,  Apoe,  Vet,  Tut, 

*  Pb.  Sal.  ii.  2.  «  Ps.  Sal.  ii.  2-5.                «  4  Esdras  ii.  1. 

*  Bell  Jud.,  i.  7.  6.  Ant.^  xiv.  6.  4.    Ps.  Sal.  ii.  6-35. 

*  Bom.  i.  26,  27. 
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ing  to  the  great  evil  of  their  doings.  Thou  hast  revealed 
their  sins,  that  Thy  judgment  may  be  seen.  G?hou  blottest 
out  their  memory  from  the  earth.  The  Lord  is  a  righteous 
judge,  and  regardeth  no  man's  countenance.  He  has  dragged 
down  her  beauty  from  the  throne  of  glory.  For  Jerusalem 
has  been  put  to  shame  by  the  heathen,  when  they  trampled  it 
under  foot.  Put  on  sackcloth  for  robes  of  beauty,  a  wreath 
of  twisted  rushes  instead  of  a  crown.  God  has  taken  away 
her  mitre  of  glory,  which  He  put  on  her  brow.  Her  pride  is 
cast  down  in  dishonour  on  the  earth. 

**  And  I  looked,  and  prayed  before  the  face  of  the  Lord, 
and  said.  Let  it  suf&ce  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  made 
heavy  Thy  hand  upon  Jerusalem,  in  the  coming  against  her 
of  the  heathen.  Because  they  have  treated  her  with  scorn, 
and  have  not  spared  in  their  wrath  and  fury,  and  they  will 
not  bring  this  to  an  end,  unless  Thou,  O  Lord,  reprovest  them 
in  Thy  wrath.  For  they  have  not  done  it  in  zeal  for  Thee, 
but  from  the  wish  of  their  heart,  to  pour  out  their  rage 
against  us  like  furies.  Delay  not,  O  God,  to  smite  them  on 
the  head,  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  dragon  may  sink  down 
in  dishonour. 

"  I  had  waited  but  a  little  till  God  showed  me  his  haughty 
pride  brought  low,  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  his  body  set 
at  nought  by  the  least,  alike  on  land  and  sea, — ^rotting  upon 
the  waves  in  pitiful  contempt,  and  having  no  one  to  bury  it. 
Because  he  had  set  God  at  nought  and  dishonoured  Him. 
He  forgot  that  he  was  only  a  man :  he  did  not  think  of  what 
might  be  to  come.  He  said,  *  I  shall  be  lord  of  sea  and  land,' 
and  he  did  not  remember  that  God  is  great  and  resistless  in 
E[is  great  might.  He  is  King  of  Heaven,  and  the  judge  of 
kings  and  rulers,  exalting  His  servant,  and  stilling  the  proud 
in  eternal  dishonour  and  ruin  because  they  have  not  acknow- 
ledged Him."  i  * 

Herod's  flattery  of  Eome,  and  his  treachery  to  what  the 
patriots  thought  the  national  cause,  only  intensified  the 
bitterness  of  such  recollections. 

Amidst  all  the  troubles  of  the  nation,  however,  their  hopes 
were  still  kept  alive  by  a  belief  which,  like  much  else  among 
the  Jews,  is  unique  in  history.  Their  sacred  books  had  from 
the  earliest  days  predicted  the  appearance  of  a  great  deliverer, 
who  should  "  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  his  troubles."  *  "  All 
the  prophets,"  says  the  Talmud,  **  prophesied  only  of  the 

1  Ps.  Sal.  ii.  35.  «  Ps.  xxv.  22. 
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days  of  the  Messiali."^  In  later  days  this  hope  was  inten- 
sified by  a  new  development  of  the  national  literatnre.  In 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  Book  of  Daniel  had 
created  a  profound  sensation  by  its  predictions,  nniversally 
cnrrent,  of  the  destruction  of  the  heathen,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  chosen  people  to  supreme  glory,  nnder  the  Messiah. 
These  were,  at  that  time,  interpreted  as  applying  to  the 
disasti\>ns  period  of  religions  persecution  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,'  which  provoked  the  Maccabsaan  revolt,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  temporary  independence  of  the  nation, 
vrith  its  short,  bright  glimpse  of  prosperity,  as  if  heralding 
the  Messianic  reign.  The  heathen  were  to  "devour  the 
whole  earth  for  a  time,  and  tread  it  down  and  break  it  in 
pieces."^  But  *'  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  rule  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and 
obey  Him."  In  such  words,  Lorael  read  its  future  political 
glory,  as  the  seat  of  a  universal  theocracy,  which  was  to 
replace  the  kings  of  the  heathen,  and  flourish  in  perpetual 
supremacy  over  all  mankind.^  The  head  of  this  world-wide 
empire  they  saw  in  "  the  Son  of  Man»"  who  was  to  "  come  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven ;  "  dominion  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  lai^uages  should  serve  Hun  for 
ever,  being  given  Him  by  the  Ancient  of  Days.^  • 

With  the  paling  of  the  MaccabsBan  glory,  after  its  short 
brightness,  and  the  decay  of  religious  enthusiasm,  under  the 
corrupting  influence  of  its  later  Hngs, — a  reaction  not  unlike 
the  license  of  the  Restoration  as  contrasted  with  the  severe 
Puritanism  of  the  Conmionwealth, — a  copious  literature 
sprang  up,  based  on  the  model,  which,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
had  so  profoundly  alEected  the  spirit  of  the  age.  With  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  prophecy  had,  long  ago,  gradually 
ceased,  for  the  sphere  of  the  prophet  was  incompatible  with 
the  rule  of  the  enemies  of  his  race.  Zechariah  and  Malachi 
had  appeared  after  the  return  from  exile,  but,  with  the 
latter,  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  the  grand  roll  of 
prophets  had  ended.  The  last  of  the  order  had,  indeed, 
himself,  virtually  announced  its  suspension,  in  pointing  to 
the  coming  of  Elijah,  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 

*  B.  Berach.,  zzziv.  2.  4.    See  also  Ofr'orerj  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
»  B.C.  176-164.  •  Dan.  vii.  23;  xi.  36. 

4  Oh.  vii.  18,  22,  27.  »  Oh.  vii.  18, 14. 
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Jehovah,^  as  its  next  appearance.  From  iiliat  time,  it  became 
fixed  in  the  popular  nodnd  tliat  Elijali,  and  perhaps,  also,  a 
'*  prophet  like  unto  Moses,"  ^  -would  herald  the  Messiah  and 
hiB  kingdom.  The  pecnliar  constitution  of  the  State  in- 
evitably gaye  this  glorious  future  a  political,  rather  than 
a  spiritual  character,  for  their  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  that  of  a  theocracy,  such  as  God  Himself  had 
founded  amongst  them,  under  Moses — an  earthly  statd,  with 
God  as  king,  and  His  "  anointed  "  as  yicegerent,  to  carry  out 
His  written  law.^  Their  only  idea  of  an  "anointed  one," 
that  is,  a  Messiah,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  illustra- 
tions offered  by  the  earlier  history  of  the  nation.*  They 
knew  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  judges,  and  the  kings.  The 
patriarchs  were  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  anointed 
of  Jehovah,  or  His  Messiahs,  and  so,  also,  were  high  priests 
and  prophets,  and  their  kings,  and  even  the  Persian  monarch, 
Cyrus.'  Among  the  later  Jews,  of  the  ages  immediately 
before  Christ,  "  The  Messiah "  had  become  the  usual  name 
of  the  Deliverer  predicted  by  the  prophets,'  and  was  almost 
exclusively  restricted  to  Him.  But  at  no  time  had  the 
spiritual  been  separated  from  the  political,  in  its  use.  Indeed, 
the  whole  theory  of  tbeir  national  government,  inevitably 
joined  the  secular  and  the  religious.  The  State  and  the 
Church  were,  with  it,  identical,  the  former  being  but  the 
outward  embodiment  of  the  latter.  Jewish  politics  were  only 
Jewish  religion  in  its  public  relations,  for  God  was  the 
political  as  well  as  religious  Head  of  the  nation.  It  was, 
hence,  aU  but  impossible  for  a  Jew  to  conceive  of  the  Messiah, 
except  as  the  divinely  commissioned  vicegerent  of  God,  in  his 
double  sphere  ^  of  earthly  and  heavenly  kingship  in  Israel. 

The  long  silence  of  prophets,  and  the  keen  politico-religious 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  was  expected 
— an  enthusiasm  resting  on  Scripture  throughout,  but  re- 
kindled to  a  passionate  and  abidmg  fervour  by  the  Book  of 
Daniel  —  incited  some  nobler  spirits  to  seize  the  pen,  and 
keep  alive  the  national  faith  and  hope,  by  compositions  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spiHt.  To  give  these  greater  weight, 
they  were  ascribed  to  the  most  famous  men  of  past  ages,  and 
sent  abroad  in  their  names.  A  Beyelation  of  the  future 
glory  of  Israel  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  antediluvian 

>  Mai.  iv.  5.         *  Dent,  xviii.  15.         *  Langen,  Judenthum,  p.  392. 

^  Sohleiermacher,  Leben  Jem,  p.  80. 

*  See  on  this,  Langen,  Judenthunif  p.  392. 
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Enocli,  as  one,  of  all  men,  worthy  to  haye  been  favoured 
-with  Diyine  communications.  Another  consisted  of  psalms 
assigned  to  Solomon,  and  a  third  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  the  great  Scribe,  the  second  Moses — ^Ezra.  Others  are 
still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  ^  Apocrypha  "  till  recently 
bonnd  np  with  onr  English  Bibles.  Of  the  whole,  the  first 
Book  of  the  Maccabees  illustrates  the  fervent  patriotism  and 
stem  pnritanism  of  the  war  of  liberty.  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach  sets  in  a  striking  light  the  saying  of  Esdras,^ 
that,  even  in  these  dark  days,  thongh  many  "  walked  f  eignedly 
before  God,  others  feared  His  name  according  to  His  will, 
and  taught  His  law  nobly.'*  ^  No  better  key  to  the  religious 
spirit  of  an  age  can  be  had  than  its  religious  literature.  That 
of  Israel,  as  the  age  of  Christ  drew  near,  was  more  and  more 
concentrated  on  the  expected  Messiah,  and  the  preparation 
needed  for  his  coming.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,'  successively 
reveal  the  white  heat  of  the  national  hopes  of  which  they 
were  the  expression. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fitted  to  influence  the  excitable 
imagination  of  an  Oriental  people,  accustomed  to  such  a  style 
in  their  sacred  writings — ^nothing  more  fitted  to  intensify  a 
fanatical  spiritual  pride  in  themselves  as  the  favourites  of 
heaven,  or  to  deepen  their  hatred  of  all  other  nations — ^than 
the  mystic  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ekooh,  of  which  the 
earlier  date  perhaps  forty  years  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Bomans  into  Palestine,  while  the  whole  are  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Herod.  In  one,  Israel  is  painted  under  the  figure 
of  a  flock  of  white  sheep,  while  the  nations  round  are  the 
Egyptian  wolf,  the  Phenician  dog,  the  black  wild  boar 
Edom,  the  Arabian  vulture,  the  Syrian  raven,  and  the 
Grecian  eagle ;  or  are  branded  as  jackals,  kites,  foxes,  and 
swine.  Hyrcanus,  the  sheep  with  the  great  horn,  drives 
away  the  Grecian  eagles,  the  Syrian  ravens,  the  Egyptian 
kites,  the  Arabian  vulture,  and  the  Philistine  dogs,  who 
were  tearing  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.^ 
The  Lord  of  the  sheep  comes  to  His  flock,  the  rod  of  His 
wrath  in  His  hand,  and  strikes  the  earth  till  it  quakes,  and 
all  the  beasts  and  birds  flee  from  the  sheep,  and  sink  in  the 
earth,  which  doses  over  them.    A  great  throne  is  then  set 

1  Chap.  Till.  27,  28.    Ed.  Bilgenfeld,  p.  148. 

*  In  oar.  Apooiypha,  the  2nd  Book  of  Esdras. 

*  Das  Bnoh  Henoch,  oh  ze.  13. 
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up  in  the  beloYed  land,  and  tlie  Lord  of  the  sheep  sits  on  it, 
and  opens  the  sealed  books.^  He  will  now  drive  the  kings 
from  their  thrones  and  kingdoms,  and  will  break  the  teeth 
of  sinners,  and,  finally,  chase  out  the  heathen  from  the  con- 
gregation of  His  people,'  and  cast  down  the  oppressors  of 
Israel  into  a  deep  place,  ^'foll  of  fire,  flaming,  and  fnll  of 
pillars  of  fire."  *  A  "  great  ererlasting  heaven  **  will  spring 
forth  from  the  midst  of  the  angels,  and  the  day  of  jndgment 
will  begin,  ^  when  the  blood  of  the  sinners  will  be  as  high  as 
a  horse's  breast,  and  as  a  chariot  axle,"  and  when  legions  of 
angels  shall  appear  in  the  skies,  and  the  righteons  be  raised 
from  the  grave.  The  days  of  the  Messiah — ^'•the  Elect," 
**  the  Anointed  One,"  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who  is  also  ''  Son 
of  Grod  " — ^will  then  begin.* 

'*  The  plants  of  righteonsness  "  (the  Jewish'  nation)  will 
fionrish  for  ever  and  ever^  nnder  His  reign,  for  He  is  to 
come  forth  from  the  "throne  of  the  majesty  of  God,"  and 
rale  over  all,  as  the  object  of  universal  adoration.^ 

The  pictures  given  of  the  blessedness  of  Israel  in  its 
world-wide  empire,  throw  light  on  the  nobler  side  of  the 
Jewish  nature,  for  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  anything  so  pure 
and  lofty  in  the  conceptions  of  any  other  people.  "  Blessed 
^  yoj  O  ye  righteous  and  elect  ones,  for  glorious  will  be 
your  lot !  The  righteous  shall  dwell  in  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  elect  in  the  light  of  the  Life  Eternal ;  the  days  of 
their  life  shall  have  no  end,  and  the  days  of  the  holy  ones 
shall  be  countless.  And  they  shall  seek  the  light,  and  find 
righteousness  beside  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  The  righteous 
shall  have  peace  with  the  Lord  of  the  World.7  They  will 
dwell  beside  the  Water  of  Lif  e,^  in  the  gardens  of  righteous- 
ness,' and  shine  like  the  light  for  ever  and  ever.^^  Their 
hearts  will  rejoice,  because  the  number  of  the  righteous  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  blood  of  the  righteous  avenged.  ^^^ 

The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  written  at  the  time  of  Pompey's 
invasion,  look  forward  confidently  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
brought  back  again  from  the  east  and  the  west,  because 
Jehovah  has  had  compassion  on  her  affliction.^^  The  17th 
and  18th  Psalms,  especially,  bring  before  us,  with  equal 

»  Das  Buoh  Henoch,  ch.  xo.  20.      »  Ch.  xlv.      »  Ch.  xlv.  24.      «  Ch.  o. 
*  Gh.  xoiii.  2.  •  zlvi.  1 ;  Iv.  4 ;  Izix.  29 ;  xlviiL  5 ;  Ixii.  6. 

7  Ch.  V.  8.  »  Ch.  XTiL  •  Ch.  xxxii.  ^  Ch.  xxxTiii 

"  Ch.  xlv.  M  PialnU  SalomonU,  ed.  FritX9e\e:  Ps.  xL  17. 
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vividness  and  beauty,  the  hopes  that  glowed  in  the  national 
breast  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  broke  ont  into  wild  violence 
in  the  religioi3s  revolt  of  Judas  the  GalileBan.  Joseph,  in 
his  cottage  at  Nazareth,  may  often  have  listened  to  them,  or 
read  them,  for  they  were  familiar  to  every  Jew,  and  many  a 
group  of  GalilaBan  villagers  gathered,  from  time  to  time,  to 
hear  them  repeated,  in  Eastern  fashion,  by  some  reader  or 
reciter.    They  ran  thus : — 

**  Lord,  Thou  alone  art  our  King  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
iQ  Thee  shall  our  souls  make  their  boast.  What  is  the  span 
of  man's  life  upon  earth  P  According  to  the  time  fixed  by 
the  Lord,  and  man's  hope  upon  Him !  But  we  hope  in  God 
our  Saviour,  because  the  power  of  our  God  is  with  mercy, 
for  ever,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  is  over  the  heathen, 
for  judgment,  for  ever. 

"  Thou,  O  Lord,  didst  choose  for  Thyself  David,  to  be  king 
over  Israel,  and  didst  swear  to  him,^  respecting  his  seed  for 
ever,  that  there  would  never  fail  a  prince  of  his  house  before 
Thee,  for  ever.  But  for  our  sins,  the  wicked  have  risen  up 
against  us;  they  (the  Asmonean  party),  whom  Thou  hast 
not  sent  forth,^  have  done  violence  against  us,  and  have 
gotten  the  power  over  us.  They  have  put  away  Thy  name 
with  violence,  and  have  not  glonfied  it,  though  it  be  above 
all  in  majesty ;  they  have  set  up  a  king  over  them.^  They 
have  laid  waste  the  throne  of  David,"*  with  a  haughty  shout 
of  triumph.  But  Thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  cast  them  down,  Thou 
wilt  take  away  their  seed  from  the  earth,  raising  up  against 
them  an  alien,  who  is  not  of  our  race.*^  After  their  sins 
shalt  Thou  recompense  them,  O  God;  they  will  receive 
according  to  their  works.  According  to  their  works  will 
God  show  pity  on  them  1  He  will  hunt  out  their  seed,  and 
will  not  let  them  go.*^  Faithful  is  the  Lord,  in  all  His  judg- 
ments which  He  performs  in  the  earth. 

'*  He  who  has  not  the  Law  ^  has  desolated  our  land  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  has  made  tho  youth,  and  the  old  man,  and 
the  child  disappear  together.  In  his  fury  he  has  sent  away 
our  sons  to  the  west ;  ^  and  our  princes  he  has  made  an  open 
show,  and  has  not  spared.'  Our  enemy  has  done  haughtily 
in  his  alien  pride,  and  his  heart  is  a  stranger  to  our  God. 
And  he  did  all  things,  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  heathen  do  with 
their  idols,  in  their  cities.  And  the  sons  of  the  covenant 
have  been  made  to  serve  them,  and  have  been  mingled  among 

^  Fs.  cxxzii  11, 12.    Jer.  xzziii.  17. 
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heatlien  nations.*  There  was  not  one  among  them  who 
showed  pity  or  truth  in  Jemsalem.  Those  who  loved  the 
synagogues  of  the  saints  fled  from  them ;  they  were  driven 
away  as  sparrows  from  their  nest.  They  wandered  in  deserts, 
that  their  souls  might  be  saved  from  defilement,  and  the 
wilderness  was  lovely  in  their  sight,  in  saving  their  souls. 
They  were  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  by  those  who 
have  not  the  Law. 

"  Behold,  O  Lord,  and  raise  up  to  Israel,  their  king,  the 
Son  of  David,  at  the  time  Thou,  O  God,  knowest;  to  rule 
Israel,  Thy  child.  And  gird  him,  O  Lord,  with  strength, 
that  he  may  break  in  pieces  the  unjust  rulers.  Cleanse 
Jerusalem,  in  wisdom  and  righteousness,  from  the  heathen 
who  tread  it  under  foot.  Thrust  out  the  sinners  from  Thine 
inheritance ;  grind  to  dust  the  haughtiness  of  the  trangressors ; 
shatter  in  pieces  all  their  strength,  as  a  potter's  vessel  is  shat- 
tered by  a  rod  of  iron.^  Destroy  utterly,  with  the  word  of 
Thy  mouth,*  the  heathen  that  have  broken  Thy  Law ;  at  His 
coming  let  the  heathen  flee  before  His  face,  and  confound 
Thou  the  sinners  in  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  And  He 
shall  bring  together  the  holy  race,  and  shall  lead  them  in 
righteousness,  and  He  shall  judge  the  tribes  of  the  holy 
people,  for  the  Lord,  His  God.  And  He  will  not  suffer  un- 
righteousness to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  will  any 
wicked  man  be  let  dwell  among  them.  For  He  will  take 
knowledge  that  they  are  aU  sons  of  God,  and  He  will  portion 
them  out  in  their  tribes,  over  the  land.  And  the  stranger 
and  the  foreigner  will  dwell  among  them  no  more.  He  will 
judge  the  people  and  the  heathen,  in  the  wisdom  of  His 
righteousness. 

**  And  He  will  bring  the  peoples  of  the  heathen  under  His 
yoke  to  serve  Him,  and  He  will  exalt  the  Lord  exceedingly, 
in  all  the  earth.  And  He  will  cleanse  Jerusalem  in  righteous- 
ness, so  that,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  heathen  shall 
come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  see  His  glory, 
and  her  weary,  wasted  sons  shall  return,  bearing  gifts,  to  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  with  which  God  has  glorified  her. 
And  He  shall  be  a  righteous  king  over  them,  taught  of  God. 
And  there  shall  be  no  unrighteousness  in  their  midst  in  His 
days,  because  they  are  all  holy,  and  their  king  is  the  Christ,  the 
Lord.*  For  He  shall  not  trust  in  the  horse,  or  the  chariot, 
or  in  the  bow ;  neither  shall  He  gather  to  Himself  silver  and 

1  Bey.  ii.  27  ;  xii.  5 ;  six.  15.    Ps.  ii*  9.  *  Isaiah  xL  4. 
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gold  for  war,  and  He  sliall  not  trust  in  niunbers,  in  the  day 
of  battle.  The  Lord,  Himself,  is  His  king,  and  His  trust  in 
the  Mighty  God,  and  HE  shall  set  all  the  heathen  in  terror 
before  Him.  For  He  shall  role  all  the  earth,  by  the  word  of 
His  mouth,  for  ever.  He  shall  make  the  people  of  the  Lord 
blessed,  in  wisdom  and  in  joy.  And  He,  being  pure  from  sin, 
for  the  ruling  of  a  great  people,  will  rebuke  kmgs,  and  will 
cut  ofE  transgressors  by  the  might  of  His  word.  And  He  shall 
not  want  help  from  God,  in  His  days.  For  the  Lord  shall 
make  Him  mighty  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wise  in  counsel,  and 
strong,  and  righteous.  And  the  favour  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
His  strength,  and  He  shall  not  be  weak.  His  hope  is  in  the 
Lord,  and  who  can  do  anything  against  Him  ?  Mighty  in 
His  doings,  and  strong  in  the  fear  of  God;  feeding,  as  a 
shepherd,  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  in  faith  and  righteousness,  He 
will  let  no  one  among  them  fail  in  the  Law.  He  will  lead'them 
all  in  holiness,  and  there  will  be  no  haughty  oppressing  of 
them  in  His  rule. 

**  This  is  the  glorious  excellence  of  the  King  of  Israel,  which 
is  known  to  God.  He  shall  raise  Him  over  the  House  of 
Israel,  to  instruct  it.  His  words  are  purer  than  the  most 
pure  gold.  He  wiU  judge  the  people  in  the  synagogues — ^the 
tribes  of  the  saints.  His  words  will  be  like  words  of  the  holy 
ones,  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  multitudes.  Blessed  are  those 
who  shall  live  in  those  days,  to  see  the  good  things  which  God 
shall  do  for  Israel,  in  the  gathering  together  of  her  tribes. 
Gt>d  shall  hasten  His  mercy  towards  Israel.  He  shall  pui^e 
us  from  the  defilement  of  the  presence  of  our  enemies,  the 
profane.     The  Lord,  He  is  King,  for  ever  and  ever !  ^ 

"  0  Lord,  Thy  mercy  is  on  the  works  of  Thy  hands  for  ever 
and  ever !  Thy  goodness  to  Israel  is  a  gift  beyond  price. 
Thine  eyes  look  on,  and  nothing  will  fail  of  Thy  pronaises. 
Thine  ears  will  attend  to  the  supplication  of  the  needy  who 
trusts  in  Thee.  Thy  judgments  are  in  all  the  earth,  in  mercy, 
and  Thy  love  is  towards  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  sons  of 
Israel.  Thou  hast  Thyself  taught  us,  as  Thy  son,  Thine  only 
begotten.  Thy  first  bom,*  so  that  we  may  turn  an  obedient 
heart  away  &om  ignorance  and  sin. 

"  God  shall  punfy  Israel,  against  the  day  of  mercy  and 
blessing,  against  the  day  of  the  calling  forth  of  His  Christ 
(Anointed)  to  role.  Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in  those 
days!  "8* 

1  Ps.  Sal.  xvii.  ed.  Hilgenfeld,  *  Exod.  iv.  22. 

*  Ps.  Sal.  zviii.  ed.  Hilgenfeld  {Messiat  Jvkdaommj  p.  24). 
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In  the  FOUBTH  Book  of  Esdras,  wUcli  was  drcnlaiing 
among  the  people  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  nation  f  onnd  its 
strength  and  weakness,  alike,  reflected,  and  all  its  religions 
hopes  flattered  to  the  ntmost,  "  If  the  world  be  made  for  onr 
sakes,  why  do  we  not  possess  our  inheritance  over  it  ?  " 
asks  the  supposed  Ezra.  In  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  "  Visions 
of  the  Night,"  for  which  he  had  prepared  by  long  fasting,  he 
sees  an  angel  rise  from  the  sea,  with  twelye  wings  and  three 
heads,  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  triumphant  heathen  power  of 
the  Syro-  and  Egypto-Macedonian  kings,  and  of  that  of  Rome, 
under  CsBsar,  Antony,  and  then  Octavian,  who  won  the 
final  victory,  and  uniyersal  monarchy.  After  a  time,  he, 
Octavian  (Augustus)  alone,  as  the  one-headed  eagle,  remains. 
But  now  appears  a  mighty  Lion  ^ — ^the  Messiah — who  calls 
with  a  human  voice  to  the  eagle,  "Art  thou  not  he  who 
remainest  of  the  four  beasts"  (the  four  heathen  world-empires 
of  Daniel),  "  which  I  created  that  they  might  rule  in  my  world, 
that  the  end  of  times  might  come  through  them  P  Thou  hast 
judged  the  earth,  but  not  in  truth,  for  thou  hast  troubled  the 
peaceful,  and  wronged  the  unofEending ;  thou  hast  loved  Hars, 
and  hast  overthrown  the  cities  of  the  industrious,  and  hast 
razed  their  walls,  though  they  did  thee  no  harm.  Thy  wrong- 
ful dealing  has  risen  to  the  Highest,  and  thy  pride  to  the 
Mighty  One.  The  Most  High,  also,  has  remembered  His 
times,  and  behold,  they  are  closed,  and  the  ages  are  ended. 
Therefore,  begone,  O  thou  eagle,  and  be  seen  no  more — with 
thy  fearful  wings,  thy  baleful  winglets,*  thy  ferocious  heads, 
thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body,  that  the  earth  may 
be  refreshed,  and  may  recover  itself,  when  freed  from  thy 
violence,  and  that  she  may  hope  in  the  justice  and  pity  of  Him 
who  made  her !  "  "  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  the  eagle  was 
no  more  seen,  and  all  its  body  was  burned  up,  and  the  earth 
grew  pale  with  fear."  Home,  then  just  entering  on  its  long 
imperial  history,  and  in  the  height  of  its  greatness,  was  to  be 
blotted  out  from  the  earth  by  the  Messiah.  Past  generations 
had  thought  the  Syrian  persecutions  must  be  the  tribulation 
which  was  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  end 
heathen  domination  on  the  earth ;  then  the  persecutions  and 
wars  of  the  later  Maccabees ;  then  the  huge  world-turmoil  of 
the  Roman  civil  wars,  in  succession,  seemed  to  proclaim  His 
approach.  But,  now,  the  supposed  Ezra  looked  for  it  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  as  men,  a  little  later,  expected  it  on  the 

1  Ch.  xi.  37 ;  zii.  82;  y.  87.  *  The  dependent  kifigdoxns. 
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death  of  Herod.  TKe  Lion,  rising  from  the  forest,  would  re- 
buke the  lianghty  Roman  eagle,  and  would  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  heathen,  free  His  holy  people,  and  bless  them  till  the 
coming  of  the  end.^ 

N^or  was  this  the  only  vision  of  the  Messiah,  presented  by 
the  supposed  Ezra.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  *'  a  wind  rose  from 
the  heart  of  the  sea,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  Man  "  (the  Son 
of  God),  "  and  all  its  waves  were  troubled.  And  I  saw,  and 
behold  the  Man  came  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  whereso- 
ever He  turned  His  face  and  looked,  all  things  trembled  before 
Him,  and  all  that  heard  His  voice  melted  like  wax  in  the 
flame.  But  a  countless  host  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  came 
up  to  make  war  against  EEim.  And  He  cut  out  for  Himself, 
by  His  word,  a  great  mountain — ^which  is  Mount  Zion — and 
stood  on  the  top  of  it,  and  when  the  multitude  pressed  with 
trembling  against  Him,  He  lifted  against  them  neither  hand 
nor  weapon,  but  consumed  them  utterly  with  a  flood  of  fire 
from  His  mouth,  and  the  lightning  flashes  of  the  storm  from 
His  lips,^  and  nothing  remained  of  them  but  smoke  and  ashes. 
Then  He  rose  and  came  down  from  the  mountain,  and  called 
to  Him  a  peaceful  multitude,  some  glad  and  some  sorry,  some 
,  bound  as  captives,  some  bearing  gifts,  and  these  were  the  ten 
tribes,  whom  He  had  brought  from  their  hiding-place  in  a 
land  beyond  Assyria,  where  never  man  else  dwelt,  cleaving 
the  Euphrates  to  let  them  pass  over,  and  gathering  them  to 
their  own  land  again,  that  their  brethren  there,  and  they  from 
afar,  might  rejoice  evermore  together."  * 

To  Esdras,  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  Herod  over  the  Jewish 
people  seems  a  second  note  of  the  culmination  of  heathen 
rule  and  its  speedy  overthrow.  "  The  end  of  this  age,"  says 
he,  "  is  Esau,  and  Jacob  is  the  beginning  of  that  which  is  to 
come ;  "  ^  the  death  of  the  Edomite  was  to  mark  the  opening 
of  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  *'  During  his  life,  or  at  his 
death,"  says  another  vision,  "  the  Messias  (or  Son  of  Gk)d) 
will  descend  from  heaven  with  those  men  who  have  not  tasted 
of  death,^  and  the  books  will  be  opened  before  the  face  of  the 
sky,  and  all  shall  see  them,  and  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
every  cheek  will  grow  pale  at  the  hearing  it.  And  friends 
will  fight  at  that  time  against  friends,  and  the  earth  shall 
tremble  and  all  who  dwell  on  it,  and  the  springs  and  fountains 
shall  cease  running  for  three  hours.     And  the  hearts  of  the 

^  4th  Esdras  zii  34.  '  Compare  Isaiah  zi.  4. 

*  Lat.  yersion,  4th  Esdras  xiii.  47, 48.        *  Lat.  Torsion,  ch.  v.  9. 

*  4th  Esdras  yi.  26. 
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people  shall  be  changed,  and  they  will  be  tnmed  into  other 
men.  For  all  sin  and  wickedness  will  be  destroyed,  and  faith 
will  flonrish,  and  corraption  shall  be  rooted  ont,  and  trnth, 
which  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  will  reign."  Regions 
hitherto  nnknown  and  barren  will  be  planted,  to  shame  the 
heathen,  by  showing  the  greater  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  than  of  theirs.  Tet,  this  golden  age  is  to  last  only 
400  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Messiah  will  die.^  The 
earth  will  then  pass  away.  The  dead  will  be  raised,  and  the 
great  judgment  held,  after  which  *'  the  righteous  shall  go  into 
the  presence  of  God,  and  shine  like  the  sun,  and  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  His  everlasting  light,  and  die  no  more,*  and  a  single 
day  shall  be  as  seventy  years,  and  they  shall  live  for  ever  and 
ever.     But  the  wicked  shall  go  to  everlasting  fire."  * 

Such  a  literature,  widely  diffused,  penetrated  the  nation 
with  its  spirit,  and  coloured  its  destiny.  Nor  were  the  books 
quoted  the  only  writings  of  a  similar  tone  that  everywhere 
formed  the  study,  and  fired  the  soul  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Jesus.  A  succession  of  these  heralds  of  the  Messiah  per- 
petuated the  theme.  After  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and  the 
Book  of  Esdras,  we  have  the  anticipations  of  the  Targums, 
and  of  Philo,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  In 
the  Messiah's  time,  we  read  in  the  latter,  "the  days  will 
begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  children  of  men  will  live  longer, 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  day  to  day,  till  their 
lives  come  nigh  to  a  thousand  years.  And  there  will  be  no 
more  any  old,  or  any  weary  of  life,  but  they  will  all  be  like 
children  and  boys,  and  will  fulfil  all  their  days  in  peace  and 
joy,  and  there  will  be  no  accuser  amongst  them,  or  any  cor- 
rupter.   For  all  their  days  will  be  days  of  blessing."  *  * 

The  result  of  influences  so  unique,  is  almost  beyond 
imagination,  to  an  age  so  cold  and  practical  as  our  own.  A 
parallel  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  universal  excitement 
which  pervaded  Christendom  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  the  1,000  years  of  the  Book  of  Revelation'  were 
thought  to  be  closing,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  believed 
at  hand.  The  consternation  that  then  seized  all,  alike,  made 
men  give  up  everything,  to  be  ready  for  the  descent  of  the 
Judge.  It  was  the  one  thought.  Countless  pilgrims  sold 
all,  and  set  off  to  the  Holy  Land  to  await  the  expected 
Saviour.*    Not  less  deep  or  universal  was  the  expectation  of 

^  Lat.  version,  oh.  vii.  29.  '  Ethiopio  yersion,  oh.  vi.  69-72. 

•  Ethiopio  yersion,  oh.  yi.  1.  ^  Gh.  zxiii.  *  Bey.  xz. 

*  Bobertson's  StaU  of  Europe,  p.  213. 
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tlie  Messiali  in  tlie  days  of  Christ,  rotising  men,  even  against 
hope,  once  and  again,  in  the  literal  nsQ  of  the  words  of  the 
Maccabaoan  psalm ^ — "to  take  a  two-edged  sword  in  their 
hand,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  and  punishments 
on  the  nations ;  to  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
nobles  with  links  of  iron :  to  execute  upon  them  the  judg- 
ments written.  This  was  an  honour  granted  to  all  the 
Saints."*  — ] 

The  effect  of  the  long  reign  of  Herod  on  Jewish  parties  i 
was  immense.  Sprung  from  a  race  which  the  Jews  detested, 
and  the  son  of  a  hated  father,  he  had  owed  it  to  the  Boman 
Senate  that  he  was  able  to  crush  the  national  liberties  under 
foot,  and  usurp  the  title  of  King  of  Judea,  which  no  stranger 
before  him  had  borne.  His  instincts  were  cruel  and  ]^rsh ; 
his  life  and  tastes,  pagan  and  sensual;  his  whole  nature 
opposed  to  everything  Jewish.  He  had  murdered  member 
after  member  of  his  family,  and  among  others  the  last  of  the 
native  royal  race,  which  the  people  venerated :  he  had  put 
to  death  most  of  the  leading  Eabbis ;  he  had  filled  the  land 
with  heathen  architecture;  he  had  defiled  Jerusalem  by  a 
circus  and  theatre;  he  had  degraded  the  pontificate  by 
putting  two  high  priests  to  death,  after  deposing  them ;  he 
had  violated  the  tomb  of  David,  in  search  of  treasure ;  he 
had  burned  the  national  registers,  so  essential  to  a  people 
among  whom  so  much,  in  their  priesthood  and  common  life, 
turned  on  their  descent ;  in  his  old  ^ge,  he  had  burned  alive, 
two  famous  E;abbis,  and  slain  numy  of  the  youth  of  Jeru- 
salem, for  their  zeal  for  the  Law ;  and,  when  dying,  he  had 
left  a  command,  to  murder,  in  cold  blood,  the  collected  elders 
of  the  nation,  to  fill  the  land  with  sorrow  for  itself,  if  not  I 
for  him,  when  he  was  gone.  _  ^ 

Against  such  a  master  the  two  gr^at  parties,  Pharisees 
and  Sftdducees, — notwithstanding  their  differences,  above  all 
things  Jews, — ^f  elt  for  the  time  drawn  closer  together.  Except 
the  high  priests,  who  were  Herod's  creatures,  the  courtiers 
who  worshipped  the  power  of  the  day,  and  the  soldiers  loyal 
to  a  warlike  king,  few  were  for  Herod.  The  Sadducees  for- 
sook the  court ;  the  high  priesthood  was  for  the  time  taken 
from  their  party.  An  Alexandrian  family  into  which.  Herod 
had  married,  received  it  to  ennoble  them, — men  suspected  of 

1  Ps.  cxlix.  6-9. 

'  Hasidim.  The  yery  word  used  to  designate  the  ultra-piuitans  of  the 
Macc'absBan  times. 
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foreign  views,  ro jaJists  by  alliance,  and  opposed  to  the  people 
by  tbeir  origin.^  For  the  first  time  we  hear  of  preachers. 
The  last  martyrs  under  Herod — Judas,  son  of  Sariphens,  and 
Mattathias,  son  of  Margalouth — ^were  in  reality  tribunes  of 
the  people,  to  whose  stirring  addresses,  the  great  riot  in 
which  the  golden  eagle  in  the  temple  was  thrown  down,  was 
due.  They  were  burned  alive,  but  men  of  the  same  mould 
took  their  place,  allies  and  friends  of  the  multitudes  who  fled 
to  the  hills,  to  emerge  from  time  to  time  from  their  hiding 
places,  to  harass  the  troops  of  Herod.  Revolutionary  times 
always  produce  such  men,  whom  timeservers  of  their  day 
have  been  wont  to  denounce  as  brigands  or  robbers.  They 
were,  however,  in  reality  the  Maccabees  of  their  age.  "  The 
followers  of  Judas  the  Galileean,**  says  Josephus,*  "in  all 
their  opinions  are  at  one  with  the  Pharisees — that,  is,  with 
the  nation, — ^but  they  have  an  inextingaishable  passion  for 
liberty,  and  will  own  none  but  God  as  Master ;  they  count 
any  tortures  that  they  may  endure,  however  dreadful,  as 
nothing,  nor  do  they  heed  the  sufferings  their  parents  or 
friends  may  bear  for  their  sakes," — ^for  these  were  punished 
if  the  offenders  themselves  were  not  caught, — "  but  nothing 
will  make  then  call  any  man  Master."  It  was  for  putting 
Hezekiah,  the  father  of  Judas,  to  death,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  that  the  Sanhedrim,  then  still  vigorous,  tried  to 
bring  Herod  to  trial,  which  they  never  would  have  done  on 
behjSf  of  a  mere  "  robber."  *  What  the  nation  thought  of  his 
son  Judas  is  shown  in  the  words  of  a  Rabbi,*  "  In  the  world 
to  come,  Gk)d  will  gather  round  Judas  a  multitude  like  him, 
and  will  set  them  before  His  face."  Men  of  the  same  type 
had  appeared  before  Pompey  at  Damascus,  pleading  the  cause 
neither  of  Hyrcanus  nor  Aristobulus,  but  of  the  people  of  God, 
whose  institutions  had  never  favoured  royalty.  But  it  was 
under  Herod,  and  immediately  after  his  death,  that  these  ideas 
first  became  the  cry  of  any  organized  party.  The  people  had 
tired  of  the  dry  and  lifeless  discussions  of  the  Rabbis.  Their 
subtleties  and  legal  distinctions  left  their  hearts  untouched. 
But  men  had  risen  like  Hezekiah,  Judas  of  Galilee,  Mattathias, 
and  Judas,  son  of  Sariphens,  whose  harangues  set  their  souls 
on  fire.  These  earnest  spirits  did  not  trouble  with  barren 
decisions ;  they  preached  and  roused.  They  did  not  dispute 
about  some  obscure  chapter  of  Exodus  or  Leviticus ;  their 

*  Derenbourg,  p.  156.        '  Ant,  xviii.  1.  6.         •  Deretibovrg^  p.  160. 

*  Midrasch  on  Ecclcsiastes  i.  1 ;  quoted  by  Derenbourg,  p.  161. 
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texts  were  tlie  inspired  words  of  the  prophets,  tlie  burning 
and  eloquent  exhortations  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  These 
thej  recited,  commented  on,  and  enlarged,  before  multitudes 
eager  to  hear  them.  The  voice  of  the  ancient  Oracles  had 
retained  all  its  freshness,  and  suited  the  passing  times  as  if 
written  respecting  them.  For  Jehoiakim  men  read  Herod ; 
Rome  took  the  place  of  Babylon ;  and  the  gloomy  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled  anew  on  the  second 
Temple.  For  the  last  time,  the  almost  withered  tree  of 
Jewish  nationality  seemed  to  live  again.  In  the  soil  of  the 
Word  of  God  it  grew  green  once  more,  and  pushed  out  some 
last  branches,  but  all  the  prophets  through  whose  impulse 
it  thus  reyived,  paid  for  the  dangerous  glory  by  a  violent 
death. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  parties  had  thus  become  trans- 
formed. The  Boethusians,  or  Alexandrians,  raised  to  the 
pontificate  by  Herod,  became  the  royalists.  They  hoped  to 
be  able,  under  him  and  the  Romans,  to  maintain  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  as  they  were,  and  keep  hold  of  their  privileges. 
They  were  the  high-priestly  families  whose  harshness  and 
violence  are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Talmud.  *'  A  curse 
on  the  family  of  Boethos,  a  curse  on  their  spears  " — was  the 
anathema  muttered  in-  the  streets  of  Jerusalem — "  a  curse  on 
the  family  of  Hannas  !  ^  a  curse  on  their  viper-like  hissings  I 
A  curse  on  the  family  of  Kanthera!  a  curse  on  their  fine 
feathers!  A  curse  on  the  family  of  Ismael  Ben  Phabi!  a 
curse  on  their  fists  !  They  are  high  priests  themselves,  their 
sons  keep  the  monev,  their  sons-in-law  are  captains,  and 
their  servants  smite  the  people  with  their  staves ; "  ^  "  The 
approaches  of  the  sanctuary,"  continues  the  Talmud,  '*  echo 
with  four  cries — *  Depart  hence,  ye  sons  of  Eli,"  you  pollute 
the  Temple  of  the  Eternal :  *  *  Depart  hence,  Lssachar  Kefr 
Barkai,  who  think  only  of  yourself,  and  profane  the  con- 
secrated victims,' — ^for  he  wore  silken  gloves  to  protect  his 
hands  in  his  ministrations.  Then,  in  keen  irony,  comes  the 
cry — *  Open  your  gates,  O  Temple,  and  let  Ismael  Ben  Phabi, 
the  disciple  of  Phinehas,  **  enter,  that  he  may  perform  the 
high-priestly  rites ;  *  and,  finally,  a  fourth  voice — *  Open  wide, 
ye  gates !  and  let  Johanan,  the  son  of  Nebedia,  the  disciple 
of  gluttons  and  gourmands,  enter,  that  he  may  gorge  on  the 
sacrifices!'"^    No  wonder  this  last  pupil  of  his  Roman 

^  The  Annas  of  the  Gospels. 

*  Pesaehim,  57  a,  and  Kerithothf  28  a.    Derenbcwg^  p.  233. 
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masters  won  such  a  name,  if  tHe  Talmnd  may  be  believed  in 
its  statement,  that  he  had  three  hundred  calves,  and  as  many 
casks  of  wine,  and  forty  seahs  of  pigeons,  set  apart  for  hiis 
kitchen.^^ 

The  luxury  and  audacity  of  some  of  the  high  priests  were 
pushed  so  far,  that  it  is  related  of  Ismael  Ben  Phabi  that  his 
mother  made  a  tunic  for  him,  that  cost  a  hundred  mines — 
about  £330.  The  mother  of  Eliezer  Ben  Harsom  had  a 
similar  robe  made  for  him,  if  we  may  credit  it,  at  a  cost 
of  20,000  minaa— £66,000,  but  it  was  so  fine  that  the  other 
priests  would  not  let  him  wear  it,  because  he  seemed  naked 
from  its  transparency.'  The  exaggeration  is,  doubtless, 
great,. for  the.  fortune  of  this  pontifical  millionnaire  is  a 
favourite  theme  of  Rabbinical  fancy,  but  such  exaggeration 
itself  springs  only  :&*om  truth,  striking  enough  to  arrest  the 
imagination.  The  high  priesthood  had,  in  fact,  sunk  to  the 
extremest  corruption.  "  To  what  time,"  asks  Babbi  Jocha- 
nan,  "  do  the  words  refer — *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongetli 
life  ?  '  *  To  that  of  the  first  Temple,  which  stood  about  four 
hundred  and  ten  years,  and  had  only  eighteen  high  priests 
from  first  to  last.  And  to  what  time  do  the  other  words 
refer — *  And  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened  ?  * 
To  that  of  the  second  Temple,  which  stood  four  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  had  more  than  three  hundred  high  priests: 
for,  deducting  eighty-five  years  for  five  exceptional  reigns, 
less  than  a  single  year  is  left  for  each  of  all  the  other  high 
priests."  ^ 

The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  in  these  dark  years,  had  to 
withdraw  completely  from  political  life,  and  seek  consola- 
tion in  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  in  attracting  the  people  to 
the  schools  where  they  taught  or  discussed.  The  extreme 
party  among  the  former — ^the"  Zealots,  the  Jacobins  of  the 
age,  or  rather  its  Maccabees — ^were  enthusiastically  popular 
with  the  youth  of  the  nation.^  Stem  puritans,  who  knew  no 
compromise,  they  dreamed  of  triumphing,  in  their  weakness, 
over  the  armies  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  hj  the  help 
of  Grod,  for  whom  they  believed  they  fought.  No  danger 
appalled  their  magnificent  devotion,  no  sacrifice  daunted 
their  heroism.  They  were  the  rising  party,  from  the  time 
of  Herod's  death. 

Thus,  from  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  religion  be- 

*  Joma,  366.  •  Prov,  x.  27. 

*  i/bma,  9  a.  ^  Ant,,  xvii.  6.  8. 
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came,  once  more,  tlie  great  factor  of  Jewish  national  life. 
The  bloody  king  had  died  in  the  midst  of  ramonrs  of  the 
close  approach  of  the  Messiah. 

The  visit  of  the  Magi,  almost  immediately  before,  mnst 
have  fanned  the  popular  excitement  still  more,  nor  wonld 
the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  be  without  its  influence  on  the 
pubUc  mind.  The  insurrection  of  Mattathias  and  Judas,  at 
the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  another  incident  of  these 
eventful  months,  had  only  anticipated  the  theocratic  move- 
ment, to  be  made,  as  all  hoped,  with  success,  as  soon  as  the 
tyrant  was  dead.  The  wild  outbreaks  headed  by  Simon  the 
slave  of  Herod,  Judas  the  GaUlean,  and  Athronges  the 
Perean  shepherd,  were  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
religion.  The  deputation  of  fifty  Jews,  sent  to  Rome  to 
petition  Augustus  to  set  aside  the  Herods,  and  permit  the 
restoration  of  the  old  theocracy,  had  aroused  the  Jewish 
population  of  Rome  itself.  The  Rabbis  martyred  for  de- 
stroying the  golden  eagle,  and  Judas  and  his  colleague  Zadok 
the  Rabbi,  had,  moreover,  by  their  inspiring  harangues  and 
appeals  to  Scripture,  as  well  as  by  their  heroism  and  the 
lofty  grandeur  of  their  aims,  given  such  an  impulse  to  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  and  created  such  an  ideal  of  patriotic 
devotion,  that  the  youth  of  the  country,  henceforth,  pressed 
ever  more  zealously  in  their  steps.  Even  the  old  looked  on 
them  as  the  glory  of  their  age.  Patriotism  became  more 
and  more  identified  with  fiery  zeal  for  the  Law,  and  war 
with  the  heathen  for  its  sake  became  the  religious  creed  of 
the  multitude. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IS  AT  HAND. 

THIRTY  years  of  the  life  of  Christ  had  passed  in  the 
seclusion  of  Nazareth.  In  early  yonth  He  had  learned 
Joseph's  trade,^  and  had  spent  the  long  years  that  had  in- 
tervened, in  the  duties  of  His  humble  calling,  for  humble  it 
must  have  been  in  a  mountain  village,  where  there  could  be 
no  demand  for  the  skill  required  in  larger  communities,  in 
that  age  of  civic  embellishment.  It  is  well  for  mankind 
that  He  chose  such  a  lowly  lot.  He  could  sympathise  more 
keenly  with  the  hxunble  poor,  from  having  Himself  shared 
their  burden.  Nor  could  labour  have  been  more  supremely 
honoured  than  by  the  Saviour  giving  Himself  to  life-long 
toil.  Work — ^the  condition  of  health,  the  law  of  progress, 
the  primal  duty  in  Eden,  and  the  safeguard  of  every  virtue 
in  all  ages,  is  touched  with  a  grand  nobility  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Idleness,  in  any  rank,  be- 
comes doubly  a  vice  from  the  remembrance  of  such  a  lesson. 
How  these  thirty  years  of  obscurity  were  passed  is  left 
untold,  beyond  the  incidental  mention  of  the  calling  Jesus 
pursued.  Joseph,  according  to  old  tradition,*  died  when 
Jesus  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  it  seems  certain,  from  the 
fact  that  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  during  Christ's 
public  life,  that  he  died  at  least  before  that  began.  From 
the  time  of  His  death,  it  is  said,  doubtless  correctly,  Jesus 
supported  His  mother  by  the  work  of  His  hands,  at  least, 
in  common  with  the  others  of  the  household.  It  is  added 
that  He  had  grown  up  with  four  brothers,^  James,  Joseph, 
Simon,  and  Jude,  and  at  least  two  sisters,  whose  names  are 
said  to  have  been  Esther  and  Tamar ;  ^*  but  Jude  and  Simon, 
and  both  the  sisters,  we  are  told,  married  before  Joseph's 
death,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Nazareth.'^     Some  think 

>  Mark  yi.  3.  *  Hofmann,  Da$  Lebeti  Jetu,  p.  274. 

*  Matt.  xiii.  55.   Mark  tI.  8.  ^  Hase's  Ijcben  Jetu,  p.  67. 

*  Hofinann,  p.  264. 
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tliat  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  wife  of 
Zebedee,  was  Mary's  elder  sister;  others  identify  her  with 
the  Mary*  who  married  Clopas-AIphoBus,^ '  of  Nazareth,  but 
he^  like  Joseph,  appears  to  have  died  before  Jesus  began 
His  ministry.  This  conple  seem  to  have  had  two  sons, 
James  and  Joses,  but  it  is  not  related  whether  they  had  any 
daughters.  The  two  households  formed  the  family  circle  of 
which  Jesus  was  the  wondrous  centre.  Tradition  fills  up 
the  outline  of  one  or  two  of  those  thus  honoured — ^notably 
of  James,  afterwards  the  saintly  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem^ — ^a  Nazarite  from  his  childhood,  and  a  martyr 
in  his  old  age.  Christ's  brothers,  Simon  and  Jude,  are  also 
mentioned  incidentally ;  the  one  as  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  aft^  James's  death;  the  other  as  having  left 
descendants  who  were  cited  before  Domitian,  as  belonging  to 
the  kingly  race  of  David.  "  There  were  yet  living  of  the 
family  of  our  Lord,"  says  Eusebius,'  from  Hegesippus,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  160,  "the  grandchildren  of  Judas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  flesh. 
These,  were  reported  as  being 'of  the  family  of  David,  and 
were  brought  to  Domitian.'  For  the  emperor  was  as  much 
alarmed  about  the  appearing  of  Christ  as  Herod  had  been. 
He  put  the  question,  whether  they  were  of  David's  race, 
and  they  confessed  that  they  were.  He  then  asked  them 
what  property  they  had,  or  how  much  money  they  owned. 
And  both  of  them  answered  that  they  had  between  them 
only  nine  thousand  denarii  (under  three  hundred  pounds), 
and  this  they  had,  not  in  silver,  but  in  the  value  of  a  piece 
of  land,  containing  only  thirty-nine  acres,  from  which  they 
raised  their  taxes,  and  supported  themselves  by  their  own 
labour.  They  also  began  to  show  their  hands,  how  they 
were  hard  and  reugh  with  daily  toil."  Domitian  then  asked 
them  some  questions  about  Christ,  and,  after  hearing  their 
answers,  dismissed  them  in  contemptuous  silence,  as  simple 
fools  whom  it  was  not  worth  while  to  trouble.  The  momen* 
tary  glimpses  still  left  us  of  the  home  circle  of  Nazareth 
thus  show  us  a  greup  of  brothers,  partly  working  a  small 
farm,  but  all  in  humble  life,  and  all,  alike,  marked  by  so 
strict  an  observance  of  the  Law,  that,  even  in  their  old  age, 
the  Jews  themselves,  and  the  Jewish  Christians,  held  them 
in  honour  on  this  account. 

Communion  with  His  own  heart ;  the  quiet  gathering  in 

^  Matt.  X.  8.  *  HiaU  Eeel.,  iii.  20.  *  ▲.!>.  81-96. 
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of  all  the  lessons  of  life  and  natnre  aronnd ;  deep  study  of 
the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men;  a  silent  masteiy  of  the 
religions  ideas  of  the  day,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
religions  parties  of  the  people,  were,  daily  advancing  with 
Jesns.  But  in  His  spiritnal  life,  in  these  years,  as  to  the  end, 
solitary  prayer  and  long  continned  eommiinion  with  God, 
where  no  eye  saw  and  no  ear  heard  Him,  were,  doubtless, 
His  constant  characteristics.  The  Scriptures  heard  in  the 
synagogues,  or  studied  in  the  household,  were  His  habitual 
delight,  till  His  intellect  and  heart  were  so  saturated  with 
their  words  and  spirit,  that  He  knew  them  better  than  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  claimed  to  make  them  the  one 
subject  of  their  thoughts. 

He  must  have  been  a  mystery  to  His  household.  He  had 
been  so  even  to  His  mother,  from  the  time  of  the  Temple 
visit,  and  He  must  have  become,  more  and  more  so  as  He 
went  on  His  own  way,  joining  no  party,  silent,  thoughtful, 
self-contained,  given  to  solitude,  and  with  a  strange  l^ht  in 
His  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  saw  into  the  very  soul  of 
those  on  whom  they  were  turned.  His  brothers  and. sisters 
could  not  understand  Him,  even  after  He  had  become  a 
public  teacher.  Alone  in  that  beautiful  world  of  Galilee, 
with  its  skies  filled  with  light — ^its  green  plains  and  valleys, 
wooded  hills,  and  shining  sea ;  amidst  a  brave,  bright,  fiery, 
noble  people,  and  yet  so  different  from  them — a  faithful 
son,  a  patient  worker  at  His  daily  toil,  a  friend  of  children 
and  of  the  poor  and  needy,  gentle,  loving,  pxire,  and  yet  so 
wholly  apart  by  His  very  perfection — we  may  almost  think 
He  must  have  been  avoided  rather  than  sought. 

Taught  by  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  in  the  synagogue  school, 
Jesus  had  learned  the  Hebrew — ^which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language — so  as  both  to  read  and  write  it.^  Syro- 
Chaldaic  was  the  language  of  the  people,  and  thus  His 
mother  tongue;  but  He  must  also  have  gained  knowledge 
enough  of  Greek,  from  its  being  spoken  by  so  many  in  the 
different  towns  of  the  country,  to  converse  with  those  who 
knew  no  other  speech  used  in  Palestine — such  as  the  cen- 
turion or  Pilate,  or  the  Greeks  who  sought  an  interview 
with  Him  in  the  last  week  of  His  life. 

Amidst  the  many  homely  engagements  of  such  a  sphere, 
year  after  year  passed  quietly  and  obscurely  away.  Events 
aroundy  and  in  Judea,  were  not  wanting  to  keep  tongues 

>  Matt.  V.  18.    John  viii.  6. 
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busy  in  ^e  market  place  or  in  the  streets,  and  thoughtful 
hearts  grew  daily  more  so,  as  to  the  issue  of  all  that  reached 
them  &om  the  great  world  outside  their  hills.  Meanwhile, 
the  house  of  Maxy  must  have  been  the  ideal  of  a  happy 
home  in  its  relations  with  her  mysterious  Son.  His  child- 
like humility,  snnny  contentment,  stainless  pnrity,  watchful 
tenderness,  and  transparent  simplicity  of  soul,  would  find 
expression  in  an  ever  ready  delight  in  pleasing,  an  infinite 
patience,  an  attractive  meekness,  and  a  constant  industry. 
The  discipline  by  which  His  human  character  was  perfected 
was  not  confined  to  the  closing  years  of  His  life,  when  He 
came  publicly  before  men,  but  began  with  His  childhood 
and  lasted  to  the  end.  We  grow  firm  and  strong  to  resist 
and  to  do ;  we  gain  the  mastery  of  ouisdlres  which  brings 
superiority,  by  a  patient  use  of  the  incidents  of  daily  life. 
To  mle  one's  own  spirit  on  the  petty  theatre  of  a  private 
sphere,  creates  a  power  which  goes  with  us  to  wider  fields  of 
action.  The  principles  and  graces  which  stand  the  storms 
of  public  life  must  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  our 
daily  world.  Even  to  have  to  wait  for  thirty  years  before 
the  day  came  to  begin  His  great  work,  was  itself  a  discipline 
to  a  holy  soul.  How  must  He  have  sighed  over  the  evils 
of  the  tunes ;  over  the  sufEerings  of  His  fellow-men ;  over 
the  loss  of  apparent  opportunities ;  over  the  long-permitted 
reign  of  evil.  Enthusiasm  burns  to  go  out  on  its  mission, 
and  frets  at  delay,  blaming  itself  if  a  moment  appear  to  be 
lost.  Bat  Jesns  learned  at  Nazareth  to  wait  His  Father's 
time.  Till  **His  honr  was  come"  He  could  control  His 
longings,  and  wait  for  the  Divine  sanction,  in  obscurity  so 
complete,  that  even  Nathanael,  at  Cana,  only  a  few  miles 
off,  never  heard  of  Him  till  His  public  ministry  had  began, 
and  His  fellow-townsmen  had  no  suspicion  of  His  l^ing 
more  than  Jesus,  the  carpenter. 

Thus,  although  retired,  these  years  were  in  no  measure 
lost.  The  Divine  wisdom,  which  marks  out  the  life  of  all 
men,  must  have  especially  watched  and  planned  that  of  the 
Perfect  One  of  Nazareth.  These  unknown  secluded  years 
teach  us  that  the  noblest  lives  may  yet  be  the  most  obscure ; 
that  life,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  mere  action,  but  the 
calm  reign  of  love  and  duty,  towards  God  and  man,  in  our 
allotted  sphere — that  the  truest  and  holiest  joy  is  not  neces- 
sarily that  of  public  activity,  far  less  that  of  excitement  and 
noise,  but,  rather,  where  amidst  the  calm  surroonding  Ood 
and  heaven  are  mirrored  in  an  untroubled  spirit.    Compared 
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with  the  last  years  of  His  life,  with  their  agitation  and  cease- 
less labonr,  Jesus,  donbtless,  often  looked  back  fondly  on  the 
quiet  days  of  Nazareth,  where  the  skies,  filled  with  cloudless 
light,  or  the  silent  splendour  of  the  stars,  or  the  dream  of 
loveliness  in  all  nature,  far  and  near,  were  only  emblems  of 
the  heaven  of  His  own  soul. 

With  the  growth  in  years,  his  riper,  faculties  would  find  a 
growing  delight  in  the  highest  knowledge.  Even  as  a  boy. 
He  had  shown  a  Divine  love  of  truth,  and  a  supreme  devotion 
to  God,  which  found  its  natmral  joy  in  "  seeking  and  asking," 
wherever  He  could  hope  to  learn,  whether  in  the  school  of 
the  Babbis,  in  the  Temple,  or  from  townsmen  of  Nazareth. 
He  had  doubtless  a  premonition  of  His  calling,  which  urged 
Him  on.  Each  day  more  loveable.  He  would  each  day  be- 
come more  thoughtful.  He  might  gather  much  from  without, 
but  His  soul  developed  itself  mainly  from  within. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  His  manifesta- 
tion to  Israel. 

Political  oppression,  by  a  natural  reaction,  had  roused  the 
hopes  of  a  great  national  future,  to  an  intensity  unknown 
before,  even  in  Israel.  But  while,  at  other  times,  similar 
hopes  had  affected  only  the  narrow  bounds  of  Judea,  they 
now  went  beyond  it,  and  agitated  the  whole  world.  They 
fell  in  virith  the  instinctive  feeling,  which  in  that  age  pervaded 
all  countries,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  could  not 
continue. 

The  reign  of  evil  throughout  the  world  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  height.  In  Home,  the  infamous  Sejanns,  long 
the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  had  at  last  fallen,  but  not  till  his 
career  had  filled  the  world  with  horror.  The  enforcement 
of  obsolete  usury  laws  had  spread  financial  ruin  over  the 
empire.  Forced  sales  made  property  almost  worthless. 
Bankruptcy  spread  far  and  near.  The  courts  were  filled 
with  men  imploring  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and, 
meanwhile,  the  capitalists  kept  back  their  money.  Business 
was  paralyzed  throughout  the  world.  Many  of  the  rich 
were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  misery  of  the  poor  became 
more  intense.  To  add  to  the  universal  ruin,  informers 
reigned  supreme  at  Eome,  and  even  the  forms  of  law  were 
forgotten.  Multitudes,  both  innocent  and  guilty,  perished 
in  the  Roman  jails — ^men,  women,  and  children — ^their  bodies 
being  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  To  add  to  all,  the  vices  of 
Tibmus,  fraught  with  evil  to  the  world,  grew  daily  more 
monstrous.    Old  age  and  debauchery  had  bent  his  body. 
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aad  covered  his  face  with  ugly  blotches,  bat  his  taste  for 
obscene  pleasnres  steadily  increased,  and,  to  indulge  them, 
he  shnt  himself  np  in  loathsome  retirement.  Yi^ne  and 
life  were  alike  at  ms  mercy :  no  one  was  safe  from  inf amons 
delators.  A  reign  of  terror  prevailed.  Legal  mnrders  and 
remorseless  coDfiscations  were  increasing;  immorality  and 
crime  held  high  carnival.  The  most  distant  conntries 
trembled  before  Bome,  but  its  role  may  be  judged  by  the 
guilt,  cruelty,  and  corruption  at  the  centre. 

The  miffgovemed  East  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  uneasy 
presentiment  of  an  impending  cbajige.  Not  only  Judea,  but 
the  neighbouring  countries,  were  full  of  restless  expectation. 

Thus,  in  perhaps  the  very  year  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
appeared,  ihe  Egyptian  priests  announced  that  the  bird 
Imown  as  the  Phoenix  had  once  more  been  seen.^  Origin- 
ally  the  mythological  emblem  of  the  sun,  it  had  gradually 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  cycles  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  appearing  at  regular  intervals,  to  con- 
sume itself,  and  rise  anew  from  its  ashes,  in  mystic  indication 
of  the  end  of  one  great  period  and  the  opening  of  another. 
It  had  appeared  under  Sesostris,  under  Amasis,  and  under 
Ptolemy,  the  third  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  That 
it  shoidd  appear  now,  seemed  strange,  as  the  intervals  of 
its  return  had  hitherto  been  1,461  and  500  years,  but  it  was 
only  250  since  Ptolemy.^  Meanwhile,  the  sacred  colleges  of 
the  capital  confirmed  what  was  announced  by  the  Egyptian 
priests.  If  the  Egyptian  consoled  himself,  amidst  the  op- 
pressions of  the  evU  days  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fond  belief  that 
the  mysterious  bird  was  about  to  bear  away  the  expiring 
age,  the  priestly  college  of  Rome  reckoned  that  the  great 
world-year  was  about  to  end,  and  the  age  of  Saturn  to 
return.  According  to  the  augurs,  the  ninth  world-month, 
and,  with  it,  the  reign  of  Diana,  had  closed  with  Caesar's 
death,  and  the  last  month,  that  of  Apollo,  had  begun.  As, 
moreover,  the  secular  months  were  of  unequal  length,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  were  at  hand.  Virgil,*  in 
the  generation  before  Christ,  had  already  written  his  Fourth 
Eclogue,  with  its  pictures  of  the  coming  golden  age,  borrowed 
from  Isaiah,  through  the  medium  of  the  Jewish  Sibylline 
poems,  then  widely  circulated  throughout  the  world.  *  It  seems 
a  satire  on  his  visions  of  future  happy  years,  that  the  chQd,* 

1  Tac.  Ann,,  vi.  28.  •  Ibid, 

>  B.C.  70-19.  *  Hausrath^  vol.  ii.  pp.  110  ff. 
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of  whom  lie  wrote  in  sncli  lofty  strains,  not  only  failed  to 
bring  in  a  golden  age,  bnt  died  of  hunger,  under  Tiberius,  in 
the  very  year,  it  would  seem,  in  which  Jesus  was  crucified.^ 
The  legend  of  ^  the  death  of  the  great  god,  Pan,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  happened  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  shows 
the  same  deep  and  boding  presentiment,  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  a  great  change  was  at  hand. 

"  At  that  time,"  it  relates,  "  a  ship,  when  ofF  Corfu,  was 
strangely  becalmed,  and,  forthwith,  the  Egyptian  helmsman, 
Thamnus,  heard  a  loud  voice  from  the  Ecninadian  Islands 
call  him  by  name,  and  bid  Ifim  say,  when  he  got  to  Palodes,' 
that  the  great  god.  Pan,  was  dead.  The  Egyptian  did  as 
he  was  bidden,  but  scarcely  had  he  called  out  his  message 
over  the  shore  that  had  been  named  to  him,  when  there  rose, 
around,  a  great  sighing,  and  a  sound  as  of  wonder,  that 
filled  the  passengers  with  awe ;  the  story,  when  it  was  told 
in  Ilome,  troubling  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  the  people 
not  a  little."*  The  great  Pan  was,  indeed,  dead,  and  the 
other  gods  wailed  over  his  bier.  The  oracles  and  sacred 
utterances  of  the  time  breathe  a  dark  dread  of  a  coining 
world-catastrophe.  The  bright  day  of  the  Augustan  age 
had  long  passed.  The  air  over  Bome  smelt  of  blood.  Murder 
and  suicide  were  the  fashion,  and  even  women  were  not  safe 
from  the  dagger.*  Financial  distress  brought  want  to  the 
mass.  Even  the  provinces  sufEered  by  the  awful  monetary 
crisis.  In  Palestine,  men  saw  their  future  king,  Agrippa, 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for  money,  borrowing  where 
he  could,  glad  to  accept  funds  secretly  offered  to  gain  his 
influence,— ^for  a  time  dependent  for  his  very  food  on  Herod 
Antipas,  and,  in  the.end,  a  fugitive  from  his  usurious  creditors.^ 
The  debtor,  the  creditor,  and  the  jail,  which  recur  so  often 
in  the  parables,  were  illustrations  only  too  vividly  realized 
by  the  people  at  large.  It  was  a  time  of  change,  transition, 
universal  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  expectation.  In  the  heathen 
world,  men  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  future ;  in 
Judea,  they  looked  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
The  drama  of  ancient  society  had  been  played  out ;  a  vast 
empire  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  nationalities  that  had, 
hitherto,  kept  men  apart,  and  its  triumphs  had  discredited 
the  local  gods,  to  whom  men  had  everywhere  looked  for 
protection.     A  calm  had  followed  ages  of  universal  war 

^  A.D.  33.  '  Just  outside  the  upper  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

»  Plut.,  de  Def,  Orac,  17.        *  Tac.  Ann,,  vi.  9-         »  Ant,,  xviii.  6.  8. 
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between  city  and  city,  and  state  and  state,  and  had  revoln- 
tionized  life.  Cormption  and  oppression  had  followed  in 
the  wake  of  dominion,  and  had  filled  the  world  with  Tagne 
longings  for  a  higher  morality,  and  the  hopes  of  a  nobler 
religion  than  the  decayed  systems  around  them.  The  very 
trinmph  of  one  power  over  all  others  had,  indeed,  before  all 
things  besides,  opened  the  way  for  the  new  faith  of  Christ. 
The  isolation  of  hostile  races  had  been  broken  down,  and  the 
dim  bnt  magnificent  conception  of  a  brotherhood  of  men, 
though,  as  yet,  only  as  subjects  of  a  uzdrersal  despotism, 
had  risen  in  the  mind  of  all  peoples.  The  highways  of  Rome 
invited  communication  with  all  lands ;  her  government  and 
laws  guaranteed  order  and  safety  wherever  they  obtained ; 
but,  above  all,  she  had  prepared  the  world  for  a  religion 
which  should  address  all  humanity,  by  levelling  the  innumer- 
able barriers  of  rival  nationality — ^with  their  jealousies  and 
impenetrable  prejudices,  and  linking  all  races  into  a  single 
grand  federation,  with  common  sympathies,  and  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  same  great  dominion.  ""^ 
It  was  amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  fabric  of  I 
society  seemed  dissolving,  and  the  new  world  had  not  yet 
risen  from  the  chaos  of  the  old,  that  the  destined  herald  of 
a  new  moral  order  was  bom,^  apparently,  in  Hebron.  The 
son  of  a  pure  and  worthy  priest---^ohn,  the  future  Baptist, 
was,  from  his  birth,  surrounded  by  the  influences  most  fitted 
to  develope  a  saintly  character.  Of  priestly  descent,  on  his 
mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  he  began  life  with  all  the 
advantages  of  an  ancient  ancestry,  every  link  of  which  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Jew,  was  noble.  In  the  society  of  Hebron, 
his  parents  would  have  a  prominent  position,  and  their  young 
son  must  have  been  surrounded,  on  their  account,  with  the 
respect  which  insensibly  educates  and  refines.  His  early 
education,  received  at  the  hands  of  his  father  and  mother, 
would  take  the  colour  of  their  position  and  training.  The 
child  would  hear,  from  his  infancy,  the  history  of  his  people, 
and  of  the  great  priestly  race  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins. 
His  genealogy  was  no  doubtful  conjecture,  but  clear  and  well 
established  through  fourteen  centuries,'  lighted  up,  at  in- 
tervals, by  traditions  of  famous  names,  and  as  famous  deeds. 
The  child  of  strict  observers  of  the  Law,  he  would  grow 
up  with  a  religious  reverence  for  its  minutest  prescriptions, 
its  feasts  and  fasts,  its  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  its  ten 

^  fi.o.  5.  *  From  the  Exodas,  dr.  b.c.  1460. 
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thonsand  rules  ^  on  meats  and  drinks,  dress,  famitare,  disheSi 
conyersation,  reading,  trayelling,  meeting,  parting,  buying, 
selling,  cooking,  tlie  washing  of  pots,  cnps,  tables,  and  person 
— ^that  slavery  of  ritualism  to  which  pious  Jews  gave  a  trem- 
bling and  anxious  obedience.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
would  feel  that  he  could  not  eat,  drink,  clothe  himself,  wash 
his  hands  or  feet,  bathe,  or  perform  the  most  secret  function, 
except  by  set  rules.  He  would  be  trained  in  the  ideas  of  the 
system  into  which  he  had  been  bom,  which  mapped  out  his 
every  act,  and  word,  and  thought,  and  denounced  every  devi- 
ation from  the  aU-embracing  rules  of  Babbinism  as  a  sin, 
fatal  to  his  caste  as  a  Jew. 

Bom  in  the  priestly  rank,  and,  therefore,  himself  a  destined 
priest  hereafter,  John  would  early  learn  all  the  details  of  the 
Temple  service,  and,  doubtless,  often  went  with  his  parents 
to  the  Temple,  the  glittering  pionacles  of  which  he  could  see 
from  Hebron.  The  countless  pilgrims  at  the  great  feasts ;  the 
solemnities  of  the  altar,  with  its  turbaned,  white-robed,  bare- 
footed priests ;  the  swelling  music  of  the  Levites,  who,  each 
morning,  sang  the  psalms  of  the  day,  in  the  inner  court,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  citherns,  harps,  and  cymbals,  and  the 
deep  roll  of  the  great  Temple  oi^n,  whose  mxusic  the  Babbis, 
with  fond  exaggeration,  spoke  of  as  heard  at  Jericho,^ ' — ^would 
be  familiar  and  dear  to  him,  and  the  splendour  of  the  newly 
built  Temple,  resplendent  in  snowy  marble  and  gold,  would 
kindle  at  once  his  pride  and  affection.  We  all  rise  to  man- 
hood coloured  by  the  influences  around  us,  and  these  in  his 
case  all  tended  to  the  narrowest  Judaism.  Living  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  he  was  in  the  centre  of 
whatever  was  most  rigid  and  intolerant ;  unlike  Jesus,  whose 
GalilaBan  home  kept  him  in  a  freer  air,  far  from  the  dead 
conservatism  of  the  Temple  city,  and  from  the  bigotry  of  its 
schools  and  people. 

But  though  thus,  by  birth,  education,  and  circumstances, 
naturally  a  strict  and  rigid  Jew,  higher  inspirations  than 
those  of  mere  formalism  surrounded  John  from  his  birth. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  righteous'  before  God,^ 
in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  Rabbinical  blamelessness. 
Their  religion  was  deep  and  sincere,  for  they  were  among 
the  remnant  in  Israel  who  fulfilled  the  sacred  ideal  of  the 

^  Jud,  Handwerkerlebent  p.  85. 

1  Delitzsch.  Art  PsaJUnen^  Hersog,  vol.  xii  p.  284.  Leyrer,  Art.  ATusii, 
in  Herzog,  vol.  x.  p.  181. 
*  Lake  i.  6. 
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Divine  requirements  :  they  did  jnstly,  loved  mercy,  and 
walked  Immbly  with  their  God.^  Their  son  inherited  their 
finest  characteristics.  Even  from  childhood  he  showed  his 
religions  bias.^  The  only  son  of  a  priest,  he  might  have 
passed  throngh  life  with  flattering  respect,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  modest  plenty,  bnt  he  early  canght  the  spirit  of  the 
heroes  of  his  race,  of  whom  he  heard  and  read  so  mnch  in  the 
ancient  Scriptures.  Disdaining  self-indnlgent  ease,  his  sonl 
kindled  nnder  the  inflaences  of  home,  of  the  times,  and  of 
religion,  into  a  fervent  enthusiasm,  which  found  its  loftiest 
conception  of  life  in  asceticism  and  joyful  self-sacrifice. 
Always  more  or  less  in  favour  with  his  race,  this  tendency 
was  more  frequent  in  the  Jewish  priesthood  than  in  any  other 
of  antiquity.^  Feeling  the  pulses  of  spiritual  excitement 
which  throbbed  through  the  people  around  him :  pondering 
their  sufferings,  their  sins,  and  their  hopes,  John  gave  himself 
up,  though  of  priestly  birth,  to  the  higher  mission  of  a  prophet, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  the  reform  of  the  evils  he  so  deeply  / 
deplored,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers.    ^  ^  J 

His  course  was,  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  determinedlby 
an  act  of  his  parents  before  his  birth.  They  had  made  a  vow 
in  his  name  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite  ^  all  his  life,  and 
had  thus  marked  him  out  as  one  formally  devoted  to  God, 
and  he  freely  adopted  the  vow.  The  Nazarite,  among  the. 
Jews,  was  one,  of  either  sex,  consecrated  to  God  as  pecidiarly 
His.  The  conception  was  the  natural  development,  in  earnest 
spirits,  of  the  self-mortification,  for  religious  ends,  by  fasts 
and  the  like,  common  to  all  Eastern  races.  It  had  been 
practised  in  Israel  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  already  for- 
mulated in  the  Book  of  Numbers  '^  as  a  recognised  institution. 
The  Nazarite  was  required  to  abstain  alt<^ether  from  wine 
and  intoxicating  drinks,  even  from  vinegar,  or  any  syrup  or 
preparation  of  the  grape,  and  from  grapes  themselves,  and 
raisins.  All  the  days  of  his  Nazariteship  he  was  to  eat 
nothing  made  of  the  vine,  from  the  kernels  to  the  husk.^  '^ 
"  No  razor  was  to  come  upon  his  head ; "  he  was  to  "  bo 
holy,"  and  to  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.^ 
To  guard  against  any  legal  defilement  from  a  corpse,  he  was 
to  go  near  no  dead  body,  even  i£  it  were  that  of  his  father, 
mother,  brother,  or  sister  ®  because  the  consecration  of  God 

»  Micah  vi.  8.  »  Luke  i.  15. 

s  Ewald,  vol.  V.  p.  210.  *  From  1])  {nazar),  to  eonseorate,  to  vow. 

*  Ch.  n.  1-21.  •  Num.  vi.  4.  7  Year.  5.  »  Ver.  7. 
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was  on  bis  head :  and,  if  by  cbance,  deatb  came  wbere  he 
was,  tbe  defilement  conld  only  be  removed  by  a  seven  days* 
"  nncleanness,"  to  be  followed  by  shaving  bis  head,  and 
presenting  a  special  trespass-offering.  His  vow  was,  more- 
over, regarded  as  broken,  and  he  had  to  b^in  its  folfilment 
again. 

A  Nazarite  vow  was  commonly  made  for  a  fixed  time,^  but 
parents  might  vow  for  their  infant  or  even  nnbom  children, 
that  they  shonld  be  Nazarites  for  life.  It  was  thns  in  the 
case  of  John ;  it  had  been  so  with  Samuel  and  Samson,  and 
tradition  teUs  ns  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  James  the  Jnst,  the 
brother  of  onr  Lord.  But  though  consecrated  to  God,  and 
marked  as  snch  by  special  signs,  the  Kazarite  was  not  a 
monk  who  withdrew  wholly  from  family,  social,  or  civil  Ufe, 
and  thus  shut  himself  out  from  all  useful  activity.  The 
sound  sense  of  early  antiquity  had  no  conception  of  such 
selfish  devotion^  He  only  shunned  certain  aspects  or  parts 
of  common  life,  though  some,  of  their  own  accord,  carried 
self-denial  farther.*  Not  a  few  retired  into  the  desolation  of 
the  hills  of  southern  Judea,  and  lived  rudely  in  caves,  aUow- 
ing  themselves  only  the  rough  fare  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  coarsest  clothing.  Others,  like  James  the  Just,  used  no 
oil  for  anointing,  though  almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  warm 
countries,  and  ate  no  flesh  .^  The  shrinking  avoidance  of  all 
Levitical  defilement,  which  dictated  such  mortifications,  was 
held  due  to  their  special  consecration  to  God,  whom  this 
rigid  ceremonial  purity  was  supposed  to  honour.  The  shun- 
ning the  sight  of  the  dead  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  was 
required  from  the  Levitically  holiest  man  of  the  nation — ^the 
high  priest.*  The  abstaining  from  wine  and  strong  drink 
guarded  against  an  ofEence  doubly  evil  in  one  who  had  given 
himself  to  God,  and  was  a  security  for  vigour  and  clearness 
of  mind  in  His  service.  The  uncut  hair  was,  perhaps,  a 
visible  sign  of  the  sacred  and  inviolable  surrender  of  the  whole 
man  to  Jehovah.  The  hair  was  the  symbol  of  manly  vigour, 
its  crown  and  ornament ;  and  its  untouched  locks  thus  sym- 
bolized the  consecration  of  the  reason  and  higher  powers  to 
God.  Thus  especially  "  holy,"  the  life-long  Nazarite  stood  on 
an  equality  with  a  priest,  and  might  enter  the  inner  Temple, 
as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  James  the  Just. 

The  Nazarite  vow  was  often  taken  to  secure  some  wish — 

*  Acta  xxi.  23,  24.  «  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7. 

•  Easeb.,  H.  E.,  ii.  23.  2.  *  Lev.  xxi.  11. 
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for  health,  safety,  or  succefls — ^from  GK>d.  Bat  where  it  was 
life-long,  no  such  selfish  aims  could  be  cherished.  In  lower 
cases,  like  that  of  Samson,  there  might  be  a  vagne  craving 
for  special  farour  from  God,  but  in  such  as  that  of  John, 
the  impelling  motive  was  intense  desire  after  the  highest 
religions  attainments.  It  was  in  him  a  visible  and  endnring 
protest  against  the  worldliness  and  spiritual  indiiEerence  of 
mankind  at  large. 

The  time  of  Samson  and  Samuel,  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  greatest 
glory  of  Nazaritism,^  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  grander 
era  of  the  prophets,  beginning  with  Samuel,  and  for  the  great 
spiritual  movement  of  the  reign  of  the  first  kings.  Less 
than  two  hundred  years  after  David,  however,  Amos  laments 
the  mockery  with  which  the  people  treated  it.^  Yet  Nazarites 
must  always  have  been  numerous  in  Israel,  for  the  duplicity 
of  the  Babbi  Simeon  Ben  Shetach,  in  regard  to  the  sacrifices 
required  to  discharge  three  hundred  Nazarites  from  their  vow, 
was  the  first  cause  of  his  disastrous  quarrel  with  Alexander 
JannsBus.^  Even  two  hundred  years  before,  the  vitality  of 
the  institution  must  have  declined.  "  I  never,  through  life," 
said  Simeon  the  Just,  at  that  time,^  "  liked  to  taste  the  tres- 
pass-ofEenng  of  a  Nazarite.  Once,  however,  a  man  of  the 
South  came  to  me  who  had  made  the  Nazarite  vow.  I  looked 
at  him.  He  had  glorious  eyes,  a  noble  face,  and  his  hair  fell 
over  his  shoulders  in  great  waving  masses.  '  Why  do  you 
wish  to  cut  off  this  magnificent  hair,  and  be  a  Nazarite  no 
longer  ?  *  I  asked  him.  '  I  am  shepherd  to  my  father,'  said 
he,  *in  the  town  where  I  live.  One  day,  in  drawing  water 
from  the  spring,  I  saw  my  likeness  below,  and  felt  a  secret 
pride.  An  evil  thought  began  to  lay  hold  on  me  and  destroy 
me.  Then,  I  said,  Wicked  creature!  you  would  fain  be 
proud  of  what  is  not  yours,  and  ought  to  be  no  more  to  you 
than  dust  and  worthlessness ;  I  vow  to  my  Ood  that  I  shall 
cut  off  my  hair  for  His  glory.* "  "  Forthwith,"  continued 
Simeon,  **  I  embraced  him  and  said,  *  Would  that  we  had 
many  Nazarites  like  thee  in  Israel.*  **  ^ ' 

The  instinct  which  has  led  men,  in  every  religion,  and  in 
all  ages,  to  adopt  an  ascetic  life,  doubtless  springs  from  the 
behef,  that  self-denial  and  the  subjugation  of  the  body  leave 

^  Ewald,  AUerthUmer,  p.  116.  '  Amos  ii.  11,  etc. 

'  Derenbourg,  p.  96.    Joit,  and  othenT.  *  About  b.o.  300. 

*  Nedatimt  L  !• 
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the  soul  more  free  to  attend  to  its  special  interests.  Buddhism 
is  a  system  of  self-mortification,  and  Brahmanism  has  its 
Yogus,  or  devotees,  who  aspire,  by  the  renunciaticm  of  all 
that  can  make  life  pleasant,  to  attain  union  with  the  Supreme 
Spirit.  Mohammedanism  has  its  fakirs,  who  seek  to  subdue 
the  flesh  by  their  austerities,  and  to  strengthen  the  soul  by 
contemplation  and  prayer.  The  Egyptian  priests  passed 
their  novitiate  in  the  deserts,  where,  like  John,  they  lived  in 
caves.  "  The  priests  in  Heliopolis,"  says  Plutarch,^  "  bring 
no  wine  into  the  temple,  as  it  is  not  seemly  to  drink  by  day, 
whilst  the  Lord  and  King,  Helios  (the  sun),  looks  on ;  the 
others  drink  wine,  but  very  little.  They  have  many  fasts, 
during  which  they  refrain  from  wine,  and  continuously 
meditate  on  divine  things,  learn,  and  teach  them." 

Beaction  from  the  corruption  around,  the  weariness  of  the 
world,  natural  in  a  period  of  universal  unquiet  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  wish  to  follow  out  the  letter  of  the  Law 
exactly,  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  austere  life  by  many 
in  Palestine.  As  the  Nazarites  strove  to  attain  ideal  cere- 
monial purity  in  rude  isolation,  others  sought  it  in  brother- 
hoods. Josephus^  classes  as  one  of  the  four  great  parties  of 
his  day,  the  Essenes,^  an  order  numbering  about  4,000  mem- 
bers, in  Syria  and  Palestine,*  more  or  less  devoted  to  an  ascetic 
life.  Like  the  Pharisees,  they  were  a  development  of  the 
zeal  for  the  Law  which  had  first  marked  the  Hasidim,  in  the 
Maccabeean  wars.  The  feverish  anxiety  to  avoid  Levitical 
defilement,  which  had  already  given  rise  to  Pharisaism,  found 
its  extreme  expression  in  these  ultra  rigid  legalists,  who 
hoped,  by  isolation,  to  attain  ceremonial  righteousness,  im- 
possible in  the  open  world.  The  strictness  and  asceticism  of 
others,  appeared  only  a  hypocritical  effeminacy  in  their 
severer  eyes.*  But,  even  with  them,  there  were  grades  of 
strictness,  for  only  the  most  rigid  withdrew  from  society. 
The  Pharisees  had  had  brotherhoods  and  unions  ^  for  genera- 
tions, and  in  Egypt  there  wera  colonies  of  "  Therapeutaa,*' 
who  lived  a  lonely,  contemplative,  idle  life  in  the  desert, 
coming  together  only  for  common  worship  and  holy  meals. 
But  the  Essenes  were  as  far  from  the  saintly  idleness  of  the 
one,  as  from  the  restless  demagogue  activity  of  the  others. 
The  Pharisees,  as  years  passed  on,  had  become  constantly 
less  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Separated,  since  they  eagerly 

*  1818  et  OsirU,  o.  6.  *  AnU,  xiii.  6, 9.  «  Philo^  876. 

*  Oraetz,  Yol.  iii.  p.  468.  *  See  page  250. 
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courted  ilie  mnltltiLde,  and  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
a  proselyte,  and  frequented  the  street  comers  and  pnblio 
places,  to  make  a  show  of  their  piety.  Ideal  legal  pnrity 
could  not  be  attained  by  snch  a  life,  and  hence  members  who 
aspired  to  a  higher  standard,  withdrew,  to  form  sacred 
colonies  by  themselves. 

The  rise  of  these  desert  colonies  is  not  known,  but  the 
wanderer  over  the  district  between  Jerusalem'  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  days  of  John,  came,  here  and  there,  on  such 
settlements,  in  the  narrow,  shady  wadys,  sometimes  green  in 
their  hollows,  which  sink  in  great  numbers  from  the  high 
stony  plateau,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  sad  appearance 
of  these  recluses,  their  life  strictly  regulated  by  the  Law,  in 
the  least  detail,  gave  them  the  air  of  people  weary  of  life, 
who. had  withdrawn  from  the  world  to  prepare  for  death. 
They  seemed  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  life-long 
penance,  in  hope  of  gaining  heaven. 

The  upper  valley  of  Engedi,  where  Pliny  tells  us  most  of 
the  Essenes  had  settled,  was  exactly  suited  for  the  monkish 
Hf e  they  had  chosen.  A  zigzag  path  leads  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  about  three  hours  north  of  Masada,  by  a  steep 
descent  of  fully  1,500  feet,  over  loose  rocks  and  stones,  to  a 
rich  spring,  which  makes  its  way,  under  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  shmbs  and  bushes,  to  the  D^id  Sea.  The  name  Engedi, 
"the  goat's  spring,"  may  well  have  been  given  from  the  wild 
goats  having  first  found  out  and  used  the  steep  path*  A 
.  tropical  vegetation  supplies  the  simple  wants  of  life  almost 
without  labour.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  wady,  and  in 
others  running  parallel  with  it,  the  Essenes  found  exactly  the 
localities  that  suited  them.  Each  colony  had  its  own  syna- 
gogue, its  common  hall  for  meals  and  assemblies,  and  its 
provision  for  daily  baths  in  running  water.  Besides  these 
settlers,  there  were  lonely  hermits,  living  near  solitary 
mountain  springs,  to  be  able  to  secure  their  ceremonial  purity 
still  better  than  their  brethren,  by  more  frequent  bathing.^ 
These  anchorets,  the  precursors  of  the  Christian  monks, 
lived  solely  on  the  wild  plants  of  the  hill-sides,  but,  yet,  were 
frequently  surrounded  by  large  nmnbers  of  disciples,  who 
adopted  their  painful  discipline.  Colonies  were  also  formed 
in  various  outlying  towns  of  Judea,  the  members  maintaining 
the  same  rites  as  their  brethren,  and  having  always  Levi- 
tically  pure  accommodation  for  them  when  they  wandered 

>  Job.,  ViUt,  6. 
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from  the  lulls.  It  seems  as  if  the  order  had  originally  lived 
wholly  among  men,  and  had  only  gradually  retired  to  more 
or  less  complete  seclusion,  as  dread  of  defilement  grew  more 
intense.^ 

Their  whole  day  was  spent  in  labour  in  the  field,  or  in 
the  care  of  cattle,  or  in  that  of  bees,  and  in  other  useful 
industries.'  They  thus  provided  nearly  all  they  wanted, 
buying  what  little  they  required  besides,  through  a  special 
officer.  They  neither  bought  nor  sold  among  themselves, 
but  exchanged  as  each  required,  and  they  would  hardly  use 
coin,  from  its  bearing  an  ima^e. 

The  supreme  end  of  their  retirement,  either  in  associations 
or  as  solitary  hermits,  was  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law  with  all 
possible  strictness.  They  read  it  not  only  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  day  and  night,  all  other  reading  being  forbidden.  To 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Moses  was  the  highest  crime,  punish- 
able with  death,  and  to  give  up  his  Books  was  a  treachery 
which  no  Essene  would  commit,  even  under  the  agonies  of 

^-torture  or  death."* 

Y  The  superstitious  dread  of  defilement,  which  required  the 
cups  and  platters  of  one  company  of  Pharisees  to  be  cleansed 
for  the  use  of  another,^  was  carried  even  further  by  the 
Essenes.  In  imitation  of  the  priestly  meals  in  the  Temple, 
from  which  the  "  unclean  "  were  scrupulously  excluded,  they 
«had  common  meals,  morning  and  evening,  before  and  after  • 
the  day's  work ;  all  novices  till  the  third  year,  and  all  who 
were  not  of  the  order,  being  excluded  as  Levitically  unclean. 
The  dining  hall  was  as  sacred  as  a  synagogue,  iJie  vessels 
and  dishes  purified  with  sleepless  care,  and  even  the  clothing 
worn  during  the  meals  was  counted  holy.  Priests  invoked  a 
blessing  over  the  food,  and  it  was  eaten  in  reverent  silence. 
Whoever  became  members  of  the  order,  gave  tip  all  they 
possessed  to  it,  and  the  common  stock  thus  obtained,  added 
to  the  fruit  and  earnings  of  the  general  labour,  were  shared 
by  all ;  the  old  and  sick  receiving  the  tenderest  care. 

The  earnestness  of  the  order  showed  itself  in  its  principles. 
The  novices  had  to  promise  "  to  honour  God,  to  be  righteous 
towards  man,  to  injure  no  one,  either  at  the  bidding  of 
another  or  of  their  own  accord,  to  hate  evil,  to  promote  good, 
to  be  faithful  to  every  one,  especially  those  in  authority,  to 
love  the  truth,  to  unmask  liars,  and  to  keep  the  hand  from 

>  DeU,  Jud.,  ii.  8.  4.  «  AnU,  xyii.  1.  6.    Philo,  ii.  467. 

*  Geiger,  Ursprungt  p.  123. 
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theft,  and  the  conscience  from  unrigh teens  gain."^  Slavery 
was  forbidden,  and  no  oaths  permitted,  save  those  hj  which 
members  were  admitted  to  the  order.  War,  and  even  the 
mannf actnre  of  weapons,  was  held  nnlawfnl,  nor  would  they 
nse  animal  food,  since  the  Law  said,  "  Thon  shalt  not  kill." 
Trade,  except  so  far  as  their  simple  wants  required,  was 
discountenanced. 

But  if  their  morality,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  was 
pure  and  lofty,  their  slavish  devotion  to  ceremonial  obser- 
vances marked  them  as  the  most  superstitious  of  their  nation. 
There  were  four  grades  of  Levitical  "cleanness,"  through 
which  the  novice  rose  only  by  a  long  and  stem  probation, 
and  the  touching  of  a  member  of  a  higher  grade  by  one  of  a 
lower,  was  defilement  that  needed  to  be  washed  away  by 
a  bath.*  Priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before  any 
sacred  rite,  but  the  Essenes  bathed  their  whole  body  in  cold 
water  before  every  meal,  and  all  they  ate  must  be  prepared 
by  one  of  their  own  number.  They  bathed,  also,  each  morn- 
ing, before  uttering  the  name  of  God.  On  Sabbaths,  they 
would  not  even  move  any  vessel  from  its  place,  and  they 
prepared  all  their  food  on  Friday,  to  avoid  kindling  a  fire  on 
the  sacred  day.'  They  refused  to  eat  flesh  or  wine,  partly 
from  fear  of  defilement,  partly  because  they  wished  to  re- 
produce in  their  whole  lives  the  strictness  of  the  Nazarites, 
of  the  priests  during  their  ministrations,  and  of  the  old 
Bechabites.  Thus,  their  only  food  was  that  prescribed  to 
others  for  fasts.  They  kept  aloof  from  the  Temple,  though 
they  sent  the  usual  gifts — ^for  the  presentation  of  an  offering 
involved  partaking  in  a  sacrificial  meal,  which  would  have 
defiled  them.  In  some  of  their  colonies  women  were  not 
suffered,  from  the  same  dread  of  uncleanness,  and  though 
they  did  not  wholly  forbid  marriage,  the  wife  was  required 
to  undergo  even  more  ceremonial  cleansrogs  than  the  brethren. 
They  kept  a  watchful  guard  that  no  one  was  defiled  by  the 
spittle  of  another,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  on  the  right  side. 
The  anointing  oil,  which  was  to  other  Jews  a  festal  luxury, 
in  which  the  Psalmist  had  gloried  as  dropping  from  Aaron's 
beard,  was,  to  the  Essene,  an  uncleanness,  which  needed  to 
be  washed  away ;  a  brother,  expelled  from  the  order,  would 
rather  starve  to  death  than  touch  food  prepared  by  a  common 
Jew,  nor  would  any  Boman  torture  force  him  to  lose  his 

»  BeU.  Jud.,  a.  8.  7.    Philo,  11.  467.    AnU,  xviii.  1.  5. 
'  BeU.  JtuL,  ii.  8.  5,  &.  *  Bell.  Jvd.,  U.  8.  9. 
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caste.^  The  whole  life  of  an  Essene  was  a  long  terror  of 
defilement.  The  work  of  the  colony  began  before  snnrise, 
with  psalms  and  hymns,  followed  by  prayer. and  washing. 
They  then  went  to  their  day's  work.  At  eleven — the  fifSi 
honr — ^the  scattered  labourers  gathered  again  for  a  common 
bath  in  cold  water.  The  woollen  dress  in  which  they  worked 
was  now  laid  aside,  and  the  consecrated  dress  of  the  order 
put  on,  in  preparation  for  their  eating  together,  and  their 
meal,  which  consisted  only  of  bread  and  a  single  kind  of 
yegetable,  was  eaten  with  prayer,  in  solemn  stillness.  The 
holy  dress  was  then  laid  aside,  and  work  resumed.  In  the 
evening,  the  second  meal  was  taken,  with  the  same  solem- 
nities and  rites,  and  worship  closed  the  day,  that  only  pnre 
thonghts  might  fill  their  sonls  as  they  retired  to  rest.  One 
day  followed  another,  with  the  monotony  of  pendulum  beats,  / 
in  precisely  the  same  round  of  unbending  forms. 

The  Essenes,  as  the  mystics  of  Judaism,  naturally  gave 
themselves  to  metaphysical  speculations,  and,  like  the  Rabbis, 
they  revelled  in  fantastic  allegorizing  of  Scripture.  From 
the  philosophic  Judaism  of  Alexandria,  they  borrowed  notions 
on  free  wiU  and  fate,  and  from  Persia  and  Greece,  with  both 
of  which  their  race  had  been,  for  long  periods,  in  contact, 
they  adopted  various  dogmas.  The  soul,  they  imagined,  was 
a  subtle  ether,  of  heavenly  origin,  drawn  down  to  earth  by  a 
fell  necessity,  and  imprisoned  in  the  body  till  set  free  at 
death.  It  was  then  borne  away,  if  pure,  beyond  the  ocean, 
to  a  region  where  storms  were  unknown,  and  where  the  heat 
was  tempered  by  a  gentle  west  wind,  perpetually  blowing 
from  the  ocean.  If  it  had  neglected  the  Law,  however,  it 
was  carried  ofi  to  a  dark,  wintry  abyss,  to  dwell  there  for 
ever.'  Every  morning,  the  Essenes  paid  homage  to  the  sun, 
and  they  would  not,  at  any  time,  let  its  beams  fall  on  any 
thing  Levitically  unclean. 

The  community  of  goods  among  them  was  a  necessity  of 
their  mode  of  life,  since  the  order  alone  could  supply  the 
wants  of  its  members.  It  had  the  result  of  enforcing 
simplicity.  An  under  garment,  without  sleeves,  was  their 
only  clothing  in  summer,  and  a  rough  mantle  their  prophet- 
like  winter  garb.  The  inter-relation  of  the  different  colonies 
made  money  useless  in  travelling,  for  there  was  no  need  of 
it  when,  at  each  resting-place,  their  frugal  wants  were  freely 
supplied  by  any  brother.     They  had  no  servants,  and,  as 

^  PeU,  Jud,^  ii.  8, 10,  *  BeU.  Jud.,  ii.  8. 11.    Jnt.,  xviiL  1.  5. 
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tKey  recognised  no  distinction  but  tKat  of  *' clean  and  nn« 
clean,"  they  conld  have  no  slaves. 

The  grand  aim  of  this  anpusing  system  of  self-denial  and 
ascetic  endurance  is  told  by  Josephns,  in  a  brief  sentence. 
'^Consecrated,  from  childhood,  by  many  purifications,  and 
familiar,  beyond  thought,  with  the  Holy  Books,  and  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets,  they  claim  to  see  into  the  future, 
and,  in  truth,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  their 
prophecies  have  been  found  false."  ^  The  belief  that  they 
could  attain  direct  communion  with  God,  by  intense  legal 
purification  and  mystic  contemplation,  and  even  pass,  in  the 
end,  to  such  transcendental  vision  as  woxdd  reveal  to  them 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  was  the  supreme  motive  to  endure 
a  life  of  so  much  privation  and  self-denial.  A  similar  course 
had  been  followed,  before  their  day,  as  a  means  of  preparation 
for  Divine  visions,  and  communion  with  higher  powers.  "  In 
those  days,"  says  Daniel,  "  I  was  mourning  three  full  weeks. 
I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor  wine  in  my 
mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at  all,  till  three  whole 
weeks  were  fulfilled.-  And  in  the  four-and-twentieth  day  of 
the  first  month,  as  I  was  by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  which 
is  Hiddekel,"  then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold 
a  certain  man  clothed  in  Imen,  whose  loins  were  girded  with 
fine  gold  of  Uphaz."  In  the  same  way,  Esdras  prepared 
himself,  beforehand,  for  his  visions — "  Go  to  the  flowery  open, 
where  there  is  no  house,"  said  the  angel  to  him,  "  and  eat 
only  the  herbs  of  the  field ;  taste  no  flesh,  drink  no  wine,  but 
eat  herbs  only,  and  pray  unto  the  Highest  continually ;  then 
will  I  come  and  talk  with  thee."* 

It  was  universally  believed  that  the  future  was  open  before 
the  aged  members  of  the  order,  who  had  laboured  after 
"purity"  through  life.  Their  souls  were  supposed  to  be 
well-nigh  freed  &om  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  and  able  to  wan- 
der forth  to  the  world  beyond.  Thus  an  Essene  was  said  to 
have  prophesied  to  the  brother  of  the  first  Aristobulus  that 
prince's  death  ;^  and  another  to  have  predicted  to  the  boy 
Herod  that  he  would  be  king,  and  that  he  would  have  a  long 
reign,  after  he  had  gained  the  crown.*  This  gift  of  prophecy 
was  believed  by  Herod  and  his  sons,^  no  less  than  among  the 
people,  and  hence  an  Essene  was  often  sent  for  when  a  bad 

«  Bell.  Jud.,  11.  8. 12.  >  Dan.  x.  2^.    2  Esdras  Ix.  24,  25. 

*  BeU.  Jud„  L  8.  5.    Ant.,  zill.  11.  2.         *  Ant.^  xv.  10.  6. 

*  See  the  case  of  Arohelaoa  before  his  fall,  page  260.    B^l.  Jud.,  11. 7. 8. 
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dream  distnrbed  royalty,  or  anxiety  for  the  future  troubled 
it.^  With  sucK  mystic  claims,  tlie  expectations  of  Israel  mucrt 
have  been  their  chief  thought.  Their  old  men  dreamed 
dreams,  their  young  men  saw  visions,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  prophesied,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  signs 
of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.^  Yet  we  have  no  proof  that 
they  anticipated  it  as  near,  or  applied  themselves  in  any 
practical  way  to  a  preparation  of  Israel  for  it.  It  was  only 
a  fond  and  airy  vision  of  the  ideal  future.  They  were  rigid 
Predestinarians,  believing  that  all  things,  in  the  course  of 
nature  and  in  the  life  of  man,  are  fixed  by  fate.*  Where 
there  was  no  moral  freedom,  it  was  idle  either  to  preach  or 
teach,  and  so  they  did  neither. 

As  was  natural  with  minds  occupied  mainly  with  subjects 
above  human  grasp,  the  speculations  of  the  order  became 
wild,  and  often  monstrous.  The  novice  was  required  by  a 
fearful  oath  to  conceal  the  secret  names  of  the  angels,  wMch 
were  known  to  the  brotherhood,  and  gave  him  who  learned 
them,  power,  by  pronouncing  them,  to  draw  down  these  awful 
beings  from  heaven.  The  Apocryphal  literature  of  the  day 
boasted  of  long  lists  of  the  names  of  angels,  with  their  powers 
and  offices ;  and  the  Essenes,  like  the  Babbis,  believed  that 
by  secret  spells,  in  which  these  names  played  a  foremost  part, 
they  could  conmiand  their  services  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  ser- 
vices of  the  genii  are  at  the  command  of  the  magicians  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  They  believed  also,  in  common  with  the  age, 
in  the  secret  magic  powers  of  plants  and  stones,  and  they 
held  much,  besides,  the  disclosure  of  which  was  the  greatest 
of  crimes.  Secrecy  was,  indeed,  a  characteristic  of  the  order. 
The  neophyte  bound  himself  by  a  terrible  oath,  "  neither  to 
conceal  anything  from  the  brotherhood,  nor  to  discover  any  of 
their  doctrines  to  others,  even  if  he  should  have  to  die  for  his 
refusal.  He  had,  moreover,  to  swear  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate their  doctrines  to  no  one,  except  as  he  himself  had 
received  them,  and  that  he  would  keep  inviolably  secret  the 
books  of  the  order,  and  the  names  of  the  angels."  ^ 

*  See  the  instance  of  Herod  sending  for  Menahem.     Ant.t  zv.  10.  5. 

•  Joelii.  28.  »  Ant,  xiu.  5.  9.  *  Bell.  Jud,,  ii.  8.  7. 
Authorities  for  this  description  of  the  Essenes :  Lepsins,  Art.  Eisaer,' 

Bibel  Lexicon.  Hausrath's  Zeitgesehichte,  vol.  i.  pp.  132-149.  Jost, 
Oeschichte  des  Judenthums,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-214.  Ewald,  OeickichU,  vol. 
iy.  pp.  483  fl.  Eeim,  Oeichiehfe  Jem,  toI.  i.  pp.  282-806.  Derenboorg, 
HUtoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  166-175,  460-462.  Uhlhom,  Art.  Eeeener^ 
in  Herzog's  Heal  Eney.     Sohiirer's  Lefwbuch,  pp.  599-619,  etc*   ... 
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The  influence  of  Essenism  on  the  age,  however,  was  small, 
for  its  members  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  teeming 
population,  and  made  no  attempt  at  propagandism,  but  lived 
entirely  apart  from  men.  The  natural  product  of  •  the  times, 
with  its  Messianic  hopes,  its  striving  after  legal  righteousness, 
its  glorification  of  the  past,  and  its  contact  with  heathen 
superstition,  it  served  the  purpose,  in  some  measure,  of 
drawing  away  the  thoughts  from  the  dream  of  national 
politiccd  glory,  and  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the  more  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Messifdi,  which  John  and  Jesus  were  to 
introduce.  The  Essenes  came  in  contact  with  the  people  as 
healers,  prophets,  dream-interpreters,  and  exorcists,  not  as 
teachers  or  preachers.  Their  religious  exercises  and  pure 
ideas  were  cherished  in  the  community  without  an  attempt 
to  spread  them  through  the  nation ;  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  Baptist,  whose  life  was  a  fervent  ministry  to  the  masses 
of  his  countrymen,  and,  still  more,  to  Jesus,  for  he  lived  in 
constant  contact  with  men,  even  those  shunned  alike  by 
Essene  and  Babbi,  as  unclean :  showed  the  most  perfect 
superiority  to  all  ritual  narrowness  ;  set  light  by  ceremonial 
purity,  or  superstitious  Sabbath  laws;  discarded  fastiug; 
took  part  in  the  social  enjoyment  of  feasts,  and  meals,  and 
marriages,  and  left  a  new  code  of  rules  and  maxims  for  His 
disciples.  Essenism  was,  at  best,  only  the  vivid  culmination 
of  the  past,  doomed  to  pass  away. 

From  their  lofty  morality,  the  Essenes  have  been  assigned 
a  rank  among  the  spiritual  forces  of  their  age,  to  which  in 
reality  they  had  no  claim.  If  their  moral  purity  and  spiritual 
depth  breathed  of  the  prophets  rather  than  the  theocracy, 
and  made  their  order,  in  so  far,  a  herald  of  Christianity,  their 
exaggerated  ceremonialism,  their  harsh  austerity,  and  their 
fanta;§tic  and  half-heathen  superstitions,  neutralized,  to  a 
large  extent,  this  healthy  influence.  Still,  in  some  directions, 
they  surpassed  in  true  morality  anything  in  the  last  centuries 
of  Jewish  life.  It  gives  even  their  harsh  asceticism  a  higher 
dignity,  that  it  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  a  mer- 
cenary service  for  external  reward,  but  a  self-denying  attempt 
to  keep  out  evil  from  the  soul,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  that 
high  communion  with  God,  in  whose  sacred  calm  the  still 
small  voice  of  Divine  revelations  grows  audible.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  prophets,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
soul  was  declared  to  be  the  end  of  religion.  While  the  Babbis 
distracted  the  age  with  their  fierce  party  strifes  about  the 
merely  external,  another  kind  of  life  ripened  in  the  seclusion 
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of  the  colonies  of  Essenes,  which  bore  better  fmit,  becatLse  it 
concerned  itself  with  the  need  of  a  New  Birth,  and  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart ;  not  with  the  theocracy,  the  Temple, 
or  politics.  The  likeness  to  Christianity,  where  it  exists  in 
Essenism,  was  not  in  its  institutions,  but  in  the  quiet  and 
meditatiye  frame  that  breathed  through  the  community,  in 
its  religious  seriousness  and  priestly  consecration  of  hfe — 
the  "daily  keeping  of  Sabbath,"  which  was  also  the  ideal 
of  the  fint  Christian  communions.  These  characteristics 
of  the  order  were,  in  some  degree,  common  also  to  those 
who,'  after  them,  were  "  the  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  land," 
although  its  doctrines  and  ideas  offered,  otherwise,  rather  a 
contrast  to  Christianity  than  a  resemblance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDEBNESS, 

NO  one  is  unaffected  bj  the  spirit  of  his  age.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  at  a  time  when  religious 
earnestness  found  expression  in  the  ascetic  self-denial  and 
retirement  from  the  world,  of  Nazarites,  Essenes,  and  even 
of  others  not  connected  with  either,^  the  young  enthusiast 
of  Hebron  *  withdrew  from  his  family  and  mankind,  to  the 
caves  of  the  wilderness  stretching  away  from  his  native 
town.  In  an  age  so  troubled  in  politics  and  religion,  the 
peaceful  simplicity  of  such  a  hermit  life  was  irresistible,  and 
in  its  calm  retirement  men  could  work  out  their  salvation  by 
prayer,  fasts,  washings,  and  rigid  zeal  for  the  Law,  with  no 
one  to  make  them  a&aid.  The  weary  heart  found  repose  in 
a  solitude,  where  the  great  world,  with  its  discord,  turmoil, 
and  confusion,  its  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  treachery,  was 
shut  out.'  The  psalm-singing,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  quiet 
industry  of  the  colonies  of  Essenes,  sent  strange  emotions  of 
gentleness  and  awe  into  men's  hearts,  in  an  age  when,  every- 
where else,  wickedness  reigned  triumphant.  In  such  dark 
days  these  spots  shone  with  a  holy  light.  Having  fled,  in 
horror,  from  prevalent  violence  and  sin, — by  the  natural  law 
of  reaction,  the  fugitives  sought  to  extinguish  in  themselves 
the  simplest  instincts  of  human  nature.  It  was  thus,  after- 
wards, in  the  awful  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were/ filled  with  a 
strange  population,  fleeing  ^m  the  wild  tumult  and  com- 
motion under  which  the  earth  reeled.  It  was  thus,  also,  in 
the  fierce  and  lawless  Middle  Ages,  when  the  cloister  was  Uke 
a  speck  of  blue  in  a  heaven  of  storm.  Asceticism,  in  these 
different  periods,  as  in  that  of  the  Gospel  history,  was  the 
only  protest  which  told  with  sufficient  force  against  the 
rampant  evil  around.    Eleven  centuries  after  Christ,  a  similar 

»  Schiixer*s  Lehrbuch,  p.  617.  •  SckUrer,  p.  618. 

*  Morrison's  Life  of  St.  Bernard,  pp.  90,  217. 
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state  of  society  made  the  ascetic  life  the  ideal  of  the  noblest 
souls,  even  where  they  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world. 
St.  Bernard's  saintly  mother,^  the  model  of  Christian  charity 
and  lowliness,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  these  graces.  By 
scantiness  of  food,  by  simplicity  of  dress,  by  the  avoidance  of 
worldly  pleasures,  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  vigils,  she  strove 
after  that  vision  of  self-sacrifice  and  humility,  which  alone 
was  attractive  in  thai  age.^  Asceticism  is  not  needed  now. 
Its  place  has  been  more  nobly  filled  by  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tian work  for  others,  but  in  John  the  Baptist's  day,  and  for 
long  centuries  after,  it  was  a  natural  tendency. 
Z*^  The  wilderness  to  which  John  withdrew  stretches,  far  and 
near,  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Judea,  beginning  almost 
at  Jerusalem,  and  reaching  away,  under  different  names,  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  southern  desert,  as  its  distant  limits. 
It  is  a  dreary  waste  of  rocky  valleys ;  in  some  parts  stem 
and  terrible — the  rocks  cleft  and  shattered  by  earthquakes 
and  convulsions,  into  rifts  and  gorges  sometimes  a  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  though  only  thirty  or  forty  in  width ;  in  others, 
stretching  out  in  bare  cbalk  hills  full  of  caves,  or  in  white, 
flint-bound  ridges,  and  winding,  muddy  wadys,  with  an  occa- 
sional reservoir,  hewn  in  the  hajd  limestone,  to  supply  water 
in  a  country  destitute  of  springs.  One  may  travel  all  day, 
and  see  no  other  life  than  the  desert  partridge,  and  a  chance 
fox  or  vulture.  Only  the  dry  and  fleshy  plants  which  re- 
quire no  water,  grow  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  is  the  white  broom  bushes,  which  blossom 
in  March  and  April.  The  whole  district  is,  in  fact,  the  slope 
of  the  midland  chalk  and  limestone  hills,  from  their  highest 
point  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  near  Hebron,  to  1,000  or  1,500 
feet,  at  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Hebrews  fitly  call 
it  Jeshimon  ^ — "  the  appalling  desolation,"  or  "  horror  " — for 
it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  desolate  region.  Parts 
of  it  are  deserted  even  by  the  Arabs.  On  the  northern  side, 
valleys  of  great  depth,  sinking  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  almost 
preclude  travelling  except  in  their  troughs,  and  farther  south, 
the  country  is  absolutely  impassable.  Huge  perpendicular 
gorges,  of  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
and  in  some  places  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  have  been  hollowed 

*  A.D.  1091.  *  Morrison's  8t,  Bernard^  p.  4. 

»  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  24.  pOT!?  (Ha  jeshimon),  from  Dg^;  and  DD5? 
{yasham  and  shamam),  to  be  Waste,  desolate,  with  the  idea  of  creating 
horror — dismaying. 
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out  by  the  great  torrents,  rnshing  in  winter  over  the  preci- 
pices, towels  the  Dead  Sea.  The  one  natural  site  for  a 
town,  in  the  whole  district,  is  the  opening  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  of  Engedi,  ''the  spring  of  the  wild  goats,"  above  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  and  this  is  reached  only  by  a  narrow,  serpent-like 
path,  down  cliffs  twelve  hundred  feet  high, — well  named  by 
the  Hebrews,  "  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  ^ — ^which  only  un- 
laden beasts,  by  an  hour's  slow  care,  can  descend  in  safety. 
Excepting  the  spring  at  this  spot,  water  is  to  be  found 
only  in  hollows  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  very  rare  water- 
cisterns,  hewn  in  past  ages  in  the  limestone,  which  catch) 
some  of  the  few  passing  showers  which  visit  this  region.       ^ 

This  Spring  of  Engedi — or  A  in  Jidy,  gushes  from  beneath 
a  rock  on  a  little  plateau,  400  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  800  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  water  is 
sweet  and  clear,  but  unpleasantly  warm  to  the  taste.  The 
stream  flows  in  a  long  cascade  over  the  steep  face  of  the  cliff, 
and  is  lost  in  channels  for  irrigation,  beneath, — low  bushes, 
bending  rushes,  and  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  osher,  the 
yellow  berries  of  the  apple  of  Sodom,  and  the  flat  cedar-like 
tops  of  the  thorny  Darda'ra,  rising  in  a  thicket  along  its 
course.  Bulbuls  and  hopping  thrushes  court  this  shelter, 
and  black  grakles,  with  golden  wings,  and  melodious  note, 
flit  to  and  fro  on  the  cliffs  above.  On  every  side,  below  the 
spriag,  ruined  garden  walls  and  terraces,  and  a  large  ter- 
raced mound,  show  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,*  which  had, 
perhaps,  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  scenery  along  the 
lake  is  magniflcent  in  its  wild  and  desolate  grandeur.  Be- 
neath, is  the  blue  water  of  the  Dead  Sea;  above,  rise  the  tall 
crags  and  castellated  precipices  of  the  great  rock- wall,  which 
runs,  ever  higher  and  steeper,  nearly  to  the  fortress  of 
Masada,  the  square  isolated  mass  of*  which,  more  than  1,500 
feet  above  the  Dead  Sea^  forms  a  great  plateau,  cut  off  on 
every  side  by  wide  rifts,  and  vertical  walls  of  rock,  and 
seen  from  Engedi.  On  the  east,  beyond  the  deep  gorges  of 
the  Amon,  and  lesser  streams  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
white  towers  of  Kerak  look  down  from  a  great  cliff  which 
seems  to  defy  approach.* 

The  town  of  Engedi  was  the  one  minute  living  spot  in 
the  whole  district,  for  the  only  human  habitations  in  the  wild 
region  above  were  the  hill  caves,  in  which  hermits  sought 

^  1  Sam.  zxiv.  2.  '  Keim,  vol.  i.  p.  485; 

•  Lieat.  Claude  Conder,  in  Pal,  Ex.  Fund  Rep.,  Jaly,  1876. 
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a  miserable  shelter.  Somewliere  in  the  cliasin  leading  down 
to  tlie  spring,  the  Essenes  had  their  little  colony  in  John's 
day,  but  their  strict  isolation  left  the  lonely  anchorite  in  a 
deeper  solitude.  In  the  neighbouring  wilderness,  where  the 
venomons  desert  viper  ^  glided  among  the  stones,  and  the 
scorpion,  the  fox,  the  mltnre,  or  the  raven,  were  almost  the 
only  signs  of  life ;  where  drought  reigned,  and  the  waterless 
hills  and  stony  valleys  were  symbols  of  utter  desolation, — in 
some  cave,  perhaps,  in  the  depth  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
that  at  least  gave  shelter  from  the  pitiless  heat  and  glare  of 
an  Eastern  sun, — John  took  up  his  abode,  to  be  alone  with  Gx)d 
and  his  own  soul,  and  thus,  the  better  able  to  fulfil  the  life- 
long vow  which  separated  him  from  men.  Bred  up  a  strict 
Jew,  and  trained,  like  St.  Paul,  in  the  perfect  knowledge 
and  observance  of  the  Law,*  he  was  doubtless,  also,  a  zealot 
towards  Gbd  in  all  things  respecting  it.  At  what  age  hS^ 
retired  from  Hebron  to  this  hermit  life  we  have  no  means  * 
of  knowing,  but  he  had,  apparently,  lived  for  many  years 
apart  from  men  before  his  public  appearance.  The  Gospels 
furnish  us  with  vivid  glimpses  of  his  appearance  and  mode  of 
life.  His  hair  hung  long  about  him,  like  that  of  Samson,  for 
it  had  never  been  cut  since  his  birth.^  His  only  food  was  the 
locusts  which  leaped  or  flew  on  the  bare  hills,  and  the  honey 
of  wild  bees  which  he  found  here  and  there  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  his  only  drink  a  draught  of  water  from  some 
rocky  nollow.  Locusts  are  still  the  food  of  the  poor  in  many 
parts  of  the  East.  "  All  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  in  Nedj  and  Hedjaz,  are  accustomed  to 
eat  them,"  says  Burckhardt.  "  I  have  seen  at  Medina  and 
Tayf,  locust  shops,  where  they  are  sold  by  measure.  Li 
Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  eaten  only  by  the  poorest  beggars. 
The  Arabs,  in  pr^aring  them  for  eating,  tliow  them  alive 
into  boiling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has  been 
mixed,  takmg  them  out  after  a  few  minutes,  and  drying  them 
in  the  sun.  The  head,  feet,  and  wings,  are  then  torn  off,  the 
bodies  cleansed  from  the  salt,  and  perfectly  dried.  They  are 
sometimes  eaten  boiled  in  butter,  or  spread  on  unleavened 
bread  mixed  with  butter."  Li  Palestine,  they  are  eaten  only 
by  the  Arabs  on  the  extreme  frontiers;  elsewhere  they  are 
looked  on  with  disgust  and  loathing,  and  only  the  very 
poorest  use  them.^    Tristram,  however,  speaks  of  them  as 

*  Dent,  xxxii.  10 ;  viii.  16.  •  Acta  xxii.  8. 

*  Judg.  xvi.  17.  *  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  42a 
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** very  palatable." ^  "I  found  tliem  very  good,"  says  he, 
**wlien  eaten  after  the  Arab  fashion,  stewed  with  butter. 
They  tasted  somewhat  like  shrimps,  bnt  with  less  flavour." 
In  the  wilderness  of  Jadea,  various  kinds  abound  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  spring  up,  with  a  drumming  sound,  at  every  step, 
suddenly  spreading  their  bright  hind  wings,  of  scarlet,  crim- 
son, blue,  yellow,  white,  green,  or  brown,  according  to  the 
species.  They  were  "  clean,"  under  the  Mosaic  Law,*  and 
hence  could  be  eaten  by  John  without  offence. '  The  wild 
bees  in  Palestine  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  kept  in 
hives,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  honey  sold  in  the  southern 
districts  is  obtained  from  wild  swarms.  Few  countries,  in- 
deed, are  better  adapted  for  bees.  The  dry  climate,  and  the 
stunted  but  varied  flora,  consisting  largely  of  aromatic  thymes, 
mints,  and  other  similar  plants,  with  crocuses  in  the  spring, 
are  very  favourable  to  them,  while  the  dry  recesses  of  the 
limestone  rocks  everywhere  afford  them  shelter  and  protection 
for  their  combs.  In  the  wilderness  of  Judea  especially,  bees 
abound  more  than  in  any  other  district,  and  honey  is,  to  this 
day,  part  of  the  homely  diet  of  the  local  Bedouin,  who  squeeze 
it  from  the  combs  and  store  it  in  skins.* 

John's  dress  was  in  keeping  with  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
A  burnouse  of  rough,  rudely  woven  cloth  of  coarse  camels' 
hair,'  such  as  the  Bedouin  still  weai*,  bound  round  his  body 
by  the  common  leathern  girdle  still  in  use  among  the  very 
poor,*  was  apparently  his  only  clothing.  His  head-dress  was 
the  triangular  head-cloth,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  cord,  as  is 
still  the  custom  among  the  Arabs,  and  his  feet  were  shod  with 
coarse  sandals.  In  Hebron  he  had  had  around  him  all  that 
could  make  life  pleasant — a  saintly  home,  loving  parents, 
social  consideration,  modest  comforts,  and  an  easy  outlook  for 
the  future.  But  the  burden  of  life  had  weighed  heavy  on  him, 
and  his  heart  was  sad,  and  drove  him  forth  from  men.  The 
enemies  of  his  people  were  strong,  and  the  hand  of  them  tbat 
hated  them  ^  lay  sore  upon  them.  The  cry  of  the  faithful 
in  the  land  rose  to  Grod,  that  He  would  remember  His  holy 
covenant  and  deliver  them.®  They  sighed  to  be  free  from 
the  presence  of  the  heathen,  that,  once  more  under  God  as 
their  only  king,  with  their  country  to  themselves,  they  might 
serve  Him  without  fear,  in  the  homage  of  the  Temple,  aiid 

*  Natural  EUt.  of  Bible,  p.  308.        *  Lev.  xi.  22. 

•  Tristram^  p.  324.  *  Fiirrer*s  Wanderungen,  p.  28. 
»  Luke  i.  71.                                   •  Luke  i.  72,  73. 
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the  rites  of  the  Law.^  Israel  had  long  sat  in  darkness,^  with 
no  break  of  light  from  heaven.  The  promises  seemed  to 
tarry.  The  godly  sighed  to  have  their  feet  guided  into  the 
way  of  peace,  but  no  Messiah  had  appeared  to  lead  them.'  i 
Bnt  if  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  pressed  on  the  heart  ofj 
John,  so  also  did  their  sins.  If  the  "  shadow  of  death  "  thns 
lay  on  them,*  it  was  through  their  own  sins  and  degeneracy, 
for  God  had  only  forsaken  them  because  they  had  first  for- 
saken Him.  The  courts  of  His  Temple  had  been  turned  into 
a  den  of  thieves ;  *  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  multitude  were 
deceitful  and  deadly  as  the  viper  of  the  desert ;  blind  leaders 
of  a  blind  people.®  They  who  should  have  been  the  holiest 
of  the  holy — God's  priests — ^were  a  scorn  and  derision  for 
their  unworthiness.  Before  John  reached  his  majority,  he 
had  seen  the  sacred  mitre  changed  nine  times,  at  the  will 
of  Archelaus,  or  of  a  heathen  governor  from  Rome,  and  the 
puppet  high  priests  had  desecrated  its  awful  dignity  by 
personal  vice,  or  time-serving  policy,  or  indifference  to  ite 
highest  obligations,  or  shameful  luxury  and  haughty  pride. 
Two  of  the  house  of  Boethos  of  Alexandria,  raised  by  Herod 
to  dignify  his  marriage  into  the  family,  had  worn  the  high 
priest's  robes,  but  the  people  muttered  curses  on  them,^  for 
having  surrounded  themselves  with  courtly  show  and  military 
violence.  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabi,  had  worn  them,  but  the 
clubs  of  his  retainers  had  become  a  bye-word  in  Jerusalem, 
as  had  his  own  shameful  personal  luxury .^  Three  members 
of  the  family  of  Hannas  had  worn  them — ^Hannas  himself,* 
Eleazar  his  son,  and,  now,  Caiaphas  his  son-in-law, — and 
Hannas  was  still  the  foremost  man  in  Jerusalem,  but  they 
hated  the  people,  and  the  people  hated  them,  and  maintained 
that  they  hissed  at  them  like  vipers,  in  their  proud  malignity,^^ 
or  glided  to  their  evil  ends,  like  the  snake.  Their  families 
were  branded  as  sons  of  Eli.  Iniquity  filled  the  high  places 
of  the  Hill  of  God.  Nor  were  the  people  themselves  inno- 
cent ;  for  He  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit  denounced 
them,  a  year  or  two  later,  as  an  evil  and  adulterous  genera- 
tion, more  hardened  and  hopeless  than  Nineveh,  or  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  which  God  had  cursed.^^  Earnest  souls,  in 
such  circumstances,  with  the  earth  dark  around  them,  and  no 

*  Luke  i.  74,  76.        «  Luke  i.  79.         »  Luke  i.  79.         ••  Ibid, 
»  Mark  xi  17.  «  Matt.  xv.  14.     7  Page  327.  »  Ibid. 

»  The  Annas  of  the  Gospels.  "  p^ge  327. 

»  Matt.  xii.  39.   Mark  viii.  38.  Matt.  xu.  41 ;  x.  15  ;  xi.  24. 
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light  in  tlie  heavens ;  ^  feeling  tliat  hope  conld  only  come  with 
national  contrition  and  awakened  spiritnal  life,  might  well, 
in  loving,  sad  despair,  withdraw  themselves  from  mankind. 

Bnt  with  John  there  was  also  a  conviction  that  the  Mes- 
siah, long  expected,  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  fit 
preparation  for  His  advent  was  a  self-denial  and  humiliation, 
which  surrendered  the  whole  present,  and  gave  itself  up  to 
prajer  and  watching,  in  desert  solitudes.  It  was  the  idea  of 
his  age,  and  John  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  A 
great  sorrow  and  a  great  ideal  alike  drove  him  to  "  keep  his 
body  under,"  as  if  the  least  pleasure  were  sin,  and  the  flesh 
the  enemy  of  the  soul. 

Josephus  gives  us  a  sketch  '  of  one  of  the  recluses  of  the 
desert,  with  whom  he  himself  lived  for  three  years.  "  His 
name  was  Banus,  his  home  the  desert,  his  only  clothing  the 
leaves  or  bark  of  trees,  his  only  food  what  grew  of  its  own 
accord,  his  only  drink  the  brook,  and  his  daily  and  nightly 
practice  to  bathe  in  cold  water."  Not  a  few  such,  no  doubt, 
buried  themselves  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  lonely  hills 
round  John,  weary  of  the  world,  as  Pliny  says,  and  seeking, 
by  a  life  of  penitence,  to  cleanse  away  the  defilements  of 
the  flesh. 

With  many,  the  great  motive  might  be  to  save  themselves 
in  the  shipwreck  of  all  besides,  but  no  such  unworthy  im- 
pulse actuated  John.  He  sought  the  wilderness,  at  once  to 
secure  perfect  Levitical  purity- — ^for  he  was  a  strict  Jew — to 
ponder  over  the  mysteries  of  the  long-delayed  kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  about  its  accomplishment.  His  life, 
earnestly  striving  after  meetness  for  the  expected  Messianic 
kingdom,  was  no  vacant  and  idle  solitude.  He  had  nothing 
of  the  Eastern  mystic,  whose  cell  witnesses  only  dreamy  and 
selfish  meditation.  The  stiniggles  of  soul,  in  all  natures  like 
his,  are  unspeakably  real,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
days  and  nights  saw  him  pleading,  by  long  earnest  prayer, 
with  many  tears  and  sore  fasting,  that  God,  in  His  mercy, 
would  at  last  send  the  Messiah  to  His  people.  We  know 
how  even  Christ,  "  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears ; "  how  He 
sighed  deeply  in  His  spirit,  and  spent  whole  nights  in  the 
hills,  or  in  the  desert,  in  lonely  prayer,  and  His  herald  must 
have  felt,  in  his  measure,  the  same  all-absorbing  zeal.  The 
prophets  and  Rabbis,  alike,  taught  that  the  "  Kingdom  of 

»  Jer.  iv.  28.  «  Vita,  2. 
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Heayen  *•  conid  only  come  when  Israel  liad  prepared  itself 
bj  Immiliation  and  repentance,  and  Jolin  songnt  to  ronse 
men  at  large  to  feel  this,  hj  the  protest  against  their  sins 
embodied  in  his  example.  To  rebuke  love  of  riches  wonld 
have  been  idle,  had  he  lived  in  comfort;  to  condemn  the 
hollowness  and  nnreaHty  of  life,  he  must  be  clear  of  all  sus- 
picion of  them  himself.  Men  involnntarily  do  homage  to 
self-denying  sincerity,  and  there  conld  be  no  question  as  to 
that  of  Jolm.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  real.  Religion  had 
'become  a  thing  of  forms.  Men  had  settled  into  a  round  of 
externals,  as  if  all  religion  centred  in  these.  Decencies  and 
proprieties  formed  the  substance  of  human  life.  But  John 
showed  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  man  with  whom  religion 
was  an  everlasting  reality.^ 

A  soul  lost,  like  that  of  John,  in  the  greatness  of  eternal 
truths,  may  well  have  risen  to  an  indifference  to  the  comforts, 
or  even  ordinary  wants  of  the  body,  otherwise  almost  im- 
possible. We  have  no  record  of  his  daily  life,  but  the  story 
of  one  who,  in  saintliness  of  spirit,  trod  in  his  steps,  is  still 
preserved.  Saint  Antony,  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  was  wont 
to  pass  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  that  not  infrequently, 
to  the  astonishment  of  men.  He  ate  once  a  day,  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun ;  his  food  was  bread  with  salt,  his  drink 
nothing  but  water.  Flesh  and  wine  he  never  tasted.  When 
he  slept,  he  was  content  with  a  rush  mat,  but  mostly  he  lay 
on  the  bare  ground.  He  would  not  anoint  himself  with  oil, 
saying  that  it  was  more  fit  for  young  men  to  be  earnest  in 
subduing  the  body,  than  to  seek  things  which  softened  it. 
Forgetting  the  past,  he,  daily,  as  if  beginning  afresh,  took 
more  pains  to  improve,  repeating  to  himself,  continually, 
the  Apostle's  words — *^  Forgetting  what  is  behind ;  stretch- 
ing forth  to  what  is  before ; "  and  mindful,  too,  of  Elijah's 
saying,  "  The  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand  " — ^he  thought 
in  himself,  that  the  ascetic  ought  ever  to  be  learning  his 
own  life  from  that  of  the  great  Elias,  as  from  a  mirror.* 
The  picture  may  not  suit  in  some  particulars,  but  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  mortified  life  of  the  desert,  in  its  best  aspect, 
it  may  serve  to  realize  that  of  John,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
rough  wilderness  of  Judea. 

La  its  rugged  solitudes,  his  soul  gradually  rose  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  mission.  He  believed  that  the  wrath 
of   God  was  near  at  hand,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  nn- 

^  RohertsorCt  Sermons^  Ist  series,  p.  124* 
*  Kingsley,  The  Hermits,  pp.  89,  40. 
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righteousness  of  men,  but  be  knew  tbat  the  God  of  Abra- 
bam,  even  in  wratb,  remembers  mercy,  and  tbat,  with  tbe 
judgments,  tbere  would  come  tbe  long-promised  Deliverer. 
His  impetuous  nature,  and  a  beart  tbat  never  feared  tbe  face 
of  man,  raised  bim  to  tbe  level  of  tbe  old  propbets,  and 
impelled  bim,  like  tbem,  to  address  bis  generation.  Instinct 
witb  tbe  deepest  religious  feeling;  of  a  transparent  sim- 
plicity, and  reverent  truthfulness  of  word  and  bearing; 
glowing  witb  enei^ ;  a  living  embodiment  of  sincerity  and 
self-denial,  and  in  tbe  best  position,  from  bis  earliest  years, 
to  know  the  age ;  be  was,  above  all  men,  fitted  to  rouse  tbe 
sleeping  conscience  of  Israel,  and  to  lay  bare  tbe  self- 
deceptions  and  sins  of  even  the  religionists  of  tbe  day. 
Though  a  hereditary  priest,  be  bad  stood  aloof  from  the 
Temple  service,  for  its  mechanical  rites  gave  him  no  inner 
peace. 

From  the  Temple  aristocracy  he  shrank  witb  a  special 
aversion,  for  the  guilt  of  the  nation  culminated  in  them. 
Under  the  mantle  of  legal  purity,  and  behind  the  cheap 
popular  sanctity  of  the  Pharisees,  his  quick  eye  saw,  at  a 
glance,  hateful  ambition,  greed,  and  hypocrisy.  The  nation 
itself  stirred  bis  soul,  as  be  saw  it,  in  a  time  so  earnest, 
contenting  itself  with  Pharisaic  righteousness,  and  trusting, 
witb  insane  self-complsrcency,  to  its  being  the  people  of  Qod.^ 
In  bis  loneliness,  his  soul  had  communed  much  witb  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  found  in  their  holy  zeal 
for  Israel  and  God ;  in  their  demand  for  a  higher  righteous- 
ness of  the  heart  and  life,  instead  of  sacrifices  of  beasts ;  in 
their  lofty  announcement  of  a  Divine  future  for  his  nation, 
if  it  prepared  itself  for  it — ^the  prophetic  longing  and  prophecy 
of  his  own  spirit.  That  be  never  names  Moses  shows  that  be 
must  have  passed  beyond  the  Law  to  the  Prophets.  Isaiah, 
especially,  bad  excited  in  bim  a  faith  so  deep  and  intelligent 
that  Jesus  rebuked  bis  fears,  when  perplexed  and  doubting, 
by  a  quotation  from  that  prophet's  ^  Messianic  predictions. 
Tbe  few  fragments  left  of  bis  preaching  abound  in  figures 
borrowed  from  this,  bis  favourite  book — the  viper  brood,  the 
trees  of  God's  vineyard,  tbe  felling  that  which  was  barren, 
the  consuming  fire,  tbe  threshing  floor,  the  winnowing  shovel, 
and  the  giving  bread  and  clothing  to  tbe  poor.^ 

»  Mat.  iii.  7  ff.    Luke  iv.  7  ft.  »  Matt.  xi.  6. 

>  Isaiah  Hz.  5  ;  v.  7  ;  vi.  IS;  z.  15  ;  zviit  33;  zl  24;  i.  31;  iz.  18: 
z.  17;  V.  24;  zlvii.  14;  zzi.  10;  zzYiii.  27;  zzz.  24;  zl.  24;  zli.  15; 
Iviii.  7. 
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Jolin's  life  in  tlie  wilderness  seems  to  have  been  no  sliort 
retirement.  His  whole  later  bearing,  his  mode  of  life,  his 
sad  passionate  earnestness,  and  even  his  lofty  resolve  to  come 
forth  as  a  prophet,  imply  a  long  abode  in  the  solemn  freedom 
of  the  desert,  far  £rom  the  distracting  and  enfeebling  tnmnlt 
of  life.  But,  though  in  the  same  wilderness,  he  was  no 
Essene.  His  relation  to  the  people  at  large,  his  conception 
of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  their  midst,  his  later  preaching  to 
them,  his  sympathy  even  for  publicans  and  sinners — from 
whom  the  Essenes  and  Pharisees  shrank  as  pollution — even 
his  food,  which,  though  simple,  was  still,  in  part,  of  flesh, 
show  that  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  that  order.  Like 
its  members,  he  was  unmarried ;  like  them,  he  denied  himself 
all  indulgence,  and  showed  a  prophet-like  grandeur  in  his 
standard  of  aim  and  practice.  But  though  their  settlements 
were  close  at  hand,  and  were  open  to  him,  he  chose  to  live 
free  and  alone.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  this  freedom 
created  an  impulse  before  which  the  nation  trembled  and 
lived,  while  Essenism,  with  no  vital  power  beyond  itself,  left 
it  to  lie  dead. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  John's  i^eclusion  was,  in  fact, 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  recluses  of  his  day.  They 
dwelt  apart  from  men,  to  seek  their  own  spiritual  good  with 
a  pious  and  cynical  selfishness.  John  sought  the  wilderness 
by  an  impulse  which  seemed  like  the  voice  of  God,  to  seek, 
in  its  loneliness,  a  nobler  spiritual  life  than  seemed  possible 
amidst  the  religious  decay  of  the  time.  As  a  Jew,  he  had 
not  risen  above  the  external  and  material  in  religion.  An 
earnest,  strong,  all-embracing  heroism  of  self-denial,  which 
proved  its  depth  by  its  self -inflictions ;  a  rejection  of  all 
temptations  of  society  and  culture,  with  their  i^reatening 
possibilities  of  defilement ;  a  strenuous  war  against  nature, 
in  every  appetite,  to  the  extent  of  enduring  the  privations  of 
hunger,  Homelessness,  and  exposure ;  were,  at  once,  the  disci- 
pline by  which  he  struggled  against  the  "  uncleanness  "  he 
still  lamented,  and  the  aids  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain 
nearness  to  God.  Yet  he  was  far  from  caring  only  for  him- 
self. His  future  career,  and  his  very  clothing,  which  was 
that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  showed  that  he  carried  the  burden 
of  his  people  on  his  soul,  and  had  fled  from  the  crowd  to  en- 
treat God  fpr  them,  by  prayer  and  penitence,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  of  his  time,  to  prepare,  on  behalf  of  all, 
by  holy  fasts,  for  gracious  revelations  from  heaven. 

This  revelation  he,  in  fact,  received.     He  already  saw  that 
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the  times  were  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  Qod. .  The  slavery 
to  heathen  Borne  had  followed  the  agony  of  the  days  of 
Herod,  and  had  dispelled  eveiy  hope.  For  nearly  a  generation 
he  had  seen  nothing  but  misery  in  the  land.  In  his  boyhood, 
the  census  of  Qnirinins  had  drenched  the  country  in  blood, 
and  had  been  followed  by  such  oppression  as  had,  already 
in  his  early  manhood,^  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  caused  a  despairing  appeal  to  Borne  for  relief.  Bapacious 
and  unjust  governors,  true  Boman  knights,  seeking  only 
their  own  fortune,  and  rioting  in  the  abuse  of  their  power, 
had  added  burdens  for  their  own  advantage ;  the  officials  and 
soldiers  had  only  too  faithfully  copied  their  lawless  violence ; 
heathen  garrisons  occupied  the  Holy  City  and  the  Temple ; 
the  high  priesthood  had  become  a  mere  sport  of  those  in 
power,  and  all  the  sanctities  of  the  national  Life  had  been 
mocked  and  outraged  in  turn.  Since  the  year  26,  Pontius 
Pilate  had  been  governor,  a  man  to  be  compared  only  to  Ges- 
sius  Florus,  the  last  Boman  Procurator,  whose  enormities  in 
the  end  roused  the  war  of  despair  in  which  Jerusalem  perisbed. 
Pilate  wilfully  set  himself  to  insult  and  violate  the  sacred  cus- 
toms. It  was  beneath  him  to  study  the  people  he  ruled.  Not 
merely  harsh  and  hot-headed — carrying  matters  haughtily 
even  towards  Antipas  and  the  sons  of  Herod — ^he  was  male- 
volent, and  ever  on  the  watch  to  gratify  by  cunning  and 
venomous  threats,  the  hatred  rankling  in  his  breast  against 
a  race  he  did  not  understand,  and  who  defied  him.  The 
people  of  Jerusalem  sufEered  at  his  handij  a  series  of  provoca- 
tions without  end,  of  malicious  injuries,  brawls,  and  massa- 
cres. So  envenomed  was  he,  indeed,  that  even  when  he  saw 
his  mistake  and  trembled  before  Tiberius,  he  would  not  yield, 
because  he  could  not  consent  to  do  his  subjects  a  pleasure. 
Philo,*  his  contemporary,  charges  him  with  accepting  bribes, 
with  acts  of  wanton  violence,  with  robberies,  with  shameful 
treatment  of  many,  wanton  insults  and  threats,  continual 
executions  contrary  to  law,  and  aimless  and  grievous  cruel- 
ties. "  He  was  a  malicious  and  furious  man,"  says  Philo, 
"  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  he  thought  would  please  his 
subjects."  The  nation  looked  back  even  on  Herod's  days 
with  regret,  so  much  worse  had  become  its  state,  now  that  it 
was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Bomans,  and  saw  no  hope  of 
relief.  John  had  noted  all  this.  Living  close  to  Jerusalem, 
he  had  been  amidst  it  all ;  unlike  Jesus,  who  had  lived  far 

»  A.D.  17.  »  Philon.  Leg,  1033. 
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off  in  Galilee.  He  had  shnclcLered  at  the  spectacle  of  infidel 
high  priests — mere  Saddncees,  cnlminating  now  in  Caiaphas, 
whom  the  people  hated,^  bnt  Pilate  liked,  or,  at  least,  en- 
dured. He  had  learned  to  despise  the  bulk  of  the  Babbis, 
who  tamely  bowed  to  the  shameftd  yoke  they  had  invoked, 
and  submitted  to  it  from  interest.  Nor  were  the  people 
better  than  their  leaders.  They  lived  in  the  day  dreams  of 
a  merely  outward  piety,  with  proud  and  mercenary  hopes 
of  a  rich  earthly  reward  for  it  from  the  Messiah. 

Amidst  such  mingled  crime,  wickedness  and  corruption, 
the  soul  of  John  was  filled  with  humiliation  and  grief.  The 
Holy  Law,  given  at  Siuai,  had  sunk  to  a  superstitious  creed, 
and  was  only  tolerated  by  Rome  ;  the  sceptre  of  the  nation 
was  broken  in  pieces,  though  it  had  been  promised  that  it 
would  be  everlasting ;  the  Holy  Hill  had  become  the  citadel 
of  an  uncircumcised  soldiery,  and  the  streets,  which  had 
echoed  to  the  minstrelsy  of  David  and  his  sacred  choir,  were 
invaded  by  the  ensigns  and  music  of  a  Grentile  nation.  It 
seemed  as  if  God  must  presently  appear.  He  had  never 
before  remained  for  centuries  without  baring  His  Mighty 
Arm ;  He  had  never  before  endured,  thus,  the  derision  of  the 
heathen,  or  the  sin  of  His  people ;  He  had  never  before  left 
them  to  perish  as  now.  For  His  own  name  sake  He  would 
assuredly  come.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  had  predicted 
only  a  short  triumph  to  the  iron  kingdom,  Rome,*  and  it 
had  now  lasted  for  a  generation.  But  even  in  these  last  days, 
had  not  the  curse  on  the  house  of  the  Idumean, — ^the  destruc- 
tion of  Antipater,  Phasael,  Herod,  Archelaus,  and  many 
others  of  the  hated  race, — shown  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
kindled,  and  that  His  avenging  judgments  were  on  the  way  ? 
The  indignation  of  God,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  must 
speedily  fall,  alike  on  apostate  Israel,  and  on  her  enemies. 

What  John  had  foreboded  in  Hebron  or  Jerusalem,  became 
a  certainty  to  him  in  the  wilderness.  The  lonely  vastness 
raised  him  above  anxious  contrasts  of  the  weakness  of  Israel 
and  the  might  of  Rome,  which  might  have  paralyzed  resolu- 
tion, and  bidden  hope  despair.  The  solenm  stillness  of  the 
hills,  and  the  boundless  sweep  of  the  daily  and  nightly 
heavens,  effaced  the  thought  of  man,  and  filled  his  soul  with 
the  majesty  of  God.  What  was  man,  whose  days  were  a  hand- 
breadth,  and  whose  foundation  was  in  the  dust,  before  the 
Mighty  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth — ^the  Rock  of  Israel  ? 

1  Ant,  xviii.  4.  8.  '  Dan.  Tii.  25 ;  ziL  7.    Ant^  z.  11.  7. 
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He  had  often  appeared  to  deliver  His  people  wlien  their  case 
seemed  hopeless.  And  did  not  the  chastisements  of  Gk>d,  in 
the  prophets,  always  come  laden  with  hidden  good  ?  Were  not 
cursing  and  blessing,  smiting  and  healing,  death  and  resnr- 
rection,  always  joined  in  His  visitations  ?  John's  own  history 
in  the  wilderness  gave  him  hope  for  his  race.  His  prayers, 
his  penitence,  his  renunciation  of  the  world,  his  life  devoted 
to  God,  had  removed  the  burden  and  agony  of  his  sonl,  and 
he  had  found  peace,  and  rest,  and  grace,  and  heavenly  Hght. 
What  he  had  felt,  was  possible  for  all  Israel.  If  they  could 
only  be  brought  to  resolve,  to  turn,  to  repent,  to  live  a  new 
life,  their  repentance  would  bring  down  showers  of  blessings, 
as  it  had  always  done  in  the  past,  and  the  lightnings  and 
thunders  of  judgment  would  break  in  wrath  on  their  foes, 
but  in  heavenly  help  to  themselves.  The  repentance  of  Israel 
would  bring  the  Messiah.  He  knew  He  was  near.  It  had 
been  revealed  even  before  his  birth  that  he  himself  was  to  go 
before  Him,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.i  The  call  of  God  rang  in 
his  soul  like  a  trumpet,  to  go  forth  and  vpreach  to  the  people 
the  coming  of  the  expected  Deliverer,  in  wrath  to  the  im- 
penitent, and  grace  to  the  contrite.  Led  by  the  Divine 
Spirit^  through  long  years  of  spiritual  struggle — his  soul 
turned  inward  on  itself  and  upward  to  God — his  body  subdued 
by  long  exposure  and  privation,  and  his  whole  being  raised  to 
a  lofty  invincibility  of  purpose,  untamed  by  customs,  unweak- 
ened  by  compliances,  but  filled  with  meditation  and  high 
religious  life — ^he  had,  at  length,  felt  equal  to  taking  the 
sublimest  and  most  terrible  position  into  which  a  frail  man 
could  be  raised  by  the  Almighty,  that  of  the  herald  pre- 
dicted by  his  favourite  Isaiah,  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  of  God.  He  was  to  fill  up  the  valleys,  and  make  low 
the  mountains  and  hills,  to  make  the  crooked  places  straight 
and  the  rough  places  even ;  that  is,  to  rebuke  the  lofty  and 
proud ;  to  raise  up  the  humble  and  oppressed ;  to  spare  none 
of  the  crooked  policies  and  ways  of  men,  and  to  smooth  down 
their  roughness  by  a  hearty  repentance,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  peaceful  entrance  of  the  Christ. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  thus  realized  by  John,  was  far 
higher  and  grander  than  previous  conceptions.  In  his 
infancy,  Judaus  the  son  of  Saripheus,  and  Mattathias,  had 
sought  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  by  a  political 

'^  Lnkei,  17. 
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rising,  wHcli  had  been  quenched  in  blood*  In  his  boybboSi 
Judas  the  GbdilaBan,  had,  in  the  same  way,  appealed  to  force, 
for  the  same  end,  but  had  only  corered  the  land  with  monm- 
ing.  Yet  the  party  was  daily  increasing  with  whom  a  re- 
ligious war  with  Borne  had  become  a  fanatical  creed.  Even 
in  Samaria  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
about  to  come,  and  that  it  would  take  an  outward  political 
form.  The  misery  that  had  roused  Judea  had  also  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Samaritans,  and  their  national  jealousy  of  the 
Jews  anticipated  a  share  in  the  expected  Messianic  glory. 
In  their  opinion,  they,  and  not  the  Jews,  held  the  real  Holy 
Land  promised  to  Abraham — the  land  where  the  patriarchs 
had  fed  their  flocks ;  they  had  the  true  Temple  Mount,  and 
the  true  Law,  free  from  the  corruptions  of  the  prophets ; 
upon  their  holy  mountain  Moses  had  buried  the  true  vessels 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  the  Jews  claimed  to  have  possessed 
under  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  which,  they  asserted,  had 
been  miraculously  hidden,  after  the  Temple  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Chaldeans.  The  possession  of  these  vessels 
was  all  important,  for,  with  the  fondness  for  outward  em- 
bodiments of  belief  common  to  the  East,  it  was  held  that  the 
place  where  they  were  hidden  would  be  the  scene  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Messiah.  A  cherished  promise,  they 
avowed,  announced  that  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
was  set  up,  the  Ark,  and  these  sacred  vessels,  would  be  again 
brought  forth.  Jeremiah,  so  ran  the  Jewish  tradition,  being 
warned  of  God,  commanded  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  to 
go  with  him  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  hid  them  and  the 
altar  of  incense  in  a  hollow  cave,  and  stopped  the  door,  which 
none  who  went  with  him  could  afterwai^  find.  Jeremiah 
thereon  tojd  them  that  it  would  be  "  unknown  tiU  the  time 
when  God  gathers  His  people  again  together,  and  receives 
them  to  mercy.  Then  shall  the  Lord  show  them  these  things 
again,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  appear,  and  the  cloud 
also,  as  it  was  shown  unto  Moses."  ^  A  fuller  version  of  this 
tradition  introduced  an  angel  as  the  chief  actor,  instead  of 
Jeremiah.  Shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
went  on,  this  heavenly  being  descended  to  Jerusalem,  alight- 
ing on  the  Temple,  to  save  it.  Having  prepared  the  Taber- 
nacle, the  Ephod  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Ark,  the  Two  Tables 
of  stone  from  Sinai,  the  golden  robes  of  the  High  Priest,  the 
Altar  of  Incense,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  holy 

1  2  Maco.  11. 4-8. 
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tessels,  for  removal,  he  carried  them  to  a  secret  place,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  earth,  earth,  earth !  hear  the 
word  of  the  mighty  Lord,  and  receive  what  I  commit  to  thee, 
and  keep  it  to  the  end  of  the  times,  to  restore  it  again  when 
thou  art  commanded,  that  the  stranger  get  not  possession 
of  these  things.  For  the  time  will  come  when  Jerusalem 
shall  arise  again,  to  endure  for  ever  1  "  Then  the  earth  opened 
her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  all.^  A  third  version,  used 
figuratively  in  the  Apocalypse,  supposes  the  holy  vessels  to 
have  been  taken  to  heaven  ^nd  hidden  there.  He  who  over- 
comes is  to  eat  of  the  manna  which  is  hidden  in  heaven,^  and 
when  "  the  Temple  of  God  was  opened  above,  there  was  seen 
in  it  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  * 

The  Samaritans,  cherishing  these  fancies  no  less  warmly 
than  the  Jews,  gave  them  a  local  colour,  and  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  true  place  of  the  mysteriously  hidden 
treasures  was  the  top  of  Gerizim,  beside  their  own  city — 
the  hill  from  whose  top  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  sounded 
the  blessings  of  the  Law,  on  the  entrance  of  Joshua  into 
Canaan.^ 

How  intensely  such  thoughts  were  fermenting  in  the  minds 
of  the  Samaritans  in  these  years,  was  shown  a  little  later, 
when  John's  mission  had  closed  without  bringing  them  the 
results  they  had  expected ;  for  what  then  took  place  was  only 
the  final  outburst  of  feelings  long  pent  up.  "  A  man,"^  says 
Josephus,  "  who  made  nothing  of  falsehood,  and  tickled  the 
multitude  by  whatever  seemed  likely  to  please  them,"  had 
determined,  if  he  could,  to  raise  a  popular  movement,  like 
that  of  John's,  which  had  swept  over  Judea  and  Galilee, 
with  the  hope,  most  probably,  of  being  able  to  turn  it  to 
political  account.  Sending  abroad  a  report  through  the 
valleys  of  Samaria,  that  a  new  prophet  would  reveal,  on  a 
fixed  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  place  where  Moses  had 
hidden  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle,  he  raised  an  uncon- 
trollable excitement.  The  announcement  implied  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  on  that  day  appear,  for  the  sacred 
vessels  were  to  remain  hidden  till  it  was  to  begin.  It  was 
a  crafty  scheme,  to  transfer  to  Samaria  the  boastful  hopes 
which  had  been  the  glory  of  Judea,  by  making  open  claim  to 
the  possession  of  the  mysterious  treasures,  and  of  the  Law 

*  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  in  Ceriani  Monumenta  Sacra  et  Prof,,  torn,  i 
faso.  ii.  cap.  6. 

*  Eev.  ii.  17.       'Rev.  xi.  19.      *  Deut.  xvii.  6-26.     •  Ant ,  xviii.  4. 1. 
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in  its  pnrily.  On  the  day  appointed,  tlionsands  gathered 
between  Ebal  and  Grerizim.  New  caravans  continnally 
brought  fresh  numbers  to  Trrabatha^  the  TiUage  named  by 
the  prophet  as  the  rendezrons,  til]  the  matter  became  seiions 
in  its  possible  political  resnlts,  since  the  ''elders"  of  the 
people  identified  themselves  with  the  movement.  Pilate  was 
alanned,  fearing  that  the  mnltitnde  might  be  easily  led  from 
a  search  for  the  sacred  vessels  to  open  sedition.  His  bmtal- 
ity  had,  in  fact,  already  prepared  them  for  it.^  He  there* 
fore  forbade  the  pilgrimage,  and  placed  posts  of  foot  and 
horse  at  all  the  approaches  to  Gerizim,  to  prevent  any  one 
ascending  it.  But  the  vast  crowds,  many  of  whom  were 
armed,  would  not  be  banlked,  and  tried  to  force  their  way  to 
the  sacred  spot.  Pilate,  on  this,  ordered  the  troops  to  disperse 
them ;  fierce  fighting  followed,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
the  rest  taking  to  flight;  the  principal  men  among  the 
prisoners,  taken  daring  or  after  the  battle,  being  pnt  to 
death.* 

This  tragical  incident  took  place  a  few  years  after  John's 
appearance,^  bnt  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  popular  feeling 
respecting  the  Messianic  kingdom  which  was  mixed  up  with 
the  politics  of  the  day.  John  kept  entirely  aloof  from  such 
views.  If ,  as  a  Jew,  he  hoped  that  Israel  would  hereafter  be 
exalted  xmder  the  Messiah,  he  left  that  for  future  disclo- 
sure, and  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual.  He  was  no  political  agitator,  no  revolutionary, 
like  Judas  the  GaJiliean :  his  Messianic  kingdom,  like  that 
of  Jesus,  was,  at  least  for  the  time,  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world.* 

^  Ant,^  XYiii.  4.  3. 

'  A.D.  85.    Soon  after  the  Gmclfizion ;  some,  however,  think  it  hap- 
pened about  the  time  of  Christ^s  death. 
*  John  XYiii.  86. 
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THE  NEW  PBOPHET  IN  THE  WILDEBNESS. 

IN  tlie  fif teentli  year  of  Tiberiiis,  whicli  fell  between  August, 
A.D.  28,  and  Angnst,  a.d.  29,  the  Roman  empire  lay  under 
the  shadow  of  the  darkest  years  of  the  tyrant,  now  an  old 
man  of  seventy-one.  Among  those  alive  at  the  time,  and 
remembered  since,  for  good  or  evil,  the  elder  Pliny^ — ^after- 
wards, when  a  Roman  admiral,  killed  at  the  first  eruption,  in 
historical  times,  of  Mount  Vesuvius — ^was  a  child  of  four; 
Vespasian,^  hereafter,  with  his  son  Titus,  to  crush  Jerusalem, 
was  full  of  the  ambitions  and  dreams  of  a  youth  of  19 ;  Cali- 
gula,* one  day  to  horrify  the  world  by  the  spectacle  of  an  in- 
sane despot  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  was  a  lad  of  16 ;  Claud- 
ius,^ hereafter  to  be  emperor,  was  a  poor,  lame,  trembling  man 
of  38,  and  among  the  marriages  of  the  year  was  that  of  the 
daughter  of  the  ill-fated  Germanicus,  from  which,  nine  years 
later,  was  bom  Nero.  Things  were  very  peaceful  throughout 
the  empire,  for  the  only  wars  at  the  moment  were  with  the 
Thracians,  on  the  east  of  Europe,  and  with  the  Frisians,  in  the 
Dutch  swamps  on  the  north-west.  Pontius  Pilate  had  been 
two  years  procurator  of  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Idumea,  Herod 
Antipas  had  reigned  for  about  thirty-two  years  over  Galilee 
and  Samaria,  and  was  now  a  man  of  about  50,  and  Philip 
his  brother,  about  the  same  age,  and  of  the  same  standing  as  a 
ruler,  was  still  tetrach  of  the  rest  of  the  land  beyond  the 
Jordan ;  living  a  quiet  life,  usefully  and  worthily. 

Excepting  the  religious  rising  of  Judas,  and  the  other 
confusions  after  Herod*s  death,  and  at  the  time  of  the  census 
by  Quirinius,  Palestine  had  enjoyed  nominal  peace  for  nearly 
sixty  years.*^  New  cities  and  towns,  with  all  the  elegancies 
and  splendour  of  Roman  civilization,  had  risen  over 'the 
land — Caesarea,  with  its  docks,  piers,  warehouses,  and  broad 

^  Bom  A.D.  24.  *  Born  a.d.  9.  '  Bom  a.d.  12. 

^  Bom  B.0. 10.        •  Since  bo.  29. 
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streets,  on  whicli  a  splendid  temple  to  Angnstns,  seen  far  off 
at  sea,  looked  down.  In  Jemsalem,  the  Temple,  four  lingo 
castles,  the  theatre,  the  circns,  and  Herod's  new  palace,  had 
been  built.  Samaria  had  been  restored  with  great  splendour, 
and  re-named  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  after 
the  Emperor.  The  old  EZaphar  Saba,  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sea  plain,  behind  Joppa,  had  been  rebuilt,  and  re-named 
Antipatris,  after  Herod's  father.  Near  Jericho,  two  towns — 
Kjpros,  named  after  Herod's  mother,  and  Phasaelis,  after 
his  brother, — ^had  been  founded.  Anthedon,  close  to  Graza,  on 
the  sea  coast,  had  been  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  called 
Agrippeion,  after  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  Two 
great  fortresses  had  risen,  called  Herodion,  after  Herod, — 
one  in  the  hills  on  the  south  border,  the  other,  three  hours 
from  Jerusalem,  at  the  head  of  the  descent  to  the  Jordan 
vallej,  where  Herod  had  once  had  a  sore  struggle  with  the 
rebellious  Jews  who  pursued  him.  The  passion  of  Augustus 
for  obliterating  the  teuses  of  the  great  civil  wars  throughout 
the  empire,  had  everywhere  been  flattered  by  creations  which 
at  once  beautified  the  land,  and  defiled  it  by  their  heathen 
accessories.  In  the  far  north,  Philip,  after  his  father's  death, 
had  restored  Paneas,  in  the  green  lap  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
called  it  CsBsarea  Philippi,  in  flattery  of  the  emperor,  and  on 
the  north-east  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee,  he  had  embellished  the 
old  Bethsaida,  and  re-named  it  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.  In  Galilee,  Herod  Antipas  had  rebuilt  Sepphoris, 
and  surrounded  its  hill  with  strong  walls ;  in  the  sheltered 
green  plain  opposite  Jericho — the  "  Valley  of  the  Acacias," 
of  the  days  of  Joshua^ — ^he  had  built  a  fine  town  known  as 
Idvias,  in  compliment  to  the  unworthy  wife  of  Augustus,  and 
within  the  last  ten  years  he  had  founded  the  splendid  new 
capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  called  it 
Tiberias,  after  the  new  emperor.  Even  the  gross  and  sensual 
Archelaus  had  copied  to  some  extent  his  father's  example, 
for  a  new  town  had  risen  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan, 
amidst  palm  groves  elaborately  irrigated,  and  named  after 
himself,  Archelais. 

The  ^*  Roman  peace  "  which  was  destined  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Christianity,  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
nations,  and  fusing  the  civilized  world,  for  the  time,  into  one 
mighty  commonwealth,  had  thus  borne  fruits  on  all  sides, 
though  misgovemment  was  silently  undermining  the  whole 

1  Ahel-ShiUim.     D^^^D  *>i^     Norn.  zxxliL  49. 
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imperial  system.  The  East  was  in  profotiiid  peace.  The 
Parthian  cavalry  hosts,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  age,  had 
not  watered  their  horses  in  the  Euphrates,  or  dared  to  cross 
it,  for  two  generations.^  But  they  still  swarmed  over  the 
plains  of  Parthia,  and  only  waited  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Ctesiphon,  to  dash  in  on  the  exposed  territory  of  Palestine. 
Fonr  legions,  held  in  reserve  in  Syria,  and  a  strong  line  of 
military  posts  along  the  Euphrates, — at  the  thought  of  being 
orderea  to  which  the  Roman  military  youth  shuddered,  as  a 
banishment  from  the  world,* — barely  sufficed  to  hold  these 
fierce  Cossacks  of  the  age  in  check.  The  terror  they  had 
inspired  in  their  last  invasion  was  still  xmabated,  for  even  St. 
John,  forty  years  later,  in  the  Apocalypse,*  saw  four  destroy- 
ing angels  bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates,  who  were 
loosed  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men.  Two  hundred  thousand 
horsemen,  in  fiery  blue  and  brimstone-coloured  mail,  rode 
forth  through  the  dried  up  river-bed,  an  army  of  hell,  to 
destroy  mankind — symbols  taken,  unquestionably,  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  Parthians.  The  Roman  historians  use 
language  hardly  less  striking  of  the  endless  rushing  swarms 
of  wild  cavalry — ^their  terrible  shouts,  like  the  bellowing  of 
beasts,  and  the  hideous  clamour  of  countless  drums,  like  the 
noise  of  thunder;  their  breastplates  and  helmets  of  steel 
glittering  like  lightning,  their  horses  covered  with  brass  and 
steel  trappings,  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  painted,  and  their 
shaggy  hair  gathered  in  a  mass  upon  their  foreheads,  after 
the  Scythian  fashion.  Their  dreadful  lances,  their  feigned 
retreats,  their  resistless  arrows,  the  clouds  of  dust  they  raised 
by  their  charges,  hiding  the  battle-field, — ^their  spears,  their 
slings,  their  blazing  banners,  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver,^ 
are  all  recounted.  John  and  Jesus,  doubtless,  had  both  often 
heard  from  the  men  of  the  generation  before  them,  how  these 
awful  enemies  had  wasted  the  land  once  and  again,  swarm- 
ing on  their  lean  and  untiring  steppe  horses  through  every 
valley,  murdering,  violating,  burning,  and  plundering,  for 
their  squadrons  of  "  Immortals  "  and  "  Freemen,"  especially, 
remained  the  terror  of  after  years,  as  the  symbol  of  treachery, 
greed,  and  ruthless  brutality. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  John  at  last  came 
forth  from  his  retreat,  as  a  prophet  to  his  nation.  The  near- 
ness of  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  dense 

1  Since  b.o.  88.  «  Horat.  Od.,  ii.  13 ;  i.  12,  19. 

»  Oh.  ix.  14  ff.  *  Plut.  CroMiw,  ii.  831. 
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population  on  every  side  of  it,  liad  no  doubt  led  manj  to  visit 
him  from  time  to  time ;  for  the  report  of  a  hermit  of  special 
sanctity,  living  in  any  particular  oistrict,  invariably  attracted 
many  to  see  hun  and  receive  his  counsels.  He  made  his  first 
public  appearance  on  the  Lower  Jordan. 

Two  hours  east  of  the  wretched  village  which  is  the  Jericho 
of  the  present,  but  three  hours  from  the  site  of  the  city 
of  John's  day,  and  eight  or  nine  hours  from  Jerusalem, 
the  Jordan  flows  with  a  quick  current  towards  the  Dead  Sea» 
which  is  in  sight,  close  at  hand.  Eising  in  the  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  and  gathering  tributary  springs  and  brooks  at 
CsBsarea  Philippi, — ^from  which  Christ  set  out  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem — flowing,  ere  long,  through  the  pear- 
shaped,  marshy  Sea  of  Merom,  and  then  through  the  lovely 
Lake  of  Galilee,  the  course  of  the  stream,  from  its  leaving 
the  lake  to  its  passing  Jericho,  is  only  sixty  English  miles 
in  a  direct  line,  but  two  hundred  if  we  follow  its  countless 
twistings  and  turnings.  Near  Jericho  it  has  a  breadth  of 
from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet^  and  a  varying  depth  of  from 
three  to  seven,  and  hence  can  be  forded  easily,  except  during 
the  time  of  floods,  in  spring,  autumn,  and  winter,  when  to 
attempt  to  cross  is  very  dangerous.^  It  was  at  this  part  of 
the  Jordan  that  Vespasian's  soldiers,  in  the  last  war,  drove 
such  multitudes  of  the  Jews  into  the  stream,  when  swollen  by 
spring  floods,  that  "  the  river  could  not  be  passed  over  on 
account  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  in  it "  (which  might 
defile  one),  *'and  the  Lake  Asphaltitis"  (the  Dead  Sea) 
"  was  also  full  of  corpses,  carried  down  into  it  by  the  river."  ' 
The  waters  flowing  on  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  between  double 
banks,  marking  their  lower  and  higher  levels,  in  November 
and  April — ^here  muddy,  and  elsewhere  steep — covered  with 
dense  vegetation,  or  with  waving  forests  of  reeds:  the 
rounded  hills  of  Judea  on  the  west,  giving  way  to  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Ammon  on  the  east, — made  a  scene  well  suited  for 
his  ministrations.  Dense  thickets  of  red  tamarisks,  stately 
sycamores,  with  their  white  stems  and  broad  leaves,  oaks  with 
their  dark,  massy  shadow,  bending  acacias,  pale  green  willows 
and  many-coloured  oleanders,  still  cover  the  upper  terrace, 
varied  by  long,  swampy  tracts  of  reeds,  taller  than  a  tall  man, 
on  the  lower  levels — while  over  the  former,  in  John's  day, 

^  Lord  Nngent*B  Lands  ClasHeal  and  Sacred^  pp.  100  ff.     8epp,  Dot 
Beilige  Jpand,  pp.  770  ff.    Eeim'8  Jesu  von  Nazarc^^  vol.  i.  p.  497. 
«  Jos.,  BeU,  Ju4.,  iy.  ^.  6, 
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rose  graceful  clnmps  of  palms,  "  the  pride  of  Jordan,"  ^  in 
which  lions  fonnd  covert  in  the  time  of  the  prophets.  The 
valley  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  barren 
wherever  it  rises  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spring  floods.  Above 
it,  a  plain  of  nine  or  twelve  miles  breadth,  and  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  higher  than  the  ground  beneath,  stretches,  on  the 
west  side,  to  the  foot  of  the  rugged,  bare,  Jewish  hills,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet  and, 
on  the  east,  to  the  hills  of  Perea,  two  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet  high.  This  plain,  the  barren  background  to  a 
fringe  of  verdure,  is  the  once  famous  "  circle  of  the  Jordan,"* 
where  Sodom  and  other  towns  flourished,  till  volcanic  forces, 
as  instruments  of  the  wrath  of  God,  destroyed  them.  It  is 
now  known  by  the  name  El  Ghor,  and  is  a  vast,  sandy,  barren 
expanse,  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  very  unhealthy  in  summer, 
from  the  depth  of  the  Jordan  gorge  beneath  the  fiea-level. 
Hence,  in  the  time  of  John,  it  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
green  paradise  on  the  western  bank, — "the  divine  land," 
immediately  around  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms  and  roses, — 
as  it  still  does  to  the  rich  fringe  of  vegetation  skirting  the 
waters,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  but  vanishing  like  a 
dream  at  only  a  few  paces  from  them.** 

It  was  in  this  region,  beside  the  flowing  stream,  with  the 
wild,  stony  hills  shutting  in  the  view  on  both  sides;  in  a 
landscape  where  the  narrow  limits  of  the  yearly  floods  drew 
a  sharp  line  between  tropical  luxuriance  and  the  scorched 
and  desert  barrenness  beyond,  that  John — of  whom  Jesus 
could  say,  in  allusion  to  the  waving  cane  beds  on  the  river's 
edge,  that  he  was  no  reed  shaken  in  the  wind,  but  in  very 
truth,  Elias  who  was  to  come,  a  prophet,  and  much  more 
than  a  prophet — ^lifted  up  his  voice  as  the  messenger  before 
the  face  of  Grod's  Anointed,  to  prepare  His  way.^  The 
appearance  of  John  was  itself  sufficient  to  arrest  attention. 
His  spare  form,  attenuated  by  meagre  food  and  austerity : 
his  bright  Jewish  eyes,  full  of  the  living  energy  that  burned 
within:  his  long  hair,  uncut  for  thirty  years,  the  mark  of 
Nazarite  consecration:  his  rough  haircloth  garment,®  and 
his  coarse  leathern  girdle,  made  him  the  ideal  of  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets.     The  Scriptures  described  the  greatest  of 

'  Jer.  xii.  5 ;  zlix.  19 ;  1.  44.  Zech.  zi.  3.  The  word  {tK}  {gaOny- 
pride,  glory— is  wrongly  translated  in  the  English  version,  swellings. 

>  Matt.  zi.  7;  xi.  14;  zi.  9,  10;  zyil.  11.  Mark  iz.  12.  Luke  yii. 
26,  27. 
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the  prophets — ^Elijali  the  Tishbite,  whom  all  expected  to 
reappear  before  the  Messiah — ^in  exactly  such  a  gnise  as  John 
presented — "  a  long-haired  man,  wearing  a  leathern  girdle ;  "  ^ 
and  they  knew  from  the  lessons  in  the  synagogue,  if  they 
had  not  read  it  for  themselves,  that  the  rongh  haircloth 
mantle  had  been  the  common  dress  of  the  old  prophets  as  a 
class.^  It  was  also,  even  then,*  that  of  grief  and  contrition ; 
adding  to  its  associations  with  the  sacred  past  an  appeal  to 
their  own  sense  of  gnilt  and  need  of  repentance. 

The  idea  of  the  wilderness  was  sacred  to  the  Jews.  "  From 
it,"  say  the  Babbis,  "came  the  Law,  the  Tabernacle,  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  priesthood,  and  the  office  of  the  Levites. 
Even  the  kingship,  and,  indeed,  every  good  gift  which  God 
granted  Israel,  came  from  the  desert."  ♦  The  invitation  of 
the  people  to  it  was  in  itself  significant,  for  it  recalled  the 
words  of  Isaiah — ^**  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  onr  God."  *  In  connec- 
tion with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  its  influence  was 
immense.  It  was  by  relying  on  its  weight  with  the  people, 
that  Thendas,  a  wild  visionary,  who  assumed  the  part  of  a 
prophet  some  years  after  the  Crucifixion,*  persuaded  the 
multitudes  to  follow  him,  as  a  second  Moses,  over  the  Jordan, 
to  the  wilderness,  where  he  promised  to  perform  miracles, 
and  assured  them  that  God  would  appear  to  deliver  His 
people.  Josephus  speaks  also  of  others  who  induced  the 
people  to  go  out  with  them  into  the  desert,  "  where,  through 
the  help  of  God,  they  would  work  open  signs  and  wonders,"  ^ 
and  Jesus  Himself  thought  it  necessary,  before  leaving  His 
disciples,  to  warn  them  that  "  when  it  was  said  the  Christ 
was  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  not  to  go  out  thither."  ® 
The  nation  was  daily  expecting  the  appearance  of  "  the  wise 
and  perfect  prophet,"  who  should  bring  back  the  lost  Urim 
and  Thummim,  "  restore  the  tribes  of  Israel,  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  reprove  the  times,  and  appease 
the  wrath  of  God,  before  it  broke  out  in  fury."*  Since 
Ezra's  days  the  feeling  had  grown  even  deeper,  that  repen- 
tance alone  could  save  Israel.  "  If  we  repented  but  one  day," 
said  the  Rabbis,  "  the  Messiah  would  appear."     He  was  to 

^  2  Kings  i.  8.  >  Bey.  xi.  8. 

*  2  Kings  Ti.  30.    Job  xyi.  15.    1  Kings  xxi.  27. 

*  Schir.  Hatch,,  r.  £.  13. 13.    Quoted  by  Sepp,  Lehen  Jetu,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

*  Isaiah  xi  8.  *  In  the  reign  of  Glaadius,  a-d.  46. 
7  Ant.,  XX.  6. 1 ;  8.  6.  •  Matt.  xxiv.  26. 

*  EcduB.  xlviii.  10.    Megillath  Taanith,  o.  8. 
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lead  all  men  back  to  Qod  by  repentance.^  "  As  long  as  Israel 
does  not  repent,  it  cannot  expect  tbe  Savionr,"  said  Babbi 
Jnda.*  But  this  repentance  would  not  happen  till  Elijah 
had  come,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Malachi,  and  he 
was  not  to  do  so  till  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
.Messiah,  when  his  voice  would  proclaim  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other — "  Salvation  cometh  into  the  world."  ^ 

A  prophet,  in  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  was  less  a  seer 
than  a  fearless  preacher,  from  whom,  to  use  the  words  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  truth  shone  forth,  as  the  light 
streams  from  the  sun>  He  might  reveal  the  future,  but  his 
great  characteristic  was,  that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  God, 
to  utter,  by  resistless  impulse,  the  rebukes  or  commands  of 
the  Almighty,^  as  His  ambassador,  and  the  interpreter  of 
His  will  to  men.  John  realized  this  ideal.  He  startled  the 
people  by  demanding  repentance,  if  they  would  escape  the 
close  approaching  wrath  of  God.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  • 
— a  phrase  familiar  to  them  from  the  language  of  Daniel,  of 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,^  and  of  other  books  then  in  wide 
circulation — was  at  hand,  and  would  bring  with  it  the  terrors 
of  heaven.  The  conscience  of  the  masses  was  roused.  It 
had  sunk  to  sleep  under  Pharisaic  formalism,  Roman  oppres* 
sion,  and  Sadducean  indifference.  John's  voice  sounded  like 
a  trumpet  to  alarm  them.  The  popular  excitement  spread. 
Though  he  kept  aloof  from  Jerusalem  and  the  thickly  peopled 
districts,  the  note  he  had  struck  vibrated  through  the  whole 
land.  Crowds  gathered  in  daily  greater  numbers  from  Jeru- 
salem, Judea,  and  the  wide  uplands  of  Perea.®  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  he  were  the  promised  Elias,  the  herald  of  the 
Messiah.  Intensely  real,  he  spoke  nothing  of  Levitical  rites 
or  sacrifices,  or  of  the  Eabbis,  but  demanded  that  the  Law 
should  be  applied  to  the  conscience,  and  carried  out  in  the 
life.  A  spiritual  preparation  would  alone  avert  the  coming 
wrath.  A  second  Elijah,  in  spirit  as  well  as  outward  appear- 
ance, and,  like  him,  witnessing  in  evil  times,  he  came  to 
throw  down,  not  to  build ;  to  startle,  not  to  instruct ;  to  use 

^  Midraseh  on  Song  of  Sol.  tu.  4.    Nork,  Rabbinisehe  QuelleUt  p.  15. 
Jerusalem  Talmud^  Taanith,  fol.  Iziy.  I. 
«  The  RabbiSt  quoted  by  Nork,  p.  16. 

*  Eisenmenger,  Judenthum  Entdecktes,  vol.  ii.  p.  696. 

*  Clement.  Bom,,  ii.  6. 

*  K^^^  {nabijt  a  prophet,  from  M^)  (naba),  to  boil  up,  or  boil  forth— 
hence  to  pour  forth  words  with  the  fervour  and  inspiration  of  a  prophet. 

*  Dan.  vii.  18.  7  Ps.  Sal.  xyii.  4.  «  Matt.  iii.  5.    Mark  i.  5. 
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the  axe,  not  the  trowel.  The  approach  of  the  judgments  of 
which  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  spoken, — ^when  the  indig- 
nation of  Grod  would  bum  as  an  oven,^  and  the  proud  and 
the  wicked  should  be  as  stubble,  and  be  burned  up  till  there 
was  left  neither  root  nor  branch, — ^was  his  great  theme.  He 
added,  however,  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  prophet, 
that  to  those  who  feared  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  should  rise,  with  healing  in  His  wing- 
like beams.  The  whole  strain  of  Malachi  was,  indeed,  only 
an  anticipation  of  John's  preaching.  "  The  Lord,  whom  ye 
seek,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight 
in,  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  His  coming?  And  who  shall  stand  when  He 
appeareth  ?  For  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's 
soap.  And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ; 
and  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as 
gold  and  silver ;  and  He  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  the 
sorcerers,  and  the  adulterers,  and  the  false  swearers,  and 
against  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the 
widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  that  turn  aside  the  stranger 
from  his  right,  and  fear  not  Me,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  * 
Like  all  the  prophets,  his  message  was  one  of  wrath,  and  yet, 
like  theirs,  it  had  a  conditional  promise  of  Divine  love  and 
pity.  As  befitted  his  office,  he  seemed  ordained,  like  Elijah, 
to  reprove  his  times,  for  like  him,  "  he  was  unmoved  before 
the  face  of  man,  neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjec- 
tion."* 

With  the  call  to  repent,  John  united  a  significant  rite  for 
all  who  were  willing  to  admit  their  sins,  and  promise  amend- 
ment of  life.  It  was  the  new  and  striking  requirement  of 
baptism,  which  John  had  been  sent  by  Divine  appointment  to 
introduce.  The  Mosaic  ritual  had  indeed  required  washings, 
and  purifications,  but  they  were  mostly  personal  acts  for 
cleansing  from  ceremonial  defilements,  and  were  repeated  as 
often  as  new  uncleanness  demanded.  But  baptism  was  per- 
formed only  once,  and  those  who  sought  it  had  to  receive  it 
from  the  hands  of  John.  The  old  rites  and  requirements  of 
the  Pharisees  would  not  content  him.  .  A  new  symbol  was 
needed,  striking  enough  to  express  the  vastness  of  the  change 
he  demanded,  and  to  form  its  fit  beginning,  and  yet  simple 
enough  to  be  easily  applied  to  the  whole  people;  for  all, 
alike,  needed  to  break  with  the  past,  and  to  enter  on  the 

1  MaL  iv.  i.  »  Mai.  iii.  1-8,  6.  »  Ecclus.  xlviii.  12, 
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life  of  spiritual  effort  lie  proclaimed.  Wasliix^  liad,  in  all 
ages,  been  nsed  as  a  religions  symbol,  and  an  impressive  form. 
Naaman's  leprosy  bad  been  cleansed  away  in  the  waters  of 
tbe  Jordan.^  The  priests  in  the  Temple  practised  constant 
ablutions,  and  others  were  recjnired  daily  from  the  people  at 
large,  to  remove  ceremonial  impurity.  David  had  prayed, 
"  Wash  me  from  mine  iniquity."  *  Isaiah  had  cried,  "  Wash 
ye,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings."  * 
Ezekiel  had  told  his  countrymen,  to  "  wash  their  hearts  from 
wickedness."^  Ablution  in  the  East,  is  indeed,  of  itself, 
almost  a  religious  duty.  The  dust  and  heat  weigh  upon  the 
spirits  and  heart  like  a  load ;  its  removal  is  refreshment  and 
happiness.  It  was,  hence,  impossible  to  see  a  convert  go 
down  into  a  stream,  travel- worn  and  soiled  with  dust,  and, 
after  disappearing  for  a  moment,  emerge  pure  and  fresh, 
without  feeling  that  the  symbol  suited  and  interpreted  a 
strong  craving  of  the  human  heart. '^  It  was  no  formal  rite 
with  John.  "  He  was  a  good  man,"  says  Josephus,*  "  and 
urged  the  Jews  who  were  willing  to  live  worthily,  and  to 
show  uprightness  one  to  another,  and  piety  towards  Gpd,  to 
be  baptized.  For  baptism  was  approved  of  by  him,  not  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  pardon  for  some  sins  oiuy,  but  for  the 
purity  of  the  whole  body,  when  the  soul  had  been  cleansed 
beforehand  by  righteousness."  On  baptism,  in  itself,  he  set 
no  mysterious  sacramental  value.  It  was  only  water,^  a 
mere  emblem  of  the  purification  required  in  the  life  and 
heart,  and  needed  an  after  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  No 
one  could  receive  it  till  he  had  proved  his  sincerity,  by  a 
humble  public  confession  of  his  sins.®  Baptism  then  became 
a  moral  vow,  to  show,  by  a  better  life,  that  the  change  of 
heart  ^  was  genuine. 

.  Bathing  in  Jordan  had  been  a  sacred  symbol,  at  least,  since 
the  days  of  Naaman ;  but  immersion  by  one  like  John,  with 
open  and  contrite  sorrow  for  sin,  sacred  vows  of  amendment, 
and  hope  of  forgiveness,  if  these  proved  lasting,  and  all 
this  in  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  was  something  wholly 
new  in  Israel.  It  marked,  in  the  most  striking  way,  the 
wonderful  moral  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  If ,  as  a  school  of  the  Eabbis  contend, 
it  was  even  then  the  custom  to  baptize  proselytes  on  their 

^  2  Kings  Y.  10.        >  Ps.  U.  2.        •  Isaiah  i.  16.        «  Ezek.  xziU.  40. 
•  RobertiOfi'i  Sermorm,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  *  JtU.,  xviii.  5.  2. 

7  Mark  i.  8.    Matt.  iii.  11.   Luke  iu.  16.         •  Matt.  iii.  6.    Mark  i.  6. 
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forsaking  heathenism,  and  seeking  admission  to  the  com- 
munion of  Israel,  the  attitude  of  John  towards  the  nation 
was  startling,  and  their  submission  to  the  rite  a  still 
greater  proof  of  His  power  over  the  popular  mind.  In  this 
case,  it  was  no  less  than  the  treatment  of  Israel  as  if  it  had 
become  heathen,  and  needed  to  seek  entrance  again,  on  no 
higher  footing  than  a  Gentile  convert,  to  the  privileges  it 
had  lost. 

Bulb  he  did  not  leave  them  to  their  own  unaided  efforts 
after  purity.  Had  he  merely  summoned  them  to  "  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,"  he  would  have  driven  them  to  despair. 
Had  he  invited  them  to  baptism,  and  then  left  them  to 
their  own  efforts  after  holiness,  he  would  have  mocked  them 
by  an  impossible  task ;  for  man,  if  he  look  no  higher  than  him- 
self, can  never  become  pure.  Avowing  this,  he  gave  meaning 
and  promise  to  his  command  and  invitation,  by  pointing  them 
to  the  coming  Messiah,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.^ 

J*it  must  have  been  a  strange  scene,  and  it  remained  long  in 
the  popular  memory.  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see  P  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?  "  asked  Jesus, 
in  later  months.  The  sudden  apparition  of  a  "  saint,"  whose 
life,  for  years,  had  been  spent  in  "  the  house  of  thirst,  where 
demons  and  dragons  howl,"  was  fitted  to  startle  the  whole 
community,  already  excited  to  the  uttermost.  Men  of  all 
classes  gathered  to  listen  to  the  new  prophet.  The  move- 
ment, at  first  local,  gradually  spread  through  "the  whole 
nation."*  The  nearer  districts — Jerusalem,  Judea,  and 
Perea — ^gathered  first.  Ere  long,  the  excitable  Galilseans,  as 
far  as  Lebanon  and  the  East  Jordan  country,  caught  the  en- 
thusiasm, and  moved  towards  the  Jordan  valley.  Caravans, 
with  their  numerous  beasts,  must  have  covered  the  Galilaean 
and  Jewish  roads,  all  wending  to  the  one  centre.  Men  left 
their  work  or  their  calling ;  the  keen  trader,  the  Boman  tax- 
collector,  and  the  native  and  foreign  soldier  •  among  them. 
Every  rank  was  represented.  All  that  was  noble,  and  all 
that  was  base  in  Israel ;  the  holy  and  the  worldly ;  the  pure 
and  the  corrupt;  the  earnest  and  the  false;  the  friends  of 
Bome  and  its  enemies,  mingled  in  the  throng.  Supercil- 
ious Rabbis,  long-robed  Pharisees,  cold  and  courtly  Saddu- 
cees,  priestly  dignitaries,  circumspect  Levites,  grey-haired 
elders  of  the  people ;  the  rich  farmer  with  full  bams,  and 

1  F,  W.  Bobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  «  Luke  xx.  6. 
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the  poor  peasant;  soldiers  of  the  Tetrarch  Antipas,  from 
Perea;  perhaps,  also,  proselytes  from  the  Boman  garrison 
at  Jerusalem,  more  disposed  to  accept  baptism  in  the  Jordan 
than  circumcision ;  publicans — ^bom  Jews,  but  despised  and 
hated,  alike  for  their  calling  and  their  unjust  exactions — 
found  themselves  together.  Israelitish  women,  also,  were  not 
wanting,  and  among  them,  not  a  few  outcasts  of  the  com- 
munity— servants  of  vice.^  All  sought  part  in  the  salvation 
of  Israel,  or  at  least,  wished  to  seem  interested  in  it — even 
the  classes  thrust  back  as  unclean  by  the  Pharisees  and 
Essenes.  Some  longed  to  lay  hold  of  it,  others  came  only 
to  look,  criticize,  and  gossip,  or  report  to  the  authorities. 

Everything  was  so  new,  so  startling,  so  impressive — the 
wilderness,  the  stream,  the  solemn  hills,  a  prophet  appear- 
ing, after  more  than  five  hundred  years.  His  right  to  reject 
and  denounce  the  whole  present,  in  the  name  of  God,  was 
now,  as  always  with  prophets  in  the  past,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. His  words,  his  baptismal  symbol,  the  king- 
dom he  preached,  the  Messias  whom  he  announced  as  at 
hand,  the  very  multitudes  assembled,  the  visible  emotion,  the 
evident  good  effected,  the  contrition  of  the  most  sunken  i 
classes — the  publicans  and  harlots — all  showed  that  ..the  I 
whole  nation  believed  in  him.*  Prom  the  rite  advanced 
with  such  prominence,  he  was  known  as  ''  the  Baptist,"  but 
many  gave  him  the  name  of  Teacher,*  and  even  that  of 
Prophet.*  He  did  not  claim  to  perform  miracles,  like  Elijah, 
but  his  word  had  a  wonderful  power — ^his  very  baptism 
seemed  to  be  "  from  heaven  "  ^ — and,  even  after  his  imprison- 
ment and  death,  the  people  maintained,  with  passionate 
tenacity,  against  the  petty  caarpings  of  the  priesthood,  that  he 
was,  indeed,  a  prophet. 

Many  even  questioned  whether  he  were  not  the  Messiah, 
or  at  least,  "  the  prophet  like  Moses,"  whom  they  expected.* 
He  swayed  the  masses  by  his  words,  at  his  will,'  and  might 
have  made  any  political  use  of  them  he  chose,  had  he  been 
so  minded. 

As  the  influence  of  the  movement  spread  in  ever- widening 
circles  over  the  nation,  it  became  impossible  for  the  self- 
sufficient  authorities  at  Jerusalem  to  ignore  it.  The  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  people  was  their  prerogative.     They 

»  Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xxi.  82  (harlots).    Lake  in.  10  ff.    John  i.  19  ff. 
>  Matt.  xzi.  26.  *  Lake  iii.  12.  «  Matt.  xi.  9 ;  xzi.  26. 

•  Matt,  xzi  25.  «  Luke  iii.  15.    John  I  19  ff. 

7  Jos.,  Ant.,  zviil  5.  2. 
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claimed  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses  and  to  have  the  key  of 
knowledge,^  and  it  was  against  the  rale  for  any  one  to  teach 
who  had  not  their  anthority,*  confirmed  by  formal  ordina- 
tion.* A  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Pharisee 
party  was,  therefore,  deputed  to  go  to  the  Jordan,  and  inter- 
rogate this  new  leader  of  the  people  as  to  his  claims.  Was 
he  the  Christ?  or  was  he  Elias?  or  was  he  the  expected 
prophet  ?  *  Without  a  momentary  hesitation  of  vanity  or  am- 
bition, from  the  possibility,  with  his  vast  popular  support,  of 
playing  a  great  part,  his  manly  truthfulness  repudiated  the 
right  to  any  of  these  names.  With  the  whole  nation  under 
his  influence,  and  regarded  by  them  with  the  reverent  awe 
which  such  questions  and  suggestions  hint,  his  lofty  soul 
retained  its  grand  simplicity.  "  He  was  only  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias."  * 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  his  mission  had  such  amazing 
success.  Men  honour  a  lofty  and  fearless  soul,  seeking  no 
selfish  object,  but  braving  all  opposition  for  the  noblest 
ends.  John  had  nothing  to  lose  but  his  life,  and  had  no  am- 
bition but  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  high  commission 
from  the  Almighty.  Hunger  and  thirst  and  nakedness  had 
been  his  familiar  friends,  and  he  who  had  faced  the  terrors 
of  the  deserts  so  long,  could  have  little  to  alarm  him  in  any 
human  anger.  **  What  to  him,"  asks  Edward  Irving,'  "  was 
a  scowling  Pharisee,  or  a  mocking  Sadducee,  or  a  fawning 
publican,  or  a  rough  soldier,  or  a  riotous  mob  ?  These  were 
jocund,  cheerful  sights,  to  one  who  had  roamed  amongst  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  laid  down 
his  head  under  no  canopy,  and  with  no  defence  but  the 
canopy  and  defence  of  the  providence  of  the  Most  High. 
Around  a  man  who  can  despise  accommodations  and  con- 
veniences, and  deal  with  nature  in  ancient  simplicity  and 
independence,  and  move  amongst  her  social  and  religious 
institutions  like  a  traveller  from  another  world,  free  to 
judge,  and  censure,  and  approve,  as  having  himself  nothing 
at  stake — around  such  a  man  there  is  a  moral  grandeur 
and  authority  to  which  none  but  the  narrowest  and  most 
bigoted  minds  will  refuse  a  certain  awe  and  reverence. 
And  when  such  a  personage  assumes  to  himself  Divine 
commission,  and  publishes  new  truth  with  Divine  authority, 

^  Matt,  xziii.  2.    Lake  zi.  52.  *  Matt.  zxi.  23. 

'  Deut.  XYiii.  15.    Meyer's  Kommentar,  Job.  i.  22.        ^  John  i  19,  2i. 
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and  rebukes  all  wickedness,  and  scorns  all  consequences,  he 
takes,  by  the  natural  right  of  the  wiser,  the  bolder,  and  the 
better  man,  a  high  place  above  those  who  feel  themselves 
enslaved  and  enshac^ed  by  customs  which  they  despise."  I 

Such  was  the  mighty  movement  that  filled  all  minds,  an^3"*"^ 
drew  the  whole  people,  by  turns,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  Beside  the  living  waters,  between  the  solemn  hills 
on  both  sides,  and  under  the  cloudless  blue  of  an  Eastern 
sky,  stood  the  strange  figure  of  the  prophet  before  his  no 
less  striking  audience.  Like  all  great  leaders,  he  could  read 
the  characters  of  those  he  addressed.  The  smooth  varnished 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee  or  Sadducee  could  not  deceive 
him.  Those  who  might  haye  come  to  him  in  the  hope  to 
gain  the  inviting  promises  of  the  new  life  by  an  easy  lip 
confession,  and  a  momentary  rite,  soon  found  their  error. 
Like  Luther,  or  Latimer,  or  Knox,  he  forgot  self  in  his  grand 
fidelity.  Cold  prudence  or  timid  caution  had  no  place  in 
a  soul  so  intensely  in  earnest.  The  truih,  which  he  comes 
to  proclaim,  is  higher  than  man,  and  alone  commands  his 
homage.  His  sentences  strike,  swift  and  gHttering,  like 
lightning  flashes,  amidst  the  roll  of  judgment-day  thunders. 
Each  sentence  is  vivid  with  bold  pictures  drawn  &om  nature 
and  life.  He  compares  Israel  to  a  barren  fruit-tree  ready  for 
felling,  and  points  to  the  axe  already  laid  at  its  roots.  Timely 
repentance,  and  the  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  may  avert  the 
stroke,  otherwise  it  must  presently  fall,  and  the  tree  be  cast 
into  the  fire.  The  next  moment  Israel  is  a  great  threshing 
floor,  and  the  winnowing  shovel  is  at  hand  to  cleanse  it 
thoroughly,^  that  the  wheat  may  be  gathered  into  the  gamer, 
and  the  ohalE  burned  up  with  unquenchable  fire.  With  per- 
fect humility  he  points  all  away  &6m  himself,  to  the  Mightier 
One  at  hand,  for  whom  he  was  unworthy,  in  his  own 
esteem,  to  perform  the  slave  boy's  service  ^  of  unloosing  and 
removing  his  sandals.  Ebe  would  baptize  them  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire — ^the  Holy  Ghost  to  kindle  in 
them  heavenly  grace,  if  penitent ;  fire,  to  consume  them,  if 
the  reverse.*  The  terrors  of  the  day  of  wrath  rolled  over 
his  hearers,  as  his  foremost  thought ;  sounds  of  hope  broke 
in,  like  soft  music,  only  at  intervals,  to  keep  the  contrite 
from  despair. 

1  P^tt«.,ii.712. 

*  See  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Lange,  Eoinoel,  in  loo.    Neander,  Life  of 
ChrUt,  p.  65. 
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The  announcement  of  Divine  judgments  on  a  rebellions 
people  was  by  no  means  new  in  Israel,  and  of  itself  hardly 
explains  the  immense  effect  of  John's  preaching.  Its  power 
lay  in  its  depth  and  its  demands.  The  Elingdom  of  Heayen, 
widch  was  at  hand,  was  not  a  mere  gift  from  aboye,  which 
they  might  passively  receive,  but  a  human  work,  which  they 
must  themselves  carry  out.  Merely  to  wait  in  idle  expect- 
ancy, as  in  the  past,  would  not  suffice.  Nor  would  the  idly- 
busy  trifling  of  legal  rites  and  observances.  They  must  no 
longer  trust  to  their  descent  from  Abraham,  nor  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  outside  of  the  platter  by  Pharisaic  strictness. 
The  coming  of  the  promised  kingdom,  to  each  hearer,  meant 
his  lifting  his  own  Hf e  to  a  higher  plane,  by  steady  resolve 
and  effort.  Religion  must,  henceforth,  be  practical  and 
earnest :  in  the  heart  and  life,  not  in  worthless  outward 
forms  or  privileges.  The  great  truth  was  now,  once  more, 
pressed  home  to  the  conscience  of  men  that  the  true  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  in  the  renewed  soul.  It  marked  an  era  in 
the  moral  history  of  the  world,  and  Christ  Himself  has  re- 
cognised its  momentous  greatness.  ^'  Among  them  that  are 
bom  of  women,"  said  He,  "  there  has  not  risen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist.  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  Law 
prophesied,  until  John.^  Till  then  it  was  future  and  distant ; 
the  object  of  eager  expectation  only.  But,  from  his  days, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  gained  by  earnest  violence,  and 
men  who  strn^le  earnestly  take  it  for  themselves."  John 
proclaimed  to  a  generation  that  had  forgotten  it,  the  great 
truth  that ''  the  kingdom  "  was  no  mere  external  blessedness, 
but  the  reign  of  Ood  in  the  soul  of  man;  that  we  must 
strive,  if  we  would  enter  into  it,  or,  to  use  the  figure  employed 
by  Josus,  that — ^like  a  city  to  be  taken  by  storm, — ^it  was 
to  be  won  only  by  the  utmost  earnestness.  Bepentance,  with 
John,  was  no  mere  formal  confession,  but  a  change  of  mind ; 
it  included  not  only  regret  for  the  past,  but  a  new  life  for 
the  future ;  *  and  this  he  urged  so  prominently,  that  even 
Josephus,  a  generation  afterwards,  makes  it  a  characteristic 
of  his  preaching.*  To  the  frank  avowal  of  sins  there  was 
added  an  annihilation  of  all  self-righteousness,  whether  rest- 
ing on  Abrahamic  descent  or  attainments  in  Pharisaic  holi- 
ness, and  a  pledge  was  demanded  of  a  higher  spiritual  life 
towards  God  and  man,  involving  life-long  effort. 

His  whole  conception  of  preparation  for  the  Messianic 

»  Matt  xi.  11.  «  Ant,,  xTiii.  6.  2. 
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kingdom  was  new  in  Ha  a^e.  The  Samaritan  prophet,  who 
soon  after  summoned  the  mnltitndes  to  Gerizim,  relied  on 
the  wholly  external  act  of  secnring  the  vessels  of  the  old 
Tabernacle,  as  an  inauguration  of  the  day  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Oalilseans  were  disposed  to  demand  the  kingdom  from 
the  Romans,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  belief  that  Jehovah 
would  not  desert  His  people,  in  arms  for  His  cause.  John, 
on  the  contrary,  sought  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  moral  regene- 
ration of  the  community.  The  kingdom  of  Ood,  with  him, 
was,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
holiness.  He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  tiie  prophets,  not  of  the 
Babbis.  He  had  sought  the  knowledge  of  the  preparation 
needed,  not,  like  the  Babbis,  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus ; 
not,  like  the  Zealots,  from  the  warlike  records  of  the  Macca- 
bees ;  nor,  Hke  the  Essenes,  from  mystic  revelations ;  but 
from  Isaiah.  His  whole  preaching  was  onl^  a  variation  of 
that  of  the  great  prophet,  in  the  opening  of  ms  book — **  Wash 
you,  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  Mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well :  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  &therless,  plead 
for  the  widow."^  He  says  nothing  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
or  political  glory.  The  sins  that  had  separated  between 
them  and  God  must  be  removed,  and  their  place  filled  with 
*'  fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  if  the  Divine  kingdom  was  to 
be  established  among  them.  Pharisees  and  Essenes  had 
sought  to  propitiate  God  by  their  legal  rites.  Neither  knew 
of  confession  of  sins,  or  repentance.  The  Pharisee  only 
boasted  of  his  virtues,  and  the  Essenes  praised  righteousness, 
without  a  word  about  penitence.^  iFohn  trusted,  not  to 
external  forms,  but  to  broken-hearted  contrition.  Man  must 
work  together  with  Gred  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  vague  or  general  appeals 
or  reproofs.  "  Ye  brood  of  vipers,"  cried  he  to  a  crowd  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  had  come  to  his  baptism,  to 
scofE  and  criticise,  rather  than  to  confess  and  repent,  and 
who  opposed  him  with  the  conservatism  of  lawyers  and  the 
bigotry  of  priests, — "  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?  "  In  the  words  of  St.  Luke, "  they  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  towards  themselves,  not  having  been 
baptized  by  John,"  ^  and,  so  far  from  accepting  his  mission, 

>  Isa.  i.  16»  17.  '  Luke  xyiii.  11.    Job.,  BeU,  Jud.,  ii.  8.  7. 

*  Luke  yii.  80.    Dr,  Davidton^i  TUchendorf*  venion* 
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denonnoed  him  as  having  a  devil.^  He  brushed  them  aside, 
with  their  endless  quiddities  and  qnillets,  and  casnistical 
cases,  and  legal  cobwebbery,  and  they  hated  him  in  retnm. 
They  had  come  from  Jerusalem  in  full-blown  official  dig- 
nity, as  a  deputation  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  ask  Ins 
credentials,*  and  test  his  soundness.  But  whether  priests, 
or  Levites,  or  Rabbis,  they  shrivelled  before  the  indignant 
glance  and  fiery  words  which  exposed  their  insincerity  and 
incompetence.  John  held  his  authority,  not  from  them,  but 
from  a  higher  court!  Instead  of  flattering  them,  he  told 
them,  as  he  had  told  the  crowds  they  despised,  that  they 
must  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance.  In  their 
narrow  pedantic  pride  they  felt  sure  of  a  part  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  simply  as  descendants  of  Abraham; 
his  righteousness  being  reckoned  as  theirs.'  Israel,  alone, 
could  please  or  find  favour  with  God,  and  it  did  so  on  the 
footing  of  its  descent.  The  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  was  to 
be  strictly  Jewish,  all  other  nations  being  excluded,  and  "  it 
was  Jewish  by  hereditary  right."  But  John  shattered  this 
wretched  immorality.  "  Begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves, 
we  have  Abraham  for  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God 
is  able  of  these  stones  of  the  desert,  Ipng  countless  around, 
to  raise  up  true  children  to  Abraham,  and  will  exclude  you, 
his  pretended  children,  from  the  kingdom,  unless  you  re- 
pent !  "  The  stem,  fearless  words  of  the  old  prophets,  which 
made  them  to  be  hated  by  the  multitude,  with  the  exception 
of  Daniel,  the  prophet  of  pleasant  things,^  fell  once  more 
from  the  lips  of  John,  with  the  same  result,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  the  Rabbis.  They  received  homage  from  all  others, 
but  this  man  treated  them  with  withering  scorn.  They  had 
fancied  he  would  be  like  a  reed  moved  in  the  wind  before 
them,  but  they  had  found  him  an  oak.  Flattery  and  fear 
were  as  strange  to  his  soul  as  his  own  rough  mantle  would 
have  been  among  the  soft  clothing  of  kings'  palaces. 

The  contrast  between  John's  teaching  and  that  of  the 
Rabbis,  could  have  had  no  more  striking  illustration  than 
his  recorded  answers  to  various  inquirers,  whom  his  stem 
language  to  their  religious  leaders  had,  apparently,  alarmed. 
If  the  Rabbis  were  in  danger  of  the  fire,  what  must  be  re- 
quired of  common  men  P    But  no  harshness  marked  his  words 

^  Lnke  vii.  33.  *  John  i.  19. 

*  Meyer,  on  Matt.  ill.  9.  Hora  Heb,,  Tol.  iii.  p.  264.  KuxnoeU  Matt, 
iii.  9. 

*  Jos.,  AnU,  X  11.  7. 
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to  honest  anxiety.  He  demanded  simply  that  they  show 
their  sincerity  by  their  unselfishness.  They  were  to  act  on 
their  professions  of  desire  to  lead  a  new  life.  "  He  that  hath 
two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that 
hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise."  If  they  ministered  to  the 
naked  and  hungry,^  as  a  loving  dnty,  they  proved  their  dis- 
cipleship  genuine.  John's  wide  human  sympathies  embraced 
all  classes.  Like  Jesus,  he  cast  out  none  who  came  to  him. 
The  abhorred  publicans,  from  whom  the  Pharisees  shrank 
as  accursed,  were  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  they,  too, 
might  share  in  the  kingdom,  if  their  repentance  were  sincere. 
"Exact  no  more,"  said  the  prophet,  "than  that  which  is 
appointed  you."  Even  the  soldiers  were  welcome,  and  had  a 
fitting  counsel — "  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any 
falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages."  That  the  pub- 
lican should  do  his  duty  honestly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
that  the  soldier  should  deny  himself  the  license  of  his  calling, 
and  be  faithful  to  his  standard,  from  a  sense  of  obligation 
before  God,  were  practical  tests  of  loyalty  to  conscience, 
which  would  carry  with  them  the  Divine  favour.  In  all 
cases,  moral  regeneration  was  the  grand  aim,  and  the  man 
himself  must  work  to  carry  out  the  reformation. 

But,  while  John  thus  demanded  practical  results,  by  human 
efEort,  he  was  far  from  teaching  that  the  most  earnest  wish 
to  change  the  life,  would  of  itself  suffice.  He  brought  the 
hope  of  forgiveness  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  God  to  bear 
on  all  classes,  and  made  them  feel  that  salvation  could  not 
come,  after  all,  from  their  own  acts,  though  these  must  be 
rendered,  but  only  by  pardon  from  God.^  He  proclaimed, 
besides,  the  need  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  perfect  the  inner  revo- 
lution. "  He  that  cometh  after  me  will  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  For  the  hardened  there  would, 
indeed,  be  a  baptism  of  fire,  but,  for  the  contrite,  the  heavenly 
gift  of  a  higher  will,  and  a  greater  power,  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  a  closer  communion  with  Him.  Feeling 
the  want  of  the  times,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
phets, he  could  not  forget  how  they  had  announced,  as  a 
sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  Jehovah  "would 
pour  out  His  spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  *  "  that  He  would  pour 

^  Compare  with  the  words  of  Jesns,  Matt.  zzv.  86.  Also  with  Isaiah 
Iviii.  6-9.  John  had  here  also  dnmk  at  the  fountain  of  this  great  pro> 
phet*s  teaching. 

>  Jos.,  Ant,  zviii.  5.  2.  Matt.  iii.  7.  Mark  i.  4.  Lake  iii.  8.  Gomp. 
Isaiah  zzziii.  24 ;  Iv.  7.  •  Joel  ii.  28. 
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water  upon  him  that  was  thirsty,  and  floods  on  the  dry 
ground/'  and  "  His  spirit  upon  the  offspring  of  Jacob."  ^  He 
could  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  He,  before  whom  he  was  only 
a  herald's  Toice, — ^the  Mighty  One,  whose  sandals  it  was  too 
great  an  honour  for  him  t^  unloose, — ^would  come,  not  only  to 
avenge,  but  to  bless.  But,  to  do  this.  He  must  bring  with 
Him  a  higher,  quickening  spiritual  power — ^the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  the  bestowal  of  this  heavenly  influence,  to 
carry  out  the  new  creation,  begun  by  the  foi^veness  of  sins, 
was  summed  up  John's  message  to  ms  age. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  surprising  greatness  of  John's  whole 
spiritual  nature,  that  he  had  realized  the  need  of  action  on 
the  part  of  man,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mise of  the  kingdom;  but  it  was  no  less  so,  that  he  realized 
the  limitations  of  human  effort,  and  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  a  Divine,  new-creating  power,  to  secure  the  holy  transfor- 
mation of  the  will  and  heart.  To  be  real  and  earnest  in  such 
an  age,  to  unveil  its  true  spiritual  wants,  to  wake  it  to  new 
religious  life,  were  transcendent  merits,  but  it  is  even  grander 
to  see  the  mighty  man — ^f ull  of  hmnility,  with  deep  self-know- 
ledge, and  insight  into  his  fellow-men — ^pointing  to  God  in 
heaven,  who,  stronger  than  human  will  or  effort,  alone  could 
break  the  chains  of  sin  from  the  soul,  and  lead  it  to  the 
Ught.« 

Wholly  self -oblivious,  tainted  by  no  stain  of  human  pride, 
self -consciousness,  or  low  ambition,  John  had  felt  it  no  usur- 
pation, or  sacrilegious  assumption,  to  constitute  himself  *'  the 
messenger,"  predicted  by  Malachi,^  "  sent  to  prepare  the  way 
before  the  Lord."  Nor  was  his  preaching  more  than  an 
expansion  of  the  prophet's  words — that  "  the  Lord,^  whom  ye 
seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  Temple,  even  the  messen- 
ger of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in."  He  had  received 
the  commission  from  no  human  lips,  but  had  been  set  apart 
to  it,  from  above,  before  his  birth.  Filled  with  the  grandeur 
of  his  mission,  nothing  arrested  him,  or  turned  him  aside. 
The  crowds  saw  in  him  the  most  unbending  strength,  united 
with  the  most  complete  self-sacrifice ;  a  tjrpe  of  grand  fidelity 
to  Gk>d  and  His  truth,  and  of  the  lowliest  self-denial.  The 
sorrows  and  hopes  of  Israel  seemed  to  shine  out  irom  his 
eyes — bright  with  the  inspiration  of  his  soul,  but  sad  with 

le  greatness  of  his  work — as  he  summoned  the  crowds  to 

>  Isaiah  zliy.  8.    Ezek.  xzziz.  29. 

'  See  Keim*s  Jem  von  Nazara,  yoI.  i.  p.  510.  *  Ch.  ui  !• 
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repentance,  alarmed  them  by  wards  of  terror,  or  led  them,'  in 
groups,  to  the  Jordan,  and  immersed  each  singly  in  the  waters, 
after  earnest  and  full  confession  of  their  sins.  The  newly 
baptized  knelt  in  prayer  ^  along  the  banks ;  many,  doubtless, 
with  tears,  loud  sighs,  and  exclamations,  as  is  stiU  the  man- 
ner with  the  emotional  races  of  the  East,  even  when  far  less 
excited  than  John's  hearers  must  have  been."*  All  wished  to 
begin  a  new  life,  and  craved  counsel  from  one  in  whom  they 
now  implicitly  believed,  and  each,  in  turn — ^publican,  soldier, 
citizen,  and  open  sinner — ^heard  a  few  words  which  pointed 
out  to  them  their  future  safety.  The  narrow  separatism  and 
worthless  extemalism  of  the*  Law  were  to  be  forsaken,  and 
love  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  with  a  future  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  Him  who  was  to  come,  were  to  take  their 
place. 

But  John,  with  all  his  grandeur,  was  still  a  Jew.  What 
his  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  were,"  beyond 
his  realization  of  its  purity,  we  have  few  grounds  of  judging. 
From  an  after  incident  in  his  life,  it  would  seem  that  he 
thought  of  it  as  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  amidst  a 
people  prepared  for  it  by  repentance  and  moral  reformation. 
It  would  be  to  set  him  above  his  times,  and  even  above  the 
Apostles,  as  they  remained  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  their 
Master,  to  conceive  him  as  anticipating  the  purely  spiritual 
kingdom  Jesus  was  to  establish.  He  was  greater  than  all  the 
prophets,  in  his  magnificent  faith  that  the  work  he  had  begun 
would  be  carried  out  by  Jehovah  Himself,  through  His  Mes- 
siah, and  in  his  clear  sense  of  the  need  of  human  action,  in 
repentance  and  a  new  life,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  Others  had  left  God  to  do  all  at  some  future 
time,  limiting  themselves  to  prophecy.  John  alone  taught 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already  come  in  the  contrite 
soul  which  proved  its  penitence  by  holy  fruits.  But  he  was 
also  less  than  the  least  in  that  kingdom,^  in  his  inadequate 
realization  of  it  in  its  full  greatness.  He  "  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,"  * — a  type  of  Jewish  asceticism — and  his 
teaching  bore,  throughout,  the  true  Jewish  stamp.  Perhaps 
he  rose  above  the  thought,  universal  in  his  day,  that  the  outer 
act  had,  in  itself,  an  intrinsic  worth,  if  not  even  a  spiritual 
power,  but  the  imdortance  he  attached  to  outward  expressions 
of  penitence  was  entirely  Jewish.  Like  the  Rabbis,  he  laid 
stress  on  fasting,  and  on  the  "  making  prayers,"  in  the  Jewish 

1  Luke  ill.  21.  *  Matt.  zi.  11.  *  Matt.  zi.  18. 
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senso,^  and  his  disciples,  in  these  and  other  external  exercises 
of  religion,  fonnd  themselves  nearer  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees  than  they  were  to  those  of  Jesus.  As  a  Nazarite 
and  an  ascetic,  the  dread  of  defilement  must  have  kept  him 
apart  from  the  great  mass  of  his  andience,^  for  he  dared  not 
touch  any  but  "  the  clean,"  even  in  baptizing  them. 

In  this  aspect  of  it,  the  work  of  John  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
Christ,  only  the  sewing  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment,  or 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.*  The  great  movement  he 
set  on  foot,  while  an  immense  advance  on  the  past  in  Juda- 
ism, was  yet,  in  its  essence,  Jewish,  The  ascetic  spirit  of  its 
origin  perpetuated  itself  in  John's  disciples,  and  marked  his 
whole  conceptions  as  imperfect  and  passing — ^the  morning  red 
heralding  the  day,  but  as  yet  mingled  with  the  night. 

John  formed  no  separate  communion.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  ultimately 
gathered  a  special  band  round  him,*  as  the  Apostles  were 
gathered  round  Jesus.  But  he  did  not  come  to  found  a  new 
sect.  His  far  grander  aim  was  to  raise  the  nation  from 
spiritual  death,  and  direct  it  to  the  Messiah  now  at  hand. 

1  Matt.  Iz.  U.    Luke  v.  29  *  Jost,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

s  Matt.  ix.  16, 17.    Mark  ii.  21,  22.    Lnke  t.  86,  87.         «  John  i.  85. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN. 

THE  great  wave  of  religious  excitement  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  Jolin  had  set  the  whole  land  in  motion. 
Foulque  do  Nouilly,  the  famous  monkish  preacher  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  whose  discourses  moved  all  classes  of 
society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  that  people  rushed 
in  crowds  from  distant  countries  to  hear  him,^  or  Whitfield, 
in  the  last  century,  who  stirred  the  whole  nation  in  his  day, 
help  us  to  realize  the  sensation  produced  by  John's  minis- 
trations. To  a  people  sunk  for  the  time  in  religious  apathy, 
and  corrupted  in  morals,  but  loyal  to  the  voice  of  their 
Scriptures  and  the  lofty  spiritual  ideals  of  the  past,  his 
voice  came  like  a  trumpet,  rousing  them  to  new  life.  His 
bronzed,  wasted  features,  his  prophet's  dress  and  bearing,  his 
fearless  boldness  for  God,  and  the  response  of  their  own 
hearts  to  his  denunciations  and  demands,  made  him  a 
mighty  power.  He  gave  utterance  to  their  deepest  desires 
and  aspirations,  fanned  their  national  hopes,  and  roused 
their  enthusiasm.  As  a  people,  they  were  not  in  favour  of 
asceticism.  2  The  Rabbis  had  a  saying,  that  the  ignorant  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  themselves  from  transgressions  of  the 
Law,  nor  the  common  people  how  to  become  "  the  Pious," 
or  rigorous  Jews.  *  Even  one  so  famous  as  Simeon  the  Just 
discountenanced  Nazarite  vows,  with  the  rigid  abstinence  and 
self-denial  they  imposed.  The  worldly  Sadducee  laughed 
at  the  austerities  of  the  Rabbis,  "  who  tormented  themselves 
in  this  life  without  gaining  anything  by  it  in  the  other,"* 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  no  doubt  of  their  mind. 
But  the  vision  of  a  true  Nazarite,  in  whom  all  could  see  a 
grand  superiority  to  the  worthless  ambitions  of  life,  was  like 
a  revelation  of  eternal  realities,  which  no  one  could  turn 

*  Baring-Gould,  Post-mediaval  Pteachen^  p.  11.       •  Deretibourg,  p.  174. 
■  Derenbourgt  p.  175.  *  R.  Nathan,  quoted  by  Derenbourg^  p.  124. 
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lightly  aside.  The  yery  power  of  liis  words  seemed  to 
prove  the  trath  of  his  warnings,  for  the  Babbis  had  already 
told  them  that  '*  nniyersal  repentance,"  snch  as  they  seem^ 
to  see  ronnd  them,  ''wonld  only  happen  when  Elias  had 
come,"^  and  his  coming  was  the  snre  sign  of  the  approach 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Everything  was  fitted  to  startle.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Messiah  as  at  hand — ^the  call  to  repentance — the  announce- 
ment of  the  swift  rolling  towards  them  of  the  thunders  of 
the  wrath  of  God — the  declared  worthlessness  of  distinctions 
of  race,  blood,  or  position — ^the  demand  for  fmits  meet  for 
repentance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  man  must  work  out 
his  own  salvation  in  co-operation  with  God — ^the  symbolical 
rite  to  which  he  required  submission,  and  the  humbling 
confession  of  sin  before  the  world,  which  he  added — ^all  com- 
bined to  carry  his  name  and  work  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  jealousy 
of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  towards  those  outside  their  own 
pale,  grew  uneasy  at  his  success,  and  plotted  to  get  him 
into  their  toils,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord.  The  ensnaring  questions  put  to  him  by  the  deputation 
of  priestly  Pharisees  sent  from  Jerusalem,  seemed  to  have 
made  John  think  it  necessary  to  seek  safety  by  removing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea.*  From  the  "  circle  of  Jordan," 
including  both  sides  of  the  stream,  he  passect  upwards, 
apparently,  to  the  small  sunken  plain  which  borders  it,  just 
beneath  Scythopolis,  where  Gideon's  Brook  of  Trembling 
makes  its  steep  way  from  the  eastern  end  of  Esdraelon,  down 
the  Wady  JalM,  to  the  Jordan.  He  chose  a  spofc  near  this, 
on  the  eastern  side,  known  in  those  days  as  Bethabara,' 
where  a  ford  crossed  the  river,  and  gave  facilities  for 
baptism.  ***  He  had  been  preaching  and  baptizing  for  some 
time  in  the  south,   and  his  removal  to  a  more  northern 

Position  opened  a  new  field,  from  its  nearness  to  Galilee, 
'he  excitement  still  continued  as  great  as  ever.  The  towns 
on  the  Lake  of  Gtdilee,  and  even  the  villages  north  of 
Esdraelon,*  poured  forth  to  the  new  prophet."  Weeks  passed, 
and  it  must  now  have  been  the  late  summer,  for,  before 
long,  John  had  to  leave  the  Jordan,  as  too  shallow,  at  its 

*  Nork,  Rabbinische  Quelletit  p.  15.  '  John  1.  28. 

*  Lieut.  Conder.,  in  Palest.  Fund  Eeport^  April,  1875.  Diet,  of  Bible^ 
Art.  Bethahara, 

*  John  i.  46. 
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tkccessible  parts,  for  baptism,  and  go  to  another  place — ^Enon, 
near  Salem — an  unknown  locality,  where  pools  more  snitable 
were  still  to  be  had.^^  Bat,  as  jet,  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  adyent  of  the  expected  Messiah.  The  assembling  of 
the  nation,  and  the  great  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
were  necessary  preliminaries,  in  the  Divine  counsels,  to 
dignify  the  ultimate  Advent  of  the  Redeemer. 

Jesus  had  been  waiting  the  fit  moment  for  leaving  His 
thirty  years'  obscurity  in  Nazareth,  and  presenting  Himself 
before  the  herald  who  had  been  unconsciously  proclaiming 
Him.  Though  cousins,  the  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  Mary 
had  never  seen  each  other,  for  they  lived  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  country,  and  John  had  spent  we  do  not  know  how  many 
years  of  his  life  in  hermit  seclusion,  far  from  man.  But  if 
he  did  not  know  His  person,  he  had  yet,  doubtless,  heard 
the  wondrous  circumstances  attending  His  birth,  and  must 
have  been  daily  expecting  Him  to  put  forth  His  claims. 
At  last,  Jesus  left  Nazareth  and  came  to  Jordan,  and  pre- 
sented Himself  before  him.  His  appearance,  wholly  difEerent 
from  that  of  all  who  had  thronged  to  his  ministry,  at  once 
arrested  the  prophet's  eye.  The  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose  which  marked  Him  as  He  stood  in  prayer,  spoke  of 
a  purity  and  greatness  before  which  the  soul  of  John  did 
instant  reverence.  He  might  have  stem  words  for  the 
proud  and.  self-righteous,  but,  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
vision  as  that  before  him,  he  has  only  those  of  lowliest 
homage.  The  light,  as  of  other  worlds,  shining  from  the 
depths  of  those  calm  eyes ;  the  radiance  of  a  soul  free  from 
all  stain  of  sin,  transfiguring  the  pale  face — ^full,  at  once,  of 
highest  beauty,  tenderest  love,  and  deepest  sadness,  was 
hereafter,  even  when  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of  midnight 
torches  and  lanterns,  to  make  accusers  shrink  backwards 
and  fall,  overcome,  to  the  ground,'  and  Simon  Peter  pray 
— ^**  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord ! "  The 
soul  has  an  instinctive  recognition  of  goodness,  and  feels  its 
awfulness.  Spiritual  greatness  wears  a  kingly  crown  which 
compels  instant  reverence.  Had  Jesus  been  an  earthly  king, 
John  would  have  remained  the  stem,  fearless  prophet ;  had 
He  been  the  highest  of  the  earthly  priesthood,  he  would  have 
borne  himself  as  a  superior,  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
high  mission.  But  the  royalty  before  him  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  the  priesthood  was  higher  than  that  of  Aaron, 

^Luk6iii..2L  *  John  zviii.  6. 
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Jesus  had  come  to  be  baptized,  but  John,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  with  any  one  in  all  the  crowds  that  had  gathered 
round  him,  hesitated,  and  drew  back.  "  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,"  said  he,  "and  comest  Thou  to  me?" 
He  might  not  know  by  name,  or  open  intimation,  whom 
he  had  before  him,  but  unerring  in^tinot  taught  him  that  he 
addressed  a  greater  than  himself.  He  was  longing  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah,  and  knew  that  Grod  could  manifest 
Him  at  any  moment,  clothing  Him  whom  He  had  designated 
for  the  high  dignity,  with  Divine  might  to  carry  out  His 
work.  It  is,  indeed,  the  especial  greatness  of  the  Baptist 
that  he  not  only  rose  to  the  level  of  so  great  an  enterprise 
as  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  devoted 
himself  to  it  with  gigantic  energy,  and  that  he  was  a  man 
of  spotless  truth  and  dauntless  courage,  but  that,  with  all 
this,  he  was  filled  with  a  splendid  enthusiasm,  and  unfaltering 
faith  in  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah.  This  alone  could  have 
supported  him  under  the  burden  of  his  work.  No  one,  till 
then,  had  stood,  like  him,  between  the  dead  past  and  the 
dimly  rising  future,  in  hopeful  and  confident  expectation. 
He  had  led  the  people  from  the  corruption,  wickedness,  and 
confusion  of  their  decayed  religiousness,  and  stood  calmly 
and  grandly  at  their  head,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  Messiah, 
who,  only,  could  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  them,  of 
Divine  help  towards  a  higher  life,  would  emerge  from  the 
darkness  before  him.  In  such  an  attitude  of  intensest  ex- 
pectancy, he  must  at  once  have  recognised  the  marks  of  the 
possible  Messiah  in  any  one  who  showed  them.  He  might 
look  for  no  outward  signs :  the  Divine  lineaments  of  a  nature 
fit  for  such  an  office  would  suffice,  the  future  being  left 
to  God,  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  own  work.  He  would  not 
go  abroad  to  search  for  one  who  might  be  what  he  desired, 
but  his  ardent,  yet  keen  soul,  could  not  fail  to  discover  Him 
if  He  came  within  his  sphere.  Hence,  he  felt,  instinctively 
that  in  Jesus  the  object  of  his  longings  seemed  to  have 
been  found.  "  I  knew  Him  not,"  said  he,  some  time  later, 
"and  had  not  in  any  measure  begun  my  work  because  I 
knew  Him,  or  that  He  might  at  my  request  come  to  me ; 
but  I  have  been  baptizing  and  rousing  Israel,  that  He, 
though  unknown  to  me,— -drawn  indeed  by  my  work,  but 
without  design  or  thought  on  my  part,  and,  therefore,  only 
by  the  clear  leading  and  purpose  of  God, — should  be  revealed 
to  Israel  as  the  true  Messiah."*  He  had,  already,  before 
Jesus  had  presented  Himself,  made  known  his  firm  conviction 
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tliat  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  His  people,  and  had  provided 
the  Messiah,  though  as  yet  He  had  not  disclosed  Him.  In 
his  grand  trust  in  God,  he  had  told  the  multitudes,  *'  there 
standeth  one  among  you,  whom  you  know  not — the  true 
Messiah,"  who  has  been  among  you,  and  you  have  not  dreamed 
of  it,  because  you  knew  neither  the  marks  nor  nature  of 
God's  Anointed,  and,  indeed,  you  will  not  recognise  Him, 
even  when  He  appears.  ^  That  ye  may  know  Him,  He  is 
He  who  cometh  after  me,  and  yet  shall  be  preferred  before 
me — the  true  Messiah,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose. He  shall  be  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was  before 
me.  He  is  no  man  of  mortal  birth,  for  Scripture  and  Babbi 
unite  in  recognising  the  Messiah  as  the  uncreated  Word  of 
God,  sent  down  from  heaven,  to  dwell  for  a  time  among 
men."  John's  long  communion  with  Grod  in  the  wilderness, 
his  prayers  and  tears,  had  raised  him  to  a  spiritual  grandeur 
which  anticipated,  with  a  higher  than  human  sense,  the  yet 
unrevealed.  Lifted  above  earth,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
had  become  to  him  a  living  truth,  which  only  waited  God's 
time  for  its  disclosure,  and  at  last  stood  visibly  before  him, 
in  the  Holy  One  who  sought  baptism  at  his  hands.' 

No  wonder  he  shrank  from  assuming  to  such  a  Being  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  other  men.  He  knew  that  only 
one  who  was  wholly  free  from  sin  could  be  the  Messiah,  and 
such  an  One  he  felt  was  before  him.  The  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, and  purity,  which  overawed  him,  spoke  of  nothing  less, 
and  the  heart  of  John,  on  the  instant,  could  express  its  over- 
powering emotion  in  no  more  fitting  thought  than  that  he 
**  beheld  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  '  Li  sucli  words  he  embodied  a  conception  which 
he  had  heard  from  the  Babbis  since  his  childhood,  for  the 
daily  sacrifice,  on  whose  head  the  sins  of  Israel  were  laid  by 
a  formal  act,  was  their  favourite  type  of  the  Messiah,  who 
was  hence  known  by  the  endearing  name  of  the  "  Lamb  of 
God."^  The  subHme  picture  in  Isaiah  of  Him  on  whom 
Jehovah  had  laid  the  iniquities  of  His  people,  and  who  was 
led  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  had  already  been  applied  to 
the  Messiah,^  and  John  might  well  think  of  Him  in  this  His 
highest  aspect, — oppressed  in  soul,  as  he  himself  was,  by  the 
weight  of  the  sins  of  his  race. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Baptist,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 

»  John  i.  27.  *  John  i.  29.  »  Norh,  p,  116.    Sepp,  vol.  u.  p.  170. 

*  Buxtorft  Bub  V.  n-1K^9' 
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prevail,  for  Jesus  still  repeated  His  desire  to  be  baptized. 
"  Suffer  it  now,"  said  He,  "  for  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness.^  From  whatever  God  has  required  of 
Israel  as  a  duty,  I  cannot  withhold  myself."  Baptism  was 
an  ordinance  of  God,  required  by  His  prophet  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was  a  part  of  "  right- 
eousness," that  is,  it  was  a  part  of  God's  commandments, 
which  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  show  us  the  example  of 
fulfilling,  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.*  Moreover,  He 
had  not  yet  received  the  consecration  of  the  Spirit,  abiding 
on  Him,  and  had  not  yet  assumed  the  awful  dignity  of  the 
Messiah,  but  had  hitherto  been  only  the  unknown  villager  of 
Nazareth.  No  subject  is  more  mysterious  than  the  ^*  increase 
in  wisdom  "  *  which  marked  the  Saviour,  as  it  does  all  other 
men,  nor  can  we  conjecture  when  it  was  that  the  full  realiz- 
ation of  His  Divine  mission  first  rose  before  Him.  As  yet 
there  had  been  no  indication  of  its  having  done  so,  for  He 
had  not  yet  '^  manifested  His  glory,"  ^  or  appeared  at  all 
before  men.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  His  baptism  was 
the  formal  consecration,  which  marked  His  entrance  on  His 
great  office  ? 

John  resisted  no  longer,  and  leading  Jesus  into  the  stream, 
the  rite  was  performed.  Can  we  question  that  such  an  act 
was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  our  Lord?  His  perfect  manhood, 
like  that  of  all  other  men,  in  all  things  except  sin,  forbids 
our  doubting  it.  Holy  and  pure  before  sinking  under  the 
waters.  He  must  yet  have  risen  from  them  with  the  light  of 
a  higher  glory  in  His  countenance.  His  past  life  was  closed ; 
a  new  era  had  opened.  Hitherto  the  humble  villager,  veiled 
from  the  world,  He  was  henceforth  the  Messiah,  openly 
working  amongst  men.  It  was  the  true  moment  of  the 
opening  of  His  new  life.  Past  years  had  been  buried  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan.  He  entered  them  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Man ;  He  rose  from  them,  The  Christ  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  at  a  moment  when  He  was  pass- 
ing through  such  a  supreme  spiritual  crisis,  there  should 
have  been  sympathy  with  it  in  the  distant  regions  of  the 
Universe.  "  Being  baptized,"  says  St.  Luke,  "  and  praying  " 
— ^in  the  overpowering  emotion  of  such  a  time — ^the  heaven 
was  opened — all  hindrances  of  human  weakness  withdrawing, 

^  **  Every  duty,''  TUchendorf'-Davidson'i  translation^  John  i  15. 
«  Ir?ing*B  John  the  BaptiBt,  TTorib,  voL  U.  p.  07, 
>LukeiL52.  «JohniLll. 
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BO  that  the  eye  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky,  to  the  far  off 
heavenly  gplendonrs.  And  now  a  Tision  as  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  descending  in  the  '*  bodily  form  *'  of  a  dove,  the  sym- 
bol of  purity  and  peace,  and  resting  over  the  newly  baptized 
as  in  permanent  consecration,  revealed  itself  to  J  ohn  ^  and 
Jesns ;  a  heavenly  voice,  meanwhile,  proclaiming,  "  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Isaiah  had,  long 
before,  foretold  how  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  shonld  rest  npon 
the  Branch  from  the  roots  of  Jesse — the  Spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  connsel  and  might,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge,  and  of  fear  of  the  Lord,*  and  the  prediction 
was  now  fulfilled.  It  was  the  Divine  anointing  of  Jesus,  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  God* — 
the  consecration  from  on  High  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  and, 
as  such,  the  true  birth-hour  of  Christianity.  It  was  His 
solemn  designation  as  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the  new  and 
abiding  Dispensation.  The  sons  of  Aaron  were  required  by 
the  Levitical  Law  to  be  set  apart  to  their  high  office  by 
washing  and  anointing,  and  He  who  was  to  be  clothed  with 
an  infinitely  loftier  priesthood,  could  not  be  allowed  to  want 
a  correspondingly  grander  inauguration.  Instead  of  the 
Temple  made  with  hands.  He  had  around  Him  the  great 
Temple  of  nature ;  for  the  brazen  laver  He  had  the  flowing 
river,  reflecting  the  vault  of  heaven.  If  He  had  no  golden 
robes,  He  had  the  robe  of  a  sinless  righteousness,  and  if  there 
were  no  sacred  oil,  He  had,  instead,  the  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  John  had  already,  by  Divine  intimation,  learned 
that  the  Spirit  should  thus  descend  on  Him  who  was  to 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  thus  saw  the  confirmation 
of  his  belief  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
His  Son.**  How  long  He  remained  with  John  is  not  told  us, 
but  it  would  seem  as  if  He  had  forthwith  retired  to  the 
wilderness,  to  return  only  after  His  temptation. 

The  great  work  of  John  was  now  over.  As  Samuel  had 
once  consecrated  the  earthly  David  king  over  the  outward 
theocracy,  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  consecrated  a  greater 
king,  who  should  rule,  by  other  means,  over  a  kmgdom 
wholly  different,  though  John,  standing  as  He  did,  outside, 

^  John  i.  82.  >  Isa.  xi.  2.  •  Isa.  Izi.  1. 

*  John  1.  S3.  *  John  i.  84. 
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could  at  best  only  dimly  conjecture  tliese  characteristics  oi 
the  new  Messianic  reign.  He  lived  and  worked  long  enongh 
after  this  crowning  moment,  to  rejoice  over  the  first  advances 
of  the  new  theocracy  he  had  called  into  being,  bnt  also  long 
enongh  to  show  that  he  did  not  comprehend  its  spirit,  as 
he  wonld  have  done,  had  he  lived  later.  His  days  were 
nnmbered.  Those  in  power  feared  his  words  and  work,  which 
gave  him  snpreme  innnence  among  the  people.  The  priests 
and  Babbis  had  failed  in  their  plots  against  him,  but  what 
they  could  not  themselves  do,  they  were  ere  long  able  to 
effect  through  one  of  greater  power  for  evil. 

John  seems  latterly  to  have  moved  from  place  to  place, 
along  both  banks  of  the  Jordan,  both  north  and  south.  How 
long  he  continued  to  labour  is  not  known,  but  he  was  still 
baptizing  after  Jesus  had  begun  His  ministry,  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  Cana.^  The  popularity  of  Jesus  had  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  had  even  led  to 
angry  feeling.  A  dispute  with  a  Jew  ^ — probably  a  disciple  of 
Jesus — ^respecting  baptism,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  He 
had,  apparently,  claimed  for  that  of  Jesus  a  higher  power  of 
cleansing  from  the  guilt  of  sin  than  that  of  their  Master. 
Irritated  and  annoyed,  John's  followers  returned  and  told 
him  how  He  *'who  had  been  with  him  beyond  Jordan,  to 
whom  he  had  borne  witness,  was  baptizing,  and  that  all  men 
were  now  coming  to  Him."  The  news  only  seemed  to  bring 
the  grand  humility  of  the  Baptist  more  prominently  than 
ever  into  view,  and  showed  him  to  be  above  any  selfish  or 
petty  thought;  a  man  to  whom  the  will  of  God  was  the 
abiding  law.  "He  must  increase,"  said  he,  "but-  I  must 
decrease,  for  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Bridegroom.  I  rejoice 
greatly  to  hear  His  voice.  He  is  from  above,  and,  therefore, 
above  all :  I  am  only  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  such.  He 
has  received  the  testimony  of  heaven  :  He  has  tiie  power  of 
life  and  death :  He  is  the  beloved  son,  into  whose  hand  the 
Father  has  committed  all  things."^  With  this  grand  utter- 
rance,  John  disappears  into  the  gloom  of  a  prison.  He  had 
been  a  **  lamp,"  as  Jesus  calls  him,^  burning  brightly  in  his 
day,  but  the  Light  of  the  world  had  now  risen,  and  kia  light 
must  grow  dim  and  empire. 

John  owed  his  imprisonm-e^t  to  Herod  Antipas,  ii^  whose 
territgri^s  he  had  sought  safety,   and  the  opportunity  of 

^  John  ui.  24.  *  Thus,  in  th^  correct  text. 

^  ^phn  ill.  25^,  *  John  y.  8^, 
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carrying  on  his  work  in  peace.  The  cause  assigned  before 
the  people  for  his  arrest,  was  that  John  had  ventured  to 
reprove  Herod  for  his  nnlawful  marriage  with  Herodias ;  bnt 
political  fears  had,  probably,  in  reality,  more  to  do  with  it. 
Herod,  with  the  crafty  cunning  for  which  Jesus  afterwards 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  fox,"  was  afraid  that  John  might  turn 
his  wide  popularity  to  political  account,  and  head  a  religious 
rising,  perhaps  like  that  of  Judas  the  Galila^an,  for  all  men 
seemed  ready  for  anything  he  might  advise.  He  held  it, 
therefore,  better,  says  Josephus,  to  anticipate  any  attempt  at 
revolution,  by  imprisoning  him,  and,  if  needs  were,  by  putting 
him  to  death,  rather  than  lament  a  disturbance  after  it  had 
broken  out.^ 

Antipas,  it  seems,  passed  his  time,  now  in  Tiberias,  then 
in  Machaerus,  on  his  southern  border,  in  Perea,  In  him,  the 
hierarchy  and  Rabbis  at  Jerusalem,  impotent  themselves, 
found  an  instrument  to  crush  the  unlicensed  teacher  who  so 
freely  condemned  them,  and  had  so  great  a  hold  upon  the 
people.  Pilate,  ever  fearful  of  any  popular  movement,  may 
have  demanded,  at  their  crafty  instigation,  that  action  should 
be  taken,  and  these  influences,  added  to  the  apprehensions 
of  Antipas  himself,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Sending 
a  band  of  soldiers  and  police  northwards  to  the  Jordan,  a 
distance  of  from  six  to  eight  hours,  they  apprehended  the 
Baptist,  perhaps  by  night,  when  the  people  were  not  astir,  and, 
binding  the  defenceless  man,  hurried  him  off  to  the  fortress 
Machaerus.2 

This  castle,  known  as  "  the  diadem,"  »  from  its  crown-like 
seat  on  the  lofty  rocks,  and  as  **the  black  tower,"  lay  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  almost  on  a  line  with  Bethlehem. 
It  was  the  southern  stronghold  of  Perea,  as  the  Macedonian 
colony  of  Pella  was  the  northern.  Nature,  herself,  had  here 
raised  a  stronghold,  as  she  had  that  of  Masada,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  farther  south.  It  lay  above  the 
deep  gorge  that  divides  the  mountains  of  Abarim  from  the 
range  of  Pisgah,  in  the  wild  region  where,  from  immemorial 
tradition,  the  Jews  sought  the  grave  of  Moses.  A  few  miles 
to  the  north,  in  a  deep,  rugged  valley,  lay  Callirrhoe,  famous 
for  its  warm  baths,  where  the  dying  Herod  had  sought  re- 
lief, and  had  n'early  met  his  death.  Its  hot  springs  burst  at 
one  spot  from  the  rocks  in  the  bottom  oi  the  gorge,  and, 
near  them,  others  poured  forth  water  of  the  iciest  coldness, 

^  Ant,  xyiii.  5.  2.  '  Jos.,  Ant,^  xvHi.  5.  2. 
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while  the  hills  round  were  in  those  days  pierced  with  mines 
of  sulphur  and  alum.  The  torrent  of  Zerka  Ma'in,  descend- 
ing between  walls  of  basalt,  and  red,  brown,  and  black  vol- 
canic tuff,  rushes  through  the  ravine,  over  a  channel  of  huge 
rocks,  from  the  uplands  of  Perea  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  a  short  distance  south,  the  Wady  Z'gara  runs 
east  and  west,  in  a  profound  gorge,  with  precipitous  sides,  at 
some  parts  eight  hundred  feet  high,  cleaving  its  wild  way, 
by  leaps,  down  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  A  parallel  valley  succeeds,  along  the  hollow  of 
which  ran  the  old  Boman  road,  joining  Machaerus  with 
Callirrhoe,  and  with  the  great  road  from  Petra  to  Damascus. 
Rising  from  this  ravine,  the  long  mountain  ridge  of  Attaroth 
stretches,  in  heaped-up  confusion,  ten  miles  to  the  south- 
west, and  on  the  highest  point  of  this,  where  it  sinks  sheer 
down  towards  the  Zerka  Ma'in,  the  ruins  of  Machaerus,  in 
great  masses  of  squared  stone,  still  overhang  the  gloomy 
depth  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  isolated  cliff  on  wluch  the 
fortress  was  built,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  nar- 
row valley,  not  quite  a  mile  across,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  town 
of  Machaerus,  covering  more  than  a  square  mile,  showing  in 
the  remains  of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  that,  along  with  the 
fanatical  Jewish  population,  it  must  have  had  many  heathen, 
that  is,  Greek  or  Boman  citizens,  who  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tise their  idolatry  in  peace. 

The  first  fortress  had  been  raised  here  by  Alexander  Jan- 
nseus,^  but  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Gabinius,^  in  his 
war  against  Aristobulus.  When  Herod  came  to  be  king, 
however,  his  keen  eye  saw  the  strength  of  the  position,  and 
he  determined  to  restore  the  castle  as  a  frontier  defence 
against  the  Arabs.  Surrounding  a  large  space  with  walls 
and  towers,  he  built  a  city  from  which  a  path  led  up  to  the 
citadel,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  citadel  itself  was  at  one 
end  of  a  narrow  ridge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  formed  a  last  retreat  in  case  of  attack,  but  it  was 
not  enough  for  his  magnificent  ideas.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  height,  he  raised  a  great  wall,  enclosing  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  with  towers  two  hundred  feet  high  at  the  comers, 
and  in  the  space  thus  gained  built  a  grand  palace,  with  rows 
of  columns  of  a  single  stone  a-piece,  halls  lined  with  many- 
coloured  marbles,  magnificent  baths,  and  all  the  details  of 
Boman  luxury,  not  omitting  huge  cisterns,  barracks,  and 

^  B.C.  106-79.  « B.O.  se. 
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storelionses,  with  everything  needed  for  defence  in  case  of 
siege.  The  detached  citadel  was  the  scene  of  John's  impri- 
sonment; a  stem  and  gloomy  keep,  with  underground 
dungeons,  still  visible,  hewn  down  into  the  living  rock.  Tlie 
fortress-palace,  at  the  other  end  of  the  fortifications,  at  the 
time  the  residence  of  Antipas  and  his  retainers,  was  merry 
with  their  revelry,  but  the  dungeon  of  John  lay  in  midnight 
darkness.  From  his  windows  Antipas  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  whole  course  of  the  Jordan,  Jeru- 
salem, Hebron,  the  frowning  fortress  of  Masada,  the  circle 
of  Jordan,  and  the  cliffs  of  Engedi,  on  the  west,  and  of  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  rising  beyond  the  wild  heights  of  Pis- 
gah,  on  the  north ;  but  his  captive,  the  child  of  the  boundless 
wilderness,  pined  in  perpetual  night. 

Beneath  this  stronghold,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
summit  of  the  wild  region,  the  valleys  sank  in  unscalable 
precipices,  on  three  sides,  to  such  a  depth  that  Josephus  is 
well-nigh  excused  for  thinking  that  the  eye  could  not  reach 
their  bottom.  The  fourth  side  was  only  a  little  less  terrible. 
Wild  desolation  reigned  far  and  near,  but  the  hidden  hollows 
of  some  of  the  gorges  were  luxuriant  with  palms,  olives,  and 
vines,  and  superstition  believed  that,  among  other  wonders, 
there  grew  in  them  a  plant,  fiery  red  in  colour,  and  shedding 
rays  of  fiame  in  the  evening,  which  had  power  to  expel  de- 
mons and  heal  diseases,  though  only  to  be  pulled  at  the  cost 
of  Hfe.  Seetzen,  a  German  traveller,  who  re-discovered  the 
site  in  180?,  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  the  landscape  round. 
Masses  of  lava,  brown,  red,  and  black,  are  varied  with 
pumice  stone,  or  black  basalt,  in  huge  broken  masses,  or 
perpendicular  cliffs,  resting  on  white  limestone;  and  then, 
again,  dark  brown  rocks — ^the  iron-mountain  of  Josephus. 
The  rushing  stream  beneath  is  overgrown  with  oleanders 
and  date-palms,  willows,  poplars,  and  tall  reeds,  while  hot 
sulphur  springs  gush  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  sending  up 
a  thick  mist  of  steam.** 

In  this  wild,  warlike  place,  lay  John,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  from  Israel,  and  from  the  grand  work  of  national 
regeneration  of  which  he  was  the  soul — ^in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  soldiers,  barbarians,  Arabs,  Idumeans,  Amor- 
ites,  and  Moabites,  who  ran  no  risk  of  being  infected  by  his 
words.  Perhaps  he  was  favoured  beyond  other  prisoners  by 
being  brought  from  his  underground  vault,  after  a  time,  to 
some  cell  of  the  comer  towers,  to  be  near  his  captor.  If  so, 
ho  could  look  from  his  lonely  height  over  the  regions  of  the 
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Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  where  the  years  of  his  desert  con- 
secration, and  the  months  of  his  great  work,  had  been  spent. 
Yet  he  was  no  mere  shadow  of  the  past,  but  still  a  living 
power.  No  strong  hand  had  protected  him ;  no  miracle  had 
been  vonchsafed  by  God  for  his  deliverance,  and  there  was 
no  hope  of  a  rescue  by  the  people,  however  they  might  regret 
him,  or  mnrmnr  at  his  fate.  His  prison,  nnapproachable  on 
three  sides,  and  reached,  on  the  fonrth,  only  by  a  bridle  path, 
through  numerous  fortified  gates,^  made  escape  impossible. 
Nor  could  he  hope  to  have  support  from  any  within  the 
castle  itself,  for  its  motley  population  of  Arabs,  Edomites, 
and  Moabites,  cared  nothing  for  the  promises  of  Israel.^  The 
sheikhs  of  the  wandering  tribes  around  went  in  and  out,  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  were  reviewed  and  drilled,  or  lounged 
round  the  battlements,  and  the  courtiers  of  the  haughtv 
Herodias  flashed  hither  and  thither  in  their  bravery,  through 
the  town ;  the  hot  springs  of  the  valley,  and  the  bracing  air 
of  the  mountain-top,  gave  new  tone  to  the  nerves  of  the 
health-seekers  frequenting  them  from  all  parts ;  but  the  Bap- 
tist lay  unheeded  and  helpless.  Apart  from  political  reasons, 
it  was  so  healthy  a  place  that  Antipas  might  well  be  fond  of 
it.  "  Provisions,"  says  Josephus,  **  remained  good  for  a  hun- 
dred years  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  for  the  air,  at  the  great  height  of  the  castle, 
is  purified  from  every  earthy  or  hurtful  exhalation."*  Tet 
there  was  no  great  bustle,  for  the  place  was  too  remote  and 
secluded  for  much  intercourse  with  it.^  Ten  thousand  people 
lived  in  the  town  below,^  but  round  John  were  only  rough 
soldiery,  drafted  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  .the 
attendants  on  Herod,  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  as  '*  the  people 
gorgeously  apparelled,  who  lived  delicately,"  as  became  those 
in  the  courts  of  kings.^  Yet  the  nation,  with  unbroken 
faith,  kept  watch  outside  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  the 
breath  of  God  still  moved  among  them  like  the  soft  wind 
through  the  leaves  of  sunmier. 

Antipas  had  laid  hands  on  John  with  the  intention  of 
putting  him  to  death,  and  there  were  those  round  him  who 
grudged  him  each  day's  life,  but  fear  of  the  people  kept  "  the 
fox  "  from  his  purpose,  for  a  time,  as  a  similar  dread  on  the 

^  Bell  Jud.t  vii.  8.  8 ;  compared  with  vi.  1. 4. 

*  B€ll.  Jud,,  vii.  6.  4.         *  Ant.,  xviii.  6. 1.  «  Bell  Jud,,  vii.  8.  8. 

*  BeU,  Jud.,  yii.  6.  4.  2,000  men,  equal,  with  women  and  ohildren,  to 
10,000  inhabitants. 

*  Luke  yii.  25. 
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part  of  tlie  hierarchy  at  JemsaleTn,  afterwards  protected 
Jesus.  Yet  his  prison  was  no  mere  detention,  for  prisons  in 
antiqnitj,  and  especially  in  the  East,  had  no  refinements  of 
mercy.  The  words  of  Christ — **  They  did  to  him  whatsoever 
they  pleased,"  ^  are  significant,  and  point  to  torture,  insult, 
and  ill-treatment.  The  spirit  that  called  for  the  blind 
Samson  to  be  brought  from  his  prison,  to  make  sport  before 
the  Philistine  lords,  was  still  in  full  vigour. 

But  John,  though  defenceless,  had  a  kingly  divinity  of 
truth  and  goodness,  that,  for  a  time,  hedged  him  round  from 
death.  Brought  before  Antipas,  once  and  again,  to  be  shown 
off  to  the  crowd  at  his  table,  he  remained  so  completely 
himself,  that  the  tyrant,  for  the  moment,  became  the  inferior 
of  the  helpless  prisoner.  Peeling  how  awful  goodness  is,  he 
"feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  righteous  and  holy 
man,  and  kept  him  closely ;  and  when  he  heard  him  he  was 
very  anxious,  and  haard  him  gladly."*  Even  he,  for  the 
instant,  looked  towards  God  and  heaven  !  Uneasy  conscience, 
superstition,  a  natural  indisposition  to  violence,  and  the  slow 
cruel  delays  of  Eastern  justice,,  left  John  alive.  He  was 
even  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  some  of  his  people, 
whose  love  braved  personal  danger,  and  brought  them  to 
his  prison  to  visit  him.  Perhaps,  as  with  St.  Paul,  when  a 
prisoner  at  Ceesarea,  thirty  years  later,  it  was  formally  per- 
mitted that  "  he  should  have  liberty,  and  that  none  of  his 
acquaintance  should  be  forbidden  to  minister  or  come  unto 
him ; "  *  or,  very  likely,  the  loose  ways  of  the  East,  so  dif- 
ferent from  strict  Boman  practice,  left  access  to  him  possible. 
His  disciples  came  and  went,*  brought  him  news  from  the 
outer  w:orld,  and  told  him  of  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom, 
that  had  begun  in  G-alilee — ^perhaps  shared  his  imprisonment, 
in  turn,  listened  to  his  instructions,  and  went  forth  on  mes- 
sages connected  with  his  great  work.  Antipas  had,  however, 
nothing  to  fear  in  all  this,  and  the  Baptist  had  as  little  to 
hope.  His  disciples  had  held  badly  together,  since  their 
head  was  taken  from  them.  They  clung  firmly  only  to  the 
external,  ascetic  side  of  his  teaching,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  striving  to  outdo  the  Pharisees  in  washings  and 
fasts,  and  they  went  about  sad,  because  the  Bridegroom  was 
taken  from  them.'  Perhaps,  some  of  them  still  preached 
the  coming  of  the  Elingdom,  and  baptized  penitents,  but  the 

^  Matt.  zYii.  12.  *  Mark  yI.  20.    DavidsorCi  Ti$ehendorf. 

*  Acts  zxlT.  23.        *  Matt.  ix.  14 ;  zi.  2  ff. ;  xiv.  12.        •  Matt.  iz.  14. 
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crowds  fell  off,  in  great  part,  after  Jolm's  imprisoimient, 
and  flocked  to  the  new  prophet,  whom  he  himself  had  bap- 
tized.^ 

To  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas,  there  was  much  that 
seemed  strange  and  doubtful  in  the  teaching  that  had  thus 
superseded  that  of  John.  The  works  of  Jesus  were  mighty, 
but  His  disciples  did  not  fast.  The  Elijah-like  sternness  of 
the  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  was  not  found  in 
that  of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  There  was  no 
word  of  any  open  assumption  of  the  office  of  Messiah,  nor  any 
signs  of  the  approaching  erection  of  a  purified  theocracy. 
There  were  no  preparations  for  the  triumph  of  Israel,  and  no 
symptoms  of  the  wrath  of  God  breaking  forth  on  their 
oppressors.  As  a  Jew,  John  must  have  shared,  more  or  less, 
in  the  universal  belief  of  his  nation,  that,  however  pure,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  earthly  dominion  over 
Israel,  when  it  had  been  delivered  from  the  polluting  presence 
of  the  heathen,  and  hiad  been  marked,  once  more,  as  the 
people  of  God,  under  Him  alone.  The  news  he  received 
seems  to  have  made  him  almost  waver  in  his  belief  in  Jesus, 
as  the  Messiah  thus  expected,  for  the  human  mind  in  lone- 
liness, disappointment,  and  imperfect  knowledge,  is  prone  to 
read  things  by  the  dull  light  of  the  present,  rather  than  by 
the  evidence  of  the  past.  In  moments  of  weakness  and 
despondency,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  our  whole  life  has  been 
a  dream,  and  our  fondest  hopes  mere  illusions.  The  Gospels 
seem  to  point  at  such  a  momentary  depression  in  the  mind 
of  John.  As  if  he  had  been  lost  in  thought  over  what  he 
had  heard  from  his  visitors,  he  sent  to  Jesus  for  a  solution  of 
his  doubts.  "  Now,  when  John  heard  in  the  prison  of  the 
works  of  the  Christ,^  for  they  had  told  him  concerning  all 
these  things  " — ^the  miracle  of  the  centurion's  servant,  and 
of  the  young  man  just  raised  from  the  bier  at  Nain — "  having 
called  unto  him  two  of  his  disciples,  he  sent,  through  them, 
to  the  Lord,  and  said  to  Him,  *  Art  Thou  the  Coming  One,  or 
must  we  look  for  another  ? '  And  the  men  came  to  Him 
and  said  :  *  John  the  Baptist  has  sent  us  unto  Thee  saying, 
"  Art  Thou  the  Coming  One,  or  must  we  look  for  another  ?  * " 
In  that  hour  He  healed  many  of  diseases,  and  plagues,  and 
evil  spirits  ;  and  unto  many  blind  He  granted  sight.  And  He 
answered,  and  said  unto  them,  '  Go  and  tell  John  what  ye 
saw  and  heard,  that  the  blind  receive  sight,  the  lame  walk, 

^  John  ill.  26.       '  Matt.  zi.  2 ;  Lake  Tii.  18.    Davidson^s  TUchendorf, 
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the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  aod 
the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them ; '  "  and  then 
He  added,  as  if  to  bring  John  back  from  his  donbts,  "  and 
blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  at  Me."  The 
whole  answer  showed  a  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  which  must  have  snnk  deep  into  the 
heart  of  one  to  whom  that  great  prophet  was  an  anticipatory 
Gospel.  John  would  remember  that  in  one  place  it  was 
written  ^ — "  Your  God  will  come  and  save  you.  Then  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
\shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing ;  "  and  in  another' — "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  ;  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Jesus  could 
have  given  him  no  proof  more  touching  that  He  was  indeed 
the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  summer  of  John's  captivity,  but  the  winter 
was  fast  approaching.  Antipas,  and,  perhaps,  Herodias,  and 
the  local  court  around  them,  were  curious  to  see  and  hear  the 
man  who  had  played  so  great  a  part.  At  first,  mere  idle 
curiosity,  like  that  which  afterwards  made  him  anxious  to 
see  Jesus,* — ^though  he  ended  his  interview  by  "  setting  Him 
at  nought  and  mocking  Him," — made  him  have  John  brought 
before  him.  Perhaps  the  mingled  motives  which  led  Agrippa 
II.,  Berenice,  and  Drusilla,  to  have  Paul  brought  into  their 
presence,*  led  to  the  Baptist  being  called  into  the  palace.  To 
hear  anything  unpleasant  from  one  in  their  power  was  not  to 
be  imagined.  The  sight  of  him  would  break  the  monotony 
of  an  afternoon,  and  give  something  to  talk  about  for  the 
evening.  But  he  was  no  man  for  royal  halls.  Life  was 
too  real  for  him  to  deal  in  smooth-tongued  flatteries  and  deceits. 
He  made  an  impression  on  the  court,  though  it  was  far  too 
proud  and  trifling  to  think  of  anything  so  vulgar  as  repent- 
ance. Like  St.  Paul  before  Felix  and  Drusilla,  but  in  quite 
another  mode,  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment,  though  in  bonds.  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  have  thy  brother's  wife,"  ^  said  the  fearless  man, — ^in  the 
grand  superiority  of  religious  zeal, — ^to  him  who  had  hi^  life 

^  Isa.  XXXV.  4,  5.  '  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.  '  Luke  xxiii.  8. 

*  Acts  xziv.  24 ;  xxT«  81      *  Matt.  xiv.  4.    Mark  vi.  18.    Luke  iii.  19. 
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in  Ms  hands.  PerKaps  Antipas  liad  wished  to  know  wliat  he 
mnst  do  to  secnre  an  interest  in  the  approaching  political 
kingdom  of  God,  and  was,  thns,  nrged  to  prove  his  sincerity 
by  breaking  off  a  life  of  sin.  In  the  reproof,  John  set  himself 
on  the  firm  footing  of  the  Mosaic  Law,^  which  bound  Herod, 
as  a  Jewish  prince;  though  the  cowardly  silence  of  the 
hierarchy  had  allowed  him  to  trample  it  nnder  foot  at  his 
will,  without  censure.  "Herodias,"  says  Josephus,  "took 
upon  her  to  confound  the  laws  of  our  country,  and,  having 
divorced  herself  from  her  husband  while  he  was  alive,  married 
Herod  (Antipas),  her  husband's  brother  by  the  father's 
side."*  The  Law  had  repeatedly  forbidden  marriage  with  a 
living  brother's  wife,  threatening  it  with  childlessness,  as  a 
grievous  scandal,  and  making  no  difference  between  brothers 
and  half-brothers.  In  the  case  of  Antipas  the  transgression 
was  the  greater,  as  John  saw  and  pointed  out,  for  lus  mar- 
riage had  only  been  effected  by  adultery  on  the  part  of  both 
wife  and  husband.  Moreover,  it  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  most  heartless  outrage  on  the  hospitality  of  a  brother. 
To  make  the  whole  more  revolting,  Herodias  was  the  niece 
of  Antipas ;  but  it  was  not  needed  that  John  should  touch  on 
this  relationship  between  them,  for  the  Law  did  not  take 
notice  of  it,  and  the  Herod  family  had  long  disregarded  such 
objections. 

The  disgraceful  story  dated  back  to  the  first  or  second 
year  of  Pilate.  .  In  the  year  26,  or,  more  probably,  27,*  the 
whole  family  of  the  Herods  had  gathered  together  to  a  feast 
in  Jerusalem.  To  tjiis  act  of  piety,  as  it  was  held,  they  had 
given  a  still  higher  value,  in  public  opinion,  by  their  action 
in  a  matter  which  lay  near  the  heart  of  a  population  zealous 
for  the  Law.  To  prevent  ah  insurrection,  Pilate,"  in  the  year 
26,  had  reluctantly  withdrawn  the  standards  with  their 
supposed  idolatrous  emblems,  set  up  before  the  Castle 
Antonia.  But  his  offended  pride  had  not  forgotten  the 
huiuiliation,  and  he,  now,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it, 
had  huUg  votive  tablets  on  the  palace  in  Zion.  They  were 
golden  shields,  dedicated  to  Tiberius,  like  those  everywhere 
suspended  in  the  temples,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  as  acknow- 
ledgment of  some  deKverance,  or  signal  blessing  in  health  or 
fortune,' received  at  their  hands.  They  got  their  name  from 
having  been  vowed  beforehand,  in  case  a  divine  favour 

*  Lev.  xviii.  16 ;  xx.  21.    Deut.  xxv.  6.  *  Ant,t  xviii.  5. 4. 

^  Age  of  Antipas  about  49  or  50. 
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earnestly  desired,  should  be  vonclisafed.  On  those  he  now 
introduced,  Pilate  inscribed  only  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Tiberius,  but  the  Jews  denounced  them  as  idolatrous,  and 
raised  a  great  clamour  for  their  removal.  The  letter  of 
the  Law  might  not  condemn  them,  but  they  had  homage 
paid  them,  like  altars,  and,  hence,  were  an  abomination. 
The  four  sons  of  Herod  took  up  the  defence  of  the  Law,  thus 
outraged  in  spirit,  and  on  Pilate  referring  the  matter  to  the. 
Emperor,  to  escape  a  second  humiliation,  a  deputation  was 
s&nt  off  to  Koine.  It  happened  that  Antipas  also  had 
business  at  Kome^  at  the  time,  and  as  he  set  out  on  it 
now,  the  people  saw  in  his  journey  a  further  proof  of  his 
piety,  as  they  never  doubted  he  had  gone  in  support  of  their 
cause.  But  he  had  adultery  in  his  heart  while  affecting  zeal 
for  religion. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Herod  family  present  at  the 
family  feast  was  Herod  Boethos,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  the  second  Marianme,  the  famous  Jerusalem  beauty  of 
her  day,  whose  father,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  Herod  had  raised 
to  the  high  priesthood,  in  honour  of  the  alliance  with  his 
daughter.  This  Herod  Boethos  had  married  Herodias,  the 
grand-daughter  of  his  father  and  the  first  Mariamne,  and 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  Mariamiie's  murdered  sons. 
The  uncle  had  thus  married  the  niece,  but  this  was  nothing 
strange  in  the  Herods.  When  Antipas  came  to  Jerusalem, 
to  the  feast,  Herod  Boethos  made  him  his  guest,  as  his  half- 
brother.     Never  was  hospitality  worse  repaid. 

The  fair,  impetuous,  ambitious  Herodiaa  presently  made 
a  complete  conquest  of  the  weak,  unprincipled  Antipas.  He 
soon  found  himself  entangled  in  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of 
his  hospitable  brother,  though  he  had  long  been  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  .^^tas,  king  of  the 
Nabateans,  whose  dominions  were  conterminous  with  his  own 
on  the  south,  with  Petra  for  capital.  Herodias  had  been 
married,  by  her  grandfather  Herod,  to  Herod  Boethos,  or 
Herod  Philip,  as  he  was  also  called,  now  a  man  approaching 
fifty,  to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  left  father- 
less by  his  cruel  murder  of  his  son  Aristobulus.  She  had 
had,  as  her  only  child,  a  daughter,  Salome,  now  married  to 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  the  brotlftr  of  Antipas,  who  was 
a  man  in  middle  life ;  Herodias,  herself,  being  a  woman  of 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five,  or   perhaps,  some    years  older,* 

*  Ant. ,  zviii.  5. 1. 
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Divine  and  human  laws  have  seldom  been  more  shamelessly 
violated  than  by  Antipas,  while  he  was  playing  the  part,  in 
public,  of  a  zealous  defender  of  religion.  The  vice  of  Herodias 
ran  in  her  veins  with  the  blood  of  Herod  and  of  his  sister 
Salome,  for  their  worst  qualities  were  revived  in  her  nature. 
Her  husband,  who  had  once  been  named  as  Herod's  heir,  but 
had  been  blotted  from  the  will  when  his  mother  was  detected 
in  the  plot  of  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  seems  to  have  led  an  idle 
and  insignificant  life  as  a  private  man,  much  to  the  discontent 
of  his  imperious,  ambitious  wife.  She  was  ready,  therefore, 
to  intrigue  with  a  crowned  prince,  though  her  brother-in-law, 
and  promised  to  come  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from 
Bome.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  Antipas  should  first 
divorce  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas. 

Antipas  set  off  to  Kome  with  this  arrangement.  It  was  to 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  he  came  back  again  to  his  palace  at 
Tiberias,  though  he,  doubtless,  looked  for  trouble  in  effecting 
his  divorce  from  the  daughter  of  the  Nabatean  king.  To 
his  satisfaction,  however,  she  had  spared  him  any  difficulty. 
The  treachery  which,  from  of  old,  prevailed  in  the  courbs 
of  the  Herods,  had  revealed  her  husband's  relations  to 
Herodias,  and  she  resolved  to  leave  him.  She  asked  no  more 
than  permission  to  visit  the  border  fortress,  Machaerus,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Herods,  but,  at  the  time,  was 
in  her  father's  hands,  perhaps  as  the  purchase  price,  in  Eastern 
fashion,  of  his  daughter.  Its  hot  springs  were  in  great 
repute  as  a  health  resort.  Aretas  at  once  took  steps  to  carry 
her  farther  off.  Conducted  by  Arab  sheikhs,  she  was  led 
to  her  family  palace  at  Petra,  and  her  father  declared  the 
marriage  annulled.  Antipas  received  Machaerus  back;^ 
whether  by  treaty,  craft,  or  force,  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
the  Arab  feared  the  tetrarch,  as  one  high  in  the  Emperor's 
favour;  perhaps  Antipas  exchanged  the  fortress  for  other 
concessions.  In  any  case,  the  peace  was  not  disturbed  for 
the  time,  and  Herodias  left  her  husband,  and  came  to  the 
palace  at  Tiberias. 

The  whole  shameful  transaction  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  very  region  of  John's  earlier  ministrations,  and  had, 
doubtless,  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  districts  nearest 
the  Arab  kingdom.  Public  policy  felt  it  a  mistake  to 
have  repudiated  the  daughter  of  a  dangerous  neighbour; 
the  Law  and  its  representatives  denounced  as  a  crime  the 

^  Ant.,  xviii.  5. 1 ;  compared  with  6.  3. 
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marriage  with  a  brother's  wife.  Even  in  his  own  family, 
the  hateful  marriage,  with  its  double  adultery,  wrought 
division,  cutting  Antipas  o£E  from  all  his  blood.  It  was 
the  weak  point  of  his  otherwise  cautious  reign,  which  had 
guarded  against  offending  the  religious  sensitiveness  of  the 
people,  and  it  left  his  Rentiers  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
Aretas,  in  revenge  for  the  insult. 

It  is  possible  that  a  matter  so  widely  mooted  among  the 
people,  may  have  been  referred  to  by  John  before  he  was 
carried  off  to  Machaerus.  But  the  Gospels  inform  us,  that 
the  fearless  man  reproved  Herod  respecting  it,  face  to  face, 
perhaps  before  all  his  court.  If  he  had  been  brought  for  a 
show,  and  let  loose  this  shaft  at  the  sleeping  conscience  of 
Antipas,  before  his  partner  in  guilt  and  the  gay  parasites 
round,  no  scene  could  have  been  more  dramatic.  But  the 
man  who  had  spoken  such  words  could  not  be  allowed  to 
live.  Herodias  was  determined  he  should  pay  for  his  rash- 
ness with  his  life,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  working  on 
Antipas  to  give  the  command  for  his  execution. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  the  marriage  were  ahready  springing 
up,  to  poison  the  tetrarch's  remaining  years.  The  curse 
of  childlessness,^  denounced  by  the  Law  on  such  a  crime, 
was  fulfilling  itself.  .  The  father  of  his  repudiated  wife 
threatened  war  for  the  insult  to  his  daughter,  and  Antipas 
was  engrossed  by  efforts  to  prepare  for  it,  if  he  could  not 
prevent  it.  Long,  fierce  wrangling  passed,  after  a  time, 
into  open  hostility,  and  Antipas  was  so  shamefully  defeated 
that  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  for  aid,  and  kept  his 
throne,  for  the  time,  only  by  his  support.  Perhaps  Jesus 
referred  to  this  uneasy  tune  when  He  asked,  "  What  king, 
going  to  make  war  against  another  king,  will  not  first 
sit  down  and  consult  whether  he  is  able,  with  10,000,  to 
meet  him  that  comes  agaiust  him  with  20,000  ?  Otherwise, 
while  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  having  sent  an  embassy,  he 
asks  conditions  of  peace." ^  To  make  his  position  still  more 
unhappy,  John  had  touched  his  conscience  to  the  quick  by 
his  reproofs.  Should  he  put  him  to  death,  and  thus,  at 
once,  avenge  such  a  liberty  with  one  who  wore  the  purple, 
and  bring  to  an  end  all  fear  of  political  trouble,  through  the 
bold  man's  influence  on  the  people?  Herodias  sedulously 
kept  alive  the  struggle  in  her  husband's  breast,  between 
conscience  and  fear,  and  passion  and  pride.     She  herself  was 

»  Lev.  XX.  21.  «  Luke  xt.  31,  32, 
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doubly  tonched,  for  Joliii  had  recalled  her  violation  of  hep 
first  duty  as  a  wife,  and  the  ghastly  fact  that  she  had  been 
the  virtual  seducer  of  him  whom  she  now  had  in  her  power. 
But  Antipas,  for  once,  would  not  give  way  to  the  murderous 
wish  of  Herodias.  He  spared  the  Baptist's  life,  protected 
him  from  the  snares  of  his  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  even 
made  his  imprisonment  bearable,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It 
was  no  friendly  feeling,  however,  that  moved  him  thus,  but 
the  involuntary  homage  of  even  a  bad  nature  to  the  unbend- 
ing truth  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  prisoner — a  homage, 
aHan.  to  fear — ^which  made  him  tremble  hereafter  at  the 
report  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
John  risen  from  the  grave,  clothed  with  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  other  world.  ^ 

"  Herod,  though  in  his  palace,  surrounded  with  his  royal 
g^rds,  feared  him.  He  knew  the  Baptist  was  stronger  than 
he,  for  truth  is  mighty,  and  mightily  prevaileth :  and  being 
already  conscious  of  his  offendings,  and  having  enough  to 
do  to  keep  down  the  voices  of  crime  and  transgression  within 
him,  he  feared  this  righteous  man,  whose  words  gave  such 
edge  to  his  self -accusations,  such  point  to  his  remorse.  Un- 
armed, the  Baptist  daunted  him  more  than  an  army  of  men, 
an  embattled  city,  or  a  fenced  tower,  or  any  other  source  of 
physical  and  outward  force.  It  reminds  me  of  the  saying 
of  the  first  James,  when  Knox's  daughter  came  to  petition 
for  her  husband  Welsh's  pardon.  The  monarch  asked  her 
who  she  was ;  she  replied,  *  The  daughter  of  John  Knox.' 
'Knox  land  Welsh,'  said  he,  *that  is  a» fearful  conjunction  of 
bloods.  And  had  your  father  any  sons  ?  *  *  No,  only  three 
daughters.'  *Had  his  three  daughters  been  three  sons,'  said 
the  conscience-stricken  monarch,  *  I  would  ill  have  brinked ' 
(enjoyed)  *  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.  He  may  return,  if 
he  will  consent  never  to  preach  again.'  *  Sooner  than  he 
should  consent  to  that,*  said  the  godly  and  heroic  woman, 
*  I  would  kep  *  (catch  as*  it  fell  from  the  block)  *  his  bloody 
head  here,* — stretching  out  the  matronal  apron  in  which  she 
was  attired.**^ 

That  Antipas  thus  stood  between  his  prisoner  and  the 
Jezebel  who  thirsted  for  his  death,  and  even  protected  him, 
in  a  wild  border  district  where  human  life  was  held  in  no 
regard,  was  a  noble  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  John,  for 
none  but  a  lofty  soul  could  have  made  such  an  impression 

^  Hatt.  xit  1.       *  trring's  John  the  Baptist.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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on  the  weak,  selfish,  sensual,  knayish  being,  in  whose  prison 
he  lay,  or  oonld  hare  lonsed,  even  in  snch  a  nature,  whatever 
it  had  of  good,  to  a  struggle  with  overpowering  evil.  It  was, 
almost,  the  raising  of  a  son  of  Abraham  from  the  stones  of 
the  wilderness.  The  tyrant's  alarm  and  want  of  resolution, 
his  consciousness  of  guilt  and  involuntary  awe,  fenced  round 
the  life  of  the  Baptist  for  the  time,  till  the  furious  woman, 
whose  dismissal  John  had  demanded,  after  vainlv  trying  to 
gain  her  end  by  wild  revenge,  reached  it,  at  last,  by  craft. 

Antipas  had  had  the  good  fortune,  by  no  means  common 
with  the  vassals  of  Tiberius,  to  keep  his  throne  for  over 
thirty  years,  and,  like  his  father,  ^  had  been  accustomed  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  each  summer,  by  a 
banquet.  *  The  time  for  this  had  now  returned,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  a  grand  festivity  on  the  occasion  was  given  to 
the  officers  in  attendance  at  Machaerus,  the  sheikhs  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  the  Mgh  society  within  reach, 
including  the  lords,  chief  captains,  and  first  men  of  Gralilee. ' 
Persius,  the  Boman  satirist,  has  left  us  a  notice  of  such  a 
feast  on  the  '^  Herod'a  day,''  of  some  of  the  family,  perhaps 
of  Antipas.  *  He  shows  us  the  palace  windows  bi*&liantly 
illuminated  and  hung  with  garlands  of  flowers;  the  tables 
spread  with  every  ostentation  of  luxury,  and  the  wine  flowing 
freely.  On  this  occasion,  the  mirth  and  rejoicing  ran  high. 
Herodias,  herself,  was  not  present,  ^  for  it  is  not  the  custom 
even  now,  in  the  East,  for  the  women  to  take  part  in  the 
festivities  of  men.  But  to  do  honour  to  the  day,  and  to  the 
company,  her  daughter  Salome,  the  childless  wife  of  the 
tetrarch  Philip,  had  broken  through  the  rule  of  strict  seclusion 
from  the  other  sex,  and  had  condescended,  though  a  princess, 
and  the  daughter  of  kings,  to  dance  before  Antipas  and  his 
guests.  The  dancing  then  in  vogue  both  in  Borne  and  the 
provinces,  from  its  popularity  under  Augustus,  was  very 
like  that  of  our  modem  ballet.  The  dancer  did  not  speak, 
but  acted  some  story  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes, 
to  the  sound  of  music.  Masks  were  used  in  all  cases,  to 
conceal  the  features,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
the  hands  and  arms,  were  called  into  action,  and  a  skilful 
pantomimifift  could  express  feelings,  x)assions,  and  acts,  with 
surpising  effect.  The  subjects  of  the  dance  were  always 
mythological,  and  thus,  an  abhorrence  to  strict  Jews,  as 

*  JrU.,  XV.  11.  6. 

3  Antipas  entered  on  his  reign  not  l>efore  Angast,  B.C.  4. 

•  Mark  vi.  22*  ♦  Pen.  SaU  ▼.  180-184.  •  Mark  yi.  24. 
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essentiallj  heatKen.  The  dress  of  the  performer,  like  that 
of  the  dancers  in  onr  ballet,  was  planned  to  show  the  beanty 
of  the  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage,  though  it  varied  with 
the  characters  represented.  In  the  days  of  Antipas  there 
never  was  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time,  even  when  the 
piece  introduced  both  sexes.  Women  did  not  perform  thus 
in  public,  in  these  earlier  times  of  the  empire,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Salome,  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  at  the  private 
parties  of  the  great.  ^ 

Salome's  ballet  was  a  great  success.  The  revellers  were 
charmed,  and  the  weak  head  of  Antipas,  perhaps  made  weaker 
by  wine,  was  fairly  turned.  He  could  not  give  away  the 
humblest  village  without  permission  from  Tiberius,  but, 
forgetful  of  this,  he  vowed,  in  true  Eastern  exaggeration, 
to  do  anything  the  dancer  asked ;  if  it  were  to  give  her  half  of 
his  kingdom.  Seizing  the  dhance,  she  was  yet  too  cautious 
to  speak  off  hand,  but  retired  to  consult  her  mother. 
Herodias,  clutching  the  opportunity,  had  no  hesitation  in 
her  answer — "  Ask  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist."  BetuTDing 
at  once,  she  made  the  bloody  request.  Chagrined  at  the 
advantage  taken  of  him,  and  sJarmed  at  its  probable  results, 
he  yet  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  it.  His  honour, 
he  fancied,  was  compromised,  for  he  had  put  himself  in 
Salome's  power,  before  the  company.  Motioning,  therefore, 
to  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  he  commanded  him  to  bring  John's 
head.  There  was  no  warning  given:  the  entrance  of  the 
messenger  was  the  signal  for  execution,  and  the  head  was 
presently  brought  in  on  a  salver  and  given  to  Salome,  who 
took  it  out  as  a  welcome  present  to  her  mother.  The  muti- 
lated body,  cared  for  by  loving  disciples,  was,  perhaps  the 
same  night,  laid  in  a  tomb. ' 

It  is  a  weird  and  ghastly  story,  but  one  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  almost  grotesquely  horrible  incidents  recorded  of 
the  half  barbarous  courts  of .  the  East,  and  even  of  that  of 
Biome,  in  this  savage  age.  Herodotus  tells  the  story  of  the 
demand  made  by  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  on  a  birthday 
festival  of  her  husband,  that  he  should  give  up  the  wife  of 
Masistes  to  her  jealous  rage,  and  how,  on  her  persisting,  he 
fancied  he  could  not,  on  i£at  day,  refuse.  No  entreaty  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  could  avail  for  his  wife,  whom  he 
loved ;  Xerxes  having  once  commanded  her  to  be  given  up 

^  Winer,  and  Bibel  Lex,^  Art.  Tanz*    Diet,  of  Antiq*  Art  PanUmimu»» 
*  Mark  vi.  22,  29.    Davidson'i  TUchendorf. 
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to  her  rival.  Nor  is  the  grim  parallel  to  the  fury  of  Herodias 
wanting,  for  the  spearmen  of  Xerxes  were  forthwith  sent  by 
the  frantic  Amestris,  and  cnt  her  rival  to  pieces,  throwing 
her  in  fragments  to  the  dogs.^  ^ 

In  the  year  B.C.  63,  after  the  battle  of  Karrha,  the  Parthian 
King,  Orodes,  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  son  Paco- 
rus,  when  the  actor  who  played  the  part  of  Agave,  in  the 
Bacch89  of  Euripides,  brought  in  the  half  wasted  head  of 
Crassus  on  the  stage,  and  the  chorus  repeated,  with  loud, 
triumphant  rejoicing,  the  well-known  strophe 


"  We  bring  from  the  mountain, 
Borne  to  onr  home, 
The  royal  booty,  the  bleeding  sport."  * 

Nor  was  Rome  itself  less  savage.  Caligula  often  had  men 
put  to  torture  before  his  guests  at  his  feasts,^  and  swordsmen, 
skilled  in  beheading,  amused  the  table  by  cutting  ofE  the 
heads  of  prisoners  brought  in  from  their  dungeons,  to 
show  their  dexterity.  At  a  public  feast  at  Bome,  he  ordered 
the  executioner  to  strike  ofE  the  hands  of  a  slave,  accused  of 
having  taken  a  silver  plate  from  one  of  the  couches,  and 
made  the  poor  wretch  go  round  and  round  the  tables  with 
his  hands  hanging  on  his  breast  from  a  cord  round  his 
neck,  a  board  being  carried  before  him,  inscribed  with  his 
offence. 

After  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  Antipas  returned  to  Ti- 
berias, haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his  victim.*  Salome 
went  back  to  her  elderly  husband,  who  had  already  built  a 
tomb  for  himself,  in  Julias  Bethsaida,  and  did  not  long 
survive  his  marriage.™  Salome,  left  a  widow,  once  more 
returned  to  her  mother. 

The  marriage  had  been  a  speculation  of  Herodias,  who 
hoped  thus  to  get  hold  of  the  territory  of  her  neighbour 
and  son-in-law.  But  the  scheme  failed,  for  the  tetrarchy 
was  forthwith  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Syria.  An- 
tipas, however,  still  hankered  after  it,  and  turned  wistful 

»  Herod.,  ix.  108-112. 

'  Mommsen's  Rom.  (7.,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.  See  also  Maspero*s  Bistoire 
Jncienne,  p.  437,  for  the  Assyrian  King  Assarbanipal  banqaeting  in  a 
hall  in  which  a  rival's  head  is  hung  up.  It  is  on  a  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum. 

>  Caligula  was  bom  a.d.  12.  Pat  to  death  a.d.  41.  He  was  thus  bom 
only  16  yearsafter  Jesus  Christ. 

«  Matt.  xiT.  1. 
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eyes  towards  it  from  liis  palace  at  Tiberias,  till,  at  last,  it 
lured  him  and  Herodias  to  ruin.  , — . 

"The  Baptist  had  done  the  Almighty  good  service — ^he  / 
had  not  turned  back,  on  any  occasion,  from  his  perilous  duty 
— ^he  had  kept  his  Nazarite  ritual,  both  in  body  and  spirit, 
sustaining  the  one  upon  the  simplest  meat,  and  the  other 
upon  the  hardest  conditions.  The  Almighty  heard  the 
voice  which  he  spoke  always  for  5is  well-beloved  Son ;  Ho 
iSaw  that  he  spoke  truth,  and  held  his  integrity  steadfast 
unto  the  end.  And,  perceiving  in  His  servant  such  noble 
and  excellent  qualities.  He  resolved  to  perfect  him  for  a  high 
place  in  heaven,  and  so  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  fiery 
furnace  of  a  court,  that  the  temper  of  his  truth  and  piety 
might  be  purified  manifold.  And  in  the  fiery  furnace  He 
talked  with  His  servant,  so  that  his  spirit  was  not  harmed ; 
and  having  thus  annealed  his  nature  to  the  utmost  which 
this  earth  could  do.  He  took  him  hastily  away,  and  placed 
among  the  glorified  in  heaven."  ^ 

»  living's  John  the  Baptist.     Works,  vol.  il  p.  180. 
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CHAPTER    XXTIL 
THE  TEMPTATION. 

THE  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan,  and  His  consecration 
immediately  after  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  close 
of  His  private,  and  the  inauguration  of  His  public,  life. 
Hitherto  He  had  been  the  unlmown  and  obscure  villager  of 
Nazareth :  henceforth  He  entered  on  His  Divine  mission  as 
the  Messiah,  or  "  Anointed  "  of  God.  The  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  and  the  heavenly  equipment  needed  to  sustain 
Him  in  it,  are  always  referred,  by  the  Apostles  themselves, 
to  this  supreme  occasion.  With  them.  His  commission,  and 
special  endowment  for  His  mighty  work,  dated  from  His 
Imptism.  "Ye  know,"  says  St.  Peter,"  what  was  spoken 
of  throughout  all  Judea,  beginning  from  Gklilee,  after  the 
baptism  which  John  preached,  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
that  God  anointed  Him  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with 
power;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  curing  all  that 
were  overpowered  by  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  Him."  ^ 
A  mysterious  dignity  imparted  by  this  heavenly  "  anoint- 
ing," filled  Him,  consciously,  with  supernatural  powers  He 
had  not  hitherto  displayed,  and  raised  Him  from  the  sub- 
ordinate and  passive  life  of  Nazareth,  to  the  high  office  of 
"  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,"  "  the  Messiah  promised  to 
the  fathers." 

In  the  thirty  years  of  His  life  in  Nazareth,  Jesus  had  done 
no  miracles,  and  had  assumed  no  authority  or  public  standing 
as  a  teacher.  On  the  contrary.  He  had  so  withdrawn  into 
the  shade  of  a  studied  obscurity,  and  conformed  to  the  daily 
life  of  those  around,  that  no  one,  apparently,  suspected  Him 
to  be  more  than  the  humble  villager  He  seemed. 

The  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  with  its  mysterious  accompa- 
niments— the  Heavenly  Dove  and  the  Voice  of  God — ^marked 
the  dividing  line  in  His  life.     With  such  credentials,  and 

^  Acts  X.  87,  38.    Davidton'9  Tischendorf. 
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such  endowments,  His  call  as  the  Messiah  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  We  know  nothing  of  His  spiritual  history-while 
at  Nazareth,  beyond  the  fact  that  His  thonghts  expanded 
with  His  years,  for  His  "keeping  on  increasing  in  wisdom  "^ 
can  mean  nothing  less.  Presentiments  must  have  often  risen 
in  His  mind,  but  He  may  have  had  no  assurance  that  they 
were  trustworthy — ^for  His  Divine  nature  is  a  mystery — ^tiU 
formally  "  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  power." 
After  His  baptism,^  we  can  readily  fancy  Him,  during  His 
stay  at  the  Jordan,  listening  intently  to  the  preaching  of 
John,  and  watching  the  excited  multitudes,  till  the  convic- 
tion forced  itself  upon  Him,  that  the  Law  could  no  longer 
be  the  channel  of  salvation  to  the  sin-stricken,  repentant 
crowds.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  words  of  the  Heavenly 
Voice,  would  confirm  this  conviction,  and  make  it  for  ever 
certain  that  the  path  into  which  John  was  introducing  his 
converts,  could  not,  of  itself,  lead  to  the  fulness  of  truth 
and  abiding  peace  of  heart.  The  opened  heavens  revealed  a 
new  relation  of  God  to  man,  which  must  be  proclaimed ;  and 
in  the  holy  symbol  of  the  dove — ^the  pledge  in  Noah's  day 
that  wrath  had  turned  to  mercy — ^the  chosen  emblem  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  a  vivid  lesson  was  given  that  peace  could  be 
won  back  to  the  troubled  soxil,  and  the  soul  itself  renewed, 
only  by  the  soft  and  gentle  influence  of  heavenly  grace.  Set 
apart,  by  so  august  a  consecration,  as  God's  anointed,  the 
regeneration  of  the  race,  and  the  reconciliation  of  earth  and 
heaven,  were  henceforth  entrusted  to  His  hands.  He  had, 
till  now,  been  silent ;  but  forthwith  began  to  proclaim  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  no  longer,  as  John  had  taught,  near 
at  hand,  but  had  already  come,'  and  at  once  assumed  and 
exercised  the  highest  kingly  authority,  as  its  Head ;  *  work- 
ing miracles  as  a  proof  of  His  superhuman  dignity ;  '^  bearing 
Himself  in  the  Temple  as  in  His  Father's  House ;  ^  discours- 
ing, as  the  Messiah,  with  Nicodemus.^  He  even  took  to 
Himself,  from  this  time,  the  name  of  "  The  Son  of  Man "  * 
derived  from  the  vision  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,'  and  universally  accepted  from  that  source,  as  the 
symbol  of  Messianic  rank.  His  baptismal  consecration  was 
forthwith  followed  by  His  taking  His  place  as  king  in  the 
new  theocracy;   ruling,  and  legislating,  and  displaying  all 

'  Luke  ii.  62.  '  Acts  z.  88.    See  Ewald*s  Christus,  pp.  256  ff. 

'  John  iiL  6.  *  John  i.  61.  •  John  ii.  1.  •  John  ii.  13. 

7  John  iii  1.  "  John  i.  61.  •  Dan.  tu.  13. 
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kingly  poTrer  and  dignity,  henceforth,  as  the  Messiah  of  God 
— Himself  Divine. 

His  baptism  was,  thus,  the  birth-honr  of  Christianity, 
Crowds  sunk  in  national  and  spiritual  degradation,  thronged 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  roused  by  the  new  £lias  to  a  sense 
of  their  wants,  but  left  to  expectancy  for  their  future  satis- 
faction. They  longed  for  a  last  needful  word,  but  John  was 
unable  to  add  it.  He  could  speak  of  the  approach  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  but  ho  was  only  its  herald,  and  could  not 
act  as  its  head,  for  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  give  it  life  and 
form,  was  yet  to  come.  His  work  was  a  mighty  movement, 
with  no  adequate  end :  his  converts  a  mighty  host,  without  a 
watchword ;  his  exhortations  excited  a  deep  yearning,  which 
they  left  unsatisfied.  Such  a  spectacle  must  have  stirred  the 
soul  of  Jesus  to  its  lowest  depths.  Even  before  His  instal- 
lation as  the  Messiah,  He  must  have  pondered  the  condition 
of  His  people,  and  longed,  with  all  the  love  of  His  Divine 
nature,  to  heal  their  troubles.  It  must  have  been  so  even 
in  Nazareth.  The  investiture  at  the  Jordan  only  stamped 
with  heavenly  approval  the  purposes  that  had  been  ripening 
in  His  breast  from  His  earliest  years.  We  cannot  think  of 
one  like  Jesus,  so  profoundly  religious,  and  so  divinely  com- 
passionate, as  at  any  time  indifEerent  to  the  supreme  question 
of  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  The  days  and  nights 
passed,  in  later  years,  in  solitary  prayer,  in  the  wilderness 
or  in  the  mountains,  were,  doubtless,  only  the  repetition  of 
far  earlier  communings  with  His  Father,  and  with  His  own 
soxil.  But  the  Divine  certainty  ;  the  imperative  signal,  that 
He  should  rise  and  gird  Himself  to  the  mighty  task  of  win- 
ning back  the  world  to  God ;  the  awful  summons  for  which 
He  waited  with  hushed  stillness.  He  first  read  in  the  sights 
and  revelations  of  the  Jordan  baptism.  The  heavenly  con- 
secration was  the' Divine  sanction  of  His  long-cherished  but 
dimly  realized  purpose.  The  accompaniments  of  His  baptism 
made  Him  the  head  of  the  new  spiritual  theocracy,  and  laid 
on  Him  the  burden  of  giving  Himself  wholly  to  its  establish- 
ment. 

Everything  around  corroborated  the  indications  of  the 
heavenly  vision.  The  events  predicted  as  inaugurating  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  were  realizing  themselves  before  Him, 
for  had  not  EHas  come  again,  in  the  person  of  John,  and  had 
not  the  nation  consecrated  itself,  in  preparation  for  the  Mes- 
siah ?  He,  only,  was  wanting,  whom  the  times  themselves 
could  not  give :  the  CoMiya  One,  who  should  set  up,  in  its 
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fulness,  the  Divine  Kingdom  already  begun.  No  wondet 
that  John,  as  he  daily  announced  both  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Messiah,  with  unwavering  faith,  and  searched  each  group 
that  came  before  him,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  last,  the  chosen 
of  God,  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  settled  and  clear  conviction  on 
Jesus,  as  Him  for  whom  he  was  looking.  The  attitude  of  the 
Baptist  towards  Him,  was  a  corroboration  of  all  the  rest. 
His  own  consciousness  of  being  the  Eternal  Son  of  God ;  the 
spectacle  before  Him;  the  longings  of  His  pity  and  holy 
love ;  the  wants  of  the  times ;  and,  above  all,  the  voice  and 
sign  from  Heaven,  made  it  clear,  that  "  lowly  in  heart "  as 
He  was.  He  was  nevertheless  the  Messiah. 

The  earliest  chapters  of  the  Gospels  show  with  what 
majestic  fulness  and  dignity  the  Saviour  rose  to  the  height 
of  this  great  commission.  Recognising  John  /as  a  noble 
servant  of  God,  He  yet  took  His  place,  from  the  first,  above 
him.  John  stayed  behind  in  his  Jewish  limitations,  leaving 
the  great  work  imperfect,  but  Jesus  from  the  beginning 
stood  a  King  over  the  souls  of  men,  dispensing  promises, 
scattering  heavenly  gifts,  calming  fears,  satisfying  the  crav- 
ings of  the  heart,  raising  an  invisible  and  deathless  kingdom 
in  the  human  spirit,  and  bearing  Himself  as»  at  once,  God 
and  man. 

It  is,  of  course,  wholly  beyond  us  to  conceive  the  mental 
struggle  implied  in  such  a  position,  when  it  first  opeiied  before 
our  Lord.  It  committed  Him  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
Prince  of  Darkness ;  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  the 
spotless  Lamb  of  God;  to  withstand  the  opposition  and 
hatred  of  men,  their  indifference,  mockery,,  misconception, 
and  insensibility  of  heart ;  to  endure,  in  fact,  the  life,  and  at 
last  to  die  the  death,  of  a  martyr.  Still  more,  it  opened 
before  Him  an  awful  isolation  as  the  one  Holy  Being  in  a 
sinful  world ;  a  fact  which  might  well  fill  a  nature  like  His, 
of  trembling  sensibility  and  loving  tenderness,  with  over- 
powering emotion.  No  wonder  it  is  said  He  was  driven 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.  The  mind  needs  calmly 
to  survey  the  ground,  and  gird  itself  up  to  its  task,  planning 
its  efforts,  and  guarding  against  failure,  before  entering  on 
any  great  enterprise,  and  He  was  '^  in  all  things  like  Hia 
brethren."  It  is  in  retirement,  and  sacred  communion  with 
God  and  one's  own  soul,  that  we  refresh  ourselves  for  our 
greatest  tasks.  lib  was  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mpiintains 
that  Moses  prepared  himself  for  the  work  of  creating  a 
people  for  God.     The  Baptist  came  from  the  inld^rn^ss  to 
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enter  on  hia  work  as.  a  Reformer;  and  St.  Paul,  after  hiB 
conversion,  secluded  himself  for  three  years,  no  one  knows 
whither,  to  make  ready  for  his  commission  to  the  nations. 
The  wilderness,  with  its  sacred  quiet  and  seclusion,  was 
alone  fitted  for  the  retirement  of  Jesus. 

To  what  part  He  withdrew  Himself  is  not  stated,  but 
St.  Mark  adds  the  vivid  note  that  He  was  "  with  the  wild 
beasts,"  ^  which  excludes  the  idea  of  even  scattered  human 
population.  In  this  vast  and  lonelj  chamber  of  meditation 
and  prayer  He  remained  for  forty  days,  in  intense  concen- 
tration of  soul  on  the  work  before  Him.  To  be  alone  was  to 
have  eveiy  thought  rise  in  turn :  to  have  human  weakness 
plead  for  indulgence,  and  human  fears  counsel  safety.  Nor 
could  He  escape  graver  trials.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  had, 
doubtless,  often  before  attempted  to  overcome  Him,  for  "He 
was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are."  ^  It  was  meet  that 
the  Anointed  of  God  should  be  put  to  the  test.  The  struggles 
through  which  the  soul  comes  to  clearness,  power,  and 
decision,  are  themselves  temptations,  for  they  imply  that 
the  mind  has  not  yet  emerged  into  the  calmness  of  settled 
triumph.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Jesus  escaping  suggestions 
to  have  entertained  which  would  have  been  fatal..  Tempta- 
tions must  needs  enter  the  firmest  and  holiest  soul,  else  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  tempted  at  all.  They  are  the  more  in- 
evitable the  greater  the  task  to  be  undertaken,  and  serve 
the  high  end  of  separating  it  from  possible  error.  To  let 
Satan  do  his  worst  was  the  needful  preliminary  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  for  success  or  failure  at  the  first 
step  determined  the  future. 

The  specific  temptations  recorded  in  the  Gospels  belong  to 
the  last  days  of  our  Lord's  seclusion,  for,  as  the  culmination  of 
Satan's  assaults,  they  wei'e  subtly  reserved  till  nature  was 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  power  of  resistance  weakest. 
But,  though  critical  hours  in  life  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  especially  times  of  temptation,  an  existence,  like  ours, 
which  is  a  constant  choice  between  good  and  evil,  is,  through- 
out, a  probation.  We  know  little  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
cannot  say  how  far  our  actions  are  determined  for  evil  by 
ourselves,  or  how  far  active  Satanic  influences  may  affect  us ; 
for,  as  in  our  better,  so  in  our  guilty  acts,  the  mind  is  con- 
scious of  a  deliberate  freedom  of  will.  Like  Adam,  we  feel 
that  we  are  "  sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall." 

»  Mark  i.  IS.  «  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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Our  character  is  but  the  stamp  on  our  sonls  of  tKe  free 
choice  of  good  or  evil  we  liave  made  throngh  life.  From 
childhood  to  the  grave,  the  road  is  open  to  ns  all,  on  either 
side,  from  the  straight  path  of  right.  Nor  are  the  only 
failures  those  of  open  act.  The  soul  is,  in  itself,  a  world, 
and  evil  thoughts  count  as  acts  with  the  Eternal,  if  not  at 
once  repelled.  Yet  they  must  rise  at  every  moment,  for 
the  choice  of  right  implies  freedom  to  choose  the  opposite. 
Milton  is  true  to  nature  when  he  makes  Satan  tell  the 
Saviour  that  he  had  heard  the  angels'  song  at  Bethlehem, 
and — 

**  From  that  time  seldom  have  I  ceased  to  eye 
Thy  infanoy,  thy  childhood,  and  thy  youth, 
Thy  manhood  last,  thongh  yet  in  private  bred."  ^ 

"  He  was  a  child,  and  grew  in  the  grace  and  faculties 
of  His  nature,  like  another  child,  into  mature  manhood, 
struggling  with  the  temptations,  and  spoiling  the  tempters 
of  each  stage  of  life.*'*  The  probation  of  the  desert  was 
only  an  outburst,  more  than  usually  violent,  of  that  which 
had  attended  Him,  all  through,  as  a  condition  of  His 
humanity. 

There  are,  however,  supreme  moments  of  trial,  victory  in 
which  decides  the  colour  of  our  life,  and  breaks  the  force  of 
future  temptations  in  the  same  directions,  and  such  was  that 
of  the  wilderness  retirement.  It  is  part  of  the  discipline  of 
God,  to  make  His  servants  perfect  through  suffering,  and 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  ideal  of  humanity,  could  not  be  made 
an  exception.  Retirement  was  indispensable  for  preparation. 
He  needed  to  survey  His  great  commission  in  all  its  aspects, 
to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  it  out, 
and  realize  the  difficulties  and  dangers  He  had  to  expect. 
The  transition  from  the  life  of  Nazareth — ^private,  calm,  con- 
templative, unknown,  industrious  in  a  lowly  vocation — to 
that  of  a  public  teacher,  and,  still  more,  of  the  Messiah  sent 
from  God,  raised  a  multitude  of  thoughts  which  hurried  Him 
away  to  solitude,  and  made  Him  forget,  for  the  time,  even 
the  wants  of  nature. 

In  this  commotion  of  the  bosom,  conflicting  resolutions 
and  courses  must  have  readily  been  suggested.  Even 
in  the  Scriptures,  opposite  characteristics  of  the  Messiah 
might  seem  to  present  themselves.     The  future  Saviour  wa« 


*  Par,  Regained,  iv.  607-509. 
*  Irving  on  the  Temptation,  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  194. 
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pictured  intone  page  as  trixunpluiig ;  in  another,  as  lowly 
and  suffering.  Man  was  to  earn  Ms  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  but  Israel  had  been  fed  with  manna,  miraculously 
supplied.  Angels  were  promised  to  protect  the  servants  of 
God,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  tempt  the  Divine  goodness. 
The  world  was  promised  to  the  friend  of  God,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mark  of  true  godliness  was  humility.^ 

Moreover,  had  not  Moses  been  appointed  by  God  as  the 
Lawgiver  of  Israel  P  Had  not  the  constitution  of  the  nation 
as  a  theocracy,  with  its  Temple  service  and  sacrifices,  been 
divinely  instituted  ?  Had  not  a  chosen  priesthood  been  set 
apart  by  God,  and  were  not  the  promises  of  life  and  pros- 
perity linked  with  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ?  Was 
not  the  promised  Saviour  described  in  Scripture  as  a  Boyal 
Hero,  who  would  restore  the  glory  and  power  of  the  House 
of  David,  and  as  a  Conqueror  and  Buler  of  the  nations  ? 

Such  thoughts  must  not  only  have  raised  temptations  and 
disturbance  in  the  mind  of  Jesus:  they  necessitated  His 
breaking  away  utterly  from  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
Scripture  current  in  His  day,  and  forced  Him  to  take  a  posi- 
tion of  direct  antagonism,  as  regarded  it,  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  Babbis,  and  of  the  dominant  Jewish  schools.  There 
was,  thus,  no  other  way  than  to  separate  Himself  in  spirit  from 
the  theocracy,  and  prepare  for  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  nation.  He  must  take  a 
position,  inconceivably  painful  to  a  lowly  and  pure  soul  like 
His,  exposing  Himself  to  the  appearance  of  sinning  against 
God,  and  of  wilful  disobedience  to  His  ordained  representa- 
tives. On  the  one  hand.  He  had  before  Him  the  allurements 
of  a  career  of  success  and  honour,  with  wealth,  power,  and 
fame ;  on  the  other,  He  would  be  branded  as  criminal  and 
blasphemous,  and  gain  only  shame,  poverty,  and  death.  But 
through  all  these  clouds.  His  spirit,  like  the  sun,  held  on  in 
its  triumphant  course,  to  emerge  in  full  glory,  and  scatter 
them  from  its  path.  **--i 

It  was  clear  that  the  theocracy  had  served  its  day,  andj 
could  not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  great  work  Jesus  was 
to  inaugurate.  Beligion  had  outgrown  it,  and  demanded 
something  loftier,  more  spiritual  and  more  universal,  and 
this  Jesus  had  come  to  supj^y.  Instead  of  forms  and  out- 
ward precepts,  He  was  about  to  announce  the  grand  con- 

^  Dent.  Tiii.  3.   Ps.  xoi.  11.   Dent.  vi.  16.   Gen.  xvii.  6.   Deut.  yi.  13 ; 
X.  12,  20  ;  ziii.  4. 
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ception  of  a  new  Eingdom  of  God — a  kingdom  in  wMcIi  tKe 
heart  wonld  be  supreme.  Winning  that  over  to  God  and  hoK- 
ness,  he  wonld,  by  it,  transform  man  into  the  image  of  God, 
and  earth  into  that  of  heaven.  His  reign  was  to  be  that  of 
holy  love  in  the  breast,  instead  of  a  worthless  service  of  rites 
and  forms.  The  grandenr  of  such  an  ideal  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  realize.  Till  then,  outward  priesthoods,  local 
temples,  the  slaying  of  sacrifices,  pompous  rites  and  cere- 
monial law  had  been  deemed  essential.  But  the  consecration 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of 
mankind,  made  the  whole  obsolete,  as  incompatible  with  a 
universal  religion.  No  wonder  His  soul  was  well-nigh  over- 
powered. He  must  stand  alone  against  the  world;  must 
pass  sentence  on  all  its  religious  wisdom,  and  must  create 
a  new  world  of  spiritual  thought.  The  ffrand  originality  of 
soul  which  this  required,  if  we  may  use  tiie  word  without  ir- 
reverence, has  nothing  approaching  it  in  the  history  of  ourracgj^/ 

So  vast  a  conception  must  have  raised  endless  questions, 
doubts,  and  struggles,  the  more  it  was  pondered,  and  the 
more  all  it  involved  was  perceived.  But  a  lofty  spiritual 
nature  like  His  must  have  raised  Him  wholly  above  all  the 
human  littlenesses  which  turn  the  soul  from  great  undertak- 
ings. The  thought  of  self-preservation,  in  the  prospect  of 
immeasurable  danger,  would  not  affect  Him.  He,  who  when 
commxming  with  God  forgot  hunger  and  thirst,  and  taught 
that  to  be  ready  to  lose  one's  life  ^  was  a  fundamental  con- 
dition of  interest  in  the  Divine  kingdom,  had  no  craven 
thoughts  of  His  own  safety. 

He  was  infinitively  above  every  consideration  of  personal 
interest.  Neither  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor  the  delights  or 
duties  of  His  great  work,  could  make  Him  value  life  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  them.  Even  at  the  approach  of  death  the 
only  regret  that  escapes  Him  is  that  He  leaves  His  disciples. 
The  tenderly  human  shadow  that  passed  over  His  soil  at 
jGfethsemane  and  Calvary,  was  but  the  inevitable  tribute  to^ 
human  weakness,  which  all  must  yield.  The  greatness  of 
His  task  alone  weighed  Him  down.  He  stood  single  against 
spiritual  and  worldly  powers,  against  a  people  who,  from 
the  days  of  Moses  to  the  last  prophet,  had  shown  themselves 
lukewarm,  obstinate,  and  slow  to  move,  capricious,  fretful, 
and  spiritually  dead.  The  revival,  under  tfohn,  Kke  many 
before,  promised  to  be  a  mere  fire  of  thorns. 

^  Luke  zrii.  83. 
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Even  what  we  may  call  the  details  of  His  great  work  must 
have  weighed  heavily  on  Jesus,  in  these  momentous  weeks. 
Milton  makes  Him  wander  far  into  the  depths  of  the  desert — 

"  MasiDg  and  much  revolving  in  His  breast, 
How  best  the  mighty  work  He  might  begin 
Of  Savioiir  to  manHnd,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  His  God-like  office,  now  mature.*'  ^ 

The  popular  Jewish  belief  that  the  Messiah  would  be  an 
earthly  king,  found  no  response  in  His  bosom,  and  this,  in 
itself,  darkened  His  future. 

He  had  seen  the  pressure  put  by  the  Rabbis  on  John,  to 
force  him  to  their  side.  Would  not  His  own  opposition  to 
them  cause,  at  least,  indifference  and  neglect ;  perhaps,  even 
hatred  ?  He  could  only  be  a  spiritual  Saviour ;  they  wished 
a  political.  He  had  no  ambition,  and  contemned  earthly 
power.  Even  if  the  people  refused  to  hear,  He  must  still 
witness  to  the  truth.  Then,  should  His  kingdom  be  raised 
by  human  agency,  or  by  the  arm  of  God  ?  Might  not  the 
Almighty  think  it  meet  to  overthrow  all  opposition  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  Kome,  and  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and 
establish  the  new  Divine  kingdom  by  irresistible  force  ?  But 
He  was  not  led  away  by  such  suggestions,  however  speciouB. 
Discarding  all  thought  of  playing  a  great  part  among 
men.  He  chose  lowliness  and  obscurity  for  Himself,  and  the 
smallest  beginnings  for  His  kingdom,  letting  it  win  its  way 
slowly  by  the  conquest  of  single  souls,  as  was  demanded  by 
its  very  nature.  It  was  to  rest  on  loyalty  and  love,  which 
must  rise  spontaneously  in  individual  breasts.  Success  and 
results  were  only  subordinate.  His  work  lay  clear  before 
Him :  to  live  and  to  die  as  the  Lamb  of  God — ^the  incarnation 
of  infinite  love,  attracting  humanity  by  its  holy  charms ;  His 
life  an  example,  His  death  an  atonement. 

This  was  the  great  result  of  His  long,  secluded,  wilderness 
retirement.  He  had  surveyed  the  whole  ground :  had  com- 
muned much  with  His  own  thoughts,  and,  above  all,  with 
His  Father,  and  came  back  to  the  world  again  in  victorious 
serenity,  to  proclaim  Himself  as  coming  in  the  name  of  God, 
with  no  lingering  fear  of  His  task,  or  of  any  spiritual  or 
human  opposition. 

The  mental  struggle  of  these  weeks  must,  in  any  case, 
have  been  intense ;  but.  it  bQcame  unspeakably  harder  by  the 
presence  of  the  powers  of  evil,  who  sought  to  overcome  Him 

>  Par.  Regained,  i.  185-188. 
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face  to  face;  Nor  is  this  only  metaphor.  Jesns,  Himself, 
always  assigns  temptation  to  the  direct  action  of  evil  spirits 
on  the  sonl.  A  snbtle  and  mighty  personality  is  always  pre- 
supposed, mling  a  mysterions  kingdom  of  evil,  from  which 
he  can  only  be  cast  out  when  bonnd  by  one  stronger  than 
himself.^  As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  proclaimed  that  He  had  come 
to  destroy  the  power  of  this  great  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
and,  throughout  all  His  ministry,  constantly  assailed  his 
kingdom,  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed,  as,  at  this 
time.  He  bound  and  subdued  Satan  himself.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  outward  and  corporeal 
presence  of  the  arch-enemy.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as 
visible,  except  when  Jesus  saw  him  fall,  as  lightning,  from 
heaven.  He  is  invisible  when  he  tempts  us,  which  we  know 
he  does,  for  he  deceives  the  whole  world,^  and  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  he  was  present  otherwise  with  our 
Lord,  than  by  raising  suggestions  in  His  sinless  mind.  To 
act  upon  the  thoughts  may  have  been  the  mode  of  Satan's 
attack,  with  Christ  as  with  ourselves. 

The  three  instances  of  the  great  enemy's  attempts,  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  illustrate  the  subtlety  of  his  advances.  Worn 
with  hunger,  Christ  is  approached  with  the  suggestion  that 
if,  indeed,  He  were  what  He  claimed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God, 
it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  suffer  as  He  did,  when  by  a 
word  He  might  command  that  the  stones  of  the  desert  around 
Him  should  be  made  bread.  To  possess  unlimited  power  for^ 
specific  ends,-  and  refrain  from  using  it  to  our  own  advantage, 
even  in  a  pressing  and  apparently  innocent  case,  is  an  ideal 
of  virtue  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  in  any  ordinarj^ 
man.  No  temptation  is  more  difficult  to  resist  than  the 
prompting  to  do  what  seems  needful  for  self-preservation, 
when  abundant  means  are  in  our  hands.  But  Jesus  did  not, 
for  a  moment,  allow  Himself  to  question  His  duty.  The 
miraculous  gifts  newly  conferred  on  Him,  had  been  given, 
not  for  His  private  use,  but  for  the  glory  of  His  Father ; 
not  as  a  human  convenience,  but  as  spiritual  aids  in  His 
work  as  the  Messiah.  As  a  man.  He  was  dependent  on  the 
care  and  love  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  use  His  miracu- 
lous powers  as  the  Messiah,  for  His  personal  benefit,  would 
be  to  take  Himself  out  of  His  Father's  hands,  and  to  show 
distrust  of  Hi  a  loving  care.  But  His  sublime  trust  in  the 
infinite  goodness  and  power  of  God  repelled  the  temptation. 

^  Matt.  xu.  25.    Luke  xi.  17.  *  Matt.  ziii.  29.         *  Bev.  ziL  9. 
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God  liad  bronglit  Him  liither,  and  would  bring  Him  thence. 
Bread  was  not  the  only  means  by  which  Hb  could  snpporfc 
Him.  His  word  could  create  what  means  He  pleased. 
Others  had  been  preserved  by  Him  in  unforeseen  ways.  The 
tribes  in  the  wilderness  had  been  fed  by  manna.  Moses  and 
Elijah  had  been  sustained  in  the  desert,  though  bread  was 
wanting.  It  was  not  for  Him  to  think  Himself  forgotten, 
and  to  take  His  life  into  His  own  hands,  as  if  unsafe  in 
Gfod's.  He  would  wait  till  HB  gave  Him  what  He  chose,  in 
the  way  that  pleased  Him. 

The  second  temptation,  following  the  order  in  the  third 
Gospel,  was  no  less  subtle.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  as 
then  understood,  and  as  Jesus,  no  doubt,  had  from  youth 
been  taught,  was  to  be  an  universal  temporal  dominion.  In 
the  solitude  of  the  desert — His  mind  filled  with  the  thought 
of  His  mysterious  consecration  as  Gk)d's  Anointed — ^the 
thought  was  insinuated  by  the  great  enemy,  that  He  might 
well  ponder  what  course  to  pursue.  On  one  hand,  the  path 
led  to  supreme  honour  and  unequalled  glory.  Had  not  the 
Psalmist  himself  spoken  of  the  princes  of  the  earth  as  subject 
to  the  Messiah,  and  did  not  the  prophet  say  that  the  Gentiles 
should  come  to  His  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  His 
rising,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  be  brought  to 
Him  ?  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  way  led  through  shame, 
poverty,  neglect,  derision,  insult,  and  suffering,  in  all  proba- 
bility to  an  ignominious  death.  To  ordinary  minds,  the  dream 
of  ambition  and  splendour  would  have  shone  with  incon- 
ceivable attractions  against  such  a  background.  But  it  was 
not  left  to  mere  vague  suggestions.  By  that  mysterious 
power  which  spirit  hisis  of  acting  upon  spirit,  the  adversary 
raised,  within  £he  soul  of  Jesus,  a  vision  the  most  seductive, 
to  enforce  his  subtlety.  It  seemed  as  if  the  desert  vanished 
from  around  Him,  and  that  the  tomptor  and  tempted  One 
stood  together  on  a  high  mountain,  from  whose  top  the 
kindled  fancy  appeared  to  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory.  Milton  paints  the  vision  with  matohless 
power.2  Fair  rivers,  winding  through  rich  pastures  and 
fertile  corn-fields ;  huge  cities,  high  towered,  the  seats  of 
mightiest  monarchies;  regions  beyond  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  to  the  east,  and  far  as  Rome  to  the  west.  Did 
not  the  prophets  say  that  the  rightful  Sovereign  of  all  this 
was  God's  Messiah  ? 

»  Isaiah  Ix.  1,  5.  «  Par,  Begained,  ill.  261  flf. 
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But  if  so, — ^the  foul  stiggestioii  continued, — ^how  was  tMs 
world-wide  empire,  in  which,  as  God's  Anointed,  He  might 
reign  in  righteousness,  blessing  the  nations,  and  filling  the 
earth  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  be  gained?  Great 
enterprises  need  great  means.  He  was  unknown,  without 
friends,  of  humble  birth,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  bred 
up  in  poverty  in  a  Galilaean  village.  Why  not  put  Himself 
at  the  head  of  His  nation,  which  was  ready  to  follow  Him 
if  He  displayed  His  glory,  and  lead  them  against  the  heathen, 
using  His  Divine  power  to  shatter  all  opposition  ?  Had  not 
God  of  old  divided  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  to  make  a  path  for 
His  people,  led  by  His  prophet  ?  Had  He  not  rebuked  kings 
for  their  sake  ?  Had  He  not  promised  that  the  enemies  of 
His  Anointed  should  be  made  His  footstool,  and  that  He 
Himself  would  be  at  His  right  hand,  in  the  day  of  "^^a  wrath, 
to  make  Him  reign  over  the  heathen,  and  smite  the  people 
of  many  lands  ?  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  temptation  more  difficult  to 
resist.  Feeling  that,  as  the  Messiah,  He  was  destined  to 
universal  monarchy,  and  conscious  that  His  rule  would  be  the 
happiness  of  the  world ;  supported,  apparently,  by  the  voice 
of  prophets  speaking  for  God,  in  the  use  of  force  to  establish 
this  heavenly  empire,  and  Himself  instinct  with  miraculous 
power  which  would  make  resistance  vain,  it  might  seem  as 
if  He  could  hardly  resist  the  suggestion.  Judas  the  Gralilsean 
had  risen  thus  a  few  years  before;  and  his  memory  was 
revered.  But  Satan  spread  his  subtlest  temptations  in  vain. 
With  the  self-restraint  becoming  a  sinless  nature,  Christ 
resisted  the  dazzling  vision.  Deliberately  rejecting  the 
thought  of  basing  His  empire  on  force ;  He  chose,  with  a  lofty 
grandeur  of  soul,  to  found  it  on  the  love,  rather  than  on  the 
fears  or  compelled  submission  of  manHnd.  Having  come, 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,  He  would  use 
His  miraculous  power  only  for  good  to  man  and  for  the  gloiy 
of  His  Father,  trusting  Himself  to  Him,  without  other  defence 
or  care  than  His  unfailing  wisdom  ajid  love.  The  heavenly 
gifts  He  held  should  never  be  employed  to  bring  merely 
personal  advantage  to  Himself.  As  a  man.  He  was,  and 
would  remain,  meek  and  lowly ;  His  gifts  as  Messiah  would 
be  used  only  for  spiritual  ends. 

Milton,  with  striking  force,  has  represented  Him  as  saying — 

"  Viotorioua  deeds 
»  Ps.  ex.  1,  2,  6,  6. 
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Flamed  in  Ky  heArt,  heroio  acts — one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Boman  yoke ; 
Men  to  subdue  and  quell,  o*er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power, 
Till  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored : 
Tet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heayenly,  first 
By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts. 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear."  ^ 

From  first  to  last,  Jesns  refused  to  exercise  His  superna- 
tural power  to  establish  His  kingdom  by  outward  means, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  because  of  His  persistent  refusal  to  do 
so  that  His  nation  rejected  Him.  Assent  to  the  temptation 
seemed  to  Him  like  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Prince  of  this 
world,  His  adversary,  for  force  and  yiolence  are  character- 
istics of  his  sway.  As  the  Prince  of  Peace,  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  strife.  The  temptation  lost  its  power  as 
He  uttered  the  words  "  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan,  for  it  is 
written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only 
shalt  thou  serve." 

He  had  now  been  tempted  by  hunger  and  by  ambition : 
there  remained  another  possible  opening  for  the  enemy; 
through  the  avenue  of  spiritual  pride.  Earthly  glory  had 
had  no  attractions  for  Him,  but  He  might  be  vain  of  His 
newly  acquired  Messiahship,  and  willing  to  display  His 
supernatural  powers  for  mere  empty  effect,  and  to  flatter 
His  own  self-love.  To  disguise  the  aim,  a  sacred  gloss  was 
at  hand.  Instead  of  evil — compliance  would  only  show,  in 
another  form,  that  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  by  which 
he  had  repelled  the  appeal  to  His  natural  wants.  The  arch 
magician  had  brought  before  the  eye  of  His  mind,  perhaps 
also  of  His  body,  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world.  He  had, 
before,  wrought  upon  the  natural  desire  there  is  in  all  men 
for  fame  and  dignity ;  but  the  vast  illusion  had  been  treated 
as  an  idle  show,  unworthy  of  regard.  Wonld  a  proposal, 
however,  to  inaugurate  His  Messiahship  by  what  would 
justify  His  utmost  claims,  be  as  firmly  turned  aside  ?  Jesus 
was  no  angel,  or  mere  spirit  without  human  desires.  It  was 
of  the  very  essence  of  His  being  to  be  touched  and  moved  by 
all  that  influences  men  at  large,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  at  once  to  vindicate  His  rank  and  authority, 
and  open  the  way  for  His  ministrations,  by  some  startling 
miracle^  No  place  was  so  well  fitted  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion as  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  and  no  spot  in  it  so  suitable 

^  Par,  Regained^  i.  215-223. 
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as  the  Temple,  the  centre  of  the  national  religion  and  the 
chosen  dwelling-place  of  God.  Milton  makes  Satan  bear  our 
Lord 

"  Orer  the  'wilderness,  and  o'er  the  plain ; 
Till,  ondemeath  them,  fair  Jerasalem, 
The  Holy  City,  lifted  high  her  towers. 
And  higher  yet  the  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topp'd  -with  golden  spires : 
There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,*  he  set 
The  Son  of  God." » 

Some  famous  spire  of  the  Temple  buildings  mnst  be  in- 
tended, though  we  are  no  longer  able  to  explain  the  allusion. 
It  may  be  it  was  some  pinnacle  of  the  great  three-aisled 
Royal  Porch,  which  ran  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
Temple  area,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  a  dizzy 
height.  Perhaps  it  was  the  season  of  one  of  the  great  feasts, 
when  countless  pilgrims  were  gathered  in  Jerusalem,  who 
would  carry  the  report  of  any  miraculous  display  throughout 
the  earth.'  That  the  suggestion  raised  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
to  glorify  His  office,  and  lighten  His  great  work,  by  an 
astounding  miracle,  might  seem  natural  and  specious,  is  only 
to  suppose  Him  human ;  and  that  it  should  take  the  form  of 
His  casting  Himself  down  from  an  airy  height,  to  alight  in 
the  distant  valley  beneath,  might  seem  no  less  so.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  conceive  of  a  bodily  translation  to  the  Temple 
roof :  the  true  place  of  temptation  is  the  soul,  in  which  all 
the  scenery  and  accessories  of  any  prospect  can  be  created  by 
the  imagination  in  a  moment.  To  make  it  more  attractive,  a 
text  of  Scripture  was  at  hand,  for  had  not  God  said,  **  He 
shall  give  ^s  angels  charge  concerning  Thee,  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  Thee  up  "  P  So  Shakespere  makes 
Richard  oi  Gloucester  twist  the  sacred  text — 

'*  But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil. 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  viUany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ ; 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  deyil." 

Bassanio's  words  never  had  a  more  fitting  application — 

**  In  religion  I 
What  damndd  error,  but  some  sober  brow  I 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text,  ' 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ?  " 

*  Par,  Regained,  iv.  543-560. 

'  Schleiermacher's  Predigten,  vol  iv.  p.  428-440. 
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Bnt  whatover  hope  the  great  enemy  may  have  had  in  thiB 
last  attempt  was  vain.  To  the  perfect  hnmility  of  Jesxus, 
any  idea  of  display  or  ostentation  had  no  charms ;  nor  conld 
He,  who  would  rather  bear  the  extreme  of  hunger  than  seem 
to  distrust  His  Heavenly  Father,  by  using  miraculous  power 
in  His  own  behalf,  be  for  a  moment  tempted  to  employ  it 
for  any  mere  personal  honour.  Nor,  moreover,  would  He 
dream  of  claiming  supernatural  aid  from  God  for  that  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  His  command.  Hia  promise  of  pro- 
tection vouchsafed  aid  only  when  the  danger  to  be  averted 
rose  in  the  discharge  of  prescribed  duty.  The  appeal  to 
spiritual  pride  or  vanity  fell  as  harmlessly  as  the  tempta- 
tions already  foiled.  It  had  been  whispered  to  the  soul  of 
Jesus,  as  the  vision  rose  before  Him — "  Go  and  cast  Thyself 
down :  is  it  not  written  that  the  angels  shall  bear  Thee  up  "  ? 
But  one  brief  sentence  turned  the  wizard  gold  to  dross — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Mysterious  in  some  aspects,  the  wilderness  retirement  of 
our  Lord,  with  its  fires  of  temptation,  putting  Him  to  the 
utmost  proof,  becomes  an  inevitable  passage  in  His'  life,  when 
'  we  think  of  Him  as  a  man  like  ourselves,  though  sinless. 
His  soul  could  reveal  its  beauty  only  by  victory  in  a  life-long 
struggle  with  temptation,  such  as  happens  to  us  all.  Nor 
can  we  think  of  a  Messiah,  who  should  draw  all  men  to  Him 
as  the  ideal  of  humanity,  treading  any  other  path  than  that 
allotted  to  His  brethren.  It  is  a  vital  error,  therefore,  to 
represent  these  temptations  as  mere  outward  pictures  of  the 
imagination,  playing  before  Him,  or  as  mere  emotions  of 
pleasure  or  aversion  which  left  His  will  unassailed,  and  were 
dissipated  or  quenched  in  a  moment,  on  their  rising.  It  is  no 
less  so  to  regard  them  as  mere  illusions  of  the  senses,  passing 
like  clouds  over  His  mind,  and  leaving  His  inner  being 
,  wholly  undisturbed. 

If  there  had  been  no  more  than  this,  there  could  have 
been  no  struggle,  no  pause  and  agony  of  soul — that  is,  no 
real  temptation.  The  Gospels  know  nothing  of  such  an  un- 
real probation.  They  show  us  temptations  throughout, 
plying  His  will,  and  seeking  to  paralyze  it,  even  to  the  length 
of  suggesting  a  withdrawal  from  His  work  as  the  Messiah. 
What  else  can  have  caused  His  prayers  and  supplications, 
with  strong  crying  and  tears,^  or  the  touching  outburst, 
"  Now  is  My  soul  troubled ;  and  what  shall  I  say  P    Father, 

"  Heb.  V.  7. 
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save  Me  from  this  Konr :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  imto  this 
honr."  ^  He  was  proved  and  tried,  from  His  youth  to  Greth- 
semane,  and,  like  ub,  might  have  yielded,  though,  in  fact, 
offering  a  transcendent  contrast  in  His  unbroken  victory  over 
all  temptation. 

The  episode  in  the  wilderness  was,  indeed,  more  subtle  in  its 
seductions  than  is  needed  for  grosser  natures  like  ours.  He 
had  to  repel,  as  evil,  what  to  others  might  have  seemed  the 
ideal  of  good.  It  was  no  irresolution,  from  pride,  or  vanity, 
or  fear,  that  troubled  Him  :  His  soul  was  oppressed  by  the 
greatness  of  His  Divine  oflBce ;  His  lowly  humility  was  like 
to  sink  under  its  burden.  With  us,  an  act  is  held  sinftd,  only 
when  it  is  distinctly  prohibited,  and  at  every  step  we  hesitate 
to  reject  where  there  seems  room  to  doubt.  With  Jesus  there 
was  no  such  waving  line  of  compromise.  To  deviate  from 
the  direct  command  of  God,  for  any  end,  however  holy,  was, 
to  Him,  a  sin.  The  contrast  of  Divine  and  human,  or  Satanic, 
rose  before  Him  with  such  a  clear  decision,  that  the  least 
divergence  from  the  express  letter  of  His  Father's  will  was 
instantly  rejected.  He  turned  away  from  what  the  noblest 
souls  before  Him  had  cherished  as  holy  visions,  as  from 
temptations  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  He  not  only  tri- 
umphed, but  showed,  in  His  perfect  obedience  to  His 
Heavenly  Father,  an  image  of  the  ideal  and  stainless  holiness 
required  from  us  all. 

This  Divine  purity,  inflexible,  unswerving,  moving  ever 
directly  forward,  acknowledging  only  The  Bight, — ^rejecting 
all  else ;  and  finding  peace  only  in  complete,  loving  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  rests  with  unique  glory  over  all  the 
life  of  Jesus,  but  especially  over  His  temptation  in  the  desert. 
It  gives  the  supreme  beauty  to  His  life,  and  was  its  strength 
and  power.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  where  all  was  thus 
simplified:  where  only  God,  or  the  world  and  the  devil, 
beckoned  onwards. 

Through  life,  as  in  the  wilderness,  His  choice  was  in- 
stinctive and  instantaneous,  between  Ctod  and  sin.  Gtx>d 
and  evil  were,  to  Him,  light  and  darkness,  and  it  was  vain 
to  tempt  Him  even  te  approach  the  cloudy,  doubtful,  divid- 
ing line.  The  desert  had  served  its  purpose.  The  crisis  Ead 
passed.  Yielding  Himself  inte  the  hands  of  God,  His 
spiritual  struggle  was  exchanged  for  the  joys  of  angel  minis- 
tration. 

^  John  zii.  27.    Compare  Luke  zii.  50.    Matt.  xxvi.  89. 
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THE  BETUBN  FBOM  THE  WILDEBNESS. 

ri  1HB  seclusion  of  Jesus  ii^the  desert  had  been  tlie  tnming 
-*-  point  in  His  life.  When  He  left  Nazareth  to  visit  John, 
He  was  a  Immble  Galilssan  villager.  He  returned,  the  con- 
secrated Messiah,  no  longer  oppressed  by  the  responsibilities 
and  difficulties  of  His  great  office,  but  ready  to  come  before 
Israel  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Saviour  at  this  momentous  point  in  His  career  ?  We  know 
that  He  was  still  in  the  glory  of  early  manhood,  but  can  we 
realize  Him  more  closely  ? 

It  is  fatal  to  the  hope  of  a  reliable  portrait,  that  the  Jewish 
horror  of  images  as  idolatrous,  extended  to  the  likeness  of 
the  human  face  or  form.  No  hint  of  Christ's  appearance  is 
given  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  early  Church,  in  the 
absence  of  all  guiding  facts,  had  to  fall  back  on  imagination. 
Itself  sorely  oppressed,  it  naturally  pictured  its  Founder 
through  the  medium  of  its  own  despondency.  Had  He  been 
an  illustrious  Roman  or  Greek,  the  Grecian  love  of  beauty 
would,  doubtless,  have  credited  an  ideal  of  faultless  per- 
fection ;  but  in  its  first,  dark  years,  the  sorely-tried  Church 
fancied  their  Lord's  visage  and  form  as  **  marred  more  than 
those  of  other  men,"  i  and  that  He  must  have  had  no  attrac- 
tions of  personal  beauty.*  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  Hirn  as 
without  beauty  or  attractiveness,  and  of  mean  appearance.* 
Clement  of  Alexandria  •  describes  Him  as  of  an  uninviting 
appearance,  and  almost  repulsive.^  Tertullian  *  says  He  had 
not  even  ordinary  human  beauty,  far  less  heavenly .*  Origen* 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  He  was  **  small  in  body  and  de- 
formed, as  well  as  low-born,"*  and  that  "  His  only  beauty 

1  Isa.  lii.  14.  s  Isa.  Iziii.  3. 

*  Died  about  A.i>.  220.    Jacobin  in  Hergog, 
^  Born  about  ▲.!>.  160.    Died  about  246. 
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was  in  His  soul  and  life."  About  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Christian  Gnostics,  who  had  not  such  an  antipathy  to 
heathen  art,  began  to  make  likenesses  of  Him  of  another 
type,  in  paintings,  gems,  or  metal,  and  small  statnes  of  Him, 
which  they  crowned  and  honoured  in  the  heathen  fashion. 
The  features  were  said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  portrait, 
fancifully  thought  to  have  been  taken  by  order  of  Pilate. 
The  ideal,  however,  prevailed  more  and  more,  for  the  half- 
heathen  sects  who  used  these  likenesses  had  the  Greek  feel- 
ing that  the  gods  must  needs  be  divinely  beautiful.  In  the 
thml  century  the  conception  thus  invented  found  its  way 
into  the  private  chapel  of  the  emperor  Severus,^  by  the  side 
of  illustrious  kings  and  emperors,  and  of  "  the  holy  souls,"  of 
Abraham,  Orpheus,  ApoUonius,  and  other  worthies.*  It  is 
possible  that  d^rading  caricatures  of  Jesus,  which  had 
become  common  among  the  heathen,  led  to  this  nobler  con- 
ception of  His  beauty.' 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism  found  a 
partial  revenge  in  the  footing  gained  in  the  Church  for 
a  more  kindly  estimate  of  what  had  now  lost  its  religious 
power.  The  first  Christian  art  bearing  on  Jesus — ^that  of 
the  catacombs — ^was,  however,  purely  symbolical.  The  figure 
of  a  fish  stood  for  His  name,  from  the  significance  of  the 
letters  in  the  Greek  word  for  one  of  the  finny  race,'  or  He 
was  represented  by  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  or  of  a  shepherd. 
After  a  time,  the  further  ideal  of  a  teacher  of  mankind  was 
added,  and,  gradually,  in  the  fourth  century,  He  was  pic- 
tured as  a  child,  after  which  it  was  an  easy  step  to  portray 
Him  on  the  Cross.  With  the  general  introduction  of  such 
likenesses,  the  idea  of  any  repulsive  appearance  was  neces- 
sarily irreconcilable.  Eusebius,  of  CJaesarea,*  describes  a 
statue  which  he  himself  saw  at  Panias,  or  Caesarea  Philippi, 
the  reputed  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  woman  who  was 
healed  of  the  issue  of  blood.  "  At  the  gates  of  her  house," 
says  he,  "  on  a  raised  pedestal,  stands  a  brazen  image  of  a 
woman  on  her  bended  knee,  with  her  hands  stretched  out 
before  her  like  one  entreating.  Opposite  her  is  an  image  of 
a  man,  erect,  of  the  same  materials,  in  a  full  pallium,'  stretch- 
•  ing  out  his  hand  to  the  woman."  "  Before  her  feet,"  he 
adds,  "  and  on  the  same  pedestal,  a  strange  kind  of  plant 
grows,  which  rises  as  high  as  the  hem  of  the  brazen  gar- 

'  A.D.  20&-2S5.  •  Lamprid,  Alex,  Sever,,  c.  29. 

*  Tertul  ApologeU,  o.  16.  *  Bom  about  a.d.  270.    Died  338. 
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ment,  and  is  an  antidote  to  all  kinds  of  diseases.^  This 
statne,  they  say,  is  a  statne  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Unfortu- 
nately, the  credulity  which  believed  in  the  miraculous  plant 
is  a  poor  guarantee  for  the  worth  of  a  yague,  popular  fancy 
as  to  the  statue.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  relic  of  Grecian  art, 
transformed  by  a  fond  reyerence  into  a  memorial  of  Jesus. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  paintings,  claiming  to 
be  actual  resemblances  of  our  Lord,  of  Peter,  and  of  Paul, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  for  he  says  that 
he  himself  had  seen  them,  and  thought  them  old  thanks- 
memorials  of  devout  heathen  who  had  reverenced  Christ 
and  honoured  Him  in  this  way,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
honour  their  own  gods.^ 

The  old  conception  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  borrowed 
from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  had  now  finally  given  place  to  one 
which  exalted  His  beauty  to  the  utmost,  as  the  natural  out- 
ward expression  of  the  Divine  purity  and  perfection  of  His 
inner  being.  Gregory  of  Nyssa*  applies  the  imagery  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  to  His  person,  no  less  than  to  B^  doctrine. 
Jerome^  embodies  in  his  words  the  glorious  ideal  which 
Christian  art  was  afterwards  to  develop,  basing  the  thought 
of  Him  no  longer  on  the  description  of  the  suffering  *'  servant 
of  God,"  in  Isaiah,  but  on  the  words  of  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm — "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men."  "  As- 
suredly," says  he,  "  that  splendour  and  majesty  of  the  hidden 
Divinity,  which  shone  even  in  His  human  countenance,  could 
not  but  attract,  at  first  sight,  all  beholders.  Unless  He  had 
had  something  heavenly  in  His  appearance,  the  Apostles 
would  not  immediately  have  followed  Him."*  Chrysostom  • 
tells  us  that  "  the  Heavenly  Father  poured  out  on  Him,  in 
full  streams,  that  personal  beau^  which  is  distilled  only 
drop  by  drop  upon  mortal  man ; "  '  and  Augustine,  with  his 
wonted  vigorous  eloquence,  says  that  "  He  was  beautiful  in 
His  mother's  bosom,  beautiful  in  the  arms  of  His  parents, 
beautiful  on  the  cross,  and  beautiful  in  the  sepulchre."  But 
that  this  glowing  language  was  only  metaphor  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, from  the  words  of  Augustine  himself.  "  Of  his  appear- 
ance," says  he,  "  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  for  the  likenesses 
of  Him  vary  entirely,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist."  ^ 

*  Hist,  Ee.  Til.  o.  18.  »  Ibid. 

•  A.D.  380.  <  Died  a.d.  420. 

*  Hieronym  in  Matt.  c.  ix.  9.  Epist.  ad  Princip.  Virginem. 

•  Bom  A  D.  354.    Died  407.  7  On  Psalm  xliy. 
■  De  Trin,  B.  vii.  c.  4, 6. 
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Different  races  had  already  created  distinct  and  different 
ideals,  in  harmony  with  their  local  standards  of  perfection. 
The  old  conception  of  His  being  without  form  or  beauty  did 
not,  however,  at  once  lose  its  power.  St.  Basil  ^  clung  to  it 
strenuously,  and  the  monks  of  his  order  are  said  to  have  re- 
produced it  in  paintings  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  The 
austere  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ^  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
He  was  *^  mean  in  appearance  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men," 
a  proof,  in  its  very  contrast  with  the  then  prevailing  con- 
ception, that  there  was  no  historical  x)ortrait  to  which  to 
appeal,  nor  even  a  traditional  ideal  respecting  our  Lord's 
appearance. 

Images  of  Christ  met  at  first  with  earnest  opposition, 
partly  because  it  seemed  impossible  adequately  to  represent 
the  glorified  Saviour  in  human  f orm,^  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  heretic  sects  were  the  first  to  introduce  them.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  is  credited  with  having  brought  them  into  the 
service  of  the  Church.  Once  in  some  measure  sanctioned, 
their  use,  especially  in  the  East,  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
legends  were  invented  to  support  their  authenticity  as  like- 
nesses of  the  Saviour.  John  of  Damascus,^  in  his  fiery  zeal 
in  the  great  controversy  on  the  use  of  images,  sought  to 
paralyze  the  opposition  of  the  iconoclast  emperor  Constantino 
Copronymus,  by  bringing  forward  a  legend,  which  we  first 
meet  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,^  that  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  had  once  sent  a  painter  to  Jesus  to  take  His  portrait, 
but  the  artist  failed,  from  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
Saviour's  features.  Jesus,  the  legend  went  on  to  say,  honour- 
ing the  spirit  that  had  prompted  the  attempt,  impressed  His 
likeness  on  the  cloth  with  which  He  was  wont  to  wipe  His 
brow,  and  sent  it  to  Abgarus,  But  though  a  letter  of 
Abgarus  to  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus  to  Abgarus,  are  noticed  by 
Justin  Martyr,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
this  wondrous  story  of  the  miraculous  portrait  appears  only 
as  an  addition  of  centuries  later. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Western  Church  created  its  own 
version  of  this  wondrous  legend  in  that  of  Veronica,  a  fabled 
saint  of  Jerusalem,  who,  seeing  Jesus  pass  on  His  way  to 
Calvary,  His  face  streaming  with  the  blood  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,  unwound  the  cloth  of  her  turban  and  gave  it  Him  that 

»  A.D.  870.  »  Died  a.d.  444. 

*  So,  Ensebius.    Kurtz.    R,  Ge$,  iii.  a  1.  2.  294. 

*  From  about  a.d.  700  to  787  (Herzog,  in  Art.). 
^  In  Moses  ChoronensiSt  a.d.  470. 
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Ho  might  wipe  His  brow.  In  return,  it  is  said,  the  loving 
disciple  received,  on  the  cloth,  an  imprinted  likeness  of  her 
Lord,  not  calm  and  peaceful,  however,  like  that  of  Edessa, 
bnt  saddened  by  pain  and  sorrow.  A  third  miracnlons  like- 
ness, embracing  Christ's  whole  body,  was  averred  to  have  been 
left  on  the  linen  in  which  He  was  wrapped  in  the  sepulchre,^ 
and  it  was  said  that  this  passed  into  the  possession  of  Nico« 
demus,  and  then  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  from  whom 
after  passing  through  wonderful  fortunes,  it  was  brought  at 
last,  in  the  year  1578,  to  Turin,  where  it  now  is.*  Veronica's 
cloth  is  now  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Bome,  though  Milan,  in  northern 
Italy,  and  Jaen,  in  Spain,  both  boast  that  they  have  the 
authentic  relic. 

The  earliest  images  of  Christ,  as  has  been  said,  were  those 
introduced  among  the  Gnostics,  and  of  these,  two,  at  least, 
with  some  claim  to  authenticity,  are  still  extant.  Like  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  sages, 
which  these  strange  sects,  consecrated  along  with  that  of  the 
Saviour,  they  are  small,  and  rather  medallions  than  busts. 
The  one  is  of  stone,  with  a  head  of  Christ,  voung  and 
beardless,  in  profile — ^the  name  xpurro^  (Christos)  in  Greek 
characters,  and  the  symbolical  fish,  below.  The  other  is  a 
kind  of  medal,  representing  Christ  with  His  hair  parted  over 
His  forehead,  covering  the  ears,  and  falling  down  on  the 
shoulders.  It  has  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  Hebrew,  below  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of  some  Jewish  Christian.*  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  historian  Nicephorus  *  ventured  on  a 
fuller  sketch  of  the  person  of  Christ  than  had  been  previously 
given,  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it,  if  only  to  reproduce 
the  conception  formed  by  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"I  shall  describe,"  says  Nicephorus,^  "the  appearance  of 
our  Lord,  as  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  He  was 
very  beautiful.  His  height  was  fully  seven  spans;'  His 
hair  bright  auburn,  and  not  too  thick,  and  it  was  inclined  to 
wave  in  soft  curls.  His  eyebrows  were  black  and  arched, 
and  His  eyes  seemed  to  shed  from  them  a  gentle  golden 
light.  They  were  very  beautiful.  His  nose  was  prominent ; 
His  beard  lovely,  but  not  very  long.  He  wore  His  hair,  on 
the  contrary,  very  long,  for  no  scissors  had  ever  touched  it, 
nor  any  human  hand,  except  that  of  His  mother  when  she 

^  Niceph.,  H.  EeeL,  ii.  7.    About  ▲.».  1400.  *  Hofmann^  p.  294. 

3  Milmftn's  ChrUtiamty,  p.  492.  «  Died  a.d.  1450. 

*  Quoted  in  full  by  Vaihinger,  Art.  Lentulus,  in  Herzog, 
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played  with  it  in  His  cluldhood.  He  stooped  a  little,  bat 
His  body  was  well  formed.  His  complexioii  was  that  of  the 
ripe  brown  wheat,  and  His  face,  like  that  of  His  mother,  rather 
oval  than  ronnd,  with  only  a  little  red  in  it,  but  through  it 
there  shone  dignity,  intelligence  of  sonl,  gentleness,  and  a 
calmness  of  spirit  never  distorbed.  Altogetifcier,  He  was  very- 
like  His  divine  and  immaculate  mother."  ^ 

What  the  imaginary  description  of  Christ  by  Nicephoms 
has  been  in  the  Eastern  Church,  that  of  the  fictitious  letter 
of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate  has  been  to  the  Western. 
It  first  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  works  of  Anselm  were  collected  and  printed,  and  is  the 
forgery  of  some  monk  who  sought  a  good  end  by  one  of 
the  pious  frauds  then  very  widely  in  favour.  The  internal 
evidence  alone  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  fabrication,  and  as 
even  Nicephorus  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  its  date  may  safely 
be  assumed  as  later  than  his  lifetime.  **  There  has  appeared," 
says  Lentulus,  '*  and  still  lives,  a  man  of  great  virtue,  called 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  by  His  disciples,  the  Son  of  G^d.  He 
raises  the  dead,  and  heals  the  sick.  He  is  a  man  tall  in 
stature,*  noble  in  appearance,  with  a  reverend  countenance, 
which  at  once  attracts  and  keeps  at  a  distance  those  behold- 
ing it.  His  hair  is  waving  and  curly ;  a  little  darker  and  of 
richer  brightness,"*  where  it  flows  down  from  the  shoulders. 
It  is  divided  in  the  middle,  after  the  custom  of  the  Nazarenes 
(or  Nazarites).  His  brow  is  smooth,  and  wondrously  serene, 
and  His  features  have  no  wrinkles,  nor  any  blemish,  while  a 
red  glow  makes  His  cheeks  beautiful.  His  nose  and  mouth 
are  perfect.  He  has  a  full  ruddy  ^  beard  the  colour  of  His 
hair ;  not  long,  but  divided  into  two.*  His  eyes  are  bright, 
and  seem  of  different  colours  at  different  times.  He  is  terrible 
in  His  threatenings ;  calm  in  His  admonitions ;  loving  and 
loved ;  and  cheerful,  but  with  an  abiding  gravity.  No  one 
ever  saw  Him  smile,  but  He  often  weeps.  His  hands  and 
limbs  are  perfect.  He  is  gravely  eloquent,  retiring,  and 
modest,  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men."^ 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  these  older  ideals  that  of 
a  writer  of  the  present  day.  "  Our  eyes  were  restlessly 
attracted  to  Him,"  says  Delitzsch,  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
stories,*  **  for  He  was  the  centre  of  the  group.    He  was  not 

>  Some  MSB.  add  "youthfuL" 

'  Some  MSS.  add,  *'He  looks  at  onoe  guileless  and  mature.*' 

*  EpUU  Lent,,  given  in  full  by  Yaihinger,  Art.  Lentuluit  in  Herzog, 

*  Sehet  welehe  ein  Merueht  p.  4. 
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in  soft  clothing  of  byssns  and  silk,  like  the  courtiers  of 
Tiherias  or  Jerusalem,  nor  did  He  wear  long  trailing  robes, 
like  some  of  the  Pharisees.^*  On  His  head  was  a  white 
keffiyeh — a  sqnare  of  linen  doubled  so  that  a  comer  fell 
down  on  each  shoulder,  and  on  the  back ;  a  fillet  or  agbul 
round  the  head,  keeping  it  in  its  place.'  On  His  body  He 
wore  a  tunic  which  reached  to  His  wrists  and  to  His  feet, 
and  over  this  a  blue  tallith,  with  the  prescribed  tassels  of 
blue  and  white  at  the  four  comers,  hung  down  so  that  the 
under  garment,  which  was  grej  striped  with  red,  was  little 
seen.  His  feet  shod  with  sandals,  not  shoes,  were  only 
visible  now  and  then,  as  He  walked  or  moved." 

'*  He  was  a  man  of  middle  size ;  beautiful  as  a  youth  in 
His  face  and  form.'  The  purity  and  charm  of  early  man- 
hood blended  in  His  countenance  with  the  ripeness  of  mature 
years.  His  complexion  was  fairer  than  that  of  those  around 
Him,  for  it  shewed  less  of  the  bronze  colour  of  the  nation. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  even  pale,  under  the  white  sudar,  for  the 
ruddy  glow  of  health,  usual  at  His  years,  was  wanting.  The 
type  of  His  features  was  hardly  Jewish,  but  rather  as  if  that 
and  the  Greek  types  blended  into  a  perfect  beauty,  which, 
while  it  awakened  reverence,  filled  the  heart,  still  more,  with 
love.  His  eyes  looked  on  you  with  light  which  seemed 
broken  and  softened,  as  if  by  passing  through  tears.  He 
stooped  a  little,  and  seemed  communing  with  His  own 
thoughts,  and  when  He  moved  there  was  no  affectation  as 
with  some  of  the  Rabbis,  but  a  natural  dignity  and  grace, 
like  one  who  feels  himself  a  king,  though  dressed  in  lowly 
robes."  « 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Temptation  to  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
written  after  the  others.  In  the  other  Gospels,  the  splendour 
of  the  later  ministry  in  Gralilee  seems  to  have  overshadowed 
the  humbler  beginnings  of  the  earlier  period,  so  that  they 
are  almost  passed  over  by  them.  Happily,  however,  John 
preserves  for  us,  in  comparative  detail,*  the  incidents  of 
these  silent  months,  in  which  the  public  life  of  Jesus  was 
slowly  opening  into  full  flower.'  How  much  would  have 
been  lost  had  his  record  not  been  given  ?  There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  glimpses  they  supply  of  the  early  spring-time 
of  the  Saviour's  ministry ;  a  tender  fragrance  all  their  own. 

The  first  great  crisis  of  His  life  being  over,  with  its  forty 

1  Mark  xii.  88.  *  John  i.  85  to  W.  54. 
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dajs  of  temptation  and  proof,  its  long  fasting,  its  great 
victoiy,  and  its  ministrations  of  angels,  Jesus  returned  to 
the  Jordan,  and  mingled,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  in  the 
crowd  round  the  Baptist.  It  was  apparently  the  early  spring ; 
at  least,  a  fine  tradition  ^  of  the  primitive  Church  would  have 
so,  perhaps  to  link  together  the  opening  spiritual  year  with  it 
the  beauty  of  the  reviving  year  of  nature.  He  may  have 
held  communion  once  and  again  with  John,  but  He  lived 
apart  from  him,  silently  passing  to  and  fro  among  the  mul- 
titudes. Only  the  day  before  ]£s  arrival,^  John  had  renewed 
his  homage  to  Him  in  His  absence,  before  a  deputation  from 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Temple,  sent  to  investigate 
his  own  teaching  and  authority.  "  Was  He  the  Christ  ?  or 
Elijah  ?  or  the  expected  prophet,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  some 
other  ?  "  *  The  nobly  humble  man,  though  at  the  height  of 
his  glory,  with  the  nation  looking  up  to  him,  in  reverence, 
as  a  prophet,  had  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  his  answer. 
Jesus  was  unknown,  but  John  yields  Him  the  first  place,  and 
proclaims  himself  unworthy  to  perform  the  lowHest  offices 
for  One  so  exalted.  '*  I  am  only  he  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks, 
as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  '  Make  straight  the  way 
of  the  Lord.'  I  only  baptize  with  water,  but  there  stands 
among  you  One  whom  ye  know  not' — He  who  is  to  come 
after  me  ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  kneel  before  Him  to  loose  the 
thong  of  His  sandal."  The  symbol  of  servitude  and  subjec- 
tion offered  by  a  slave  to  a  new  master  was  to  untie  his  shoe 
and  bind  it  again,^  but  even  this  was  too  great  an  honour,  in 
John's  opinion,  for  him  to  be  permitted  to  pay  to  Christ. 

The  Baptist  had  often  borne  similar  testimony,  lifting  up 
his  voice  and  crying  aloud  *»*  to  the  people  to  prepare  for 
the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Great  Expected  One, — 
but,  now,  he  was  able  to  bear  witness  to  Him  in  His  pre- 
sence. As  he  was  standing  the  next  day  among  his  follow- 
ers, Jesus  Himself  approached,  doubtless  to  speak  with  him 
on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  both  were  so 
entirely  engrossed.  He  was  still  unknown,  unrecognised, 
and  unnoticed,  and  He  would  not  reveal  Himself  by  any  act 
of  self-assertion  on  His  own  part.  But  the  very  end  of 
John's  mission  was  that  the  Christ  should  "  be  made  mani- 


^  Clem,  Bom.y  i.  6.  '  John  i.  29. 

*  Matt.  xTi.  14.    See  articles  by  Nagelsbach  and  Oehler,  in  Herzog^ 
Yols.  yi.  p.  482  ;  ix.  p.  432.    4  Esdraa  ix.  la 

*  Sepp,  LeUn  Jetu,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.  »  xixpayt,  Terse  16. 
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£est  to  Israel,"  and  the  hour  had  now  come  to  draw  aside  the 
veil.  Pointing  to  Him,  therefore,  while  yet  at  a  distance,  he 
proclaimed  His  glory  in  words  which  must  have  thriUed  those 
who  heard  them  :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  He  of  whom  I  said,  *  After  me 
comes  a  Man'*  who  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was  before 
me.'  And  I  knew  Him  not  (as. the  Messiah)  ;  but,  that  He 
should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  bap- 
tizing with  water.  I  have  seen  the  Spirit  descending  as  a 
dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon  Him.  And  I  knew 
Him  not  (as  the  Messiah) ;  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  *  Upon  whom  thou  shalt 
see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  "^  on  Him,  He  it  is 
who  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  And  I  have  seen  and 
borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.*' 

It  is  possible,  as  Milman  suggests,^  that  flocks  of  lambs, 
intended  for  the  Temple  sacnJ&ces,  then  passing  from  the 
rich  pastures  of  Perea  to  the  ford  beside  which  John  was 
baptizing,  may  have  suggested  the  name  '^Lamb  of  God," 
by  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Church,  for  ever,  that  most 
cherished  symbol  of  the  Bedeemer.  Jesus  was  meek  and 
gentle  like  the  lamb,  but  there  was  much  more  in  the  use 
of  such  a  name  by  the  son  of  a  priest — a  Nazarite  and  a 
prophet,  like  John.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  natural  and 
inevitable  to  him,  in  connection  with  it.  The  nation,  indeed, 
in  Christ's  day,  had  so  little  idea  of  a  suffering  and  dying 
Messiah,  that  Jonathan  Ben  XJzziel,  the  contemporary  of 
Christ,  while  he  sees  the  Messiah  in  the  "  Servant  of  God," 
of  Isaiah's  prophecies,^  ingeniously  explains  His  sujSerings  as 
meaning  those  of  Israel.^  But  the  number  of  passages  which 
spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  suffering,  even  then  arrested  atten- 
tion, and  raised  a  difficulty  which  the  Habbis  of  a  later  day 
tried  to  solve  by  assuming  that  there  would  be  two  Messiali 
• — one,  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  should  suffer  and  die;  the 
other,  the  son  of  David,  who  should  live  and  reign.  Even 
then,  the  Babbis  saw  in  the  words  of  Zechariah,  "  They  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,"  and  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  in  his  fifty-third  chapter,  a  reference  to  the  Messiah, 
and,  hence,  the  Jew,  in  Justin's  dialogue,  written  about  a 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  saw  nothing  surprising  in  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah  suffering,  though  he  revolted  from  the 

1  Mihnan's  ChrUUamty,  8vo,  ]p.  76.  *  Ch.  111.  13. 

Nork,  BabHn,  Quellen,  p.  xxiii.    Langen*s  Judcnthum^  p.  423, 
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tbonglit  of  His  dying  in  a  waj  carsed  bj  ibe  Law,  like 
crucifixion,*  a  dif&cnlty  met  witb  by  St.  Paul  bimself «' 

Jobn,  wbo  had  studied  Isaiah  so  deeply,  and  was  so  pene* 
trated  by  his  spirit,  could  not  hare  overlooked  those  verses 
which  speak  of  the  **  Servant  of  God,"  as  **  brought  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slanghter,"  and  as  *' bearing  the  iniquities  of 
many,"  and  ''making  intercession  for  the  transgressors,"' 
nor  the  words  of  Zechariah,  which  even  the  BabMs  referred 
to  the  Messiah.  But  his  language,  after  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  the  wilderness,  shows  a  stnking  contrast  to  his  previous 
tone.  Before  that,  he  spoke  of  the  Messiah  only  as  having 
the  fan  in  His  hand,  and  as  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  baptizing  with  fire  as  well  as  the  Spirit.  Now, 
he  sees  in  Him  the  meek,  spotless,  and  patient  Lamb,  des- 
tined by  God  to  sacrifice.  That  He  was  to  "  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,"  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  sense  in  which 
John  saw  in  Him  the  '*  Lamb  of  God."  Isaiah  had  painted 
•'  the  Servant  of  God "  as  making  peace  for  the  people,  by 
His  vicarious  sufferings  for  them,  and  this  '*  Servant "  John 
sees  in  Jesus.  Fitly  typified  by  "the  Lamb,"  from  His 
gentle  patience.  He  is  still  more  so,  as  the  Antitype  of  Old 
Testament  sacrifice.  To  exclude  the  idea  of  expiatory  suffer- 
ing, is  to  trifle  with  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  ingen- 
ious fancy  that  finds  an  allusion  to  the  pastoral  imagery  of 
the  twenty-third  Psalm,*  is  even  more  arbitrary.  John  saw 
in  Jesus  the  propitiation,  which  was,  even  then,  bearing  and 
carrying  away  the  sin  of  the  world  .^ 

How  was  it  that  John  realized  so  much  more  clearly  than 
any  around  him  the  true  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  sacri- 
ficial Lamb,  appointed  of  God,  on  whom  had  been  laid  the 
sins  of  a  guilty  world  ?  It  can  be  explained  only  by  remem- 
bering that  his  very  mission  was  to  reveal  Him  to  the  world. 
For  this,  he  tells  us,  he  had  been  sent,  and  his  commission, 
therefore,  implied  a  disclosure  to  him,  not  only  of  the  person, 
but  the  true  work  of  the  Messiah.  We  know  that  revelation 
from  above  pointed  out  Jesus  to  him  by  a  heavenly  sign,* 
and,  from  the  same  source,  we  may  assume,  he  learned  the 
great  trath  that,  as  the  Messiah,  He  would  expiate  the  sin 
of  the  world  by  His  sufferings.  It  may  be  that  Jesus  Him- 
self talked  with  him  of  '*  His  decease,  which  he  should  ac- 
complish at  Jerusalem."  *    But  this,  itself,  would  be  a  reve- 

•  Oehler,  in  Herzog,  vol.  ix.  p.  440.  '  1  Cor.  i.  23. 

•  Isaiah  liii.  T.  11,  12.  *  Ecce  Homo,  p.  6. 

•  Verse  »3.  •  Luke  ix.  31. 
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lation.  Only,  however,  by  commiinicatioii  from  a  bigh^ 
source,  could  tbe  idea  have  been  formed  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah— ^an  idea  so  alien  to  the  conceptions  of  the  day,  though 
dimly  realized  by  indiyiduals  like  the  aged  Simeon,  or 
Zacharias,^  to  whom  a  prophetic  insight  had  been,  for  the 
moment,  given.  "  We  have  heard  out  of  the  Law,"  said  the 
people  to  Jesus  Himself,  "  that  the  Christ  abideth  for  ever  " — 
that  is,  should  never  die — "  and  how  sayest  Thou,  *The  Son  of 
Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  '  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  P  "  It  was 
in  the  face  of  such  a  universal  contrast  of  thought,  that  John 
announced  the  great  truth,  with  clear  and  precise  distinct- 
ness, noting  even  its  having  already  begun,  and  its  future 
world-embracing  greatness.  The  more  strange  the  idea  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  might  be  to  the  nation ;  the  more  difficult 
it  proved  to  bring  it  home  even  to  the  disciples  themselves ; 
the  more  it  needed  to  be  slowly  developed  by  the  facts  of 
Christ's  life  and  death,^  to  secure  its  being  understood ; — so 
much  the  more  justified  is  the  belief  in  a  special  revelation 
throwing  light  into  the  Baptist's  soul,  on  the  full  meaning 
of  ancient  prophecy." 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that,  with  all  these 
heavenly  revelations,  the  knowledge  of  John  was  as  minute 
and  definite  as  that  of  those  whose  minds  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  afterwards  illuminated  from  above.  A  generation 
later,  some  disciples  of  John,  living  at  Ephesus,  when  asked 
by  Paul,  "  If  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they 
believed  ?  **  answered  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
there  being  any  Holy  Ghost  at  all.^  The  Jews  of  John's  day 
thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  vaguely,  as  the  "  Spirit  of 
Jehovah"* — the  effluence  of  the  Divine  power  and  grace, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  that  we  now 
have  clearer  conceptions. 

.  John  had  pointed  to  Jesus  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  had 
thus,  doubtless,  fixed  the  attention  of  those  around  on  one 
associated  with  a  symbol  so  sacred  and  tender.  But  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a  title  not  yet  familiar,  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  Messiah,  and  added  another  which  had  already 
been  appropriated  to  Him  in  the  literature  of  the  nation — **  I 
saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."*  The 
Sibylline  verses,*  the  Book  of  Enoch,^  and  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Esdras,^  had,  for  generations,  applied  this  title  to  the 

»  Luke  a  84 ;  i.  77  »  Matt.  xvi.  21. 

s  Acts  XX.  2.  ^  Buck  d.  Jubilaen,  o.  25,  xi.  28. 

•  John  1.  84.  •  iu.  776.  7  ©v.  2.  »  xiii.  82 ;  xiv.  9. 
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expected  Messiah,  and,  tlms,  there  could  be  no  misappre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  any  who  heard  it  given  to  Jesas.  It 
was  His  formal  proclamation  bj  the  appointed  herald.^ 

It  seemed  as  if  this  wondrous  testimony  had  been  lost  on 
those  who  heard  it ;  but  thongh  the  multitude  took  little  heed 
of  it,  there  were  some  hearts  in  which  it  found  a  worthy 
response.  The  next  day,  as  John  was  standing  with  two  of 
his  disciples,  Jesus  again  passed,  and  was  proclaimed  anew 
in  the  same  words.  Fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  on  Him,' 
John  called  on  his  companions  to  ^'behold  the  Lamb  of 
God."  It  was  enough.  They  might  not  realize  the  full 
import  of  the  name,  but  they  felt  the  Divine  attractiveness 
of  Him  to  whom  it  was  given.  Waiting  with  anxious 
hearts  for  the  Messiah,  they  no  sooner  heard  John  proclaim 
that  Jesus  was  He,  than  they  forthwith  left  the  Baptist,  to 
to  follow  Him  whom  he  thus  honoured. 

Jesus,  Himself,  now  about  to  begin  £G[s  public  ministry, 
was  ready  to  receive  disciples.  He  had  permanently  aban- 
doned His  obscure  life  of  Nazareth,  and  was,  henceforth,  to 
be  a  Babbi  in  Israel. 

The  teachers  of  the  day  were  surrounded  by  an  inner  circle 
of  disciples,  able,  in  some  measure,  in  the  absence  of  their 
masters,  to  represent  them  in  pubHc,  by  speaking  in  the 
synagogues,  answering  questions,  or  undertaking  missionary 
journeys,^  and  these  were  to  be  the  duties  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  They  were  to  be  trained  by  Him  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  those  of  the  Rabbis  were  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Law.  No  teacher  assumed  his  office  in  Israel 
without  a  group  of  such  followers,  for  it  was  reckoned  a 
grave  sin  for  a  Babbi  to  be  at  any  time  without  some  one  to 
instruct  in  the  Law,"  and  even  their  scholars  were  required 
to  converse  habitually  on  this  one  study  of  their  lives. 
"  When  two  scholars  of  the  wise,"  says  the  Talmud,*  "  are 
making  a  journey  together,  and  do  not  make  the  Law  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  they  deserve  to  be  burned 
alive,  as  is  written  in  2  Kings  ii.  11."  It  was,  therefore, 
only  an  adoption  of  the  custom  of  the  day  which  Jesus  now 
followed. 

The  two  who  now  joined  Him  seem  to  have  hitherto 
formed  part  of  such  an  inner  circle  round  John,  and  were 

^  On  the  use  of  the  title  **  Son  of  God,''  in  the  Gospels,  see  Westcott*8 
Introduction,  p.  120. 
'  ifiphJfas,  *  Nork,  pp.  ex.  cix.  *  Nork,  p.  cxcr. 
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the  beginning  of  a  group  of  irnsted  friends,  with  whom  Jesns 
conld  associate,  and  of  anxiliaries  in  His  great  work,  while, 
also,  a  nnclens  ronnd  which  others  might  gather.  He  drew 
them  to  Him,  however,  in  a  way  new  and  significant,  for  He 
did  not  wait  till  thej  asked  leave  to  attend  Him  and  did  not 
conrt  their  aid,  but  called  on  them  to  follow  Him ;  retaining, 
thus,  a  relation  of  superiority  even  in  this  detail. 

He  could,  hence,  more  freely  admit  them  to  the  most 
endearing  and  familiar  intimacy ;  and  speak  of  them,  before 
long,  as  His  friends,  His  brethren,  and  even  His  children 
and  little  ones,  though,  also.  His  servants.  He  had  chosen 
them,  not  they  Him;  and  thus  He  could  the  better  train 
them  to  be  teachers  in  His  New  Society,  alluring  the  world 
to  it  by  the  example  of  their  lives,  or  spreading  it  by  their 
ministrations.  Standing  towards  them  in  a  relation  so 
dignified,  they  were  at  once  His  companions,  and  the  agents 
whom  He  could  employ  as  diligent  fishers  of  men,  and 
labourers  in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^     — ^ 

Though,  like  the  Babbis,  a  teacher  of  the  nation,  in  the\ 
streets,  in  the  houses,  and  in  the  synagogues,  as  the  custom 
of  the  day  required,  Jesus  did  not  try  to  gain  His  im- 
mediate followers  from  that  order,  or  from  their  disciples, 
for  He  had  little  sympathy  with  thenu  He  rather  sought 
simple  children  of  the  people,  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
prejudice  and  sielf-sufficiency,  and  marked  only  by  their 
sincerity,  humility,  intellectual  shrewdness,  and  religious 
sensibility.  The  less  they  knew  of  the  schools,  the  less 
they  would  have  to  unlearn;  the  more  they  derived  from 
Him,  the  more  undoubting  their* loyalty  to  Him.  He  found 
the  class  He  wanted,  mostly  in  lowly  fishermen  and  peasants. 

Of  the  first  two  disciples,  the  one  was  Andrew,  a  fisher- 
man, from  Bethsaida,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  the  other, 
doubtless,  was  John  himself,  a  native  of  the  same  town — 
though,  with  his  wonted  modesty,  he  withholds  his  name.^ 
No  wonder  he  remembered  every  incident  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  Christ  so  minutely,  after  many  years,  for  it  was 
the  birth-hour  of  his  religious  life.  Very  probably  the 
proposal  to  join  the  new  teacher  came  from  him,  and,  if  so, 
he  was  the  first  to  follow  Jesus,  as  he  was  the  last  to  leave 
Him.  The  two  had  heard  Him  announced  as  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  as  such  they  sought  Him.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  name  became  such  a  favourite  with  one,  who,  hereafter, 

>  Keim,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  «  Ewald's  Geschichte,  yoI.  y.  p.  322. 
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was  the  beloved  disciple,  that  we  find  it  in  his  writings 
alone,  or  that  he  repeats  it  in  the  Apocalypse  more  than 
thirty  times  ?  ^ 

The  two  followed  Jesus,  anxious  to  speak  to  Him,  but  in 
modest  difficulty  how  to  approach  Him.^  Their  embarrass- 
ment, however,  was  brief,  for  Jesus,  hearing  their  footsteps 
behind  Him,  and  judging,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  sym- 
pathy, that  He  was  being  sought  for  the  first  time,  turned 
and  spoke  to  them.  Asking  them  what  they  seek,  He  is 
answered  in  their  confusion,  by  the  counter-question, — 
"  Babbi,  where  dwellest  Thou  ?  "  The  multitudes  attending 
such  gatherings  as  John's  preaching,  were  wont  to  run  up 
temporary  booths  of  wattled  boughs,  with  a  striped  abba,  or 
outer  cloak,  thrown  over,  for  cover,  and  some  one  had  given 
Jesus  a  share  in  such  a  shelter,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
were  houses  near.  Babbis  on  their  journeys  were  always 
welcome  to  hospitality,  and  He  was  already  regarded  as  one,* 
by  at  least  a  few.  The  title  had  been  given  even  to  John,* 
as  it  now  was  to  Jesus,  for  although  the  authorities  at  Jeru- 
salem discountenanced  those  who  had  not  studied  in  the 
schools,  and  the  people  half  distrusted  any  teaching  which 
did  not  address  them  with  that  sanction,  the  recognition 
was  never  withheld  where  evident  knowledge  of  the  Law,  or 
worthiness  to  teach,  was  seen.  Jewish  traders  and  Galilaean 
teachers,  who  had  no  diploma  from  the  schools  of  Jerusalem, 
were  accepted  as  Eabbis  in  Rome;  and  in  Palestine,  the 
dignity  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  drew  forth  towards  Him  the 
title  of  Babbi  and  Teacher,  not  only  from  the  people  and 
the  disciples,  but  even  from  the  Pharisees  and  Babbis  them- 
selves.***" 

The  simple  words  of  invitation,  "  Come  and  see,'*  were 
enough  to  open  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  hearts  so 
eager  to  know  more  of  Him,  and,  presently,  they  were  with 
Hun,  where  He  dwelt.  The  day  passed  quickly,  for  they 
did  not  mark  the  hours,  as  time  stretched  on  from  noon, 
when  they  had  come,  till  towards  night.^  His  discourse. 
His  teaching,  and  His  whole  Being,  excluded  all  other 
thoughts.  If  any  doubt  respecting  Him  had  remained,  it 
soon  passed  away.  Both  were,  henceforth,  EEis  followers, 
and  both  equally  recognised  in  Him  the  promised  Messiah. 

^  Hanna*t  Earlier  Tean  of  Our  Lord,  p.  238. 

*  Jeremy  Taylor's  Lifi  of  Christ,  Part  ii.  Appendix  to  seot.  z.  SI. 

*  Meyer,  in  loe.  «  John  iii.  23. 
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The  night  approached,  bnt  neithet  was  willing  to  leaye. 
Thej  had  fomul  rest  to  their  souls.  All  day  long,  and  into 
the  qniet  watches  of  the  night,  they  had  listened  to  His  first 
opening  of  His  great  message  of  mercy  from  the  Father,  and 
they  would  fain  hear  still  more.  Bat,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  puts 
it — "  in  accidents  of  the  greatest  pleasure,  our  joys  cannot 
be  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  possessor's  thooghts." 
Andrew  had  a  brother,  Simon,  and  longed  to  bring  hun  to 
Jesas.^  RetirLog,  therefore,  for  a  time,  he  soon  returned 
with  him  in  company.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  grayest 
moment,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  right  choice  of  dosciples 
should  be  made,  and  it  was  no  less  momentous  on  the  oiher, 
that  there  should  be  no  self-deception ;  but  on  neither  side 
was  there  long  hesitation,  or  cautious  inquiry,  or  demand  for 
evidence  of  character,  or  crafty  wariness.  Everything  was 
simple  and  direct,  in  all  the  fulness  of  mutual  confidence 
and  trust.  To  see  Jesus,  and  hear  Him  speak,  was  enough, 
and  He,  on  His  part,  '*  needed  not  that  any  should  testify 
of  man :  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man."  ^  Looking  stead- 
fastly '  at  Simon,  He  saw  in  him,  as  in  John  and  Andrew, 
the  characteristics  He  required  in  His  followers.  The  rare 
unbending  firmness  of  purpose,  the  tenacious  fidelity,  the 
swift  decisiveness,  the  Oalilaean  fire  and  manliness,  and  the 
tender  religiousness  of  spirit,  which  marked  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  were  read  at  onoe.  Jesus  had  found  in  him  His 
firmest,  most  rock-like  servant  and  confessor ;  the  man  who, 
from  this  first  moment — except  for  one  sad  instant — amidst 
all  changes  and  trials,  and  the  ever-growing  storms  of  the 
world,  would  never  be  untrue  to  Him.*  "  Thou  art  Simon," 
said  He,  "  the  son  of  Jonas.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  called 
'  The  Bock.'  "  No  wonder  that  he  is  best  known  as  Cephas, 
or  Peter,  the  Aramaic  and  Greek  equivalents  of  this  honour- 
able distinction.**  The  Christian  Church  was  already  founded 
in  these  three  disciples. 

With  the  fine  modesty  of  his  nature,  John  says  nothing  of 
himself  in  relation  to  a  day  so  eventful  in  his  history.  The 
kingly  soul  of  Jesus  evidently  enchained  him  at  once. 
Henceforth,  he  was  altogether  His,  though,  for  a  time,  dis- 
missed to  his  home.  But,  once  more  permitted  to  follow 
Him,  he  is  ever  found  at  His  side,  forgetting  himself  in  his 
love  for  his  Master,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
life  and  words.    We  do  not  know  the  stages  by  which,  from 

1  John  U.  25.  >  iiipUylfOM.  *  Ewald,  Tol.  T.  p.  822. 
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this  moment  onwards,  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  grew,  till  it 
reached  that  blending  of  soul  with  sonl,  in  inmost  lore, 
which  made  him,  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  the  ideal  dis- 
ciple. Writing  last  of  all,  he  allows  himself  to  be  seen  only 
twice  in  the  story  of  his  Master — ^now,  when  he  came  with 
Andrew,  as  the  first  to  join  Christ,  and  at  the  close,  on 
Calvary,  when  he  lifts  the  veil  for  a  moment  from  the 
unique  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  Lord. 

The  earliest  traditions  join  his  brother  James  with  John, 
as  one  of  the  very  first  disciples,  for  though  John,  from  the 
same  delicacy  as  shrank  from  speaking  of  himself,  does  not 
mention  his  brother's  name,  the  other  three  Gospels  always 
number  him  with  the  earliest  adherents  of  Jesus.  There 
can  be  little  question  that,  as  Andrew  went  to  seek  his 
brother  Simon,  John  also  brought  James  to  Jesus.  The 
intimation  that  Andrew  went  first  on  his  errand  of  love, 
seems  to  leave  us  to  infer  that  he  himself  went  next. 

The  four  disciples  had  it  in  common  that  they  belonged 
to  the  same  town,  Bethsaida,^  that  they  were  of  the  fisher 
population,  and  that  both  families  were  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  position.*  We  know  nothing  of  the  father  of 
Andrew  and  Simon,  but  James  and  John  were  the  sons 
of  one  Zabdai,  and  we  know,  from  comparison  of  texts,  that 
their  mother  was  Salome,  so  honourably  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.*  Writers  so  acute  as  Ewald  *  have  seen  in  her  a 
sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and,  if  so,  John  and 
James  were  cousins  of  their  Master.  If  it  be  correct  to 
honour  Salome  thus,  she  was  present  with  Mary  at  the  cm- 
cifixion.'  In  any  case,  she  belonged  to  the  number  of  pious 
souls  ready  to  accept  a  spiritual  Messiah,  and  hence  her 
sons  must  have  received  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  godly 
training  and  example.  It  seems  as  if  we  could  almost  trace 
the  beloved  disciple  in  the  character  of  a  mother,  who 
"  ministered  to  Jesus  of  her  substance  "  while  He  lived,*  and 
did  not  forsake  Him  even  when  He  hung  on  the  cross.^ 

To  begin  His  pubUc  career  in  a  way  so  humble  and  unos- 
tentatious, was  in  strict  keeping  with  the  work  and  character 
of  Christ.  It  was  easier  for  'Him  to  train  a  few,  and  gradu- 
ally raise  them  to  the  high  standard  required  in  ]£s  im- 
mediate followers.     That  His  first  adherents  were  attracted 

>  John  i.  44.  *  Mark  i.  20.    Luke  ▼.  10, 

'  See  Mark  xv.  40 ;  xvi.  1,  compared  with  Matt.  xzviL  56. 
*  GetchichU,  yol.  y.  p.  239.  *  John  zix.  25. 

9  Luke  Yiii.  8.  '  Mark  xv.  40. 
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only  by  religious  consideratioiis,  tended  to  guard  against  any- 
seeking  to  join  Him  who  were  not  moved  to  do  so  by  a  true 
spiritual  sympathy — ^itself  the  pledge  of  their  fitness  for 
disciples.  To  have  drawn  around  Him  great  multitudes  bv 
a  display  of  supernatural  powers,  would  have  destroyed  all 
His  plans,  for  He  could  have  found  no  such  sympathy  in 
crowds  thus  gathered.  Having,  therefore,  begun  with  the 
lowly  band  of  four.  He  turned  His  thoughts  once  more 
towards  home,  and  set  out  with  them  next  day  to  Galilee. 
A  fifth  disciple  joined  Him  on  the  homeward  journey — Philip, 
a  townsman  of  the  others.  Nothing  is  told  of  the  circum- 
stances, though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  heard  of 
Jesus,  either  from  the  Baptist,  to  whom,  like  the  others,  he 
seems  to  have  gone  out ;  or  from  the  four,  as  they  travelled 
with  him  on  his  own  return.  The  simple  words  *^  Follow 
me,"  so  often  uttered  afterwards,  were  enough  to  add  him  to 
the  little  company.^ 

The  family  of  Mary,  in  which  we  no  longer  hear  any 
mention  of  Joseph — ^now,  apparently,  dead  for  a  number  of 
years — seems  at  this  time  to  have  left  Nazareth  for  a  short 
sojourn  at  Cana,  a  village  a  few  miles  directly  north  of  its 
own  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  behind  it.  A  little 
later,  Capernaum  was  chosen  instead,  but  it  was  to  Cana, 
not  Nazareth,  that  Jesus  returned  from  the  Jordan.  It  lay 
upon  an  almost  isolated  hill,  rising  proudly  above  the 
pasture-land  of  the  little  valley  of  El  Battauf,  and  was 
afterwards  a  place  of  some  importance,  in  the  last  Jewish 
war,  from  its  strong  position.^ 

Jesus  and  His  companions  had  scarcely  reached  it,  before 
Philip,  full  of  natural  joy  at  his  discovery  of  the  Messiah  in 
Jesus,  sought  out  a  friend  who  lived  in  Cana,  Nathanael  by 
name,  to  let  him  know  that  he  had  found  Hjm  ^'  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  Law,  and  the  prophets  wrote — ^Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Son  of  Joseph.''  ^  Nazareth  was  only  a  few  miles  off, 
but  so  privately  had  Jesus  lived  in  it  that  the  name  was 
new  to  Nathanael,  and  the  town,  besides,  had  a  questionable 
name,  "Can  any  good  thing,"  asked  he,  "come  out  of 
Nazareth?" 

Jesus  had  won  Peter  by  the  greeting  which  had  made  him 

'  On  the  character  of  Philip,  see  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  Newman,  Plain  and 
Parochial  Sei-moTUf  Yol.  ii.  p.  333. 

«  Jos.,  Vita,  16.  AnU,  xiii.  16.  1.  Bell.  Jud,,  i.  17.  6  ;  4.  7.  Furrer,  in 
Bibel  Lex.,  Art.  Kana, 

s  John  i  45. 
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feel,  that,  bj  a  knowledge  beyond  human,  He  had  already 
fixed  His  e je  on  him,  before  His  coming,  as  a  fntnre  disciple. 
A  similar  display  of  superhuman  knowledge  now  kindled 
faith  in  Nathanael.  As  he  approached,  Jesus  greeted  him  as 
'^  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile."  A  glance 
had  been  enough  to  show  that  he  was  one  whose  simplicity 
and  uprightness  of  spirit  marked  him  as  a  member  of  the 
true  Israel  of  Gk>d.  Nathanael  felt  that  he  was  known,  but 
wondered  how  Jesus  could  have  learned  about  him.  A  few 
words  more,  and  he  was  gained  for  ever.  He  had  been  sitting 
alone,  under  the  fig-tree  before  his  house  or  in  his  garden, 
hidden,  as  he  thought,  from  all,  when  Philip  spoke  to  him. 
"Before  that  Philip  called  thee,"  said  Jesus,  ''when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  '^  The  first  words  had 
struck  him ;  but  these,  recalling  the  moments  just  gone,  when, 
yery  likely,  he  had  been  pondering  the  misery  of  Israel,  in 
his  fancied  seclusion,  and  longing  for  the  Great  Deliverer, — 
showed  that  his  inmost  soul  had  been,  all  the  while,  open  to 
the  eye  of  Jesus,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  his  souL 
"Babbi,"  said  he,  ''Thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  Thou  art  the 
Eang  of  Israel."  "  He  felt  that  the  heart  of  the  Messiah  of 
God  had  turned  tenderly  towards  him,  even  before  they  had 
met. 

The  simple,  prompt  faith  of  Nathanael  was  no  less  pleasing 
to  Jesus  than  honouring  to  himself.  There  was  something 
so  fresh,  so  fervent,  so  full-hearted  in  his  words,. now  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Christ's  public  work,  that  they  won  a  reply 
alike  gracious  and  sublime.  "  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I 
saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt  see 
greater  things  than  these."  Far  higher  grounds  of  faith 
would,  henceforth,  be  granted ;  for,  from  this  time,"*  "  the 
heavens  would  be  seen,  as  it  were,  open,  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man," — the 
name  consecrated  to  the  Messiah  from  the  days  of  Daniel, 
and  now  permanently  appropriated  by  Jesus.  When  He  be- 
gins His  work  in  its  full  activity,  there  will  be  no  longer  a 
momentary  opening  of  heaven,  as  lately  on  the  Jordan,  but 
a  constant  intercourse  between  it  and  earth,  as  of  old  in  the 
vision  of  Jacob;  heavenly  ministrations  bringing  countless 
blessings  down,  and  bearing  back  the  tidings  of  the  work  of 
mercy,  in  reconciling  man  to  God.  Language  like  this  is,  of 
course,  metaphorical.  It  mav  be  understooa  literaUy,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  in  the  Saviour  s  history,  but  He  cannot  have 
referred  to  these.      He,  rather,  spoke  of  the  connection 
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between  eartli  and  heaven,  which  He  had  opened.  They 
wonld  be  no  longer  isolated  from  each  other.  Intercourse 
between  them  was  henceforth  renewed,  never  again  to  cease ; 
intercourse,  at  first,  between  Him  and  His  Father,  but 
gradnallj  spreading  over  the  earth,  as  men  canght  His  image, 
and  reproduced  His  spirit.  The  angels  descending  from 
heaven  with  gifts  for  the  Son  of  Man  to  dispense  to  His 
brethren,  would  be  visible  to  all  who  saw  the  results  in  His 
kingdom  over  the  earth.^ 

NathanaeVs  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles, 
but  it  has  been  assumed  from  the  earliest  times  that  he  was 
Bartholomew,^  who  is  always  named  next  to  Philip.  It  was 
a  Jewish  custom  to  change  the  name  when  a  public  profession 
of  religion  was  made.  '*  Four  things,''  says  R.  Isaac,  "  have 
power  to  change  a  man's  destiny — aims,  prayer,  change  of 
heart,  and  change  of  name."  ^  We  have  instances  of  such 
a  change  in  that  of  Simon,  who  is  also  indifferently  mentioned 
as  Peter,  and  as  the  son  of  Jonas,  and  in  Barnabas,  whose 
proper  name  was  Joses.'  Nathaziael  may  have  been  the 
personal  name,  while  Bartholomew  was  simply  an  allusion  to 
him  as  the  son  of  Talmai.^'^ 


*  Sohleiermaoher*8  Predigten,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.        *  Nork,  p.  cxoi 
•  Acts  ir.  86. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
THE  OPENING  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 

THE  plain  of  El  Battanf — on  a  hill  in  which  rose  the 
Tillage  of  Cana,  now  ntterljr  forsaken — stretches  ont  in 
a  pleasant  rblling  green  sea,  embayed  in  a  framework  of 
softer  or  steeper  hills.  On  the  south,  the  whitewashed  tomb 
of  a  Mohammedan  saint  marks  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
Nazareth,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  this,  the  mined  tower 
of  Sepphoris  rises  from  a  lower  ridge.  Entering  the  plain 
from  the  north,  the  first  village  is  Kefr^  Menda,  with  its 
deep  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  carefully  kept  for  use  in 
the  hot  summer ;  rain  water,  collected  in  an  open  pool,  being 
used  at  other  times.  The  flat  roofs  of  mauy  of  the  poor 
cottages  show  frail  shelters  of  wattled  wands  and  twigs,  the 
sleeping  places  of  the  inmates  below,  in  the  sultry  summer 
nights.  They  are,  doubtless,  the  counterparts  of  the  booths 
of  branches  of  olives,  pines,  myrtles,  palms,  and  other  trees, 
which  the  ancient  Jews,  in  Nehemiah's  day,  made  on  their 
house-roofs  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  ^ 

The  plain  undulates  for  two  and  three  miles,  in  alternate 
sheets  of  grass  and  grain,  from  Kefr  Menda  to  Sefuriyeh, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Gralilee,  the  "bird-like"  Sepphoris. 
Several  broad  caravan  roads,  which  lead  to  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan,  cross  it ;  groves  of  figs  and  olives  fringe  the  southern 
edge  and  parts  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill  on  which  Sefuriyeh 
stands.  One  overtakes  asses  bearing  heavy  loads  of  rich 
grass  to  the  village,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  with  an  ear 
cropped  off;  the  penalty  allowed  to  be  inflicted  by  any 
peasant  who  has  caught  it  feeding  in  his  unprotected  patch 
of  grain.  Sefuriyeh  is,  even  still,  a  large  and  prosperous 
village,  stretching  out  on  the  western  and  southern  slopes  of 
its  hill.    A  half -fallen  tower,  of  great  antiquity,  crowns  the 

^  Kefr  is  the  Arab,  for  Tillage.  <  Neh.  viii.  15, 16. 
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height,  and  from  its  top  the  eye  ranges  over  a  pleasant  land- 
scape— ^the  soft  green  plain,  tne  fig  and  olive  groves  fringing 
it,  Kefr  Menda  to  the  north,  Cana  of  Galilee  a  little  further 
east,  and,  to  the  south-east,  the  white  tomb  on  the  hill  of 
Nazareth ;  a  southern  sky,  -with  its  deep  blue,  overarching 
all.i  It  is  a  delightful  idyllic  picture,  on  the  small  scale 
that  marks  everything  in  Palestine.* 

Cana — "  the  reedy  place  "  ^ — as,  no  doubt,  the  first  settlers 
found  the  plain  below,  before  it  was  drained  and  cultivated, 
is  now  so  utterly  desolate  that  it  is  the  favourite  hunting 
ground  of  the  neighbourhood;  even  leopards  being  met  at 
times  among  its  broken  houses,  while  the  wild  boar  and  the 
jackal  find  haunts  in  the  thick  jungle  of  oak  coppice  on  the 
slopes  of  the  wadys  around.  *  The  houses  are  built  of  lime- 
stone, and  some  of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Sepp  found  the  whole  space  on  which 
the  village  seemed  to  have  stood,  only  about  a  hundred 
paces,  each  way.  "  I  met,"  says  he,  "  not  a  living  soul ;  not 
even  a  dog:  the  watchman  one  never  misses  in  Palestine 
was  not  there  to  give  a  sound.  My  step  echoed  through 
the  deserted  little  street  and  open  square,  as  if  in  the  dead  of 
night;  only  flies  held  their  marriage  rejoicings  in  the  sun- 
shine; while  a  splendid  rainbow  stretched  over  the  ruined 
tower  of  Sepphoris."  * 

It  was  very  different  in  the  days  when  Jesus  came  to  Cana, 
after  His  visit  to  the  preaching  of  John,  on  the  Jordan.  A 
marriage  was  afoot  in  the  circle  of  Mary's  friends ;  possibly 
of  her  connections.*  That  She  and  Jesus  were  invited  to 
the  usual  rejoicings,  and  that  they  accepted  the  invitation, 
marks  the  worth  of  those  who  had  given  it,  for  the  presence 
of  the  saintly  mother  and  her  Son  at  such  a  time,  are  a  pledge 
that  all  that  was  innocent  and  beautiful  characterized  the 
festivities.' 

A  marriage  in  the  East  has  always  been  a  time  of  great 
rejoicing.  The  bridegroom,  adorned  and  anointed,  and 
attended  by  his  groomsmen,  "  the  sons  of  the  bridechamber,"  * 
went,  of  old,  as  now,  on  the  marriage  day,  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  who  awaited  him,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,*  alike  from 
Eastern  ideas  of  propriety,  and  as  a  symbol  of  her  subjection 

*  Furrer'B  Wanderungen,  p.  301.  •  HJIJ  {kanSh),  a  reed. 

*  Land  and  Book^  p.  427.  *  Sepp,  Tol.  ii.  p.  103. 
»  Matt.  ix.  15.    John  iii.  29. 

*  Gen.  xziT.  15 ;  zzzviii.  14, 15.  Bev.  xix.  8. 
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as  a  wife.^  A  peculiar  girdle — ^the  "  attire  "  wMch  a  bride 
could  not  forget  ^ — ^was  always  part  of  her  dress,  and  a  wreath 
of  myrtle  leaves,  either  real,  or  of  gold  or  gilded  work — ^like 
our  wreath  of  orange  blossoms — ^was  so  indispensable  that  it 
came  to  be  used  as  a  term  for  the  bride  herself.*  Her  hair, 
if  she  had  not  been  married  before,  was  left  flowing ;  her 
whole  dress  was  perfumed,  and  she  glittered  with  as  many 
jewels  as  the  ^unily  boasted,  or,  if  poor,  could  borrow  for  the 
occasion.^  Her  bridal  dress,  her  special  ornaments,  the  oint- 
ment and  perfumes  for  her  person,  and  presents  of  fruit  and 
other  things,  had  been  received  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
from  the  bridegroom ;  the  bride,  on  her  part,  sending  him, 
as  her  prescribed  gift,  a  shroud,  which  he  wore,  as  she 
did  hers,  on  each  New  Tear's  Day  and  Day  of  Atonement.^ 
The  Babbis  had  fixed  Wednesday  as  the  day  on  which  maidens 
should  be  married,  and  Friday  for  widows,*  so  that,  if  the 
bride  at  Cana  was  now  married  for  the  first  time,  we  know 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  ceremony  took  place.  She 
might  be  very  young,  for  girls  become  wives  in  the  East  when 
twelve  or  fourteen,  or  even  younger.  The  bridegroom  and 
bride  both  fasted  all  day  before  the  marriage,  and  confessed 
their  sins  in  prayer,  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.^  When 
the  bride  reached  the  house  of  her  future  husband's  father, 
in  which  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  the  bridegroom  received 
her,  still  deeply  veiled,  and  conducted  her  within,  with  great 
rejoicings.®  Indeed,  he  generally  set  out  from  his  father's 
house  in  the  evening  to  meet  her,  with  flute-players  or 
singers  before  him ;  his  groomsmen,  and  others,  with  flaring 
torches  or  lamps,  escorting  him  amidst  loud  rejoicing,  which 
rose  still  higher  as  he  led  her  back.  Neighbours  thronged 
into  the  streets.'  Flutes  and  drums  and  shrill  cries  filled  the 
air,  and  the  procession,  as  it  passed  on,  was  swelled  by  a  train 
of  maidens,^*  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  it.  The  Talmud  has  preserved  a  snatch  ^^ 
of  one  of  the  songs  sung  by  the  bridesmaids  and  girls  as  they 
danced  before  the  bride,  on  the  way  to  the  bridegroom's  house. 
In  a  free  translation  it  runs  something  like  this  : — 


>  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  «  Jer.  ii.  82.  »  nj3,  hallah. 

•  Ps.  xlr.  8.    Isaiah  xlix.  18 ;  Ixi.  10.    Ber.  xxi.  2. 

•  Talmud,  quoted  in  Seppt  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  *  Sepp,  toI.  ii.  p.  195. 
'  Oinabturg,  Art.  Marriage,  Eitto's  Cyclo,,  Srd  edition. 

•  Sepp,  Jerus,  u,  d.  Heil.  Land,  ToL  i.  p.  21.  •  Cant,  iii  11. 
^  Matt.  XX7. 1.                           "  Quoted  by  Sepp,  toL  ii.  p.  197. 
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"  Her  eyelidfl  are  not  stained  with  Une, 
Her  red  cheeks  are  her  own; 
Her  hair  hangs  waving  as  it  grew, 
Her  grace  were  wealth,  alone  1 " 

In  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  which  was,  for  a 
time,  the  home  of  the  young  couple,  things  went  merrily ;  a 
feast  being  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  neighbours 
were  invited.^  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  for 
eyen  so  early  as  Jacob's  day,  **  to  make  a  feast "  had  become 
the  common  expression  for  the  celebration  of  a  marriage.^ 

The  bride  did  not  join  in  this  festivity,  however,  but  re- 
mained apart,  among  the  women,  shrouded  in  the  long  white 
veil  of  betrothal ;  unseen,  as  yet,  even  by  her  hosband.  Nor 
did  she  take  any  part  in  the  subsequent  amusements,  or 
show  herself  at  aU.  It  was  only  when  husband  and  wife  were 
finally  alone,  that  the  veil  was,  for  the  first  time,  removed.' 

Meanwhile,  the  family  rejoicings  went  on  apace.  The 
feast  was  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  bridegroom,^  and  con- 
tinued usually  for  seven  days,*  with  the  greatest  mirth.* 
The  bridegroom  wore  a  crown,  often  of  flowers — ^the  crown 
with  which,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  it  is  said,'  "  his  mother 
crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  in  the  day  of  the 
gladness  of  his  heart" — and  sat  "decked,  like  a  priest,  in 
his  ornaments ; "  ^  the  bride  sitting  in  the  women's  apartment, 
"adorned  with  her  jewels."  Singing,  music,  and  dancing,^ 
merry  riddles,  and  the  play  of  wit,  amused  the  guests,  night 
after  night  while  the  feast  was  prolonged,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  excitement  had  worn  itself  out,  that  life  settled 
down  again  into  colourless  nionotony. 

It  was  to  some  such  festivity  that  Jesus  had  been  invited 
with  His  five  disciples.  The  earthen  floor  and  the  ledge 
round  the  wall  would  be  spread  with  carpets,  the  walls  hung 
with  garlands  ;  the  spirits  of  all  bright  and  cheerful  as  the 
decorated  chamber,  and  the  modest  rejoicings  in  no  way 
clouded  by  the  presence  of  Mary's  Son  and  Bjs  followers.* 
There  was  no  excess,  we  may  be  sure,  but  the  flow  of  harmless 
entertainment  brightened  all  faces.  John  had  been  an  ascetic 
— ^the  highest  form  of  religious  life  hitherto  known  in  Israel. 

^  Gen.  zxix.  22.    Matt.  xzii.  1-10.    Lnke  ziv.  8. 

*  Gen.  xxix.  22.  See  also  Esther  ii.  18.  Matt.  xzii.  4 ;  Ixv.  10.  Lnke 
xiv.  8. 

»Jnd.xiv.lO.    John  ii.  9,10.  *  Jud.  xiv.  12, 16.    Tobitxi20. 

*  Jer.  Tii.  84 ;  xn.  9.  *  Ch.  iii.  11.  7  Isaiah  Izi.  10. 
»  Jer.  XXV.  10.                          •  John  ii.  10. 
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He  had  spent  his  days  in  penitential  ansteriijand  wilderness 
seclusion ;  had  drunk  no  wine,  had  eaten  no  pleasant  food, 
and  had  kept  apart  from  hnman  affairs  and  relationships. 
But  a  new  and  mgher  ideal  of  religion  was  now  to  be  intro- 
duced. Jesns  came  to  spiritnalize  the  humblest  duties  of  life, 
and  sanctify  its  simplest  incidents,  so  as  to  ennoble  it  as  a 
whole.  Henceforth,  pleasures  and  enjoyments  were  not  to 
be  shunned  as  unholy;  religion  was  not  to  thrive  on  the 
mortification  of  every  human  instinct,  and  the  repression  of 
every  cheerful  emotion.  It  would  mix  with  the  crowd  of 
men,  affect  no  singularity,  take  part  in  the  innocent  festivities 
of  life,  interest  itself  in  whatever  interested  men  at  large,  and 
yet,  amidst  all,  remain  consecrated  and  pure ;  in  the  world, 
by  sympathy  and  active  brotherhood,  but  not  of  it;  human 
in  its  outward  form,  but  heavenly  in  its  elevation  and  spirit. 

The  rejoicings  had  continued  for  some  evenings,  when  a 
misfortune  happened  that  threatened  to  disgrace  the  bride- 
groom and  his  family  for  life  in  the  eyes  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  supply  of  wine  ran  out.  As  in  all  wine-growing 
countries,  the  population  were  not  only  temperate,  but 
simple  in  their  mode  of  life,  beyond  what  the  natives  of  a 
colder  climate  can  imagine.  Yet  wine  was  their  symbol 
of  joy  and  festivity.  Jotham,  in  the  far-back  days  of  the 
Judges,  had  praised  it  as  *' cheering  God  and  man,"^  and 
among  other  passages,  a  Psalm  had  spoken  of  it  as  making 
glad  the  heart, '  though  its  immoderate  use  had  been  con- 
demned* in  many  Scriptures.  "Wine  is  the  best  of  all 
medicines,'*  said  a  Hebrew  proverb :  "  where  wine  is  want- 
ing, doctors  thrive."  *  "  May  there  be  always  wine  and  life 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Rabbi,"  was  one  of  the  toasts  at  their 
merry  meetings.*^  But,  withal,  this  referred  only  to  its  care- 
ful use.  Among  the  parables  in  which  the  people  delighted, 
one  ran  thus — ^**When  Noah  planted  his  vineyard,  Satan 
came  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing?  *  Planting  a 
vineyard,'  was  the  reply.  *What  is  it  for?'  *It8  fruits, 
green  or  diy,  are  sweet  and  pleasant :  we  make  wine  of  it, 
which  gladdens  the  heart.'  ^  '  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  planting,'  said  Satan.  *  GkK)d,*  replied  Noah.  Satan 
then  brought  a  lamb,  a  lion,  a  sow,  and  an  ape,  killed  them 
in  the  vineyard,  and  let  their  blood  run  into  the  roots  of 

^  Judges  Ix.  18.  *  Pfl.  oiy.  15. 

>  Proy.  zx.  1 ;  xxiii.  29,  80.     Isaiah  xxviii.  7.    Hosea  iy.  11,  ete.,  ete. 

«  Dukes,  Rab,  Blvmenle$e,  p.  182.         •  Duket^  p.  161.      *  Fs.  ciy.  15. 
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tihe  vines.  From  this  it  comes  tliat  a  man,  before  lie  has 
takeD  wine,  is  simple  as  a  lamb,  which  knows  nothing,  and 
is  dumb  before  its  shearers ;  ^  when  he  has  dmnk  moderately 
he  grows  a  lion,  and  thinks  there  is  not  his  like ;  if  he  drink 
too  much,  he  turns  a  swine,  and  wallows  in  the  mire ;  if  he 
drink  still  more,  he  becomes  a  filthy  ape,  falling  hither  and 
thither,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what  he  does/' 

The  good  and  the  evil  of  wine  were  thus  familiar,  bnt  we 
may  be  certain  that  only  its  better  side,  as  enjoyed  among 
a  people  at  once  simple  and  sober,  who  held  excess  in  ab- 
horrence, and  in  a  household  where  licence  was  not  to  be 
thought  of — ^was  seen  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  and  this 
temperate  use  of  it  Jesus  cheerfully  sanctioned.  Mary, 
with  her  gentle  womanly  feeling  for  the  shame  of  seeing 
inhospitality  that  threatened  the  host,  indulged  the  hope 
that  He — ^whose  mysterious  birth,  honoured  by  a  special 
star  and  the  songs  of  angels,  and  whose  changed  look  and 
bearing,  since  His  Jordan  visit,  could  not  have  escaped  her — 
would  now  put  forth  the  hidden  powers  she  might  well 
believe  Him  to  have,  to  brighten  the  family  circle,  in  whose 
life  this  feast  was  so  great  an  event.  She  had,  however,  to 
learn,  by  a  gentle  rebuke,  that  His  human  relation  to  her 
was  now  merged  and  lost  in  a  higher.  ^  Using  an  every-day 
form  of  words,  familiar  for  ages  to  his  nation,*  with  a 
look  of  love  and  tenderness,  He  waived  her  implied  solici- 
tation aside — "Woman,  what  is  there  to  me  and  thee? 
Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  There  was  no  disrespect  in 
the  word  "  woman,"  for  He  afterwards  used  it  to  her,  when 
on  the  cross,  in  His  last  tender  offices  of  love.  It  was  as  if 
He  had  said,  "  Our  spheres  lie  apart.  Hitherto  you  have 
known  me  as  your  Son.  Henceforth,  I  am  much  more.  My 
Divine  powers  are  only  for  Divine  ends :  at  the  call  of  My 
Father  alone,  for  His  glory  only.  He  fixes  My  hour  for  all 
the  works  He  wills  me  to  do,  and  in  this  case  it  has  not  yet 
come."*  "Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it,"  said 
Mary,  on  hearing  His  answer — for  it  had  no  harshness  to  her. 

The  superstitious  dread  of  ceremonial  undeanness^  among 
the  Jews,  made  ample  provision  necessary  in  every  house- 
hold, for  constant  washings  of  vessels,  or  of  the  person. 

^  Isaiah  liii.  7. 

<  Ellicott's  Life  of  Our  Lord,  p.  121.    Neander'8  Life  of  Christ,  p.  175. 

s  Josh.  xxii.  24.  Judges  xi.  12.  2  Sam.  zvi.  16 ;  xiz.  22.  1  Kings 
xYii.  18.  2  Kings  iu.  13.  Matt.  viii.  29 ;  xxyii.  19.  Mark  i.  24.  ^joke 
viii.  28.  *  John  y.  86. 
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No  one  ate  without  washing  the  hands ;  each  gnest  had  his 
feet  washed  on  his  arrival,  for  sandals  were  left  ontside  and 
only  naked  feet  allowed  to  touch  a  host's  floor;  and  the 
washing  of  **  cups,  and  jngs,  and  bottles,"  as  the  Talmnd  tells 
ns,  "went  on  the  whole  day."^  Six  great  jars  of  stone, 
therefore,  for  snch  purifications,  stood  ranged  ontside  the 
door,  or  in  the  chamber ;  their  narrow  monthis  perhaps  filled 
with  green  leaves,  as  is  still  the  cnstom,  to  keep  the  water 
cool.  "  Fill  the  waterpots  with  water,"  said  Jesus,  adding, 
when  they  had  carefully  filled  them  to  the  brim,  "Draw 
oat,  and  take  supplies  to  the  govemor  of  the  feast."  But 
the  water  was  now  glowing  wine.  His  words  to  His  mother 
and  the  serrants  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  company,  and 
the  fresh  supply,  when  tasted  first,  as  the  fashion  was,  by 
the  chief  man  of  the  feast,*  on  whom  it  fell  to  see  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests,  was  found  so  good,  that  he 
playfully  rallied  the  bridegroom  on  keeping  the  best  to  the 
last.* 

The  "  glory  "  of  Jesus  had  always  shone,  to  those  who  had 
eyes  to  see  it,  in  the  spotless  beau^  of  His  life ;  but  this  was 
a  revelation  of  it  in  a  new  form.  It  was  *'  the  beginning  "  of 
His  miracles,  wrought,  as  was  fitting,  in  stillness  and  privacy, 
without  display, — to  cheer  and  brighten  those  around  Him. 
His  presence  at  such  a  feast  showed  His  sympathy  with 
human  joys,  human  connections,  and  human  relationships. ' 
He  taught  by  it,  for  the  first  time,  that  common  life  in  all 
its  phases,  may  be  raised  to  a  religious  dignity,  and  that 
the  loving  smile  of  Grod,  like  the  tender  blue  above,  looks 
down  on  the  whole  round  of  existence.'  He  had  not  been 
invited  as  the  chief  g^est,  or  as  in  any  way  distinguished, 
for  He  was  not  yet  The  Teacher,  famed  throughout  the 
land,  nor  had  His  miracles  begun  to  reveal  His  higher 
claims.  But  He  took  the  place  assigned  Him  as  one  among 
the  many,  as  naturally  as  the  lowliest  of  the  company,  and 
remained  unknown  till  His  Divine  glory  revealed  Him. 

His  miraculous  power,  indeed,  was  only  one  aspect  of  this 
"  glory."  In  a  far  higher  sense  it  was  "  manifested  "  in  His 
Person.  It  was,  doubtless,  amazing  to  possess  such  powers ; 
but>  that  One  whose  word,  or  mere  will,  could  command  the 
obedience  of  nature,  should  mingle  as  a  friend  in  an  humble 

1  Lightfoot,  vol.  iii  p.  120. 

'^  Robertson'i  SermotUt  vol  ii.  p.  279.  SohleIermacber*s  Predigten^  vol. 
i.  p.  292. 
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xnarriage  festlvitj,  a  man  amongst  men,  was  still  more 
wonderful.  Nothing  conld  better  illustrate  His  perfect 
manhood,  than  His  identifying  Himself  thus  with  the 
humble  incidents  of  a  private  drcle.  He  had  grown  up 
under  the  common  ordinances  of  human  existence,  as  a  child, 
a  son,  a  brother,  a  friend,  and  a  neighbour.  As  a  Jew,  He 
had  shared  in  the  social,  civil,  and  reUgious  life  of  His 
nation.  His  presence  at  this  marriage,  showed  that  He 
continued  the  same  familiar  relations  to  His  fellow-men, 
after  His  consecration,  as  before  it.  Neither  His  nationality, 
nor  education,  nor  mental  characteristics,  nor  natural  tem* 
perament,  narrowed  His  sympathies.  Though  burdened 
with  the  high  commission  of  the  Messiah,  He  retained  a 
vivid  interest  in  all  things  human.  With  us,  any  supreme 
pre-occupation  leaves  only  apathy  for  other  things.  But  in 
Christ,  no  one  faculty  or  emotion  appeared  in  excess.  His 
fulness  of  nature  suited  itself  to  every  occasion.  Strength 
and  grace,  wisdom  and  love,  courage  and  purity,  which  are 
the  one  side  of  our  being,  were  never  displayed  so  har- 
moniously, and  so  perfectly^  as  in  Him ;  but  the  incidents  of 
this  marriage  feast  show  that  the  other  side,  the  feminine 
gentleness  and  purity,  which  are  the  ideal  virtues  of  woman, 
were  no  less  Hiis  characteristics.^  They  throw  light  on  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  "  In  Him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond 
nor  free,  male  nor  female."  He  could  subdue  Pilate  by  His 
calm  dignity,  but  He  also  ministered  to  the  happiness  of  a 
village  iestival.  He  could  withstand  the  struggle  with  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  in  the  wilderness,  and  through  life,  but 
he  wept  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  •  He  could  let  the  rich 
young  ruler,  if  he  would,  go  his  way  to  perish,  but  He  sighed 
as  He  healed  the  man  that  was  dumb.^  He  pronounced  the 
doom  of  Jerusalem  with  a  lofty  sternness,  but  He  wept  as 
He  thought  how  it  had  neglected  the  things  of  its  peace. 
He  craved  sympathy,  and  He  showed  it  wii£  equal  tender- 
ness :  He  was  cabn  amidst  the  wildest  p<^ular  tumult,  but 
He  sought  the  lonely  mountain  for  midnight  prayer.  He 
sternly  rebuked  Peter  for  hinting  a  temptation,  but  He 
excused  his  sleep  in  Gethsemane  by  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh.  He  gave  away  a  crown  when  on  the  cross,  but  He 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death  in  the  garden.  He 
never  used  His  miraculous  powers  to  relieve  Himself,  but 

^  Bobertson'i  Sermom,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.    Ullmann^B  SUndlongkeit,  p.  49. 
s  Mark  vii.  84. 
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He  proyided  for  the  multitude  in  tlie  wilderness.  His  judges 
quailed  before  Him,  but  He  forgot  His  dying  agonies,  to 
commend  His  mother  to  the  lifelong  care  of  a  friend.  He 
rebuked  death,  that  He  might  giro  her  son  back  to  the 
widow ;  and  He  took  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  an  humble 
marriage,  that  He  might  elevate  and  sanctif  j  human  joys. 
In  the  fullest  sense  He  was  a  man,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  manly  virtues  are  opposed  to  those  of  woman,  for 
He  showed  no  less  the  gentleness,  purity,  and  tenderness  of 
the  one  sex,  than  the  strength  and  nobility  of  the  other. 
He  was  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  grand  sense  of  being  repre- 
sentative of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Man  and  woman,  alike, 
have  in  Him  their  perfect  ideal.  ^ 

An  Indian  apologue  tells  us  that  a  Brahmin,  one  of  whose 
disciples  had  been  perplexed  respecting  miracles,  ordered  a 
flower-pot  filled  with  earth  to  he  brought  him,  and  having 
put  a  seed  into  it  before  the  doubter,  caused  it  to  spring  up, 
blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  while  he  still  stood  by.  '*  A  miracle," 
cried  the  young  man.  '*  Son,"  replied  the  Brahmin,  '*  what 
else  do  you  see  done  here  in  an  hour  than  nature  does  more 
slowly  round  the  year  ?  "  The  wine  which  the  guests  had 
drunk  from  the  bridegroom's  bounty,  and  possibly  from  the 
added  gifts  of  friends,  had  been  slowly  matured  in  the 
vine  by  mysterious  elaboration,  from  light,  and  heat,  and 
moisture,  and  the  salts  of  the  earth,  none  of  which  had  more 
apparent  affinity  to  it  than  the  water  which  Jesus  trans- 
formed. The  miracle  in  nature  was  not  less  real  or  wonder- 
ful than  that  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  strikes  us  less,  only 
by  its  being  familiar.  At  the  threshold  of  Christ's  miracu- 
lous works  it  is  well  to  realize  a  fact  so  easily  overlooked. 
A  miracle  is  only  an  exercise,  in  a  new  way,  of  the  Almighty 
power  we  see  daily  producing  perhaps  the  same  results  in 
nature.  Infinitely  varied  forces  are  at  work  around  us  every 
moment.  From  the  sun  to  the  atom,  from  the  stone  to  the 
thinking  brain  and  beating  heart,  they  circulate  sleeplessly, 
through  all  things,  for  ever.  As  they  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  the  amazing  result  is  produced  whieh  we  know  as 
nature,  but  how  many  mysterious  inter-relations,  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  may  offer  endlessly  varied  means  for  pro- 
ducing specific  ends,  at  the  command  of  God  ?  Nor  is  there 
anything  more  amazing  in  the  works  of  Christ  than  in  the 
daily  phenomena  of  nature.     The  vast  universe,  embracing 

^  On  the  name  **  Son  of  Man,**  see  Eeim's  ChrishUj  p.  105. 
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heayens  above  heavens,  stretching  out  into  the  Infinit 
with  constellations  anchored  on  uie  vast  expanse  like  tiny 
islet  clusters  on  the  boundless  ocean,  is  one  great  miracle. 
It  was  wonderful  to  create,  but  to  sustain  creation  is,  itself, 
to  create  anew  each  moment.  Suns  and  planets,  living 
creatures  in  their  endless  races,  all  that  the  round  sky  of 
each  planet  covers — seas,  air,  sweeping  valleys,  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  the  million  wonders  of  the  brain  and  heart  and 
life  of  their  innumerable  populations,  have  no  security,  each 
moment,  that  they  shall  commence  another,  except  in  the 
continued  expenditure  of  fresh  creative  energy.  Miracles 
are  only  the  momentary  intercalation  of  unsuspected  laws 
which  startle  by  their  novelty,  but  are  no  more  miraculous 
than  the  most  common  incident  of  the  great  mystery  of 
nature. 

The  beginning  of  the  public  career  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  at 
a  time  so  joyful  as  a  household  festival  was  appropriate. 
His  bounteous  gift  fitly  marked  the  opening  of  His  kingly 
work,  like  the  fountains  flowing  with  wine  at  the  corona- 
tion of  earthly  kings  .^  But  a  king  very  different  from 
earthly  monarchs  was  now  entering  on  His  reign.  No  out- 
ward preparation  is  made :  He  has  no  worldly  wealth  or  rich 
provision  to  lavish  away.  Yet,  though  He  has  no  wine, 
water  itself,  at  His  word,  becomes  wine,  rich  as  the  finest 
vintage.  Till  His  hour  has  come.  He  remains  passive  and 
self -restrained,  awaiting  the  moment  divinely  appointed  for 
His  glory  shining  out  among  men.  Once  come,  the  slumber- 
ing power,  till  now  unrevealed,  breaks  forth,  never  to  cease 
its  gracious  work  of  blessing  and  healing,  till  the  kingdom 
He  came  to  found  is  triumphant  in  His  death. 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  entrance  on  His  public  work  has 
been  very  variously  estimated.  Ewald  supposes  that  He 
was  about  thirty-four,  fixing  His  birth  three  years  before 
the  death  of  Herod.*  Wieseler,  on  the  contrary,  believes 
Him  to  have  been  in  His  thirty-first  year,  setting  His  birth 
a  few  months  before  Herod's  death.*  Bunsen,*  Anger, 
Winer,  Schiirer,  and  Benan  agree  with  this:  Lichtenstein 
makes  Him  thirty-two.^  Hausrath  and  Keim,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  that  He  began  His  ministry  in  the  year  a.d.  34, 
but  they  do  not  give  any  supposed  date  for  His  birth,  though 

*  Ewald's  Oeachiehtet  vol.  v.  p.  829. 

'  Ewald,  Gesehichte,  yoL  yii.  p.  522.  *  Herzog,  vol.  xxi.  p.  548. 

^  Bibelwerkj  toI.  iz.  p.  195.  *  Art.  Jetus  ChrUt,  in  Herzog, 
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if  ih&t  of  Ewald  be  taken  na  a  medium.  He  most  now  bare 
been  f ortj  yean  old,  wbile,  if  Wieseler'fl  date  be  preferred. 
He  would  onl j  bare  been  tbiriy-fleren.^  The  statement  of 
tbe  Gospel,^  that  He  waa  "  dboui  thirty  yean  of  i^  when 
He  began  "  His  public  work,  is  so  indefinite  as  to  allow  free 
oonjectnre.  In  any  case,  He  most  have  been  thirty-one 
at  His  baptism,  from  His  haTing  been  bom  before  Herod's 
death.  It  waa  eren  supposed  l^^  Irensns,^  from  the  saying 
of  the  Jews,' — "  Thon  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,"  and  from 
His  allnsion  to  the  forty-six  years  during  which  the  Temple 
had  been  bnilding,  that  He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  at 
His  death.  Amidst  snch  difference,  exactness  is  impossible, 
and  it  seems  safest  to  keep  to  the  generality  of  St.  Luke,  by 
thinking  of  Jesns  as  about  thirty — ^though  not  younger — at 
His  baptism. 

The  stay  at  Cana  seems  to  hare  been  short.  It  may  have 
been  only  a  family  visit,  or  it  may  have  been,  that,  from 
some  cause,  Mary  had  gone  for  a  tune  to  live  there ;  but,  in 
either  case,  Jesns  very  soon  remored  from  a  locality  so  little 
suited  to  His  work,  from  its  isolation,  and  remoteness  from 
the  centres  of  life  and  population.  He  had  resolved  to  make 
Galilee,  in  which  He  was  at  home,  the  chief  scene  of  His 
labours.  He  was,  moreover,  safer  there  than  either  in  Judea 
or  Perea,  for  the  hierarchy  could  reach  Him  more  easily  in 
the  one,  and  the  tyranny  of  Antipas  was  less  restrained  in 
the  wild  territory  of  the  other.  The  kiogdom  He  came  to 
set  up  must  grow  silently,  and  by  slow,  peaceful  d^iees, 
like  the  musts^  seed,  to  which  He  compared  it,  and  it  could 
not  do  so  in  any  part  so  well  as  in  Galilee.  Far  away  from 
turbulent  Judea,  He  escaped  the  excitements,  more  or  less 
political,  the  insurrections,  and  wild  dreams  of  national 
supremacy,  ever  fermenting  at  Jerusalem,  and  avoided  ex- 
citing suspicion,  or  having  His  spintual  aims  perverted  by 
the  revolutionary  violence  of  the  masses.^  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  like  the  Messianic  dominion  fondly 
expected  by  the  nation,  but  the  far  mightier  reign  of  "  The 
Truth." 

Galilee  was,  however,  in  some  respects,  an  unfavourable 
centre.  Jerusalem,  always  morose  and  self-sufficient,  ridi- 
culed its  population,  and  affected  to  deny  that  any  prophet 
had  risen  in  it,  though  Elijah,  the  greatest  of  the  illustrious 

1  Luke  ill.  28.  *  (a.p.  202)  ii.  22.  5.  <  John  viii.  57 ;  ii.  20. 

*  John  Ti.  16. 
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order,  Elislia,  Hosea,  and  Nahnm, — ^had  been  Galil»ans.^ 
The  wits  of  the  capital,  moreover,  ridiculed  them  for  their 
speech,  for  they  substituted  one  letter  for  another,  and  had 
a  broad  pronunciation.  Their  ctdtnre,  and  even  their  capa- 
city ^  were  contemned,  thongh  so  many  prophets  had  risen 
amongst  them,  thongh  they  conld  boast  of  Barak,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Canaanites,  and  of  many  famous  Babbis,  and 
thongh  the  high-minded  Jndas  the  Zealot  had  shed  honour 
on  them,  in  Christ's  own  day,  as  the  great  apostle  Paul, 
sprung  from  a  Gischala  family,  was  to  do  hereafter.*  But 
hatred,  or  jealousy,  like  love,  is  blind. 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  early  the  Babbinical  fancy  of  two 
Messiahs  arose,  but,  if  it  had  already  taken  any  shape  in 
Christ's  lifetime,  it  must  rather  have  hindered  than  helped 
His  great  work.  The  Messiah  of  the  House  of  Joseph  was 
to  appear  in  Galilee,  and,  after  gathering  round  him  the 
long-lost  Ten  Tribes,  was  to  march,  at  their  head,  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Messiah  of  the  House 
of  David,  and,  having  united  the  whole  kingdom  once  more, 
was  to  die  by  the  hands  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  northern 
heathen,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  of  the 
nation  at  large  .^  But  these  fancies  took  a  definite  form  only 
in  a  later  age,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the  New 
Testament.  Who  can  tell,  however,  how  old  their  germs 
may  have  been  ?  They  show,  at  least,  what  the  application 
of  passages  from  the  prophets  to  Christ's  first  appearing  in 
Ghblilee  ^  also  implies,  that  the  Gralileeans  cherished  the  great 
promise  of  the  Messiah.  Frank,  high-spirited,  and  com- 
paratively unprejudiced,  they  were  more  ready  than  other 
Jews  to  listen  to  a  new  teacher,  and  the  thousands  who  had 
rekindled  their  zeal  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  under  the 
preaching  of  John,  had  already,  on  their  return,  spread 
around  them  the  excited  expectation  of  an  immediate  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  which  the  Baptist  had  announced.  But 
though  the  soil  was  thus  specially  favourable  for  His  earlier 
work,  the  fame  of  Jestis  was  hereafter  to  spread,  in  spite  of 
all  local  prejudices,  till,  at  last.  He  should  hear  Himself  pro- 
claimed by  the  multitude,  even  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
as  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Gralilee.^ 

Nazareth,  itself,  like  Cana,  lay  too  far  &om  the  centres  of 

^  John  Tii.  52. 

*  Matt.  zzYi.  69,  73.    John  i.  46 ;  ziz.  19.    Acts  li.  7. 

'  Eeim,  Der  gesehicht.  Ghristtu,  p.  74.  ^  Matt.  iy.  14.    Isa.  ix.  1. 

•  Matt.  xzi.  11.    Keinty  toI.  i.  p.  592. 
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population  for  Christ's  public  work,  and  there  was,  besides, 
the  inevitable  drawback  of  its  haying  known  Him  during 
the  long  years  of  His  humble  privacy.  He,  doubtless,  felt, 
from  the  first,  what  He  afterwards  expressed  with  so  much 
feeling,  that  ''  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house."  ^  His  fellow-townsmen, 
and  even  His  own  family,  could  not  realize  that  one  whose 
lowly  position  and  unmarked  career,  they  had  had  before 
them  through  life,  could  be  so  much  above  them.  It  was,  in 
infinitely  greater  degree,  the  same  pettiness  and  inability  to 
estimate  the  familiar  justly,  that,  in  our  own  age,  made  John 
Wilson  write,^  that  as  "the  northern  Highlanders  do  not 
admire  *Waverley,'  so,  I  presume,  the  south  Highlanders 
despise  *  Guy  Mannering.'  The  Westmoreland  peasants  think 
Wordsworth  a  fool.  In  Borrowdale,  Southey  is  not  known 
to  exist.  I  met  ten  men  in  Hawick  who  do  not  think  Hogg 
a  poet,  and  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow  think  me  a  madman." 
With  such  counteracting  prejudices,  Nazareth  was  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  longer  residence  of  Jesus,  and  hence  He 
seems  never  to  have  returned  to  it,  after  His  baptism,  except 
for  a  passing  visit. 

He  chose  for  His  future  home  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  at  that  time  the  most  populous,  as  they  are  still  the 
most  delightful,  part  of  Palestine.  Henceforth,  the  **  jewel " 
of  its  banks — Capernaum — ^became  "  His  own  city,"  ^  and  for 
a  time,  at  least,  His  mother  and  His  "brethren"  seem  also 
to  have  made  it  their  home,^  though  a  little  later  we  find 
Jesus  living  permanently  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Peter, 
as  if  they  had  once  more  left  the  town,  and  returned  to- 
Nazareth.^  From  this  centre  His  future  work  was  carried 
on.  From  it  He  set  out  on  His  missionary  journeys,  and  He 
returned  to  it  from  them  to  find  a  welcome  and  a  home. 

Capernaum  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gti>lilee, 
at  the  spot,  a  little  way  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  where 
the  shore  recedes  in  a  more  westerly  arc,  forming  a  small 
cape,  from  which  the  view  embraces  the  whole  coast,  in  every 
direction.  It  could  never  have  been  very  large,  for  Josephus 
only  once  mentions  it,*  as  a  village  to  which  he  was  carried 
by  his  soldiers,  when  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which 
had  stuck  in  the  marsh  below  Bethsaida  Julias.     The  name 

*  Matt.  xiii.  57.  *  Profettvr  Wilson'i  Life,  voL  i.  p.  201. 
»  Matt.  ix.  1 ;  xiii.  1,  86.    Mark  ii.  1 ;  iii.  19,  81 ;  vii.  17. 

*  John  ii.  12.  *  Mark.  i.  29.  •  Vita,  72,  see  p.  460. 
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does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  CapemaTun,*^  was  the 
boundary  town  between  the  territory  of  Philip  and  Antipas, 
and,  as  such,  had  a  cnstom-honse  ^  and  a  garrison.'  One  of 
the  officers  stationed  for  a  time  in  it,  a  foreigner,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  proselyte,  had,  in  Christ's  day,  built  a  fine  synagogue, 
as  a  mark,  at  once  of  his  friendly  feeling  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  of  homage  to  Jehoyah.  The  whitewashed  houses 
were  built  of  black  basalt  or  lava,  sj^ill  scattered  in  boulders, 
here  and  there,  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  gives  the  ground 
a  dark  appearance  when  the  tall  spring  grass  has  withered 
and  left  it  bare.  The  synagogue,  however,  was  of  white 
limestone.  Great  blocks  of  chiselled  stone,  finely  carved — 
once  its  frieze,  architrave,  and  cornices — still  lie  among  the 
waving  thistles,  where  the  town  formerly  stood.  The  walls  are 
now  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  most  of  the  pillars  and 
stones  having  been  carried  off  to  build  into  house  walls,  or 
bum  for  lime,  though  some  of  its  double  row  of  columns, 
hewn  in  one  block,  and  of  their  Corinthian  capitals  and 
massy  pedestals,  still  speak  of  its  former  splendour.  Bound 
the  synagogue,  and  reaching  up  the  gentle  slope  behind, 
stretched  the  streets  and  squares,  covering  an  area  of  half -a 
mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  in  breadth ;  the  main  street 
running  north,  to  the  neighbouring  Chorazin. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  two  tombs  yet  remain ;  one 
bmlt  of  limestone,  underground,  in  an  excavation  hollowed 
out  with  great  labour  in  the  hard  basalt ;  the  other,  a  rectan- 
gular building,  above  ground,  large  enough  to  hold  a  great 
number  of  bodies,  and  once,  apparently,  white- washed,*  ^  to 
warn  passers  by  not  to  defile  themselves  by  too  near  an 
approach  to  the  dead. 

Capernaum,  in  Christ's  day,  was  a  thriving,  busy  town. 
The  "  highway  to  the  Sea,**  *  from  Damascus  to  Ptolemais, — 
now  Acre,  but  still  known  by  the  earlier  name  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,^ — ran  through  it,*  bringing  no  little  local 
traffic,  and  also  opening  the  markets  of  the  coast  to  the  rich 
yield  of  the  neighbouring  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards, 
and  the  abundant  returns  of  the  fisheries  of  the  lake.  The 
townsfolk,  thus,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  the  comfort  and  plenty 
we  see  in  the  houses  of  Peter  and  Matthew,  and  were  even 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  "  winebibbers  and  gluttonous," 

1  Mark  ii.  14.    Luke  y.  27.    Matt.  iz.  9.  ^  Luke  yii.  5. 

>  Matt,  zziii.  27.  *  Isaiah  iz.  1.    Matt.  iv.  16. 

'  QuaresmitUt  a  Franciscan,  quoted  by  Keim^  toI.  i.  p.  597. 
*  Eiepert's  Handkart'!  von  Palaeatina,  1875. 
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whicli  implied  generons  entertainment.  They  were  proud  of 
their  town,  and  connted  on  its  steady  growth  and  nnbonnded 
prosperity,  little  dreaming  of  the  min  which  would  one  day 
make  even  its  site  a  question. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  Jesns  settled,  amidst  a  mixed 
population  of  fisher-people,  grain  and  fruit  agents,  local 
tradesmen,  and  the  many  classes  and  occupations  of  a 
thriving  station  on  a  great  line  of  carayan  traffic.  It  was  a 
point  that  brought  ^m  in  contact  with  Gentile  as  well  as 
Jewish  life.  Households  like  that  of  Peter,  proselytes  like 
the  centurion,  imd  the  need  of  a  large  synagogue,  imply 
a  healthy  religiousness  in  some,  but  the  woe  px>nounced 
on  the  town  by  Jesus,  after  a  time,  shows  that  whatever 
influence  He  may  have  had  on  a  few,  the  citizens  as  a 
whole  were  too  much  engrossed  with  their  daily  affairs  to 
pay  much  heed  to  Him.^ 

An  hour's  walk  behind  the  town  leads  to  gentle  hill  slopes, 
which,  in  April,  are  thinly  covered  with  crisp  grasses,  and 
stalks  of  weeds.  From  the  top  the  eye  follows  the  course 
of  the  Jordan  as  it  enters  the  lake  in  two  streams,  through 
a  marshy  delta,  the  favourite  pasture  ground  for  herds  of 
huge,  ungainly,  fierce,  and  often  dangerous  black  buffaloes, 
wHch  delight  to  wallow  by  day  in  such  marshy  places,  up 
to  the  neck  in  water  or  mud,  and  return  at  night  to  their 
masters,  the  Arabs  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Jesus  must  often 
have  seen  these  herds  luxuriating  idly  in  this  swampy  para- 
dise, for  they  are  not  used  for  labour  in  the  district  round 
the  lake,  though  they  are  sometimes  set  to  drag  the  plough 
in  the  parts  near  the  Waters  of  Merom.'  The  lake  itself 
stretched  out,  north  and  south,  like  a  pear  in  shape,  the 
broad  end  towards  the  north ;  or  like  a  lyre,  from  which, 
indeed,  it  got  its  ancient  name  of  Chinneroth.^  "^  Its  greatest 
width,  from  the  ancient  Magdala  on  the  west  side,  to  Gergesa 
on  the  east,  is  six  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  its  extreme 
length,  a  little  over  twelve.  There  are  no  pine-clad  moun- 
tains, no  bold  headlands,  no  lofty  precipices;  the  hills — 
except  at  Khan  Minyeh,  the  ancient  TariohsBa,  a  little  below 
Capernaum,  where  there  is  a  small  cliff-^rise  gradually,  in  a 

>  Matt.  zii.  28. 

»  Furrer,  Art.  Bufel,    Tristram,  Nat,  Hut.  of  Bible,  p.  72. 

8  Hitzig  derives  it  from  Peniarij  Kenar,  the  ihore,  as  orig.  a  name  of  a 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  then,  of  the  lake  itself.  Oe$ch,  d. 
Volket  Itrael,  p.  24.  Dr.  Grove  thinks  it  a  Canaanite  name  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews.    Diet,  of  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  806. 
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dall  uniform  brown  from  the  lake,  or  from  a  fringe  of  plain, 
on  the  sonth  and  east,  to  abont  1,000  feet ;  on  the  north-west 
to  about  500.  No  prominent  peak  breaks  the  outline,  but 
the  ever-changing  lights  and  the  rich  tints  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  prevent  monotony.  From  the  south  of  the  lake,  the 
top  of  Hermon,  often  wlute  with  snow,  stands  out  sharp  and 
clear  in  the  bright  skj,  as  if  close  at  hand,  and,  towards  the 
north,  the  twin  peaks  of  Hattin  crown  a  wild  goi^,  a  little 
waj  below  Capernaum.  On  the  eastern  side  the  hills  rise  in 
a  barren  wall,  seamed  with  a  few  deep  ravines,  black  basalt 
predominating,  though  varied  here  and  there  by  the  lighter 
grey  limestone.  Nor  trees,  nor  village,  nor  spots  of  cultivated 
land  break  the  desolation  which  spr^Eids  like  a  living  death 
over  the  landscape,  except  along  the  narrow  stripe  of  green, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  that  fringes  the  lake. 
It  was  among  these  waste  and  lonely  hills  that  Jesus  often 
retired  to  escape  the  crowds  which  often  oppressed  Him. 
The  hills  on  the  western  side  slope  more  gently,  and  rise  and 
fall  in  rounded  tops,  such  as  mark  the  softer  limestone.  The 
line  of  the  shore,  in  the  upper  reaches,  is  broken  into  a  series 
of  little  bays  of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  Babbis  were  wont  to  say  that  God  had  made  seven 
seas  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  had  chosen  only  one  for  Him- 
self— ^the  Sea  of  Galilee.^  Josephus  rightly  called  the  land 
on  its  borders,  "the  crown"  of  Palestine.  The  plain  of 
Gennesareth  begins  at  Khan  Minyeh,  about  two  miles  below 
Capernaum,  filling  in  the  bow-like  recess  which  the  hills 
make  from  that  point  to  Magdala.  It  as  romantic  as  beauti- 
ful, for  the  ravine  at  its  sou^em  end  leads,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, to  the  towering  limestone  clifis  of  Arbela,  on  whose 
heights  numerous  eagles  now  build  among  the  airy  caverns, 
once  the  fortress  alternately  of  robbers  and  patriots,  to  whom 
the  valley  offered  a  way  to  the  lake.  Gennesareth  was  the 
richest  spot  in  Palestine;  five  streamlets  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  quickening  its  rich  dark  volcanic  soil  into 
amaring  fertility.  It  measures  only  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  north  to  south,  by  about  a  mile  in  depth,^  but,  in 
the  days  of  Christ  it  must  have  been  enchantingly  beautiful. 
"  Its  soil,"  says  Josephus,  "  is  so  fruitful  that  all  kinds  of 
trees  grow  in  it.    Walnuts  flourish  in  great  plenty ;  there 

^  Sep,,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.    Lightfoot,  Chor»  Cent,,  p.  144. 
'  Maps  of  Lieut.  Anderson,  B.E.  (from  aotaal  saryey).    Beeovery  of 
JermaUin,  pp.  889,  848. 
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are  palm-treeB  also,  which  require  heat,  and  figs  and 
olives,  which  require  a  more  temperate  air.  Nature  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  have  done  violence  to  herself,  to  cause  the 
plants  of  different  lands  to  grow  together.  Grapes  and  figs 
ripen  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  other  fruits  fill  up  the 
other  months.'*  ^ 

No  wonder  the  fruits  of  Grennesareth  put  to  shame  all  else 
in  the  markets  of  Jerusalem.  Its  soil  is  still  fertile  in  the 
extreme,  and  it  lies  between  five  and  six  hundred  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean,  which  makes  it  verj  warm.  Wheat, 
barlej,  millet,  rice,  melons,  grapes,  the  common  vegetables, 
tobacco,  and  indigo  flourish,  and  date-palms,  figs,  citrons,  and 
oranges  are  not  wanting.  Gennesareth  melons  are  exported 
to  Damascus  and  Acre,  and  are  greatly  prized.  The  olean- 
ders and  wild  figs,  palms,  etc.,  rise  here  and  there  in  rank 
luxuriance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  former  times, 
when  the  whole  soil  was  carefully  tilled,  few  semi-tropical 
plants  would  have  failed  to  grow.  The  climate  of  the  lake 
shore,  generally,  is  so  mild  even  in  winter,  that  snow  seldom 
falls.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  oppressively  hot, 
for  except  at  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  which  enjoys  cool 
breezes  from  Lebanon,  the  hills  shut  out  the  west  wind, 
almost  the  only  abatement  of  the  intensity  of  the  summer  in 
Palestine,  and  hence  the  people  of  Tiberias  are  glad  to  sleep 
in  shelters  of  straw  or  leaves  on  their  roofs  during  the  hot 
months.  Melons  ripen  four  weeks  sooner  than  at  Acre  and 
Damascus,  and  though  wheat  is  not  so  early  ripe  as  at  Jericho, 
where  the  harvest  is  in  May,  it  is  ready  for  the  sickle  in  June. 
A  spot  so  charming  could  not,  however,  escape  some  draw- 
back. This  sultry  moist  heat  causes,  along  the  marshy  lake 
edge,  a  prevalence  of  fever,  and  sometimes  brings  pesti- 
lence, and  ophthalmia  and  sickness  of  various  kinds  are  only 
too  common. 

The  shores  of  the  plain  are  white  with  myriads  of  little 
shells,  over  which  the  transparent,  crystal-l^e  waters  rise 
and  fall  with  the  wind,  and  the  side  next  the  hills  is  shut  in 
by  a  fringe  of  oleanders,  rich,  each  May,  in  red  and  white 
blossom.  In  the  days  of  Christ  the  whole  landscape  was  full 
of  life.  Busy  towns  and  villages  crowded  the  shores,  and  the 
waters  swarmed  with  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries,  which 
even  gave  their  names  to  several  of  the  towns.  South  of 
Capernaum  lay  the  busy  city  of  Tarichsea,  or  "Pickling 

»  BcU.  Jud,,  ill.  10.  8. 
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Town,"^ — ^the  great  fish-ctirmg  port — ^which  had  boats 
enough  to  meet  the  Bomons,  a  generation  later,  in  a  deadly 
sea-^ht  on  the  lake,'  in  which  eight  thousand  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  were  slain,  and 
nearly  forty  thousand  sold  as  slaves.^ "  This  and  Tiberias 
were  the  two  ports  in  which  the  fishermen  of  Capernaum  and 
Bethsaida  found  a  ready  sale  for  their  freights.  A  little 
further  south  rose  the  houses  of  Magdala,  or  Migdal-El — 
**  the  Tower  of  God  " — ^now  Medschel — the  home  of  the  Mary 
who  bears  its  name.  Then  came  Tiberias,  with  its  splendid 
palace,  grand  public  buildings,  huge  arsenal,  famous  baths, 
glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  its  motley,  busy  popu- 
lation; town  after  town  rising  in  the  distance.  To  the 
north,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  a  short  way  off,  lay 
Chorazin,  named,  it  might  seem,  from  the  **  coAcin  "  fish 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  At 
the  head  of  the  lake,*  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
Bethsaida — "the  Fisher's  Town*' — ^rebuilt,  and  re-named 
Julias,  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  was  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  masons  and  sculptors,  and  along  the  eastern  shore  lay 
Gergesa,  Gumala,  Hippos,  and  other  swarming  hives  of  men. 
The  landscape  is  now  very  different.  The  thickly  peopled 
shore  is  almost  deserted.  Tiberias,  then  so  magnificent,  has 
shrunk  into  a  small  and  decaying  town,  like  every  place  under 
Turkish  rule ;  the  white  towns  and  villages,  once  reflected 
in  the  waters,  have  disappeared  ;  the  fleets  of  fishing  boats  are 
now  replaced  by  one  solitary  crazy  boat ; "  the  richly  wooded 
hills  are  bare  ;  the  paradise-like  plains  are  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  thistles.  The  shore — ^varied  by  stretches  of  sand, 
intervals  of  white  tiny  shells,  shingle  with  larger  shells  here 
and  there,  and  great  beds  of  black  basalt,  which  show  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  district,  as  do  also  the  warm  baths 
at  Tiberias — ^is  silent.  Near  the  water,  reeds  and  rushes  grow 
in  long  reaches,  in  the  flatter  swampy  parts — ^a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  pelican,  and  many  other  birds,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
turtle-dove,  the  bird  dearest  from  of  old  to  the  Jew.  The 
whole  must  have  been  beautiful,  however,  in  former  days  to 
make  the  Emperor  Titus  compare  it  with  the  Lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  Switzerland,*  though,  nowadays,  the  comparison 
seems  fanciful.'^ 


*  Ruotsohi,  Art.  Gennesarety  in  Hernog^  Tol.  v.  p.  7. 

«  Bell  Jud.,  ill.  10.  9.  •  BeU.  Jud.,  iii.  10.  9 ;  10.  10. 

*  Bell,  Jud.,  iii.  10.  8.  *  Freetdph.  Chron. ,  ii.  8. 
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It  was  in  Gapemanm  tliat  Jesus  chose  EEis  home,  in  the 
midst  of  this  life  and  beauty,  beside  the  gleaming  lake, 
embosomed  deep  on  this,  its  western  shore,  in  soft  terraced 
hills,  laughing  with  fruitfulness ;  the  higher  hills  of  Upper 
Galilee  rising  beyond,  and  the  majestic  Hermon  closing  the 
glorious  landscape.  The  view  over  the  waters  showed  the 
steep  slopes — ^now  yellow  limestone,  now  black  basalt — 
which  led  up  to  the  Graulonitis  country.  Capernaum  was 
the  town  of  His  three  chief  apostles,  Peter,  John,  and  James, 
and  also  of  Andrew.  Here  He  healed  the  centurion's  slave,^ 
and  raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus;'  called  Matthew  from 
the  booth  where  he  took  the  customs  dues,  and  healed  the 
mother-in-law  of  Peter.  From  a  boat  near  the  shore,  close 
by.  He  preached  to  the  crowds,'  and  it  was  in  the  waters  ofE 
the  town  that  He  vouchsafed  to  Peter  and  his  brother  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes.^ 

The  whole  neighbourhood,  indeed,  is  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Jesus.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  had  been  chosen  by  Crod  for 
Himself,  and  honoured  above  all  seas  of  the  earth,  in  a  sense 
which  the  Babbis  little  dreamed.  The  men,  the  fields,  the 
valleys  round  it,  are  immortalized  by  their  association  with 
the  Saviour.  There  were  the  vineyards  on  the  hill  slopes, 
round  which  their  owner  planted  a  hedge,  and  in  which  he 
built  a  watch-tower,  and  dug  a  wine-press.*  There  were 
the  sunny  hills,  on  which  the  old  wine  had  grown,  and  the 
new  was  growing,  for  which  the  householder  would  take 
care  to  provide  the  new  leather  bottles.*  The  plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth  was  the  enamelled  meadow,  on  which,  in  spring, 
ten  thousand  lilies  were  robed  in  more  than  the  glory  of 
Solomon,^  and  where,  in  winter,  the  grass  was  cast  into  the 
oven.  It  was  on  such  pastures  as  those  around,  that  the 
shepherd  left  the  ninety-and-nine  sheep,  to  seek,  in  the 
mountains,  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  bring  it  back,  on  his 
shoulders,  rejoicing  when  found.^  The  ravens,  that  have 
neither  storehouse  nor  bam,'  daily  sailed  over  from  the 
clifEs  of  Arbela,  to  seek  their  food  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  from  the  same  cliffs,  from  time  to  time,  flew  forth  the 
hawks,  to  make  the  terrified  hen  gather  her  chickens  under 
her  wings  .^^  The  orchards  of  spreading  fig-trees  were 
there,  on  which  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard,  in  three  years, 

•  Luke  vil  1.  »  Luke  via.  41.  •  Luke  v.  8.        *  Luke  v.  4. 

•  Matt.  xzi.  88.  *  Luke  y.  87.  ^  Luke  xii.  27,  28. 

•  Luke  zy.  4.  •  Luke  xii.  24.  ^  Matt,  zziii.  87.  4. 
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found  no  fmit,^  and  in  wMcli  the  grain  of  mnstard  seed 
grew  into  so  great  a  tree  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in 
its  branches.*  Across  the  lake  rose  the  hills  of  Gki.nlonitis, 
which  the  idly  bnsy  Rabbis  watched  for  signs  of  the  weather. 
A  mnrky  red,  seen  above  them  in  the  morning,  was  a  text 
for  these  sky-prophets  to  predict  "  fonl  weather  to-day,  for 
the  sky  is  red  and  lowering,"  ^  and  it  was  when  the  sun 
sank,  red  and  glowing,  behind  the  hills  in  the  west,  that  the 
solemn  gossips,  returning  from  their  many  prayers  in  the 
synagogue,  made  sure  that  it  would  be  "fair  weather  to- 
morrow.* It  was  when  the  sea-cloud  was  seen  driving 
over  the  hill-tops  from  Ptolemais  and  Carmel  that  neigh- 
bours warned  each  other  that  a  shower  was  coming,*  and 
the  clouds  sailing  north,  towards  Safed  and  Hermon,  were 
the  accepted  earnest  of  coming  heat.^  The  daily  business 
of  Capernaum,  itself,  supplied  many  of  the  illustrations  so 
frequently  introduced  into  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  He  might 
see  in  the  bazaar  of  the  town,  or  on  the  street,  the  rich 
travelling  merchant,  who  exchanged  a  heavy  load  of  Baby- 
lonian carpets  for  the  one  lustrous  pearl  ^  that  had,  perhaps, 
found  its  way  to  the  lake  from  distant  Ceylon.  Fishermen, 
and  publicans,  and  dressers  of  vineyards  passed  and  re-passed 
each  moment.  Over  in  Julias,  the  favourite  town  of  the 
tetrarch  Philip  ;  below,  in  Tibei-ias,  at  the  court  of  Antipas, 
lived  the  magnates,  who  delighted  to  be  called  "gracious 
lords,"  and  walked  in  silk  robes.®  The  young  Salome  lived 
in  the  one  town ;  her  mother,  Herodias,  in  the  other ;  and 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  courts  could  not  have 
escaped  the  all-observing  eye  of  Jesus,  as  He  moved  about 
in  Capernaum  .• 

It  was  this  town,  on  the  border  between  the  districts  of 
Philip  and  Antipas,  and  on  the  highway  of  commerce  and 
travel  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  thickly  sown 
towns  and  villages,  that  Jesus  selected  as  His  future  home. 
He  seems,  at  first,  to  have  lived  with  His  mother  and  Hin 
brethren,  and  the  few  disciples  He  had  already  gathered; 
but  His  stay,  at  this  time,  was  short,^^  for  He  presently  set 
out  on  His  first  Passover  journey  to  Jerusalem.^^  On  ffis 
return.  He  appears  to  have  made  His  abode,  as  often  as  He 

»  Luke  xiii.  7.  ^  Luke  xiii.  19.  •  Matt.  xvi.  8. 

«  Matt.  zvi.  2.  •  Luke  xu.  54.  •  Luke  xu.  65. 

T  Matt.  xiii.  46.  *  Luke  xxii.  25. 

*  See  a  very  striking  passage  in  Hausratht  vol.  i.  pp.  845,  846. 
>o  John  ii  12.  "  John  a  13. 
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was  in  the  town,  in  the  honse  of  Peter,^  who  lived  with  his 
brother  Andrew  and  his  mother-in-law.  It  had  a  court- 
yard before  it,*  and  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,*  but  it 
was,  at  best,  only  the  home  of  a  rough-handed  fisherman's 
household. 

1  Mark  i.  29.    Matt.  xvii.  24.  *  Mark  a  4 ;  ii.  8. 

•MarkiLlS;  iy.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. 

rpHE  choice  of  Capernaum  by  Jesns  as  His  future  centre 
-*-  was  significant.  John  had  chosen  the  "  terrible  wilder- 
ness," with  its  "  vipers  and  scorpions  and  drought."  ^  Jesus 
selected  the  district  spoken  of  as  '*  the  garden  of  God,"  and 
"  Paradise."  *  John  had  lived  amidst  the  silence  of  desola-^ 
tion ;  Jesus  came  to  a  centre  of  business  and  travel,  to  live 
amidst  men.  John  kept  equally  aloof  from  priest,  prince,  or 
governor,  from  Bome  and  from  Jerusalem ;  Jesus  settled  in 
a  garrison  town,  noted  for  business  and  near  Tiberias,  with 
its  Idumean  prince,  the  future  murderer  of  the  Baptist,  and 
its  gay  courtiers.  The  contrast  marked  the  vital  difference 
between  His  work  and  that  of  His  herald.  He  was  to  wear 
no  prophet's  mantle  like  John,  but  the  simple  dress  of  other 
men :  ^  to  lay  no  stress  on  fasts,  to  enforce  no  isolation  from 
any  class,  for  He  came  to  all  men  irrespective  of  rank  or 
nation. 

Jesus  had  come,  in  fact,  to  preach  a  Gospel  of  which  the 
glorious  panorama  around  Him  was  the  fit  emblem.  The 
"  old  wine  "  of  Judaism,  which  had  in  a  measure  character- 
ized the  spirit  of  John,  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  "  new  wine 
of  the  kingdom  of  God."  *  John  had  sought  to  establish 
that  kingdom  anew,  on  a  Jewish  foundation,  by  trying  to 
blend  together  the  spiritual  and  the  external.  While  bi*eak- 
ing  away  in  some  respects  from  the  old  theocracy,  he  had 
sought  to  build  up  a  new  outward  constitution  for  Israel 
alone,  and  had  imposed  it,  with  its  burden  of  fastings,  washr 
ings,  and  endless  legal  requirements,  in  part,  on  the  nation 
at  large,  and  in  all  its  severity,  on  himself  and  his  disciples. 
He  had  proposed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  mankind  by  an  un- 
natural withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  by  the  austerities 
of  ascetic  observance.     For  this  reUgion  of  endless,  hope- 

^  Deut.  Tiii.  IS.  *  Lightfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  >  Matt.  iz.  20. 

Mark  ziv.  25. 
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less  striiggle  after  legal  purity,  wHich  carried  with  it  no 
balm  for  the  lieart,  and  enforced  morbid  isolation,  Jesus,  bj 
His  settling  in  Capemanm,  snbstitnted  tbat  of  peace  and 
J07,  and  of  a  healthy  intercourse  with  mankind  and  citizen- 
ship in  the  great  world.  The  religion  of  John  was  national, 
local,  and  unsatisfying,  and  marked  by  the  spirit  of  caste ; 
that  of  Jesus  offered  the  splendid  contrast  of  a  faith  which 
rose  high  over  all  that  had  hitherto  been  known.  Suited 
alike  for  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  it  cared  nothing  for 
outward  position  or  the  changes  of  states  or  nationality, 
but  sought  only  to  meet  the  wants  and  longings  of  man,  in 
the  inner  infinite  world  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  which  no 
Herod  could  reach.  Recognising  all  good,  wherever  f  oxmd, 
it  gladly  drew  to  itself  all  that  was  true  and  pure,  and  re- 
joiced to  ally  itself  with  the  gifts  which  dignify  human 
nature.  The  friend  of  man,  it  saw  in  every  soul  a  pearl, 
hidden  or  visible,  and  ennobled  every  honourable  human 
calling  by  enlisting  it  in  the  service  of  God.  It  lifted  men 
above  care  for  the  world  or  inclination  to  seek  it,  because 
it  was  not  a  religion  of  outward  forms,  of  harsh  legalities, 
or  unnatural  sefi-infliction  and  isolation,  but  the  religion 
of  peace  and  joy,  in  reconciliation  with  God  and  the  calm 
of  jarring  nature  within — a  religion  which  gave  calmness 
amidst  all  want,  and  reflected  the  untroubled  image  of 
heaven  in  the  soul,  amidst  suffering  and  trial — a  reHgion 
which  laid  the  agitations  and  cares  of  the  bosom  to  rest,  by 
the  pledge  of  Divine  love  and  pity.  The  sweet  fancy  of  the 
Portuguese  mariner,  who,  after  rounding  Cape  Horn,  amidst 
storm  and  terrors,  found  that  the  ocean  on  which  he  had 
entered,  lay  as  if  hushed  asleep  before  him,  and  ascribed 
its  calm  to  the  glittering  form  of  the  southern  cross  shining 
down  on  it,  was  to  be  turned  into  fact,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
hitherto  troubled  soul  under  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

The  stay  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum  at  this  time  was  very 
short.^  He  had  resolved  to  attend  the  Passover,^  and  only 
waited  till  it  was  time  to  do  so.*  No  details  have  been  left 
us  of  this  earliest  ministry,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
encouraging,  for  even  at  a  later  date  its  recollections  waked 
painful  thoughts.^  The  determination  to  carry  His  message 
beyond  the  narrow  and  ungracious  circle  of  Capernaum,  and 

*  John  ii.  12.  «  John  ii.  13,  26. 

»  Matt  xi.  20,  24.     Luke  x.  13,  15. 
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the  towns  around,  to  a  wider  sphere,  would  be  only 
strengthened  by  this  result.  Jerusalem,  with  its  schools  and 
Temple,  was  the  place  fitted  lieyond  all  others  for  His  work- 
ing with  effect.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  openly  recognised  as 
the  Messiah  as  yet,  but  it  was  imperative  now,  at  the  opening 
of  His  ministry,  that  he  should  visit'  the  great  centre  and 
heart  of  the  nation,  and  unostentatiously  open  His  great 
commission.  The  whole  country  looked  to  Jerusalem  as 
its  religious  capital,  and  an  impression  made  there  would 
react  everywhere. 

The  month  of  April,  on  the  eve  of  the  16th  of  which  the 
Passover  was  eaten,  was  the  bright  spring  month  of  the  year. 
The  plains  were  covered  with  rich  green,  for  it  was  the 
"  earing  month,"  ^  and  the  grey  hills  lit  up  with  red  anemones, 
rock  roses,  red  and  yellow,  the  convolvulus,  marigold,  wild 
geranium,  red  tulip,  and  a  hundred  other  glories,  for  it  was 
the  "  month  of  flowers."  ^  The  cuckoo,  unseen,  as  here,  was 
heard  around :  our  thrush  and  sweet- voiced  blackbird  flew 
off  at  the  approach  of  a  passer  by :  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
was  heard  in  the  land :  the  song  of  the  lark  flooded  a 
thousand  acres  of  upper  air,  and  the  pastures  were  alive  with 
flocks  and  herds.  The  roads  to  Jerusalem  were  already 
crowded  when  the  month  began.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle  from  Bashan,^  daily  passed  over  the  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
towards  the  Holy  City,  and  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  from 
"  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,"  between  Bethany  on  the 
Mount  of  OHves,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  from  the  south  country 
stretching  away  from  Bethlehem,  were  in  great  excitement 
to  bring  their  charge  safely  to  the  Temple  market,  where 
one  hundred  thousand  lambs,  alone,  were  needed,  besides 
thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen.  The  roads  and  bridges  on  the 
main  lines  of  travel  through  the  whole  country  had  been 
repaired ;  all  tombs  whitewashed,  to  guard  those  coming  to 
the  feast  from  defilement,  by  unconscious  approach  to  them : 
the  fields  examined,  to  weed  out  whatever  illegal  mixtures 
of  plants  defiled  the  land :  and  the  springs  and  wells  cleansed 
for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims,  no  less  than  to  secure  their 
legal  purity.* 

Jerusalem  was  in  its  glory.  The  whole  population  was 
astir  from  the  earliest  morning,  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  day 

^  The  old  name  of  the  month  was  Abib— an  ear  of  corn:  <* earing" 
here =**  coming  into  ear.'* 
3  Its  later  name  was  Nisan— the  month  of  flowers. 
»  Deut.  zxzii.  14.  *  Steitz,  in  Herzog,  vol.  xi.  p.  147. 
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and  the  excitements  of  the  season.  The  hills  of  Moab  were 
hardly  purple  with  the  dawn  befoire  the  Temple  courts  were 
crowded,  and  bj  the  time  the  sun  rose  from  b^iind  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  leaving  the  morning  clouds  to  float  off  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
business  of  the  day  had  fully  begun.  The  golden  roofs  and 
marble  walls  of  the  Temple  reflected  a  dazzling  brightness ; 
the  King's  Pool,  beyond  the  Tyropoeon,  seemed  molten  silver, 
and  the  palms,  cypresses,  olives,  and  figs,  of  the  palace 
gardens,  and  among  the  mansions  of  the  rich  on  Zion  and 
round  the  city,  bent  in  the  soft  air.  The  conconrse  at  the 
hour  of  morning  prayer  was  immense,  but  it  grew  even 
greater  as  the  day  advanced.  The  streets  were  blocked  by 
the  crowds  from  all  parts,  who  had  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Temple,  past  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of  cattle,  pressing 
on  in  the  sunken  middle  part,  of  each  street  reserved  for  them, 
to  prevent  contact  and  defilement.  Sellers  of  all  possible 
wares  beset  the  pilgrims,  for  the  great  feasts  were,  as  has  been 
said,  the  harvest  time  of  all  trades  at  Jerusalem,  just  as,  at 
Mecca,  even  at  this  day,  the  time  of  the  great  conconrse  of 
worshippers  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  is  that  of  the  busiest 
trade  among  the  merchant  pilgrims,  who  form  the  caravans 
from  all  parts  of  the  Moh$,mmedan  world.^ 

Inside  the  Temple  space,  the  noise  and  pressure  were,  if 
possible,  worse.  Directions  were  posted  up  to  keep  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  as  in  the  densest  thoroughfares  of  London-* 
The  outer  court,  which  others  than  Jews  might  enter,  and 
which  was,  therefore,  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Heathen, 
was,  in  part,  covered  with  pens  for  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle, 
for  the  feast  and  the  thank-offerings.  Sellers  shouted  the 
merits  of  their  beasts,  sheep  bleated^  and  oxen  lowed.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  yearly  fair  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  crowds 
added  to  the  din  and  tumult,  till  the  services  in  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  were  sadly  disturbed.  Sellers  of  doves,  for 
poor  women  coming  for  purification,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,^  and  for  others,  had  a  space  set  apart  for  them. 
Indeed,  the  sale  of  doves  was,  in  great  measure,  secretly,  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests  themselves  :  Hannas,  the  high  priest,, 
especially,  gaining  great  profits  from  his  dove*cots  on  Mount 
Olivet.     The  rents  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  and  the 

1  B\uo}shardVB  Travels  in  Arabia,   UUmun's  Christianity,  "p,  79.  SteitSt 
in  Herzog,  voL  xi.  p.  147. 
3  Middoth,  0.  ii.  2,  quoted  by  Sepp,  vol.  iii.  p.  S7* 
s  B.  Saiihed.,  zi.  1. 
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profits  on  tlie  doves,  had  led  tlie  priests  to  sanction  tlie 
incongruity  of  thus  turning  the  Temple  itself  into  a  noisy 
market.  Nor  was  this  all.  Potters  pressed  on  the  pilgrims 
their  clay  dishes  and  ovens  for  the  Passover  Lamb ;  hundreds 
of  traders  recommended  their  wares  aloud ;  shops*  for  wine, 
oil,  salt,  and  all  else  needed  for  sacrifices,  invited  customers, 
and,  in  addition,  persons  going  across  the  city  with  all  kinds 
of  burdens,  shortened  their  journey  by  crossing  the  Temple 
grounds.  The  provision  for  paying  the  tribute,  levied  on  all, 
for  the  support  of  the  Temple,  added  to  the  distraction.  On 
both  sides  of  the  east  Temple  gate,  stalls  had  for  generations 
been  permitted  for  changing  foreign  money.  From  the 
fifteenth  of  the  preceding  month  money-changers  had  been 
allowed  to  set  up  their  tables  in  the  city,^  and  from  the 
twenty-first — or  twenty  days  before  the  Passover — to  ply 
their  trade  in  the  Temple  itself.  Purchasers  of  materials  for 
offerings  paid  the  amount  at  special  stalls,  to  an  officer  of  the 
Temple,  and  received  a  leaden  cheque  for  which  they  got 
what  they  had  bought,  from  the  seller.  Large  sums,  more- 
over, were  changed,  to  be  cast,  as  free  offerings,  into  one  of 
the  thirteen  chests  which  formed  the  Temple  treasury.' 
Every  Jew,  no  matter  how  poor,  was,  in  addition,  required 
to  pay  yearly  a  half -shekel — ^about  eighteenpence — ^as  atone- 
ment money  for  his  soul,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Temple. 
As  this  would  not  be  received  except  in  a  native  coin,  called 
the  Temple  shekel,*  which  was  not  generally  current, 
strangers  had  to  change  their  Roman,  Greek,  or  Eastern 
money,  at  the  stalls  of  the  money-changers,  to  get  the  coin 
required.  The  trade  gave  ready  means  for  fraud,  which  was 
only  too  common.  Five  per  cent,  exchange  was  charged,  but 
this  was  indefinitely  increased  by  tricks  and  chicanery,"  for 
which  the  class  had  everywhere  earned  so  bad  a  name,  that, 
like  the  publicans,  their  witness  would  not  be  taken  before  a 
qourt.* 

Jesus  was  greatly  troubled  by  this  monstrous  desecration 
of  His  Father's  house.  He  was  a  young  unknown  man,  and 
a  GalilsBan  :  He  had  no  formal  authority  to  interfere,  for  the 
Temple  arrangements  were  under  the  priests  alone,  but  the 
sight  of  such  abuses,  in  a  place  so  holy,  roused  His  inmost 
spirit.  Entering  the  polluted  Temple  space,  and  gazing 
round  on  the  tumult  and  manifold  defilements.  He  could  not 

1  Misohna,  SJiekalimt  i.  8.  *  Mark  zii.  41.    Lake  xzi.  1. 

*  Derenbourgt  p.  136.  *  Sepp,  vol.  ill.  p.  41. 
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remain  impassive.  Hastily  tying  together  some  small  cords, 
and  advancing  to  the  sellers  of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  He  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  Temple,  with  their  property,  at 
once,  and  drove  them  and  their  beasts  out  of  the  gates.  The 
sellers  of  doves  were  allowed  to  take  their  cages  away,  hut 
they,  too,  had  to  leave.  The  money-changers  fared  worst, 
as  they  deserved.  Their  tables  were  overtnmed,  and  they 
themselves  expelled.  After  long  years  the  Temple  was  once 
more  sacred  to  God. 

That  one  man  should  have  efEected  such  an  amazing  act 
may  have  been  due,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  "  to  the  starry  light 
which  shone  from  His  eyes,  and  to  the  Divine  majesty  which 
beamed  from  His  features,"*  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  such  a  miraculous  aid.  The  weakness  of  a  guilty 
conscience  on  the  one  side,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  supreme 
enthusiasm  on  the  other,  account  for  it.  All  were  under  a 
spell  for  the  moment.  It  was  an  act  such  as  Mattathias  or 
Judas  Maccabaeus  might  have  done,  and  prophet-like  as  it 
was,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  cause,  its  unique  heroism 
secured  its  trixunph. 

The  authorities  who  were  responsible  for  the  abuse  so 
astoundingly  corrected,  were  no  less  paralyzed  than  the 
multitude  at  large,  by  the  lofty  zeal  for  God  shown  thus 
strangely.  Rules  of  a  strictness  hitherto  unknown  were  ere 
long  announced,*  and,  for  the  moment,  put  in  for6e,  though, 
three  years  later,  things  had  become  as  bad  as  ever.  No 
one  could  henceforth  go  up  to  "  the  hill  of  the  Lord  "  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  or  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  or  with  money 
in  his  girdle,  or  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder,  or  even  with 
dust  on  his  feet,  and  no  one  might  carry  a  burden  of  any 
kind  through  the  Temple,  or  even  spit  within  the  holy 
precincts.^  It  was  felt  that  religion  had  received  a  deadly 
injury  by  the  evils  against  which  the  Galilaean  stranger  had 
thus  signally  protested,  and  a  vain  effort  was  made  to 
restore  the  prestige  they  themselves  had  so  fatally  injured. 

It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  His  office  to  act  as  Jesus 
had  done.  As  His  Father's  House,  the  Temple  was  su- 
premely under  His  care,  and  He  only  exercised  His  rights 
and  duties  as  the  Messiah,  in  cleansing  it  as  He  did.  It 
was  a  sign  and  commencement  of  the  spiritual  cleansing 
He  came  to  inaugurate :  a  note  struck  which  disclosed  the 
character  of  His  future  work.     Zechariah^  had  said  that 

*  Middoth,  ii.  2.     Beraehotk,  iz.  5.      Jos,  c.  Apian,  ii.  8.     >  Cbi.  ziv.  21. 
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in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  "  the  trader  would  no  more  be  in 
the  House  of  Jehovah," '  and  thns  even  the  prophets,  whom 
the  nation  honoured,  seemed  to  endorse  His  act. 

The  priests  could  say  nothing  condemnatory,  but  could 
only  raise  the  question  why  He  should  have  taken  it  upon 
Him  to  assume  authority  which  they  claimed.  They  were 
irritated  beyond  bounds,  and  doubtless  indulged  their  scorn 
at  a  "  prophet,"  who  took  on  Himself  the  duties  of  the  Temple 
police.  Yet  the  people,  by  their  silence,  showed  that  they 
approved  the  act,  though  it  implied  condemnation  of  the 
high  priest  and  his  colleagues,  and  had  attacked  a  custom 
sanctioned  by  age,  established  by  formal  authority,  and 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Temple  and  its  services. 
The  crowds  of  pilgrims  also  honoured  the  act  of  the  young 
Galilsean,  of  whom  strange  rumours  had  reached  them  from 
the  Jordan ;  instinctively  feeling  that  it  was  right.  Jesus 
had  made  His  entrance  on  public  notice,  in  a  way  that 
struck  the  popular  imagination, — as  a  true  prophet,  who 
witnessed  fearlessly  for  God,  against  the  desecration  of  His 
house.  The  feeling  towards  Him  was  half  enthusiastic,  half 
respectful;  His  enemies  were  confused  and  paralyzed.  He 
was  the  valiant  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  it  might 
have  seemed  as  if  the  way  to  an  easy  triumph  were  to  be 
expected  forthwith. 

But  He  and  the  people  had  wholly  different  conceptions  of 
the  office  of  the  Messiah.  He  had  acted  as  He  had  done 
from  no  personal  end.  His  disciples  saw  that  it  was  con- 
suming zeal  for  His  Father's  glory,  that  had  animated 
Him ;  ^  a  welling  up  of  holy  indignation.  He  had  exercised 
the  prophet's  office,  of  strilong  for  the  true,  and  the  pure  ;  a 
right  which  has  been  used  in  all  ages  by  lofty  natures,  when 
instituted  means  and  the  low  morality  of  the  times,  fail  to 
stem  growing  corruption.*  Such  an  act  could  not  be  done, 
without  overpowering,  unreflecting  earnestness,  and  zeal 
kindled  into  a  flame,  but  this  Divine  earnest  zeal  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  purest,  for  without  it,  in  fallen  times, 
nothing  great  can  be  done.*  Yet  He  was  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  was  not  His  nature  to  strive,  or  to  make  His 
voice  heard  in  the  streets.*  To  have  taken  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  at  the  full,  would  have  led  Him  to  trixunphs 
for  which  He  had  no  desire,  and  would  have  been  fatal  to 

^  John  ii.  17.  '  Liicke,  KommenUt  in  loc. 

*  Ullmann'8  Slindlosigkeit,  p.  136.  *  Matt.  zii.  19. 
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^  is  yiews,  instead  of  adyancing  them.  Numbers  were,  per^ 
haps,  willing  to  have  believed  that  He  might  be  the  Messiah^ 
had  He  announced  Himself  as  snch,  but  the  Law  had  been 
given  of  old  amidst  thnnderings  and  lightnings,  and  thej 
expected  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  be  proclaimed 
with  eqnal  sublimity.  IJnostentations  illustrations  of  Divine 
power,  such  as  healing  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  or  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  were  not  enough.  They 
desired  public  and  national  miracles,  which  would  glorify 
Israel  and  astonish  the  world.  But  it  was  no  part  of  His 
plan  to  attract  the  wonder  of  the  crowd,  or  to  minister  to 
national  pride,  or  inaugurate  a  dispensation  of  fear  or  force. 
His  Kingdom  was  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  out- 
ward suffrages ;  in  the  calm  realms  of  truth,  not  in  those 
of  political  strife. 

The  authorities  could  take  no  violent  measures,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  asking  Him  for  some  "sign,"  to 
justify  His  act  by  its  Divine  authority,  and  incidentally 
reveal  His  claim  on  their  homage,  if,  perchance.  He  might 
prove  the  Messiah.  The  question  must  have  raised  that 
of  His  supreme  right  as  consecrated  Son  of  God,  and  in- 
volved the  condemnation  of  i^ose  by  whom  such  a  state  of 
things  had  been  allowed.  Why  had  they,  the  appointed 
guardians  of  the  Temple,  been  so  powerless  or  negligent 
against  such  desecration  ?  If  they  had  thus  failed,  who  but 
the  Messiah  alone,  could  cleanse  the  sanctuary,  not  partly, 
and  for  a  time,  but  perfectly,  and  for  ever?  He  answered' 
them,  therefore,  as  their  Rabbis  were  wont  to  do,  with  an 
enigmatical  sentence,  which  He  left  them  to  unriddle  as 
they  could.'  "Destroy  this  Temple,"  said  He,  doubtless 
pointing  as  He  did  so,  to  His  person — that  Temple  of  God, 
pure  and  sacred  beyond  all  others — **  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up."  The  sound  of  the  words  to  a  Jew,  and 
their  apparent  meaning,  were  alike  audacious.  He  was 
standing  amid  the  long  and  lofty  marble  arcades  of  the 
sacred  building ;  amidst  its  courts,  paved  with  costliest 
stones,  and  rising  terrace  above  terrace;  its  vast  spaces, 
built  up  with  incredible  labour  and  equal  magnificence 
from  the  valley,  hundreds  of  feet  below;  its  sanctuary 
ablate  with  gold;  its  wonderful  gates  of  silver  and  gold 
and  Corinthian  brass,  which  were  the  national  pride.  The 
very  existence  of  the  nation  was  identified  with  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Temple.  It  had  been  already  building  for 
forty-six  years,  and  was  not  yet  finished,  for  eighteen  thou- 
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sand  workmen  were  still  employed  on  some  incomplete  parts 
of  it  thirty  years  after  this,  and  were  paid  off  when  their 
work  was  done,^  only  a  few  years  before  the  destmetion  of 
the  city.  The  passionate  fanaticism  for  a  structure  so 
splendid,  and  so  bound  up  with  the  hopes  and  pride  of  the 
nation,  was  extreme.  It  seemed  to  them  nnder  the  special 
protection  of  Jehovah.  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  its  great 
enemy,  had  perished  miserably  and  shamefully  in  Persia.* 
Crassns,  who  had  plundered  its  treasures,  had  fallen  with 
his  army,  amidst  the  thirsty  sands  of  the  desert.  Pompey, 
who  had  intruded  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  an  Egyptian  centurion,  and  his  headless  trunk  had 
been  left  exposed  on  the  strand  of  Egypt.  To  touch  the 
Temple  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  to  incur  the  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty.  Perverting  the  answer  of  Jesus,  therefore, 
into  an  allusion  to  the  buUding  which  they  revered  with 
such  a  zealous  idolatry,  they  tauntingly  reminded  Him  of 
the  years  it  had  taken  to  build,  and  scouted  His  supposed 
proposal  to  destroy  and  restore  it  so  quickly. 

No  utterance  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  of  which  He 
did  not  foresee  the  full  effect,  and  this  answer,  as  He  knew, 
was  a  veiled  anticipation  of  His  earthly  end.  The  cry  that 
the  Temple  was  in  danger  would  at  any  moment  rouse  the 
whole  race  to  revenge  the  insult  with  the  fury  of  despair,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  The  resentment  felt  at  such  words, 
may  therefore  be  judged.  Three  years  later  it  was  by  their 
perversion  that  the  high  priests  sought  His  death,  and  they 
were  coarsely  flung  as  a  taunt  against  Him,  when  He  hung 
on  th^  Cross.  Nor  were  they  forgotten  even  afterwards,  for 
they  were  made  an  aggravation  of  the  charges  against  the 
first  martyr,  Stephen,  as  His  follower .^ 

But  they  meant  something  of  deepest  significance  to  the 
Jews  themselves.  Though,  doubtless,  in  their  direct  import 
a  concealed  announcement  of  His  own  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, they  had  wider  applications.  "  Tour  whole  religion," 
they  implied,  "  in  as  far  as  it  rests  on  this  Temple,  is  corrupt 
and  sunken,  but  He  is  already  here,  who,  when  that  Temple 
passes  away,  as  pass  away  it  must,  will  restore  it  in  un- 
speakably greater  glory,  and  His  doing  so  will  be  the  sign 
He  gives."*     All  this  lay  in  His  veiled  sentence.     "  Do  you 

^  Under  the  Procuratorship  of  Albinns,  in  a.d.  63.    Jos,  Ant.t  zx.  9.  6. 
s  2  Maoc.  ix.  >  Mark  ziy.  5S ;  xy.  29. 

*  Ewald,  Qfschichtet  toI.  v.  p.  837. 
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reallj  wish  a  sign  from  Me,  of  mj  Diyine  authority  over  this 
Temple  ?  Ton  shall  have  the  highest.  Destroy  tlus  Temple, 
which  will  snrelj  one  daj  fall,  though,  while  it  stands,  I 
wish  it  to  be  pnre  and  worthy :  destroy  it,  if  yon  choose,  and 
with  it  let  all  yonr  corrupted  religion  periidi :  I  shall,  pre- 
sently, rebuild  it  again,  with  far  greater  glory  than  it  can 
now  boast,  for  this  Temple  is  the  desecrated  and  fallen  work 
of  men's  hands,  but  Mine  will  be  pure:  a  Temple  of  the 
religion  of  Spirit  and  tmth,  which  will  be  established  by  My 
resurrection  on  the  third  day,  and  will  be  immortal  and 
indestructible." 

In  the  answer  of  Jesus,  indeed,  lay,  already  the  whole 
future  of  His  Church.  The  history  of  His  life  and  of  Hjs 
work  is  linked  to  this  earliest  utterance.  The  magnificent 
temple  He  that  day  cleansed  was  soon  to  be  destroyed, 
mainly  through  the  g^ilt  of  those  who  sought  so  fanatically 
to  preserve  it,  with  all  its  abuses.'  But,  even  before  it  rose 
in  flames  from  the  torch  of  the  Roman  soldier,  or  fell,  stone 
from  stone,  before  his  tools,  another  temple,  far  more  won- 
derful, had  risen  silently,  in  the  spirits  of  men,  to  take  its 
place — a  temple,  pure  and  eternal,  which  He  had  now  dimly 
foreshadowed,  at  this  first  moment  of  His  public  career. 
Yet,  even  the  Church  was  in  no  such  high  sense  the  Temple 
of  Cod  as  the  mysterious  person  of  Jesus  Himself — ^the 
holiest  tabernacle  of  Cod  amongst  men  ever  vouchsafed, 
the  true  Shekinah,  the  visible  incarnation  of  the  Divine.^ 
After  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection,^  the  exact  ful- 
filment of  His  words,  in  these  two  great  events,  struck  the 
imagination  of  the  disciples  more  than  any  other  meaning 
they  might  have.  "  He  spoke  of  the  Temple  ^  of  His  body."  * 
/True  in  other  senses,  it  was  pre-eminently  so  in  this. 

With  such  an  old  prophet-like  first  appearance,  followed 
up,  as  it  was,  by  acts  of  miraculous  power,  equal,  no  doubt, 
in  character  and  greatness,  to  the  examples  elsewhere  re- 
corded in  the  Cospels,  it  is  no  wonder  to  learn  that  many 
believed  on  Him.*  Yet  He  received  no  one  into  the  circle 
of  His  closer  personal  following  from  those  thus  impressed. 
No  Scribe  or  Babbi,  no  wealthy  citizen,  not  even  a  common 
townsman  of  Jerusalem,  was  called  to  follow  Him.  "  He 
did  not  trust  Himself  to  them,"  nor  honour  any  of  them  with 
the  confidence  He  had  shown  in  some  of  His  CalileDan  dis- 

1  John  i.  14  ;  ii.  8.    Col.  ii.  9 ;  i.  19.  -  Jo'jn  ii.  22. 

»  John  ii.  21.  -•  John  ii.  23. 
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ciples.  Nor  did  He  relax  this  caution  at  any  future  time ; 
for  though  He  gained  many  friends  in  Judea,  as  we  discover 
incidentally,  He  surrounded  Himself  with  GalilsBans  to  the 
end  of  His  life.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  the  simpler  peasants  of  the  north :  they 
were  curious  and  excitable,  rather  than  deep  and  earnest, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  which  flourished  especially 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  was  pre-eminently  unfitted 
to  understand  Him,  or  ally  itself  closely  with  Him.  The 
keen  glance  of  Jesus  saw  this  from  the  first.  There  were, 
doubtless,  many  of  the  rich  and  influential  men  of  Jerusalem 
who  felt  the  shortcomings  of  the  prevailing  school-wisdom 
and  priestly  system,  and,  fretting  uneasily  under  the  rule 
of  a  Herod,  or  of  a  Roman  governor,  were  well  inclined 
to  join  a  true  Israelitish  king;  many,  possibly,  who  even 
secretly  admired  Jesus,  and  were  ready  to  recognise  Him  as 
the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  safely.  But  John, 
who  was  himself  a  Galilasan,  and  knew  that  Jesus  had  made 
only  Galilasans  His  confidential  friends,  reveals  in  his  sen- 
tentious epigrammatical  way,  His  estimate  of  such  doubtful 
support.  "  He  did  not  trust  Himself  to  them  because  He 
knew  all  men,  and  because  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
bear  witness  respecting  Him,  as  man."  A  cheerful  witness 
to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  always  welcomed,  when  it 
came  freely ;  but  as  to  the  other — He  knew  men's  hearts. 
He  could  see  that  they  were  willing  to  honour  Him  as  a 
human  king,  and  that,  only  from  His  wonderful  works  and 
miracles,  and  they,  unmistakably,  expected  a  human  king- 
dom at  His  hands.  To  rule,  as  a  man  over  men,  it  would 
have  been  needful  to  seek  the  support  of  the  powerful,  who 
would  lend  themselves  for  personal  ends,  and  act  on  mere 
human  maxims.  But  such  men  would  be  no  counsellors, 
helpers,  or  servants  in  founding  and  spreading  the  Kingdom 
of  Truth. 

Among  the  upper  class  of  citizens,  however,  there  was 
one,  the  representative  of  many  whose  names  are  unrecorded,^ 
who  was  deeply  moved  by  the  words  and  acts  of  the  young 
Galilsean.  He  bore  the  Greek  name  Nicodemus,*  and  was  a 
ruler,  or  foremost  man,  in  the  religious  world  of  Jerusalem, 
a  member  of  its  governing  class,  and,  in  sentiment  and  party, 
a  Pharisee.  He  was,  moreover,  wealthy,  and,  thus,  in  many 
respects,  one  whose  support,  at  such  a  time,  would  have  been 

1  John  xii.  42. 
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eagerly  grasped  at,  had  Jesns  proposed  to  fonnd  a  kingdoBi 
in  wIucIl  the  aid9  of  hmnan  expediency  were  admitted,  aa 
in  political  systems.  He  was  a  man  of  advanced  years  and 
high  position,  and  might,  no  doubt,  have  done  good  service 
to  Clmst's  worldly  interests  among  the  inflnential  claAses, 
and  have  even  helped  towards  a  coalition  of  the  priests  ajid 
Pharisees  with  Him,  had  his  aims  been  national  and  religio- 
political,  like  theirs.  There  was,  inevitably,  a  strong  pre- 
judice in  Jerusalem,  against  a  movement  which  had  begun 
in  Galilee  and  was  supported  by  GalilaBans,  and  Nicodemus 
might  have  helped  to  counteract  it.  It  was  a  condition  of 
his  connection  with  Jesus,  however,  that  it  should  be  secret. 
Constitutionally  timid, -he  could  not  brave  the  social  pro- 
scription and  ridicule  which  would  follow  an  open  adherence ; 
for,  though  no  overt  hostility  to  the  New  Teacher  had  yet 
broken  out  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  clear 
that  its  doing  so  waa  only  a  question  of  time.  He  was  honest, 
and  earnest,  but  could  not  yet  make  the  sacrifice  an  open 
alliance  demanded.  Indeed,  his  caution  clung  to  him  to  the 
end  of  Christ's  life,  for  in  the  only  two  instances  in  which 
his  name  re-appears,  his  weak  indirectness  is  plainly  shown. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  rulers  had  determined  to  use 
violence  against  Jesus,  we  find  him  trying  to  turn  them 
aside  from  their  purpose,  by  a  general  question  which  did 
not  commit  himself,^  and  when  all  was  over,  it  was  not  till 
he  had  caught  spirit  enough  from  the  example  of  one  of  his 
own  class,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  that  he  ventured  to  own 
his  reverence  for  the  dead  Saviour,  by  bringing  his  bountiful 
gift  of  spices  to  embalm  Him.^  At  his  £rst  interview,  he 
did  not  venture  to  visit  Jesus  openly,  but  came  to  Him  by 
night. 

Aj3  a  Rabbi,  Nicodemus  was  necessarily  skilled  in  the 
subtle  expositions  of  the  Law  for  which  his  order  was 
famous,  and  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Scriptures 
throughout,  but  he  had  been  trained  in  the  artificial  expla- 
nations pf  the  schools,  and  was  profoundly  unconscious  of 
their  deeper  meaning.  Like  others,  he  supposed  that  the 
Messiah  would  set  up  a  theocracy  distinguished  by  zealous 
fulfilment  of  the  Law;  every  Israelite,  as  such,  forming  a 
member  of  it.  Greeting  Jesus  as  one  whom  he,  and  others 
in  his  position,  acknowledged  to  be  a  Kabbi,  he  opened  the 
interview  by  a  compliment,  intended  to  lead  to  the  point  he 

^  John  Til.  50.  *  JoLn  xix.  89. 
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had  at  heart.  Any  question  as  to  his  own  adndssion  to  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  had  not  crossed  his  mind.  The  traditions 
of  his  brother  Babbis  had  tanght  him  that  while  **  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  be  as  the  burning  of  a  furnace  in  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  Israel,  as  such,  would  ]>e  saved ; "  that 
"  there  was  apart  allotted  to  all  Israel  in  the  world  to  come," 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  "  Gk)d 
had  sanctified  Israel  to  Himself  for  ever,"  and  made  every  Jew 
as  such,  on  a  footing,  as  to  His  love  and  favour,  with  "  all 
the  Angels  of  the  Presence,  and  all  the  Angels  of  Praise, 
and  with  all  the  Holy  Angels  that  stand  before  Him."^*^ 
Hence,  he  only  wished  to  know  the  duties  required  of  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  Jesus  appeared 
to  be  sent  from  God  to  set  up.  Christ,  in  an  instajit,  saw 
into  the  speaker's  heart.  So  far  from  making  any  attempt 
to  win  him,  or  from  abating  His  demands,  as  a  compromise 
in  favour  of  one  whose  support  might  be  so  advantageous, 
He  cut  him  short  by  a  statement  which  must  have  thrown 
his  whole  thoughts  into  confusion.  Trusting  implicity  to  his 
being  a  Jew,  as  a  Divine  title  to  citizenship  in  the  new  theo- 
cracy, and  thinking  only  of  formal  acts  by  which  he  might 
show  his  devotion,  and  increase  his  claim  to  the  favour 
of  Grod,  here  and  hereafter,  he  is  met  by  an  announcement 
that  neither  national  descent,  nor  the  uttermost  exactness 
of  Pharisaic  observance,  nor  any  good  works,  however  great, 
availed  at  all  as  such,  to  secure  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  He  had  supposed  Jesus  a  Rabbi,  and  had  expected 
to  hear  some  new  legal  precepts,  but  is  told  that  not  only 
has  he  no  title  whatever,  as  a  Jew,  to  share  in  the  new 
kingdom,  but  that  he  cannot  hope  to  earn  one.  Jewish 
theology  knew  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  equivalent  in 
good  or  evil,  for  every  act.  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,"  both  here 
and  hereafter,  was  its  only  conception.  A  legal  precisian  had 
a.  right  to  heaven ;  the  neglect  of  Levitical  righteousness 
shut  its  gates  on  the  soul. 

Jesus  broadly  told  him  that  his  whole  conceptions  were 
fundamentally  wrong.  "Every  man,  whatever  his  legal 
standing,  must  be  bom  again,  if  he  would  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.*  To  do  so  is  not  a  question  of  outward  acts,  legal, 
or  moral,  but  of  their  motive."  The  idea  of  being  "  bom 
again  "  should  not  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a  Jewish 

^  Buck  Eenochf  o.  ii.  p.  15.  Talmad,  quoted  hi  Lightfoot,  vol  iii.  pp. 
265,  269. 
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Rabbi,  for  it  was  a  saying  of  the  Scribes  tliat  *'a  proselyte 
is  like  a  child  new  bom,"^  and  "  circumcision  of  the  beart," 
and  the  "creating  a  clean  heart  and  renewing  a  right 
spirit,"*  are  expressions  that  mnst  have  been  familiar  to 
him  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  But 
the  full  meaning  of  such  terms  had  been  lost  in  the  pre- 
vailing extemalism.  He  took  the  words  in  their  literal 
sense.  In  his  perplexity,  he  supposed  that  what  was  de-' 
manded  was  in  some  way  connected  with  his  nationality, 
which,  he  assumed,  already  opened  an  unquestioned  entrance 
for  him  into  the  theocracy. 

Jesus  saw  his  embarrassment,  and  forthwith  explained 
His  meaning  more  fully.  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  He  told 
him,  **  was  none  the  less  a  true  kingdom  that  it  stood  aloof 
from  politics,  and  had  none  of  the  outward  characteristics 
of  earthly  states.  It  had  no  civil  judges,  but  it  had  its  laws, 
and  by  these  all  its  subjects  would  hereafter  be  tried,  beyond 
the  grave.  It  had  its  conditions  of  acceptance,  also,  and 
these  were,  belief  in  Himself  as  its  Founder,  Legislator,  and 
future  Judge,  and  open  confession  of  that  belief  by  the  rite 
of  Baptism,  with  which  Nicodemus  was  already  familiar, 
from  the  ministry  of  John.  There  could  be  no  admission  of 
any  one,  high  or  low,  at  a  secret  interview,  to  be  followed 
by  concealment  of  the  relation  thus  formed  with  Himself. 
There  must  be  personal  homage  and  submission  to  Him,  but 
it  must  also  be  frankly  and  publicly  avowed." 

Nor  was  Nicodemus  left  to  suppose  that  any  outward 
and  formal  act,  even  if  inclusive  of  these  demands,  would 
alone  suffice.  Baptism  was  but  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual 
revolution  so  complete  that  it  might  well  be  described  as  a 
new  birth.  All  men  were  by  nature  sinful,  and  needed  a 
moral  transformation,  which  would  make  them  as  naturally 
seek  the  pure  and  holy  as  they  had  sought  the  opposite. 
Citizenship  in  His  kingdom  was  a  gift  of  Grod  Himself ;  the 
re-creation  of  the  moral  nature  by  His  Spirit,  through  which 
the  soul  hungered  after  good,  as,  before,  it  had  done  after  sin. 

Nor  was  Nicodemus  to  wonder  at  such  a  statement.  Grod's 
influence  on  the  heart  was  like  the  flowing  wind^ — ^free, 
felt,  and  yet  mysterious.     It  came  as  it  listed,  its  presence 

^  Jevamoth,  Izii.  1 ;  xcii.  1.    Sepp,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.     Lightfoot,  vol.  ill.  p. 
265. 
>  Deut.  XXX.  6.    Ps.  li.  10.    Jer.  iv.  4. 
•  Sohleiermacher's  Predigten^  vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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was  felt  by  its  results,  but  all  besides  was  beyond  our 
knowledge.™ 

Teaching  so  fundaAentally  different  from  all  bis  previous 
ideas,  and  involving  conceptions  so  unique  and  sublune,  was 
for  the  time  incomprehensible.  The  startled  listener  could 
only  mutter,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?  "  Nicodemus,  it 
seems  very  probable,  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  religious 
world  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  three  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
while  it  existed,  were  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  and 
the  "  Master,"  or  wise  man,  ^  and  Jesus  appears  to  address  him 
as  "  Master,"  in  subdued  reproach  at  his  perplexity.  "  Art 
thou,"  He  asked, "  the  teacher," — ^well  known  and  recognised 
as  such — ^the  wise  man— even  by  title,  "  and  dost  not  know 
these  things  ?  I  speak  only  what  I  know  and  have  seen  in 
the  eternal  world,  and  you  hesitate  to  believe  Me.  K  I  have 
told  you  thus  of  what  is  matter  of  experience,  and  runs  its 
course  in  the  human  heart  during  this  earthly  life,  and  you 
think  it  incomprehensible,  how  will  you  believe  if  I  tell  you 
the  higher  truths  of  the  Kingdom — those  heavenly  mysteries 
which  concern  the  plan  of  Grod  for  the  salvation  of  man  ? 
No  other  can  reveal  such  matters,  for  no  man  has  ever 
ascended  to  heaven  to  learn  them ;  but  I  am  He — the  Messiah, 
foretold,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  by  your  prophet  Daniel — ^who 
have  come  down  from  heaven,  and,  even  now,  have  there  My 
peculiar  home  and  seat.  Let  Me  vouchsafe  you  some  glimpses 
of  the  true  nature  of  My  kingdom.  I  come  not  as  a  triumphant 
earthly  monarch,  but  to  suffer.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  to  save  those  who  believed  in  it, 
so  must  I  be  lifted  up — ^how,  you  shall  know  hereafter — 
that  all  who  .believe  in  Me  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  I  have  come  to  carry  out,  as  a  suffering  Messiah,  the 
high  purpose  of  God^s  eternal  love  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

"  You  seek  eternal  life :  it  can  be  had  only  by  believing 
on  Me.  He  who  does  so,  has  his  reward  even  here,  in  the 
love,  light,  and  peace  which  flow  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  are  the  earnest  of  future  glory.  I  have  not  come  to 
judge  men,  for  to  judge  would  have  been  to  condemn.  I 
come  to  save.  They  who  reject  Me  are,  indeed,  judged  and 
condemned  already,  for  when  I,  the  Light,  have  come  to 
them,  they  have  shown  their  character  by  preferring  the 
darkness  of  sin.  Men  separate  themselves  into  good  and 
evil,  before  God,  by  their  bearing  towards  Me.     The  evil 

^  Schollf  quoted  by  LUckiy  vol.  i.  p.  527.    John  iii.  10-21. 
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wisli  not  to  be  disturbed^  and  to  be  let  stay  in  moral  dark- 
ness, to  follow  out  their  sinful  desires;  but  be  who  seeks 
tbe  truth  comes  to  Me  to  have  more  light.*  Thus,  the  evil 
stand  self -condemned :  the  good  rejoice  in  their  growing 
light,  as  a  foretaste  of  heaven," 

The  astonishing  originality  of  such  language  is  altogether 
unique. .  At  His  first  appearance,  though  still  a  young  man, 
without  the  sanction  of  success,  or  the  weight  of  position, 
or  the  countenance  of  the  schools,  Jesus  bears  Himself,  with 
calm  unconsciousness  of  efEort,  as  altogether  superior  to  His 
visitor.  A  bom  Jew,  He  speaks  as  the  Lawgiver  of  a  new 
theocracy  which  He  has  come  to  found,  in  place  of  that  of 
Moses,  whom  they  almost  worshipped.  He  lays  down  con- 
ditions of  unbending  strictness,  as  indispensable  to  an  en- 
trance into  the  new  community  thus  to  be  established, 
though  He  has  nothing  to  offer  but  privation  and  self- 
denial,  as  the  earthly  result  of  joining  it.  He  moves  at 
His  ease,  amidst  subjects  the  most  august  and  mysterious : 
demands  the  personal  homage  of  those  who  would  enter 
His  kingdom,  and  promises  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of 
sincere  acceptance  of  His  claims.  Bepudiating  the  aids  to 
which  others  might  have  looked ;  seeking  no  support  fyom 
the  powerful  or  from  the  crowd,  to  facilitate  His  design ; 
He  speaks  of  Himself,  even  now,  when  obscure  and  alone, 
as  a  king,  and  shows  a  serene  composure  in  extending  His 
royalty  over  even  the  souls  of  men.  In  the  presence  of  a 
famous  Babbi,  he  claims  to  be  the  light**  to  which  all  men, 
without  exception,  must  come,  who  love  the  truth.  His 
first  utterance  anticipates  the  highest  claims  of  His  last. 
An  humble  Galilaean,  easy  of  access,  sympathetic,  obscure, 
He  calmlv  announces  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man,  whose 
home  is  neaven:  as  knowing  the  counsels  of  God  from 
eternity :  as  the  only-begotten  Spn  of  the  Eternal,  and  the 
arbiter  of  eternal  life  or  death  to  the  world.  It  is  idle  to 
speak  of  any  merely  human  ntterances,  even  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  our  race,  in  the  presence  of  such  thoughts  and 
words  as  these:  they  are  the  voice  of  a  higher  sphere, 
though  falling  from  the  Hps  of  One  who  walked  as  a  man 
amongst  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
FBOM  JEBUSALEM  TO  SAMABIA. 

THE  stay  of  Jesns  in  Jemsalem  was  short,  for  He  had 
come  up  only  to  attend  the  Passover,  and  to  open  His 
Great  Commission  in  the  religions  centre  of  the  nation, 
before  the  vast  throngs  of  pilgrims  frequenting  the  feast. 
Kor  were  the  results  disappointing,  for  "  many  believed  in 
His  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  He  did  "  dur- 
ing the  week.^  With  the  departure  of  the  multitudes,  how- 
ever. He  also  left,  to  enter,  with  His  disciples,  on  His  first 
wide  circuit  of  preaching  and  teaching ;  for,  though  a  begin- 
ning had  already  been  made  in  GaHlee,*  it  had  been  on  a 
much  smaller  scale. 

The  district  thus  fovoured  embraced  the  whole  of  Judea, 
which  extended,  on  the  south,  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 
at  Beersheba,  far  below  Hebron ;  to  the  lowlands  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  on  the  west ;  to  the  line  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  on^  the  east,  and,  on  the  north,  to  Akrabbim, 
the  frontier  village  of  Samaria,  which  lay  among  the  hills, 
twenty-five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Jerusalem.*  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  very  likely 
shared  the  journey,  that  it  extended  "throughout  all 
Judea,'*  ^  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  towns  and  villages 
thus  early  favoured  with  the  Message  of  the  New  Eling- 
dom. 

How  long  the  tour  lasted  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  must 
have  occupied  some  months,  for  He  "  tarried  "  from  time  to 
time  at  difEerent  points.  He  Himself  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  His  disciples  baptizing  the  converts  gained.  It  was  not 
fitting  that  Jesus  should  Himself  administer  the  rite  which 
admitted  citizens  to  His  spiritual  kingdom.  Baptism,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  John  as  a  symbol  of  repentance  and 

1  John  ii.  23.  *  Acts  x.  37.  »  Ibid. 
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spiritual  renewal,  in  expectation  of  the  coming^  Messiah,  had 
now  acquired  the  far  grander  significance  of  a  profession  of 
faith  in  Jesns,  as  the  Messiah  already  come.  John's  baptism 
had  implied  a  vow  to  live  in  the  strict  and  painful  Jewish 
asceticism  of  washings,  fasts,  and  legal  observances;  that 
of  Jesus  transformed  this  life  into  one  of  Divine  liberty  and 
loving  joy.i  The  material  baptism,  moreover,  was  but  the 
symbol,  and  might  well  be  left  to  His  disciples.  Himself  re- 
taining the  far  grander  ministry  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  which  cleansed  the  moral  nature,  as  water  did  the 
body.  They  had  the  emblem  :  He,  as  became  a  King,  kept 
in  His  own  hands  the  substance  and  reality.  To  preach  the 
Gospel,  not  to  baptize,  was  hereafter,  even  in  St.  Paul's 
view,  the  special  commission  of  an  Apostle.^  Humbler  agen- 
cies could  be  left  to  perform  the  rite :  to  the  higher  ojffice 
Jesus  devoted  His  higher  rank. 

The  introduction  of  baptism  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  is  mentioned  only  by  St.  John.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  simply  an  instance  of  the  omissions  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  that  careful  examination  would  find  indirect  indications 
that  it  not  merely  began  with  the  opening  of  Christ's  ministry, 
but  continued,  throughout,  till  the  close.  Yet,  both  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  mention  the  command  given  by 
Jesus,  immediately  before  His  ascension,  to  baptize  all 
nations,  without  any  indication  of  its  being  the  continuance 
of  an  existing  custom,  rather  than  the  reintroduction  of 
what  had  been  for  a  time  in  abeyance.  Possibly,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rite  to  all  nations,^  may  have  been  the  special 
reason  of  its  being  thus  prominently  noticed;  but,  more 
probably,  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
which  broke  out  into  active  hostility  *  as  soon  as  the  new 
movement  grew  popular,  and  forced  Jesus  to  leave  Judea, 
made  it  necessary  to  disarm  opposition  by  suspending  the 
practice. 

The  ecclesiastical  world  of  the  day — ^priests,  elders,  and 
scribes — ^had  rejected  the  mission  of  John.  They  had  in- 
quired into  his  claims,^  attended  his  preaching,*  and  held 
intercourse  with  his  disciples,^  but  they  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. They  "rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
selves," and  even  went  so  far,  in  order  to  discredit  John 

^  Ewald,  vol.  V.  p.  345.        '  1  Cor.  i.  17.        •  EwaU^  vol.  v.  p.  347. 

<  John  iv.  1.  »  John  i.  19,  24. 

•  Matt.  iii.  7.    John  iii.  25 ;  iv.  1.    Mark  ii.  18.    Matt.  ix.  4. 

7  Luke  vii.  30,  33. 
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"witli  tlie  multitude,  as  to  ins'nnate  that  lie  "had  a  devil." 
His  real  offence  was  having  stood  aloof  from  them,  the 
established  religions  authorities ;  and  he  had  shocked  their 
self-complacency,  and  impeached  their  theology,  by  declaring 
the  worthlessness,  before  God,  of  mere  nationality.  But 
Jesns  was  already  treading  in  the  same  steps,  and  had  shown 
even  greater  independence  of  the  priests  and  Babbis,  in 
His  acts  and  teachings ;  in  His  cleansing  the  Temple,  and  in 
His  discourse  with  Nicodemus.  Before  long,  moreover,  His 
movement  assumed  greater  importance  than  that  of  John,  and 
threatened  to  draw  the  whole  nation  from  allegiance  to  the 
dignitaries  of  Jerusalem.  The  fate  of  John,  moreover,  was 
perhaps,  in  great  part,  due  to  his  being  under  official  cen- 
sure, and  it  is  not  improbable,  if  Salim  were  in  Judea,  or 
even  in  Samaria,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  machinations 
of  the  authorities  had  contributed  to  his  arrest,  aud  to  his 
being  handed  over  to  Antipas.^  He  had  fled  for  safety  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  under  Broman  law ;  but 
it  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  Pilate's  treacherous  nature  to 
believe,  that  in  his  dread  of  the  priests  and  Babbis,  the 
Boman  governor  consented  to  seize  the  prophet,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  death,  as  he  afterwards  did  with  Jesus  Himself.^ 
Having  such  a  catastrophe  in  mind,  it  would  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  calm  prudence  with  which  Jesus  at  all  times 
acted,  to  have  sought  the  publicity  and  excitement  soon 
developed  in  connection  with  His  early  baptismal  gather- 
ings. 

It  is  a  question,  besides,  whether  the  official  opposition, 
which  made  any  action  inexpedient  that  tended  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  did  not,  also,  compel  delay  in  the  outward 
organization  of  the  new  communion  which  Jesus  came  to 
found.  His  spiritual  kingdom  could  be  proclaimed,  its  laws 
and  privileges  made  known,  and  citizens  quietly  gained  as 
disciples,  but  their  final  enrolment  as  a  distinct  society 
would  likely  have  resulted  in  the  instant  arrest  of  their 
Leader.  The  air  was  too  full  of  political  rumours,  in  con- 
nection with  a  national  Messiah,  to  have  made  that  organ- 
ization practicable  while  Jesus  lived,  which  was  at  once 
announced  after  His  death.  If  this  were  so,  baptism,  as 
the  symbol  of  entrance  into  the  New  Society,  might  be  well 

*  Sepp,  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

'  Ddllinger  thinks  Antipas  put  John  in  Machaeras  partly  to  protect  him 
from  the  violence  of  Herodias.    ChrUtenthum  u,  Kirche,  p.  4. 
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deferred  till  tlie  Church  was  actnallj  begtm,  on  the  day  dt 
Pentecost.^ 

The  burden  of  Christ's  preaching,  while  jonmejing 
thronghont  Jndea,  was,  no  donbt,  the  same  as  that  of  His 
GalilsBan  ministiy  a  little  later,  and  as  that  of  John — 
''Repent^  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."'  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  His  openly  proclaiming  Himself 
as  the  Messiah,  thongh  He  acted  from  the  first  as  snch, 
without  formally  assuming  the  title.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  arrested  His  work  at  once,  while  His  acts  and  words, 
without  compromising  Him  with  the  authorities,  were  such 
as  forced  men,  and  even  the  spirits  He  cast  out,  to  own  His 
true  dignity.*  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  a  spiritual  king- 
dom like  His,  foimded  necessarily  only  on  the  free  convic- 
tions of  men,  not  on  assertion  or  authority,  demanded  this 
reticence.  The  heart  of  man,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
His  empire,  could  be  won  only  by  the  spiritual  attractions 
of  His  life  and  words.  Faith  and  loving  obedience  could 
only  spring  from  sympathy  with  the  truth  and  goodness 
His  whole  existence  displayed,  and  this  sympathy  must  be 
spontaneous  in  each  new  disciple,  and  was  often  of  slow 
attaiimient.  The  kingdom,  to  use  His  own  illustrations, 
must  grow  from  almost  unperceived  beginnings,  in  slow 
development,  like  the  mustard  seed,  and  spread  by  silent 
and  unseen  advance,  like  leaven.  It  was,  in  its  very  nature, 
to  come  "  without  observation  "  * — ^unmarked — ^for  it  was  not 
political,  like  earthly  kingdoms,  but  the  invisible  reign  of 
truth  in  the  souls  of  men — a  growth  of  opinion — a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world.* 

In  this  opening  period  John  still  continued  his  great 
preparatory  work.  He  had  crossed  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  and  was  baptizing  at  Enon,  near 
Salim — a  place  the  position  of  which  is  not  positively 
known.**  He  had,  apparently,  expected  Jesus  to  begin  His 
work  as  the  Messiah,  by  an  open  assumption  of  the  title, 
and  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  com- 
parative privacy  so  difEerent  from  his  anticipations.  The 
idea  of  a  great  national  movement,  with  Jesus  at  its  head, 
was  natural  to  him,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  realized  that 

*  See  on  this  point,  Hase,  Lehen  Jem,  p.  ISO.     Lange,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
«  Matt.  iii.  2  ;  iv.  17  ;  x.  7.    Mark  i.  16. 

*  Mark  iii.  11.  Luke  iy.  84,  41 ;  ix.  20.  MaU.  xyi.  16 ;  xir.  83. 
John  yi.  69. 

*  Lake  xyii.  20.  *  John  xnii.  86. 
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the  snbliznest  self -proclamation  ovr  Lord  could  make  was  hj 
the  still  small  yoice  of  His  Divine  life  and  words.  He  was 
waiting  calmlj  for  a  signal  to  retire,  which  had  not  yet  been 
given.  Nor  was  it  a  snperflnons  work  to  continne  to  point 
the  multitudes  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  thus  prepare  them, 
by  the  weight  of  a  testimony  so  revered,  for  accepting  Him 
to  whom  He  thus  directed  them. 

Human  nature,  however j  is  always  the  same;  ready  to 
show  its  weakness,  even  in  connection  with  what  is  most 
sacred.  The  grand  humility  of  John — ^inaccessible  to  a 
jealous  thought-— was  contented  to  be  a  mere  voice,  sending 
men  away  from  himself  to  his  great  successor.  But  his 
followers  were  not,  in  all  cases,  so  lowly,  and  occasion  soon 
offered  which  gave  thieir  feelings  expression.  A  Jew,*  who 
had,  apparently,  attended  the  ministry  of  both  John  and 
Jesus,  had  shown  the  common  bias  of  his  race  by  getting 
into  a  discussion  with  some  of  John's  disciples,  about  the 
comparative  value  of  their  master's  baptism  as  a  means  of 
purification,  perhaps  both  morally  and  Levitically,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Jesus.  A  theological  controversy  between 
Jews,  as  between  Christians,  is  dangerous  to  the  temper, 
and,  indeed,  the  Babbis  denounced  quietness  and  composure 
in  such  matters  as  a  sign  of  religious  indifference.  Warmth 
and  bitterness  were  assumed  to  prove  zeal  for  the  Law.^ 
Hence,  no  doubt,  there  was  abundant  heat  and  wrangling 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  whole  resulting  in  a  feeling  of 
irritation  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  champions  of  John, 
against  One  who  had  thus  been  set  up  as  his  rival.  In  this 
spirit  they  returned  to  their  master,  and  proceeded  to  relieve 
their  minds  by  telling  him  that  He  who  was  with  him  beyond 
Jordan,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  and  to  whom  he 
had  thus  given  a  standing  and  influence,  had  Himself  begun 
to  baptize.  It  appeared  like  unfair  rivalry,  and  was  creating 
just  such  a  sensation  as  John  had  caused  at  first,  for  now  all 
were  flocking  to  ihe  new  Eabbi,  as,  formerly,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  greatness  of  the  Baptist  could  not  have  been  shown 
more  sbikingly  than  in  his  reply  to  a  complaint  so  fitted  to 
touch  his  personal  sensibilities.  "  Ton  are  wrong,"  said  he, 
"in  thinking  thus  of  Him  to  whom  you  refer.  I£  He  meet 
such  success,  it  is  given  Him  from  God,  for  a  man  can 
receive  nothing  except  it  have  been  given  him  from  heaven. 

^  Norhf  p.  oxcY.    See  also  TituB  ill.  9.    John  iii.  25-S6. 
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Tou  can  yourselyes  bear  witness  tliat  I  said, '  I  am  not  tlie 
Christ,  but  am  sent  before  Him.'  "  John  was  regarded  by 
the  nation  at  large  as  a  prophet,  and,  as  such,  he  was 
venerated  so  greatly,  that,  even  after  his  death,  many  ex- 
plained the  miracles  of  Jesos  by  supposing  that  He  was 
John,  risen  again  from  the  dead,  clothed  with  the  transcen- 
dent powers  of  the  spirit  world  from  which  he  had  returned.^ 
Later  still,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  afraid  the 
people  would  stone  them  if  they  spoke  of  his  baptism  as 
merely  human.  He  was  now  the  foremost  man  in  the  land, 
but  his  splendid  humility  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him. 
"He  may. make  no  kingly  show,"  he  continued,  "and  may 
have  raised  no  excitement,  but  He  is  far  above  me.  You 
know  how  the  friend  of  the  bride  leads  her  home  to  the  bride- 
groom— ^how  he  goes  before  the  choir  of  companions  that 
escort  her,  and  brings  her,  with  loud  rejoicings,  to  her  lord. 
I  am  only  that  friend,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  bride,  and 
Jesus  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom.*  The  prophets  of  old  have 
foretold  the  espousals  of  heaven  and  earth:  they  are  fast 
approaching:  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  even  now  at 
hiand,  and  will  fulfil  the  promise.^  Let  us  be  glad,  and 
rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  Him,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  has  made  herself  ready.*  The 
friend  listens  for  the  Bridegroom's  voice,  to  obey  His  com- 
mands, and  promote  His  joy,  and  rejoices  to  hear  it,  when 
he  has  led  the  bride  to  Efim.  My  joy  is  fulfilled,  in  having 
stirred  up  the  multitude  to  flock  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  I  rejoice  in  His  being  so  near  me  that  I 
seem  to  catch  His  voice.  He  must  increase ;  I  must  decrease. 
I  am  but  the  morning  star ;  He,  the  rising  sun.  He  comes 
from  above,  and  is,  thus,  above  all ;  I  am  only  a  man  like 
yourselves,  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  a  man,  what  I  have 
been  sent  by  God  to  utter.  He  is  the  Messiah  from  heaven, 
and  speaks  what  He  has  seen  and  heard  in  the  eternal  world — 
speaks  from  His  own  direct  knowledge.  I  only  repeat  what 
may  be  revealed  to  me,  here  below.  My  mission  is  well- 
nigh  over,  and  I  now  only  finish  my  testimony  before  I  finally 
vanish.  But,  though  thus  worthy  of  all  honour,  few  receive 
His  witness :  it  is  an  evil  generation,^  that  seeks  a  Messiah 
very  different  from  the  holy  Messiah  of  God.      He  who 

1  Mark  viii.  28. 

'  Nork,  p.  167.    Sepp,  vol.  iii.  p.  109.    Ewald,  vol.  v.  p.  347.    Meyer 
and  De  Wetter  in  loc. 
*  Matt.  ix.  15 ;  xzv.  1.  «  Hey.  xiz.  7.  *  Luke  iii.  7. 
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believes  in  Him  glorifies  the  faithfulness  of  (Jod  in  fulfilling 
His  promises  to  send  salvation  to  man.  For  the  Gospel  He 
proclaims  is  but  the  utterance  of  the  precious  words  of  God 
the  Father  to  our  race,  and,  thus,  in  believing  His  Son,  we 
honour  Him  who  sent  Him.  Prophets,  and  even  I,  the 
Baptist,  receive  the  Spirit  only  in  the  measure  Grod  is  pleased 
to  grant,  but  God  pours  out  His  gifts  on  Him  without 
measure." 

Such  thoughts  filled  the  speaker's  heart  with  tender  adora- 
tion, which  embodied  itself  in  closing  words  of  wondrous 
sublimity.  "  You  may  well  believe  on  Him,"  said  he,  "  for 
the  Father  has  g^ven  all  things  into  His  hand — eternal  life 
and  outer  dar!^ess.  He  has  not  only  the  Divine  anointing 
of  the  Messiah,  but  the  Awful  power.  To  be  saved  by  the 
works  of  the  Law  is,  moreover,  hopeless :  faith  in  Him  is  the 
one  Salvation.  It  is  momentous,  therefore,  that  you  receive 
Him,  for  to  reject  Him  is  to  perish.  Blessed  is  he  who 
believes  in  Him:  he  has,  even  now,  the  beginnings  in  his 
soul  of  the  Divine  life  ^  which  survives  death,  and  never  dies. 
Woe  to  him  who  will  not  hear  His  voice.  He  shall  never 
see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  will  bum  against  him  abid- 
ingly !  " 

Jesus  had  now  remained  in  Judea  about  nine  months, 
from  the  Passover,  in  April,  to  the  winter  sowing  time,  in 
December  or  January.*  The  crowds  that  came  to  hear  Him, 
though  rarely  to  receive  His  "  witness,"  *  grew  daily  larger,* 
and  His  fame  spread  far  and  near,  even  to  Galilee.  His  very 
success,  however,  in  attracting  numbers,  made  His  retirement 
to  another  district  necessary,  for  in  Judea  He  was  under  the 
keen  and  unfriendly  eyes  of  the  bigoted  religious  world  of 
Jerusalem,  who  saw  in  Him  a  second  rival,  more  dangerous 
than  the  Baptist.  His  bearing  towards  them  had  been  seen 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  His  miracles  were  likely 
to  give  Him  even  more  power  over  the  people  than  John  had 
had,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  revolt  from  the  legal  slavery  to 
Rabbinical  rules,  in  which  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees held  them.  There  had,  as  yet,  been  no  open  hostiliiy, 
but  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  to  provoke 
persecution.  His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  to  brave 
danger  at  present,  when  duty  did  not  demand  it,  would  have 
been  contrary  to  His  whole  nature.     Hereafter,  when  duty 

^  Winer^s  Grammatik,  p.  249.  ^  John  iv.  35. 

8  John  iii.  32 ;  iv.  45.  *  John  iii.  26. 
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called  Him  to  do  so,  He  wonld  Tolimtanly  come,  not  to 
Judea  alone,  bnt  to  Jerusalem,  though  He  knew  it  meant 
His  death. 

Bnt,  apart  from  the  kindling  jealonsy  of  the  Pharisees,^ 
the  people  themselves  were  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  He  was  no  mere  popularity 
hunter,  flattered  by  the  idle  curiosity  that  drew  crowds  to 
see  what  wonder  He  might  perform.  He  attracted  crowds, 
but  yet  His  mission,  in  the  only  light  in  which  He  regarded 
results,  had  been  little  better  than  sowing  on  the  wayside, 
or  the  stony  place,  or  among  thistles  and  thorns.  He  had 
made  so  few  disciples,  that  John  could  speak  of  them  as 
none.'  The  fame  He  had  gained  might  serve  Him  e'sa- 
where,  but  He  measured  the  claims  of  a  locality  on  His 
ministrations,  not  by  the  numbers  who  came  to  Him,  but  by 
the  proportion  won  to  God. 

The  direct  road  to  Galilee  ran  through  the  half -heathen 
country  of  Samaria,  and  this  Jesus  resolved  to  take,  though 
men  of  His  nation  generally  preferred  the  circuitous  route 
by  Perea,  rather  than  pass  through  the  territory  of  a  race 
they  hated.^  It  ran  north  from  Jerusalem,  past  Bethel, 
between  the  height  of  Libona  on  the  left  hand,  and  of 
Shiloh  on  the  right,  entering  Samaria  at  the  south  end  of 
the  beautiful  valley,  which,  further  north,  stretches  past  the 
foot  of  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal.^  He  must  have  started 
in  the  early  morning,  to  reach  Sychar  by  noon,  and  must 
have  been  near  the  boundary  to  have  done  so  at  all,  in  the 
short  morning  of  a  winter's  day.*  The  road  was  proverbially 
unsafe  for  Jewish  passengers,  either  returning  from  Jeru- 
salem or  going  to  it,  for  it  passed  through  the  border  districts 
where  the  feuds  of  the  two  rival  peoples  raged  most  fiercely. 
The  paths  among  the  hills  of  Akrabbim,  leading  into  Samaria, 
had  often  been  wet  with  the  blood  of  Jew  or  Samaritan,  for 
they  were  the  scene  of  constant  raids  and  forays,  like  our 
own  border  marches  between  Wales  or  Scotland,  in  former 
days.  It  had  been  dangerous  even  in  the  time  of  Hosea,* 
eight  hundred  years  before,  but  it  was  worBe  now.  The 
pilgrims  from  Galilee  to  the  feasts  were  often  molested,  and 
sometimes  even  attacked  and  scattered,  with  more  or  less 
slaughter ;  ^  each  act  of  violence  bringping  speedy  reprisalp 

*  John  iv,  1,  •  John  iii  32. 

■  Herzog,  vol.  iv.  p.  667.  *  Herzog,  vol.  xv.  p.  164. 

*  The  longest  day  in  Palestine  is  14  h.  12  m. ;  the  ehortest,  9  h.  48  m. 
'  HoEieft  ?i.  9r  '  '^ntf,  zzyi.  1.    Luke  iz.  53. 
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from  the  population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  on  tlie  one 
side,  and  of  Galilee  on  the  other ;  the  villages  of  the  border 
districts,  as  most  easily  reached,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
feud,  in  smoking  cottages,  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
young  and  old.^ 

The  country,  as  He  approached  Samaritan  territory,  was 
gradually  more  inviting  than  the  hills  of  southern  Judea. 
*'  Samaria,"  says  Josephus,*  "  lies  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
It  begins  at  a  village  in  the  great  plain  (of  Esdraelon)  called 
Ginea  (Engannim),  and  ends  at  the  district  or  *  toparch,' ' 
of  Akrabbim,*  and  is  of  the  same  character  as  Judea.  Both 
countries  are  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  are  moist  for 
agriculture,  and  very  fruitful.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees  (mostly  long  since  cut  down),  and  are  full  of  autumnal 
fruit,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  naturally 
watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture 
from  the  rains,  of  which  they  have  no  want.  As  to  the 
rivers  they  have,  their  waters  are  exceedingly  sweet.  By 
reason,  also,  of  the  excellent  grass,  their  cattle  yield  more 
milk  than  those  of  other  places,  and  both  countries  show 
that  greatest  proof  of  excellence  and  plenty — they  are,  each, 
very  full  of  people."  In  our  days  Samaria  is  more  pleasant 
than  Judea.  The  limestone  hills  do  not  drink  in  the  waters 
that  fall  on  them,  like  those  of  the  south.  Bich  level  stretches 
of  black  soil,  flooded  in  the  wet  season,  form  splendid 
pastures,  which  alternate,  in  the  valleys,  with  fertile  tracts 
of  corn-land,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Grape-vines,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  cover  the  warm  slopes  of  the  limestone 
hills,  and  groves  of  olives  and  walnut  crown  their  rounded 
tops.  The  meadows  of  Samaria  have  always  been  famous.^ 
Even  the  prophets  speak  of  the  pastures  on  its  downs, 
and  of  the  thickets  of  its  hill-forests.^  As  Josephus  tells  us, 
the  supply  of  rain  was  abundant  on  the  hills,  and  made  them 
richly  wooded.  The  climate  was  so  good  and  healthy,  that 
the  Bomans  greatly  preferred  the  military  stations  in  Sa- 
maria to  those  of  Judea.  ^  Yet  the  landscape  is  tame  and 
monotonous  compared  to  that  of  Galilee.  Its  flat  valleys, 
and  straight  lines  of  hills,  all  rounded  atop,  and  nearly  of  a 


»  Bell  Jud.,  ii.  12.  4.     Vita,  62.  •  Bell.  Jud.,  iii.  3, 4. 

^  See  above  from  Josephus. 

^  Xsa.  iz.  18 ;  zzviii.  1.  1  Sam.  xiv.  25.    2  Sam.  ZTiJi.  6.    Jubil.  cap. 
84. 
»  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,,  14.    Stralo,  xvi.  2. 
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height,  contrast  nnfaYonrablj  with  the  bold  scenery  of  the 
GaHloBan  highlands — the  home  of  Jesus. 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  np  which  the 
path  stretches,  the  large  and  fertile  plain  of  Mnkhna,  running 
north  and  south,  lay  beneath  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the 
grants  of  the  mountaina  of  Ephraim,  which  rose  midway  on 
its  western  side,  while  low  chains  of  gently  sloping  hills 
enclosed  it,  as  a  whole.  The  path  descends  towa^Ls  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  and  runs 
along  their  base,  rising  and  falling  in  long  undulations.  Pic- 
turesque clumps  of  trees  still  dot  the  hill-sides,  and  bare, 
precipitous  faces  of  rock  rise  above  the  green  fields  and 
olive-yards,  which  more  or  less  cover  the  slopes,  mingling, 
at  last,  with  trees  above.  Half-way  up  the  plain,  a  small 
valley  opens  to  the  west,  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,'  which 
rise,  steep  and  precipitous  on  the  side  next  the  plain,  to  the 
height,  respectively,  of  1,250  and  1,100  ^  feet,  both,  as  seen 
from  below,  equally  sterile.  The  path  enters  the  valley 
by  a  gentle  ascent,  and  a  brook  of  fresh,  clear  water,  which 
turns  a  mill  on  its  way,  flows  out  with  a  pleasant  murmur, 
into  the  plain.  On  the  left,  Gerizim  towers  in  rugged  and  bold 
masses ;  on  the  right,  Ebal,  which,  though  steep,  is  terraced 
to  a  considerable  height,  with  gardens  fenced  by  the  fig 
cactus ;  other  terraces,  planted  with  com,  extending,  in  some 
parts,  even  to  the  summit. 

The  town  of  Nablus — the  ancient  Shechem — ^is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  this  side  valley,  in  which  it 
stands.  Luxuriant  gardens,  richly  watered,  gpirdle  it  round 
outside  its  old  and  dilapidated  walls,  whose  gates,  hanging 
off  their  hinges,  are  an  emblem  of  all  things  else,  at  this  day, 
in  Palestine.  The  valley,  at  the  town,  is  so  narrow,  that 
that  a  strong  man  might  almost  shoot  an  arrow  from  the 
one  hill  to  the  other.  The  houses  of  Nablus  are  stone — a 
number  of  them  of  several  stories — with  small  windows  and 
balconies,  and  low  doors,  over  which  texts  of  the  Koran  are 
often  painted,  as  a  sign  that  the  householder  has  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  is  a  very  small  place,  stretching 
from  east  to  west;  with  narrow  covered  streets,  running 
north  and  south  from  the  two  principal  ones.  Their  sides 
are  raised,  so  as  to  leave  a  filthy,  sunken  path  in  the  middle, 
for  cattle ;  but,  as  a  set-ofE  to  this,  many  copious  fountains 
and  clear  rivulets,  flow  through  those  on  the  west  of  the 
town. 

*  Pal,  Fund.  Rep,,  1873,  p.  66. 
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To  tliis  ancient  city,  then  in  its  glory,  and  very  different 
from  its  present  condition — along  this  path — Jesns  was 
coming,  no  doubt  agreeably  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  a 
spot  unequalled  in  Palestine  for  its  landscape.  Clumps  of 
lofty  walnut-trees,  thick  groves  of  almond,  pomegranate, 
olive,  pear,  and  plum-trees,  adorned  the  outsmarts,  and  ran 
towards  the  opening  of  the  valley.  The  weather  was  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  brightness  would  fill  the  manv-coloured 
woods  and  verdure,  with  the  melodious  songs  of  birds.  The 
clear,  sweet  notes  of  our  own  blackbird ;  the  loud  thrill  of 
the  lark,  high  overhead,  and  the  chirping  of  finches,  in  each 
copse,  rose  then,  as  now*  The  brooks  of  clear  mountain 
water  then,  as  to-day,  played,  and  splashed,  and  murmured 
past.  Thousands  of  flowers  enamelled  the  grass  on  the 
slopes,  for  the  "  blessings  of  Joseph  "  ^  reached  their  highest 
in  the  valley  of  Shechem.*  "  The  land  of  Syria,"  said  Ma- 
homet, "  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in  the  district  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  Mountain  of  Nabliis."  *  The  contrast  with  nature 
was  only  an  anticipation  of  the  brighter  spiritual  prospect. 
But  before  Jesus  came  to  the  town,  He  halted  for  a  time  to 
rest. 

Close  under  the  eastern  foot  of  Gerizim,  at  the  opening  of 
the  side  valley  from  the  wide  plain,  on  a  slight  knoll,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  surrounded  now,  by  stones  and 
broken  pillars,  is  Jacob's  well.^  The  ruins  are  those  of  an 
old  church,  which  stood  over  the  well  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  but  has  long  ago  perished  in  the  storms  of  past 
ages.  Over  the  well,  a  few  years  since,  were  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  an  alcove,  such  as  is  built  beside  most 
Eastern  wells,  to  give  a  seat  and  shelter  to  the  tired  way- 
farer. There  is  no  question  that  the  name  of  the  ancient 
patriarch  is  rightly  given.  Thirty  or  forty  springs  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were,  doubtless,  already,  in 
Jacob's  day,  private  property,  so  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  sink  a  well  for  himself.  Nor  was  it  a  slight  under- 
taking, for  it  is  dug  through  the  alluvial  soil,  to  an  unknown 
depth,  and  lined  throughout  with  strong  rough  masonry.  It 
is  still  about  seventy-five  feet  deep,  but  so  recently  as  1838 
it  was  thirty  feet  deeper,  each  year  helping  to  fill  it  up,  from 
the  practice  of  all  who  visit  it,  both  natives  and  travellers, 

^  Gen.  zliz.  26.  '  Fundgr.  deg  Orientes,  voL  ii.  p.  139. 
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of  tlirowing  in  stones,  to  hear  their  rebound.  This  custom, 
which  may  be  recent,  adding  to  the  accnmulations  of  nearly 
fonr  thousand  years,  has  filled  it  ^  up  perhaps  one-half.  The 
shaft  is  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
work  must  have  been  the  labour  of  years.  It  is  exactly  on 
the  watershed  of  the  district,^  but  as  it  depends  on  rain- 
water only,  it  is,  now,  often  dry,  though,  perhaps,  when  of 
a  greater  depth,  always  more  or  less  full.  Lieut.  Anderson 
descended  it  in  1866  and  found  it  quite  dry,  but  an  un- 
broken pitcher  at  the  bottom  showed  that  there  was  water 
in  it  at  some  seasons.  Latterly,  it  has  been  buried  under  a 
great  heap  of  stones,  hiding  its  mouth,  which  Lieut.  Anderson 
found  in  a  sunken  chamber,  twenty  feet  deep,  the  opening 
being  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body. 

Tired  with  His  long  mountain  walk,  and  by  the  heat  of 
noon^ — ^for  it  was  midday,  and  noon  in  Palestine,  even  in 
December,  is  often  warm--Jesu8  was  glad  to  turn  aside,  and 
rest  by  Jacob's  well.  It  was,  moreover,  the  hour  for  refresh- 
ment,^ and  He  resolved  to  stay  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
trees  and  the  alcove,  while  His  disciples  went  up  to  the  little 
valley  to  the  town  to  buy  food.  The  funds  supplied  by 
friends,  who  delighted  to  minister  to  Him,^  provided  the 
ready  means. 

As  He  thus  rested,  a  Samaritan  woman,  from  Sychar," 
which  may  have  been  the  same  place  as  Shechem,  or,  perhaps, 
was  the  village  near  the  well,  now  known  as  Askar, 
approached,  with  a  water  jar  on  her  head,  as  is  the  custom, 
and  a  long  cord  in  her  hand,  with  which  to  let  the  jar  down 
the  well.  Few  sought  the  place  at  that  hour,  for  evening 
was  the  common  time  for  drawing  water,  and  thus  Jesus 
and  she  were  alone.  To  ask  a  draught  of  water  is  a  request 
no  one  in  the  East  thinks  of  refusing,  for  the  hot  climate 
makes  all  feel  its  value.  Hence,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  might  have  been  expected,  on  Jesus  craving  this 
favour,  that  it  would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  His 
dress,  or  dialect,  however,*  had  shown  the  woman  that  He  was 
a  Jew,  and  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  made 
His  seeking  even  such  a  trifling  courtesy  from  her  seem 
strange,  for  the  two  nations  were  mortal  enemies.    After  the 

^  Mill's  Nablus,  p.  45.  Lieut.  Anderson,  in  Our  Work  in  Palestine^  p. 
201.    Palest,  Fund.  Rep,,  1871,  p.  73. 

*  Winer,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  •  Luke  viii.  2. 

^  For  the  pecaUarities  of  the  Samaritan  dialect,  see  Herzog,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  S74. 
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deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  Assyria,  Samaria  had  been 
repeopled  by  heathen  colonists  from  varions  provinces  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,^  by  fugitives  from  the  authorities  of  Jndea, 
and  by  stragglers  of  one  or  other  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  who  found 
their  way  home  again.  The  first  heathen  settlers,  terrified  at 
the  increase  of  wild  animals,  especially  lions,  and  attributing 
it  to  their  not  knowing  the  proper  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
country,^  sent  for  one  of  the  exiled  priests,  and,  under  his 
instructions,  added  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  their 
idols* — an  incident  in  their  history,  from  which  later 
Jewish  hatred  and  derision  taunted  them  as  "  proselytes  of 
the  lions,"  as  it  branded  them,  from  their  Assyrian  origin, 
with  the  name  of  Cuthites.  Ultimately,  however,  they 
became  more  rigidly  attached  to  the  Law  of  Moses  than  even 
the  Jews  themselves.  Anxious  to  be  recognised  as  Israelites, 
they  set  their  hearts  on  joining  the  Two  Tribes,  on  their 
return  from  captivity,  but  the  stem  puritanism  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  admitted  no  alliance  between  the  pure  blood  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  tainted  race  of  the  north.  Resentment 
at  this  affront  was  natural,  and  excited  resentment  in  return, 
till,  in  Christ's  day,  centuries  of  strife  and  mutual  injury, 
intensified  by  theological  hatred  on  both  sides,  had  made 
them  implacable  enemies.  The  Samaritans  had  built  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  to  rival  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  had  also  levelled 
Samaria  to  the  ground."*  They  claimed  for  their  mountain 
a  greater  holiness  than  that  of  Moriah ;  accused  the  Jews 
of  adding  to  the  word  of  God,  by  receiving  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  and  prided  themselves  on  owning  only 
the  Pentateuch  as  inspired;  favoured  Herod  because  the 
Jews  hated  him,  and  were  loyal  to  him  and  the  equally 
hated  Roman;  had  kindled  false  lights  on  the  hills,  to 
vitiate  the  Jewish  reckoning  by  the  new  moons,  and  thus 
throw  their  feasts  into  confusion,^  and,  in  the  early  youth  of 
Jesus,  had  even  defiled  the  very  Temple  itself,  by  strewing 
human  bones  in  it,  at  the  Passover.^ 

Not  had  hatred  slumbered  on  the  side  of  the  Jews.*^  They 
knew  the  Samaritans  only  as  Cuthites,  or  heathen  from 
Cuth.  ''  The  race  that  I  hate  is  no  race,"  says  the  son  of 
Sirach.^    It  was  held  that  a  people  who  once  bad  worshipped 

^  2  Kings  zTii.  24.  *  2  Kings  xTii.  26. 

'  2  Kings  zvii.  88.  <  De  Saoy,  Chregtom,,  toI*  i.  p.  158. 

*  Ant,,  zyiii.  2.  2.    a.d.  10.  «  Ecdus.  1.  27> 
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five  gods  could  hare  no  part  in  Jehovah.  The  claim  of  the 
Sanuirifcans,  that  Moses  had  buried  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
yessels  on  the  top  of  Gerizim,  was  laughed  to  scorn.  It  was 
said  that  thej  had  dedicated  their  temple,  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.^  Their  keeping  the  com- 
mands of  Moses  even  more  strictly  than  the  Jews,  that  it 
might  seem  they  were  really  of  Israel,  was  not  denied  ;  but 
their  heathenism,  it  was  saia,  had  been  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  a  brazen  dove,  which  they  worshipped,  on  the  top  of 
G^rizim.^  It  would  have  been  enough  that  they  boasted  of 
Herod  as  their  good  king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
their  people ;  that  he  had  been  free  to  follow,  in  their  country, 
his  Roman  tastes,  so  hated  in  Judea ;  that  they  had  remained 
quiet,  after  his  death,  when  Judea  and  Galilee  were  in  uproar, 
and  that,  for  their  peacefulness,  a  fourth  of  their  taxes  had 
been  remitted  and  added  to  the  burdens  of  Judea.  Their 
friendliness  to  the  Romans  was  an  additional  provocation. 
While  the  Jews  were  kept  quiet  only  by  the  sternest  severity, 
and  strove  to  the  utmost  against  the  introduction  of  anything 
foreign,  the  Samaritans  rejoiced  in  the  new  importance  which 
their  loyalty  to  the  empire  had  given  them.  Shechem 
flourished ;  close  by,  in  Caesarea,  the  procurator  held  his 
court ;  a  division  of  calvary,  in  barracks  at  Sebaste — ^the  old 
Samaria — ^had  been  raised  in  the  territory.  The  Roman 
strangers  were  more  than  welcome  to  while  away  the  summer 
in  their  umbrageous  valleys. 

The  illimitable  hatred  rising  from  so  many  sources,  found 
vent  in  the  tradition  that  a  special  curse  had  been  uttered 
against  the  Samaritans,  by  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua. 
It  was  said  that  these  great  ones  assembled  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  Israel  in  the  Temple,  and  that  three  hundred 
priests,  with  three  hundred  trumpets,  and  three  hundred 
books  of  the  Law,  and  three  hundred  scholars  of  the  Law, 
had  been  employed  to  repeat,  amidst  the  most  solemn  cere- 
monial, all  the  curses  of  the  Law  against  the  Samaritans. 
They  had  been  subjected  to  every  form  of  excommunica- 
tion; by  the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah;  by  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  and  by  the  heavenly  and  earthly  syna- 
gogues.' The  very  name  became  a  reproach.  "  We  laiow 
that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil,"  said  the  Jews, 


>  AnUt  xi.  2.  8 ;  xii.  2.  1,  5.  *  Talxnnd ;  qnoted  by  Cohen,  p.  144. 

*  Tanchumaf  xvii.  4.      Pirke  Eliezer,  o.  38,  in  Oodwyn  (48).    Sepp^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  143.    Lightfootf  voL  ill.  p.  274. 
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to  Jesus,  in  Jemsalem.^  "  There  may  be  friendliBess 
between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,"  said  •,  a  young  Rabbi, 
summing  up  the  points  in  dispute  between  his  nation  and 
the  Samaritans,  "  when  the  Cuthites  have  no  more  to  do 
with  Mount  Gerisrim ;  when  they  praise  Israel,  and  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — ^but  not  till  then."  ^  No 
Israelite  could  lawfully  eat  even  a  mouthful  of  food  that 
had  been  touched  by  a  Samaritan,  for  "  to  do  so  was  as  if 
he  ate  the  flesh  of  swine.**  *  No  Samaritan  was  allowed  to 
become  a  proselyte,  nor  could  he  have  any  part  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  A  Jew  might  be  feiendly  with  a 
heathen,  but  never  with  a  Samaritan,  and  all  bargains  made 
with  one  were  invalid.*  The  testimony  of  a  Samaritan  could 
not  be  taken  in  a  Jewish  court,  and  to  receive  one  into  one*s 
house  would  bring  down  the  curse  of  God.^  It  had  even 
become  a  subject  of  warm  controversy  how  far  a  Jew  might 
use  food  or  fruit  grown  on  Samaritan  soil.  What  grows  on 
trees  or  in  fields  was  reckoned  clean,  but  it  was  doubtful 
respecting  flour  or  wine.  A  Samaritan  egg,  as  the  hen  laid 
it,  could  not  be  unclean,  but  what  of  a  boiled  egg  ?  Yet  in- 
terest and  convenience  strove,  by  subtle  casuistry,  to  invent 
excuses  for  what  intercourse  was  unavoidable.  The  country  of 
the  Cuthites  was  clean,  so  that  a  Jew  might,  without  scruple, 
gather  and  eat  its  produce.  The  waters  of  Sanmria  were 
clean,  so  that  a  Jew  might  drink  them  or  wash  in  them. 
Their  dwellings  were  clean,  so  that  he  ought  enter  them, 
and  eat  or  lod^  in  them.  Their  roads  were  clean,  so  that 
the  dust  of  them  did  not  defile  a  Jew's  feet.*  The  Rabbis 
even  went  so  far  in  their  contradictory  utterances,  as  to  say 
that  the  victuals  of  the  Cuthites  were  allowed,  if  none  of 
their  wine  or  vinegar  were  mixed  with  them,  and  even  their 
unleavened  bread  was  to  be  reckoned  fit  for  use  at  the  Pass- 
over. Opinions  thus  wavered,  but,  as  a  rule,  harsher  feeling 
prevailed.** 

Jesus  was  infinitely  above  such  unworthy  strifes  and 
prejudices,  and  His  disciples  had  caught  something  of  His 
calm  elevation,  for .  they  had  already  set  ofE  to  the  city  for 
food,  when  He  spoke  to  the  woman.  She  could  only,  in  her 
wonder,  ask,  in  reply,  "  How  is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew, 
askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a  Samaritan  woman?  '*     Her 

*  John  Tiii.  48.  •  Hautrath,  vol.  I  p.  18. 

s  Lightfoott  vol.  iii.  p.  275.        «  Qittin,  f.  10. 1.    Sanhedrin,  f.  104. 1. 
»  JPirAse,  J8.  £1.,  0.  38. 

*  Hierot,  Avodah  Zar.t  zUy.  4 ;   quoted  by  Ligh^oot^  vol,  iii.  p.  273. 
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frankness  and  kindly  bearing  had  its  reward.  With  Bis 
wondrous  skill  in  nsing  even  the  smallest  and  commonest 
trifles  to^lead  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  truths,^  He  lifts 
her  thoughts  to  matters  infinitely  above  the  mere  wants  of 
the  body.  Bj  an  easy  transition,  He  tells  her  of  living 
water,  the  gift  of  God,  which  He  has  to  give — so  precious, 
that,  if  she  knew  what  it  was,  and  who  He  was  who  spoke 
with  her,  she,  in  her  turn,  wonld  ask  Him  to  allow  her  to 
drink.  He  meant,  of  course,  the  Divine  grace  and  truth 
given  by  Him  to  those  who  sought  it,  the  true  living  water, 
ever  fresh  in  its  quickening  power  and  efficacy  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  of  the  soul.  Such  a  metaphor  was  exactly  fitted 
to  arrest  her  attention,  but,  like  Nicodemus,  she  rises  no 
higher  than  the  literal  sense.  "  You  cannot  mean  the  water 
in  the  well  here,"  say^  she :  "  You  cannot  give  me  that,  for 
you  have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep. 
Whence,  then,  can  you  get  this  living  water  of  which  you 
speak?  Are  you  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave 
us  the  well  ?  It  was  good  enough  for  him  and  his  to  drink 
from,  and  you  speak  as  if  you  had  other  and  better  ] " 
Samaritan  tradition  had  traced  the  well  to  the  gift  of  Jacob, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis ;  and  Jacob — ^to  a 
Samaritan,  as  to  a  Jew — was  almost  more  than  a  man.^ 
Her  curiosity  was  now  fairly  roused,  and  her  willingness  to 
hear  was  evident.  "  This  water  is,  no  doubt,  good,"  replied 
Jesus,  "but  any  one  who  drinks  it  will  thirst  again ;  whereas 
he  who  drinks  the  water  that  I  give  will  never  thirst,  but 
will  find  it  like  a  well  of  water  in  his  soul,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life."  More  and  more  interested,  the  woman 
craves  some  of  this  miraculous  water,  that  she  may  not 
thirst,  nor  need  to  come  all  the  way  thither  to  draw.  She 
still  thinks  only  of  common  water. 

But  now  foUowed  a  question  which,  while  apparently  of 
no  moment,  showed  her  that  she  was  before  One  who  knew 
the  secrets  of  her  life,  and,  while  it  woke  a  sense  of  guilt, 
opened  the  way  for  penitence.  "Go,  call  thy  husband." 
She  answered  that  she  had  none.  "  You  are  right,"  replied 
Jesus,  "for  you  have  had  five  husbands,  and  he  whom  you 
now  have  is  not  your  husband."  The  ^ve  had  either  divorced 
her  for  immorality,  or  were  dead :  to  the  sixth  she  was  not 
married. 

^  See  Sermon  by  ScliUiermacher^  vol.  i.  p.  891.    John  iv,  9-90. 
*  Petermavn,  Art.  Samaria,  in  Herzog,  vol.  ziii.  p.  861. 
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The  light,  half -bold  mood  of  the  woman  was  now  entirely 
past.  "  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  perceive  that  Thou  art  a 
prophet,"  and,  doubtless,  with  the  conviction,  there  flashed 
through  her  breast  the  kindred  thought,  that  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  He  seemed  to  represent,  must  be  the  true  one. 
Then,  perhaps  half  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation — ^with  a 
glance  at  the  holy  hill,  towering  eight  hundred  feet  above 
them — she  added,  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
tain, and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men 
ought  to  worslup." 

To  the  Samaritans,  Gerizim  was  the  most  holy  spot  on 
earth.  It  was  their  sacred  mountain,  and  had  been,  as  they 
believed,  the  seat  of  Paradise,  while  all  the  streams  that 
water  the  earth  were  supposed  to  flow  from  it.  Adam  had 
been  formed  of  its  dust,  and  had  lived  on  it.  The  few 
Samaritans  still  surviving,  show,  even  at  this  day,  the  spot 
on  which  he  built  his  first  altar,  and  that  on  which,  after- 
wards, the  altar  of  Seth,  also,  was  raised.  They  fancied 
that  Gerizim  was  Ararat,  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the  next 
highest  and  next  holiest  mountain  on  earth — ^Mount  Ebal, 
and  that  it  was  the  one  pure  and  hallowed  spot  in  the  world, 
which,  having  risen  above  the  waters  of  the  flood,  no  corpse 
had  defiled.  Every  Samaritan  child  of  the  neighbourhood 
could  point  out  the  places  on  it  where  Noah  came  out  from 
the  ark,  and  where  he  raised  his  altar,  and  show  its  seven 
steps,  on  each  of  which  Noah  offered  a  sacrifice.  The  altar 
on  which  Abraham  bound  Isaac,  and  the  spot  where  the 
ram  was  caught  in  the  thicket,  were  amongst  its  wonders. 
In  the  centre  of  the  summit  was  the  broad  stone  on  which 
Jacob  rested  his  head  when  he  saw  the  mystic  ladder,  and, 
near  it,  the  spot  where  Joshua  built  the  first  altar  in  the 
land,  after  its  conquest,  and  the  twelve  stones  he  set  up,  on 
the  under  side  of  which,  they  believed,  the  Law  of  Moses 
had  been  written.  On  this  holy  ground  their  Temple  had 
stood  for  two  hundred  years,  till  destroyed  by  the  Jews  a 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  before  Christ.^  Towards 
Gerizim  every  Samaritan  turned  his  face  when  he  prayed, 
and  it  was  believed  the  Messiah  would  first  appear  on  its 
top,  to  bring  from  their  hiding-place  in  it  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses.^    It  was  unspeakably  dear  to 

*  Winer,  vol.  i.  p.  890.    Art.  Gerizim. 

*  Petermann,  Art.  Samaria,  in  Herzog,  vol.  ziii.  pp.  878,  879.  Light- 
foot,  vol.  iii.  p.  279. 
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DiTiiie  mildneBB-  Binng  bigli,  not  merely  above  Ids  own  age, 
Imi  even  above  the  prejndioes  of  all  ages  mnce,  He  gives 
manlrind  their  charter  of  spiritoal  liberty  for  evermore. 
Jenualem  and  GSerizim  are  onl j  local  and  snbordinate  con- 
siderations. The  worth  of  man's  homage  to  God  does  not 
depend  on  the  place  where  it  is  paid.  The  tme  worship  has 
its  temple  in  the  inmost  sonl ;  in  the  spirit  and  heart.  It  is 
the  life  of  the  sonl ;  it  is  oommnnion  with  Qod ;  the  reverent 
esponsal  of  onr  nature  to  truth.  It  is  spiritiial  and  moral, 
not  outward  and  ritual;  springing  from  the  great  truth, 
rightl  J  apprehended,  which  Jesus  had  first  uttered,  that  €rod 
is  a  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  this,  in  the  wide  application 
now  given  it,  was  the  foundation  of  the  New  Beligion  of  all 
Humanity.  The  isolation  and  ezclusiveness  of  former  creeds 
were  swept  away  by  it  for  ever.  Beligion  was  henceforih 
no  tribal  privilege  jealously  kept  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  mere  nationality.  The  universal  presence  of  a  spiritual 
God  made  the  whole  world  alike  His  shrine.  The  veil  of  the 
Temple  was  first  rent  at  Jacob's  Well,  and  He  Who,  till  then, 
had,  as  men  thought,  dwelt  only  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
chamber  it  shrouded,  went  forth  thence,  from  that  hour,  to 
consecrate  all  the  earth  as  one  great  Holy  of  Holies.  Samari- 
tans, Heathen,  Jews,  were,  henceforth,  proclaimed  children 
of  a  common  heavenly  Father,  and  Jesus,  when  He  claimed, 
the  next  moment,  to  be  the  Messiah,  announced  Himself  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  World.^ 

Perplexed  to  understand  words  so  lofty,  the  simple- 
minded  woman  was  fain  to  put  ofE  any  attempt  to  solve 
them,  till  He  came,  for  whom,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  she 
waited.  She  felt  hardly  convinced,  and  wished  to  leave  the 
question  about  Gerizim  and  Jerusalem  till  the  Great  Pro- 
phet appeared.  "  I  know  that  Messiah  comes,  who  is  called 
Christ ;  when  He  shall  come,  He  will  tell  us  all  things." 
Even  the  Samaritans  had  their  hopes  of  a  great  Deliverer, 
expecting  Him  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  renew 
the  worship  at  Mount  Gerizim,  but  they  thought  of  him 
only  as  acting  by  human  agencies  for  inferior  ends.' 

Jesus  was  far  from  recognising  her  as  right  in  all  she 
meant  by  such  an  answer,  but  she  had  displayed  a  modest  and 
docile  spirit,  such  as  He  always  loved.  She  had  acknow- 
ledged Him  as  a  prophet,  had  listened  eagerly  to  His  words, 
and  shown  how  she  hoped  that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came, 

*  Schenkelf  p.  176. 
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would  set  the  long  controrersy  to  rest.  Her  honest  wish  to 
know  the  truth ;  her  interest  in  the  standing  of  her  people 
to  God  and  the  Law,  and  her  anxious  yearning  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  revealed  a  frame  of  mind  fitted 
to  receive  further  light.  "  You  need  not  wait,"  said  He,  "  I 
that  speak  unto  thee  am  Hb.'*  The  first  great  revelation  of 
the  Saviour  was  to  humble  shepherds.  The  first  direct  dis- 
closure of  Himself  as  the  Messiah  was  to  an  humble  Sama- 
ritan woman ! "  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  disciples  had  returned  from  the  city,  and 
wondered  to  find  him  talking  with  a  woman.  The  rekttions 
of  the  sexes,  even  in  common  life,  were  very  narrow  and  sus- 
picious among  the  Jews.  That  a  woman  should  allow  herself 
to  be  seen  unveiled  was  held  immodest,  and  she  was  reckoned 
almost  unchaste  if  heard  singing  a  song  even  in  private. 
In  Judea  a  bridegroom  might  be  alone  with  his  bride,  for 
the  first  time,  an  hour  before  marriage,  but  in  Galilee  even 
this  was  thought  unbecoming.  Trades  which  brought  the 
two  sexes  in  any  measure  into  contact  were  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  no  unmarried  person  of  either  sex  could  be 
a  teacher,  lest  the  parents  of  the  children  might  visit  the 
school.  2*  In  Babbis  especially,  even  to  speak  with  a  woman 
in  public  was  held  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  "  No 
one  "  (that  is,  no  Rabbi),  says  the  Talmud,  "  is  to  speak  with 
a  woman,  even  if  she  be  his  wife,  in  the  public  street."  *  It 
was  forbidden  to  greet  a  woman,  or  take  any  notice  of  her.  * 
"  Six  things,"  we  are  told,  *'  are  to  be  shunned  by  a  Rabbi. 
He  must  not  be  seen  in  the  street,  dripping  with  oil,  which 
would  imply  vanity :  he  must  not  go  out  at  night  alone :  he 
is  not  to  wear  patched  shoes  (which  in  certain  cases  would 
be  carrying  a  burden,  when  it  was  unlawful  to  do  so) :  he 
must  not  speak  with  a  woman  in  a  public  place :  he  must 
shun  all  intercourse  with  common  people  (for,  not  knowing 
the  Law,  they  might  be  '  unclean ')  :  he  must  not  take  long 
steps  (for  that  would  show  that  he  was  not  sunk  in  the  study 
of  the  Law)  :  and  he  must  not  walk  erect  (for  that  would 
betray  pride)."  ^  Though  higher  in  position  and  respect 
among  the  Jews  than  in  other  Eastern  nations,  woman,  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  was  treated  as  wholly  inferior  to  man. 
"  Let  the  words  of  the  Law  be  burned,"  says  Rabbi  Eleazer, 

*  Schleiermaoher,  PredigUn,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

*  Delitz8oh*s  Handwerkerleben,  etc.j  p.  40. 

*  Joma,  66.  *  Kiddushim^  Ixz.  1. 

*  Berachoth,  xliii.  2.    2^orJfe,  p.  171.    Lightfoot,  vol.  iii.  pp.  286,  287. 
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"rather  than  committed  to  women." ^  "He  who  instracta 
his  daughter  in  the  Law/'  says  the  Talmud,  "instructs 
her  in  folly."  ^  But  He  who  came  to  raise  mankind  to 
spiritual  freedom  and  moral  purity,  included  woman,  as  well 
as  man  in  His  grand  philanthropy,  and  treated  with  silent 
contempt  the  prudery  by  which  it  was  sought  to  humble  the 
one  sex  and  exalt  the  other.  He  was  a  teacher  not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time,  and  woman  owes  her  elevation  to  social 
equality  with  man  to  the  lofty  respect  shown  her  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  To  have  the  courage  of  one's  opinions  is  rare, 
and  it  is  rarer  still  to  retain,  with  it,  a  modest  humility  and 
simple  worship  of  truth.  With  most  of  us,  it  is  rather 
supercilious  contempt  of  inferior  judgments  than  lowly 
homage  to  conviction.  In  Jesus  alone  is  it  found  as  an 
instinctive  and  never-failing  characteristic,  with  no  blemish 
or  qualification  of  attendant  weakness.  He  acts,  at  all  times, 
as  before  God  alone,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence 
or  opinions  of  man. 

Strange  as  the  incident  must  have  seemed  to  the  dis- 
ciples, the  awe  and  reverence  which  Jesus  had  already 
excited  in  their  minds  checked  any  expression  of  surprise. 
Meanwhile  the  woman,  leaving  her  pitcher,  hurried  off  to 
the  city,  to  make  known  the  presence  of  the  wonderful 
stranger,  and  urge  as  many  as  she  could,  to  go  to  Him,  and 
see  if  He  were  not  the  expected  Messiah.  In  her  absence,  the 
disciples  once  and  again  ^  iuvited  Jesus  to  take  some  re- 
freshment.* But  His  soul  was  too  full  of  other  thoughts, 
which  drove  away  all  sense  of  hunger.  "  I  have  meat  to  eat," 
said  He,  "  that  ye  know  not  of," — ^words,  which  to  their  dull 
material  range  of  mind,  seemed  only  to  refer  to  food  brought 
in  their  absence.  "My  meat,"  said  He,  seeing  their  mis- 
conception, "is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to 
finish  His  work."  Then,  lifting  His  eyes,  and  looking  up  the 
stretching  valley,  or  round  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain,  in 
both  of  which,  doubtless,  the  busy  peasants  were  scattering 
the  seed  for  the  harvest,  then  four  months  distant.  He  caught 
sight  of  a  multitude  coming,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
woman,  to  hear  His  words.  Fired  at  the  sight,  He  went 
on, — "  You  say,  *  After  four  months  will  come  the  harvest.' 
But  I  say,  look  yonder  at  the  throng  approaching  us.     They 

1  Lightfoot,  yoI.  iii.  p.  287.  ^  Delitzsch's  Handwerkerleben,  p.  40. 

*  They  address  Him  as  Eabbi.  In  the  English  yersion  it  is  translated 
liaster. 
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are  the  noblest  liarvest,  and  their  coming  shows  that  yon 
have  not  to  wait  to  reap  it,  as  they  have  to  reap  the  seed  now 
sowing ;  for  their  sonls,  like  antnmn  fields,  are  already  white 
for  the  sickle.  And  how  rich  the  reward  for  yon,  my 
disciples,  who  will  be  the  reapers !  Yon  will  gather  fmit, 
not  like  the  harvest  of  earth,  bnt  fmit  nnto  life  eternal.  Yon 
and  I,  the  Sower  and  the  reapers,  may  well  rejoice  together 
in  the  parts  assigned  ns  by  God.  Think  of  the  final  harvest- 
home,  when  Heaven,  the  great  gamer,  shall  have  the  last 
sheaf  carried  thither !  The  sower  and  the  reaper  are  indeed 
distinct,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  speaking  of  common  life.  I 
have  prepared  and  sown  the  field ;  yon  shall,  hereafter,  do 
the  labonr  that  is  needed  as  it  grows,  and  reap  the  sheaves 
as  they  ripen.  Yonr  work  will  be  real  of  its  kind,  bnt  to 
break  np  the  soil,  and  cast  in  the  seed,  is  harder  than  to 
watch  the  rising  green.  I  send  yon  to  enter  on  the  fmit  of 
My  toil." 

Jndea  had  yielded  no  harvest,  bnt  the  despised  people  of 
Shechem  were  better  spiritual  soil.  There  was  no  idle 
thronging  around,  as  in  Jndea,  in  hopes  of  seeing  miracles  : 
none  were  asked,  and  none  were  wrought.  The  simpler  and 
healthier  natures  with  which  He  here  came  in  contact,  were 
satisfied,  in  many  cases,  by  the  words  of  the  woman  alone. 
Gathering  to  hear,  His  words  deepened  the  convictions  of 
those  impressed  already,  and  roused  the  hearts  of  others.  At 
their  request,  two  days  were  spent  in  teaching.  To  have 
stayed  longer  might,  perhaps,  have  compromised  the  future, 
by  raising  Jewish  prejudice.  Meanwhile,  the  work,  thus 
auspiciously  begun,  could  not  fail  to  spread.  "  We  believe," 
said  the  new  converts,  after  the  two  days'  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  "  not  because  of  the  woman's  saying,  for  we  have  heard 
Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."  ^  Jews  might  have  acknowledged  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  but  only  Samaritans,  with  their  far  more  generous 
conceptions  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  could  have  thought 
of  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Thus,  naturally,  from  the  most  indifferent  trifle  of  daily 
life,  had  come  the  disclosure  of  the  highest  truths,  as  a  legacy 
to  all  ages.  The  well  of  Jacob  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  before  whose  words,  then  spoken  to  a 
humble  woman  of  Samaria,  the  most  embittered  enmities  of 
nations  and  religious  will,  one  day,  pass  away. 

^  The  Sioaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  omit  **  the  Christ.*' 
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OPENING  OF  THE  MINISTBY  IN  GALILEE. 

A  NATURE  like  that  of  Jesus,  as  sensitive  as  strong,  must 
have  felt  the  pleasure  which  only  first  successes  can 
give,  at  His  hearty  reception  by  the  Samaritans.  ,  Rejected 
in  Judea,  He  had  found  willing  hearers  in  the  despised 
people  of  Shechem.  A  nucleus  of  His  kingdom  had  been 
formed;  and  it  must,  by  its  nature,  spread  from  heart  to 
heart.  Intensely  human  in  His  sensibility.  He  now  enjoyed 
the  happiness  He  had  called  forth  in  others,  as,  before.  He 
had  been  depressed  by  its  absence.  He  neither  expected  nor 
desired  noisy  popularity,  for  He  knew  that  His  Kingdom 
could  grow  only  by  the  secret  conviction  of  soul  after  soul. 

Yet,  in  one  sense,  it  was  already  complete  in  every  new 
disciple,  for  each  heart  that  received  Him  waa  a  spot  in 
which  it  was  fully  set  up — ^its  laws  accepted,  and  the  will 
and  affections  entirely  His.  To  every  new  adherent  He  was 
more  than  king,  for  He  reigned  over  their  whole  nature, 
with  a  majesty  such  as  no  other  king  could  command.  The 
highest  bliss  of  each  was  to  have  no  thought  or  wish  apart 
from  His,  for  in  the  measure  of  likeness  to  Him,  lay  their 
spiritual  purity,  peace,  and  joy.  They  felt  that  to  become 
His  disciples,  was  to  anticipate  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
eternal  world,  for  it  was  to  have  their  bosoms  filled  with  the 
light  and  love  of  God.  Earth  never  saw  such  a  king,  or  such 
a  kingdom. 

But  He  could  not  stay  in  Samaria.  His  work  lay  in 
Israel.  Its  people  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  train- 
ing of  two  thousand  years,  by  cherished  hopes,  and  by  the 
possession  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  the  one  grand  treasure  of 
eternal  truth  in  the  hands  of  man.  They,  alone,  of  all  man- 
kind realized  the  idea  of  a  true  kingdom  of  God ;  they, 
alcno,  were  aglow  for  its  advent.  Misconceptions  removed, 
they  were  fitted  above  all  other  races,  to  be  the  apostles  of 
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tlie  new  religion,  wluch,  in  reality,  was  only  the  completing 
and  perfecting  of  the  old.^ 

After  a  stay  of  two  days,  therefore,  at  Shechem,  or  near 
it,  Jesus  went  on  northwards,  towards  Galilee.  The  road 
passes  through  Shechem,  to  Samaria,  which  lies  on  its  hill,* 
at  three  hours'  distance,  on  the  north-west.  It  was  then  in 
its  glory,  as  Herod  had  left  it ;  no  longer  the  old  Samaria, 
but  the  splendid  Sebaste,  named  thus  in  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus.* Its  grand  public  buildings,  its  magnificent  temple, 
dedicated,  in  blasphemous  flattery,  to  Augustus,  its  colon- 
nades, triumphal  arches,  baths,  and  theatres,  and  its  famous 
wall,  twenty  stadia  in  circuit,*  with  elaborate  gates*  en- 
closing the  whole — ^were  before  Him  as  He  passed  on.  At 
Engannim,  "  the  Fountain  of  Gardens,"  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  He  crossed  the 
Samaritan  border,  and  was  once  more  in  Galilee. 

Avoiding  Nazareth,  with  a  wise  instinct  that  a  prophet 
had  no  honour  in  His  own  country,*  He  continued  His 
journey  to  Cana,  across  the  green  pastures  and  corn-fields 
of  the  plain  of  Battauf .  He  had,  indeed,  felt,  before  leav- 
ing Samaria,  that  a  district  where  He  had  been  familiarly 
known  in  His  earlier  life  would  be  less  disposed  to  receive 
Him  than  others  in  which  He  was  a  stranger,  but  this  could 
only  apply  to  the  immediate  bounds  of  Nazareth  or  Caper- 
naum. On  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  his  popularity  in 
Judea,  and  of  His  miracles  and  discourses  in  Jerusalem,  had 
been  carried  back  to  Galilee,  by  pilgrims  who  had  returned 
from  the  feast,^  and  had,  doubtless,  secured  Him  a  much 
better  reception  in  the  province  at  large  than,  as  Himself  a 
Galil89an,  He  would  otherwise  have  found.  But  even  had 
He  felt  that  He  would  be  rejected  in  Gulilee  as  He  had  been 
in  Judea,  His  homage  to  duty,  and  grand  self-sacrifice  to  its 
demands,  would  have  so  much  the  more  impelled  Him  to 
carry  His  great  message  thither.  Personal  feelings  had  no 
place  in  His  soul.  It  would  have  been  only  one  more,  added 
to  His  life-long  conflicts  with  human  perversity  and  evil,  to 
brave  foreboded  indifference  and  neglect,  and  ofFer  even 
to  those  who  slighted  Him  the  proofs  of  His  Divine  dignity 
and  worth.  The  prophet  had  foretold  that  the  Great  Light 
of   the   Kingdom  of   Grod  would  shine  in   Galilee  of  the 

^  Baur  aptly  calls  Christianity  "  Spiritualized  Judaism.'*    Oetch.  d, 
Christlichen  Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
^  Samaria  is  1,551  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
»  Ant.,  XV,  8.  5.  *  John  iv.  44.  *  John  iv.  45. 
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Grentiles,^  and  amidst  whatever  hnmiliatioii  and  pain  of 
lieart  in  anticipated  rejection.  He,  its  King,  wonld  have 
gone  thither  to  proclaim  it,  and  honour  the  Divine  pre- 
diction.* 

The  first  return  of  Jesus  to  (jaHlee,  from  the  Jordan,  had 
been  marked  bj  the  miracle  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Cana, 
as  if  to  rouse  the  general  mind,  and  now,  His  second  return 
was  proclaimed  in  the  same  waj.^  He,  perhaps,  had  gone  to 
live  for  a  time  with  the  friends  for  whom  He  had  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  or,  it  may  be.  He  was  a  guest  of  Nathanael, 
as,  in  Capernaum,  of  Peter.  His  reception,  as  He  passed  on 
His  way  to  Cana,  had  been  cheering  in  the  extreme,  for  the 
reports  from  the  south  had  raised  Him  to  an  undefined 
greatness  in  the  popular  eyes.  They  had  learned  to  be 
proud  of  Him  as  their  countiyman,  when  they  found  Him 
so  famous  elsewhere.  That  crowds  had  followed  Him  in 
Judea,  secured  Him  &Your,  so  hue,  among  the  multitude  in 
the  north.'  His  return  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  public 
event,  and  passed  from  lip  to  lip  through  the  whole  district. 

It  had  thus  speedily  become  ^own  in  Capernaum  that  He 
was  once  more  in  Cana,  after  His  nine  or  ten  months  absence 
from  Galilee.  His  miraculous  power  over  sickness  and  physi- 
cal evil,  as  shown  in  Jerusalem,"^  had  become  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal report,  finding  its  way  even  into  the  gilded  seclusion 
of  mansions  and  palaces.  Among  others,  a  high  officer  of  the 
court  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose  mansion  was  in  Capernaum, 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  Teacher.  We  know  how  the 
miracles  of  Christ  reached  the  ears  of  Antipas  himself  ;^  that 
Menahem,*  his  foster-brother,  actually  became  an  humble  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,^  and  that  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  the  house 
steward  or  manager  of  the  private  affairs  *  of  Antipas,  was 
one  of  many  ^  devoted  female  disciples  and  friends,  oi  the 
richer  classes — and  can,  thus,  easily  fancy  how  such  a  digni- 
fied official  had  learned  respecting  the  new  wonder-working 
Rabbi.'  The  close  heat  of  the  boilers  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
with  their  fringe  of  reeds  and  marsh,  though  then  tempered 
by  the  shade  of  countless  orchards  and  wooded  clumps,  now 
wholly  wanting,  has  in  all  ages  induced  a  prevalence  of  fever, 
at  certain  seasons,  and  the  malady  had  now  seized  his  only 
Bon,^  who  was  still  a  child.^  He  had  been  led  to  look  on  Jesus 

1  Matt.  iv.  15.    Isa.  xlii.  7.  ^  Jq^  iv.  54. 

•  John  iv.  45.  **  Matt.  xiv.  1.  *  Acts  xiii.  1.. 

•  iviTpSTos  (epitopros).    See  Matt.  xx.  8.  '  Luke  viii.  3, 

•  The  article  before  vlbs  {son)  shows  this.  *  Verse  49. 
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as  a  wonderful  Healer,  by  the  cures  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Him,  but  he  had  not,  apparently,  thought  of  Him 
as  more.  Hearing  of  His  arrival  at  Cana,  the  hope  that  He 
might  save  his  son  instantly  determined.  Him  to  go  thither 
and  ask  His  aid.  The  child,  he  said,  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
would  Jesus  come  down'  and  heal  him  P 

There  was  something  in  the  poor  man's  bearing,  however, 
that  showed  the  superficial  conception  he  had  formed  of 
Christ's  character  and  work.  Miracles,  with  Jesus,  were 
only  means  to  a  higher  end,  credentials  to  enforce  the  re- 
ception of  spiritual  truth.  That  truth  was  its  own  witness, 
and  had  sufficed  to  win  a  ready  homage  from  the  despised 
people  of  Sychar.  To  be  the  Healer  of  souls,  not  of  the 
body,  was  His  great  mission,  but  the  nobleman  had,  as  yet, 
no  idea  of  Him  except  as  a  Hakim  or  Bophai,^  who  had 
proved  His  power  to  overcome  disease.  He  had  been  led  to 
Him  not  by  the  report  and  acceptance  of  the  great  truths 
He  taught :  only  the  rumour  of  His  miracles  had  created  in- 
terest enough  to  pass  through  the  land.  That  he  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  spiritual  death  from  which  he  himself 
needed  to  be  rescueid,  touched  the  sympathy  of  Christ. 
"  How  is  it,"  asked  He,  in  effect,  "  that  you  come  to  Me 
only  for  outward  healing,  and  believe  on  Me  only  as  a 
worker  of  signs  and  wonders  ?  Have  you  no  sense  of  sin  ; 
no  craving  for  spiritual  healing ;  no  inner  sympathy  with 
the  teaching  of  My  life  and  words  ?  "  Without  moral  pre- 
paration in  his  own  mind,  the  healing  of  his  son  might  con- 
firm belief  in  the  power  of  the  Healer ;  but  would  bring  no 
spiritual  reception  of  the  truth,  to  heal  the  soul.  Apparently 
repelling  him  for  the  moment,  Jesus  was,  in  fact,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  far  greater  blessings  he  might  freely  obtain. 
With  royal  bounty  He  wished  to  bestow  the  greater  while  He 
gave  the  less,  for  it  was  His  wont,  after  needed  reproof,  to 
give  more  than  had  been  asked.  Meanwhile,  the  only  thought 
of  the  parent's  heart  was  his  dying  boy.  "  Sir,  come  down 
ere  my  child  die."  Jesus  knew  that  he  would  believe  if  his 
son  were  healed,  but  wished  to  raise  a  higher  moral  frame, 
which  would  do  so  from  kindled  sympathy  with  spiritual 
truth  without  such  an  outward  ground.  To  believe  His 
word,  from  its  own  internal  evidence,  showed  higher  faith 
than  that  which  only  followed  miracles.  It  revealed  a  re- 
cognition of  the  truth  from  interest  in  it :  a  sensibility  of 
soul  to  what  was  pure  and  holy.  But  belief  as  the  result  of 
miracles  was  not  discountenanced :  it  was  only  held  inferior. 
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The  nobleman  liad  assumed  tliat  Jesns  would  go  back 
with  him  to  Capemanm,  and  heal  the  child;  but  he  was 
before  One  to  whose  power  distance  offered  no  hindrance. 
With  the  easy,  unaffected  dignity  of  conscious  superiority, 
he  is  told  to  **  go  his  way ;  his  son  lived : "  words  few  and 
simple,  but  enough  to  let  him  know  that  the  Speaker  had, 
on  the  instant,  healed  the  child.  Nor  could  he  doubt  it. 
To  have  spoken  with  Jesus  assured  him  that  he  might  be- 
lieve His  word.     Forthwith  he  set  out  on  his  return. 

It  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  and 
the  miracle  had  been  wrought  an  hour  after  noon.^  Besting 
by  the  way,  at  early  nightfall,  as  he  well  might  on  a  road  so 
insecure,  he  started  again  next  morning,  but  erelong  met 
some  of  his  own  slaves,  sent  to  tell  him  the  good  news  that 
the  boy  was  convalescent,  and  to  prevent  his  bringing  Jesus 
any  further.  "  Your  son,"  said  they,  "  is  not  dead,  but  is 
getting  better.  The  fever  has  left  him."  "When,"  asked 
the  father,  **  did  he  begin  to  amend  ?  "  "  Yesterday,  about 
one  o'clock  the  fever  broke."  It  was  the  very  time  when 
Jesus  had  told  him  that  the  boy  would  live.  What  could  he 
do  but  accept  Him  as  what  he  now  knew  He  claimed  to  be — 
the  Messiah.     "  Himself  believed  and  his  whole  house." 

How  long  Jesus  remained  in  Cana  is  not  known,  but  that 
He  was  for  a  time  unattended  by  the  small  band  of  disciples 
who  had  accompanied  Him  to  the  Passover,  is  certain. 
They  had  remained  with  Him,  in  Judea,  and  had  returned 
with  Him,  through  Sychar,  to  Galilee,  but,  after  so  long  an 
absence  from  home.  He  had  let  them  go  back  to  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  to  their  occupations,  till  He  should  once  more  call 
them  finally  to  His  service. 

He  had  retired  to  the  north,  before  the  rising  signs  of 
opposition  from  the  Pharisees,^  who  had  at  last  found  means 
to  get  John  imprisoned,^  by  their  intrigues  with  Antipas,  and 
might,  at  any  moment,  have  effected  His  own  arrest.  An 
interval  of  some  months  now  elapsed,^  perhaps  in  stillness 
and  privacy,  the  time  not  having  yet  come,  for  some  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  for  His  final  and  permanent  entrance  on  His 
public  work.     His  mother  and  the  family  had  returned  to 


*  John  iv.  62.  •  John  iv.  1. 

*  Matt.  iv.  12.    Mark  i.  14.    The  word  is  irapadoBTJvai—the  delivering 
up  of  John. 

^  Lichtensteln  thinks  it  was  nine  months.    Jesut  Chrittua,    Herzog, 
vol.  vi.  p.  669. 
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Nazareth^  from  their  short  staj  at  Capemanin,  and,  it  is 
most  probable,  therefore,  that  He,  once  more,  withdrew  to 
the  seclusion  of  His  early  home,  and  lived  there  for  a  time 
in  retirement.  The  fate  of  the  Baptist  may  have  made 
it  necessaiy  to  avoid  for  a  time  giving  any  pretext  of  political 
alarm  to  Herod  by  His  at  once  taking  John's  place.  That 
one  so  venerated  had  been  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
Machaems  donbtless  spread  to  the  farthest  valleys.  Men 
almost  hoped  that  the  mighty  preacher  would  soften  the 
heart  even  of  Antipas,  and,  in  any  case,  could  not  credit  that 
a  man  so  cowardly  and  politic  would  dare  to  take  the  life  of 
the  honoured  prophet.^  This  and  that  measure  of  the  tyrant 
were  attributed  by  the  credulous  multitude  to  John's  influence.* 
The  whole  country  was  agitated,  day  after  day,  by  rumours 
respecting  him. 

Nor  were  other  subjects  of  popular  excitement  wanting. 
In  the  autumn  of  that,  or  the  year  before,  apparently  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  there  had  been  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem'  and  the  pilgrims  from 
Galilee,  ever  excitable  and  ready  to  fight.  In  the  heat  of  the 
contest  the  soldiers  from  Antonia  had  pressed  into  the  very 
courts  of  the  Temple,  and  had  hewn  down  the  Galilasans  at 
the  great  altar,  beside  their  sacrifices,  mingling  their  blood 
with  that  of  the  slain  beasts.^  The  sons  of  Judas  the  Grali- 
IflBan,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Zealots  in  their  first  great 
insurrection  against  Bome,^  had,  moreover,  grown  up  to 
manhood  in  the  hills  near  Nazareth,  and  cherished  in 
their  own  breasts,  and  kept  alive  among  the  people,  their 
father's  fierce  scheme  for  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  the  sword ;  a  fatal  inheritance,  for  which  they  were  one 
day,  like  Christ,  to  be  crucified.  The  whole  land  heaved 
with  religious  fanaticism  like  an  ever-threatening  volcano. 
Above  all  the  tumult  of  such  a  state  of  things,  however,  the 
imprisoned  prophet  was  the  one  thought  of  the  country. 
Laments  over  him,  mingled,  doubtless,  with  fierce  mutterings, 
filled  every  market-place  and  every  home.  It  was  a  sign  of 
the  glowing  religious  sensibility  of  the  times,  and  a  summons 
to  Jesus  to  take  up  the  great  work  thus  interrupted.  The 
tyrant  in  Perea  had  silenced  the  voice  that  had  proclaimed 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  but  He,  whose  herald 
John  had  been,  was  at  hand  to  take  it  up  again,  with  grander 

»  Mark  vi.  8.  «  Matt.  xiv.  5,  9.  »  Mark  yi.  20. 

*  Luke  ziii.  1.  *  Ant.,  xvii.  6.  2 ;  zz.  5.  2. 
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emphasis,  on  a  more  commanding  theatre.  Isaiah,  the  son  of 
Amoz,  had  once  seen  a  vision  of  Jehoyah  in  the  Temple,^  and 
had  recognised  his  summons  as  a  prophet,  when,  amidst  the 
chants  of  the  Levites,  and  the  clouds  of  incense,  and  the 
blasts  of  the  sacred  trumpets,  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  the  very  earth  seemed  to  tremble.  The  Spirit 
came  on  Amos,  the  shepherd,  as  he  followed  his  flocks  on 
the  lonely  pastures,  when  he  thought  how  the  Syrians  had 
threshed  Gilead  with  iron  sledges,  and  how  Tyre  had  sold 
the  sons  of  Israel  to  Edom  as  slaves ;  and,  seeming  to  hear 
Jehovah  call  to  him  from  Zion,  and  thunder  from  Jerusalem, 
he  forsook  his  hills,  to  be  a  shepherd  to  Israel.^  The  loud 
universal  lamentations  over  John  were  such  a  final  Divine 
call  to  Jesus.^ 

Finally  leaving  His  early  home,  therefore,  He  bent  His 
steps  once  more  towards  Capernaum,  which  was,  henceforth, 
to  become  "His  own  city,"  and  the  centre  of  His  future  work. 
The  prophet,  ages  before,  had  painted  the  joyous  times  that 
should  efface  the  memory  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,*  and  in 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  these  regions,  their  full  realiza- 
tion had  now  come.  The  land  of  Zebulon,  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali ;  the  country  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  ^  the 
districts  beyond  the  Jordan ;  and  Galilee  of  the  Grentiles,  in 
the  far  north,  towards  Tyre  and  Sidon — the  people  that  sat 
in  darkness, — paw  a  great  light,  and  to  them  that  sat  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  a  light  sprang  up.*^  Galilee 
was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
and  it  is  curious  that  even  the  Babbis,  in  their  earliest  tradi- 
tions, express  the  belief  that  it  would  be  that  of  the  manifest 
tation  of  the  Messiah.  To  this  day,  Jews  gather  in  Tiberias, 
one  of  their  four  holy  cities,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or,  at  least,  to  be  buried 
there,  in  expectation  of  His  advent.^ 

It  would  seem  as  if  Jesus  had,  for  a  time,  been  alone.  The 
country  was  densely  peopled  and  He  may  have  passed  on, 
slowly,  from  village  to  village,  opening  His  mission.  The 
burden  of  His  preaching  was  the  same  as  that  of  John. 
"  The  time  is  fidfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand : 

1  Isa.  vi.  1.  ^  Amos  i.  2 ;  vii.  14. 

»  Hausrath,  vol.  i.  p.  341.  *  b.o.  740. 

B  Called  "  The  Way  of  the  Sea,*'  from  the  great  high  road  running 
fiom  Damasoas  to  Ptolemais,  p.  164,  n.  17.  Meyer,  on  Matt.  iv.  15, 
speaks  of  it  as  in  the  text. 

•  Isa.  ix.  1,  2. 
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repent  and  believe  in  the  Gospel."  ^  But  thongh  the  same  in 
form,  the  import  of  the  words  in  the  month  of  Jesns  was 
very  difierent  from  that  of  their  earlier  utterance  by  His 
herald.  John  had  striven  to  reform  Israel  by  demanding 
strict  outward  observances,  as  strict  morality,  but  Jesus  went 
deeper,  and  reqxiired  a  revolution  of  the  will  and  affections, 
flowing  from  changed  relations  to  God.  He  would  have  no 
new  pieces  on  old  garments ;  no  new  wine  in  old  bottles ;  no 
religious  reform  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise  with  formal 
Judaism.  Israel  had  sunk  into  spiritual  death,  in  spite  of 
its  zeal  for  the  precepts  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures :  its  piety  had  degenerated  largely  into  hypo- 
critical affectation,  and  merely  lip  and  outward  assent  to  the 
requirements  of  God's  law.  Its  mission  to  the  great  heathen 
world  had  become  a  failure.  A  wholly  new  principle  was 
needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  now  decayed  and  obsolete 
dispensation  of  Moses;  the  principle  of  direct  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  God  and  spiritual  freedom,  instead  of  priestly 
mediation  and  theocratic  slavery.  The  Baptist  was,  through- 
out, an  upholder  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  a  purely  spiritual  religion.*  It  was  reserved 
to  Jesus  to  teach  that  only  a  religious  and  moral  new  birth 
of  Israel  and  of  humanity  could  avail.  He  was  the  first  who 
founded  a  religion,  not  on  external  precepts,  or  on  a  priest- 
hood, or  on  sacrificial  rites,  but  in  the  living  spirit ;  in  indi- 
vidual personal  conviction ;  in  the  free,  loving  surrender  of 
the  will  to  God,  as  the  eternal  Truth  and  Good :  a  religion 
which  looked  first,  not  at  mere  acts,  but  at  what  men  were, 
and  set  no  value  on  actions  apart  from  the  motive  from  which 
they  sprang.^ 

Hence,  the  call  to  repentance  was  addressed  to  all  without 
exception.  He  recognised  the  difference  between  man  and 
man,  and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  possible  good  even 
in  the  apparently  hopeless.  He  spoke  of  the  good  and  evil, 
the  righteous  and  unrighteous,  the  just  and  unjust,  those 
who  had  gone  astray  and  those  who  had  not ;  of  the  sound 
and  the  sick ;  of  the  pure  and  the  impure ;  of  green  trees  and 
dry ;  of  a  good  and  an  evil  eye,  and  of  good  soil  and  bad. 
Surveying  men,  as  a  whole,  with  a  calm  and  searching  in- 
sight. He  rejoiced  in  the  light  which  shone  in  some  soioJs  in 
the  midst  of  darkness  ajroipid  and  within  the^^  and  acknow- 

*  Matt.  iv.  17.    Mark  1. 14.  •  HagenhacK  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

'  Schenkelf  in  Bibel  Lex,,  vol  ill.  p.  274. 
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ledged  its  worth.  No  cold  feiur  of  compromise  damped  His 
ardonr;  frank  joy  and  radiant  hopefulness,  that  detected 
good  with  instinctive  qnickness,  cheered  His  spirit  to  greater 
efEort.  It  is,  indeed,  His  glory  that  He  led  not  only  the 
humble  and  penitent,  but  the  openly  evil,  to  a  higher  and 
purer  life. 

Yet,  though  thus  wide  in  His  charity,  He  had  a  standard 
by  which  all  men  alike  were  pronounced  sinful,  and  in  need 
of  repentance.  In  the  highest  sense,  Gk>d  alone  was  good. 
Tried  by  this  awful  test  of  comparison  with  Him,  all  men 
were  "unclean,"  "corrupt,"  "dark,"  "blind,"  "lustful," 
"  selfish,"  worldly  in  thought,  word,  and  act ;  dry  trees,  dead 
and  lost.^  All  are  pronounced  in  danger  of  the  wrath  of 
Grod.  They  may  be  more  or  less  sinful  in  degree ;  but  all 
alike  must  seek  forgiveness ;  all  must  repent  and  be  changed, 
or  perish. 

Thus,  when  comparing  men  with  men.  He  recognised 
better  and  worse ;  but  before  God,  and  in  relation  to  citizen- 
ship in  His  kingdom.  He  acknowledged  no  difference,  but 
condemned  all  alike  as  sinners.  Before  the  One  who  aJone 
is  pure  and  holy.  He  humbles  all.  He  will  sufEer  no  empty 
pride  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  In  His  sight  no  one 
is  to  be  called  good.  All  are  guilty,  and  even  the  best 
need  pardon.  In  this  view  of  man  He  declared  that  He  had 
not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.' 
Even  the  best  of  men,  though  righteous  before  their  fellows, 
are  guilty  before  Grod.  It  is  the  unique  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  df  Jesus,  that  while  He  distinctly  proclaims  the 
moral  difEerences  between  man  and  man,  He  insists  with 
supreme  and  unchangeable  earnestness  on  the  infinite  moral 
distance  and  contrast  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 
All  before  Him  are  evil,  or  have  evil  in  them.  There  may 
be  good  among  the  bad,  but  sin  is  not  wanting.even  in  the 
best.  The  repentance  He  preached  was  the  child-like  humi- 
lity which  has  no  claim  to  merit,  but,  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  resigns  its  will  to  the  guidance  of  God,  and  seeks 
His  foi^veness.     It  has  already  entered  His  kingdom. 

Nothing  is  told  respecting  the  extent  of  this  fiirst  northern 
missionary  tour,  beyond  the  incidental  remark  that  it  em- 
braced the  towns  and  villages  thickly  studded  round  the 

1  Matt.  ix.  2, 18;  xxri.  45;  vii.  11;  yi.  22;  zii.  89;  xv.  20;  xvi.  6; 
XTlLlT;  vi.28;  xv.U;  xxiii.l6;  v.  28;  xvi.  25;  Yii.l7;  xii.  83;  yiii. 
22 :  X.  6. 

'  Mark  it.  17.    Keim^  vol.  ii,  p,  80. 
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western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Qalilee."^  The  fame  of  His 
deeds  at  Jemsalem  had  everywhere  preceded  Him,  and 
attracted  lB,rge  crowds  wherever  He  came.^  As  jet  He 
was  alone,  for  Hi  a  early  followers  had  returned  to  their 
calling  of  fishermen,  at  Bethsaida  and  Capemanm.  Beach- 
ing this  neighbourhood  after  a  time,  an  incident  occurred 
which  once  more  drew  them  from  their  nets,  and  transformed 
them  into  future  apostles. 

Jesus  had  risen  early  in  the  morning,^  as  is  the  custom  with 
Orientals,  and  had  gone  out  to  the  i^ore  of  the  lake,  which 
was  close  at  hand.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  promised 
temporary  relief  from  the  crowds  who  daily  thronged  Him, 
and  a  much  needed  interval  for  peaceful  solitude.  But 
there  was,  henceforth,  no  rest  for  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
people  were  already  afoot,  and  had  hurried  out  to  the 
beach,  in  numbers,  "to  hear  the  Word  of  God;"  for  they 
recognised  Him  as  speaking  with  Divine  &uthority,  like  John, 
or  one  of  the  prophets.  Unable  to  advance,  and  willing  to 
feed  these  "  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel,"  He  turned  towards 
two  boats  drawn  up  on  the  white  beach;  the  fishermen 
having  come  ashore,  after  a  fruitless  night's  labour,  to  wash 
and  mend  their  nets.  The  one  boat  was  that  of  His  old 
disciples  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  other,  that  of  James  and 
John,  who  with  their  father  Zebedee,  and  some  hired  men, 
were  busy  preparing  for  the  next  evening's  venture.  To 
meet  again  must  have  been  as  pleasant  to  their  Master  as 
themselves,  and  their  lowly  occupation  must  have  lost  its 
charm  at  the  recollection  of  the  tune  when  they  had  shared 
His  society.  Entering  into  Peter's  boat,  and  asking  him  to 
thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land,  that  He  might  have  freedom 
to  address  the  people.  He  sat  down,  as  was  usual  with  the 
Rabbis  when  they  taught,  and  spoke  to  the  crowd  stand- 
ing on  the  shore.  The  clear  rippling  water  playing  gently 
round  the  boat ;  the  fields,  and  vineyards,  and  olive  groves 
behind ;  the  eager  listeners,  with  their  varied  and  picturesque 
Eastern  dress ;  the  wondrous  Preacher ;  the  calmness  and 
delicious  coolness  of  morning,  and,  over  all,  the  cloudless 
Syrian  sky,  must  have  made  the  scene  striking  in  the 
extreme. 

The  public  addresses 'of  the  Rabbis  were  always  very 
short,  and  so,  doubtless,  were  those  of  Jesus.  The  people 
were  soon  dismissed,  and  wandered  off,  to  discuss,  as  Jewish 

I  Luke  V.  1.  s  Luke  v.  1-11     Matt.  iy.  ia>22.    Mark  i.  1(^80. 
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congregations  always  did,  the  sayings  they  had  heard.  Btii 
Jesus  had  received  a  service,  in  the  nse  of  His  strange  pulpit, 
and  wished  to  repay  it,  as  only  He  could.  Telling  Peter,  the 
steersman  of  the  boat,  to  push  off  into  the  deep  water,  He 
bade  him  and  his  brother  let  down  the  net.  It  was  a  circular 
one,  ^  cast  from  the  boat,  and  then  dragged  slowly  behind, 
towards  the  shore.  The  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  must 
always  have  been  very  abundant,  even  when  the  fisheries 
were  so  active,  for,  at  this  day,  their  number  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  been  on  the  spot.  The 
shoals  frequently  cover  an  acre  of  the  lake,  or  even  more, 
and  the  fish,  as  they  slowly  move  along  the  surface,  with 
their  back  fins  just  seen  on  the  level  of  the  water,  roughen 
it  so  that  it  looks,  a  short  way  off,  as  if  beaten  by  a  heavy 
shower.'  But  Simon  and  his  brother  had  had  no  success, 
though  they  had  spent  the  night,  when  fishing  is  best,  in 
fruitless  efforts.  There  was  no  hesitation,  however,  in 
obeying  the  command,  and  they  had  hardly  done  so,  when 
they  swept  into  a  shoal,  and  had  to  beckon  to  James  and 
John,  their  partners,  to  come  quickly,  and  save  their  net 
from  breaking  with  the  catch.  Even  then,  however,  the  two 
boats  were  loaded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
would  sink. 

Peter,  ever  impulsive,  could  not  restrain  his  feelings  at 
such  an  incident — so  unexpected,  so  grateful.  He  who  had 
wrought  so  great  a  wonder  must  have  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable powers,  before  which  man,  guilty  as  he  feels  himself, 
might  well  be  afraid.  Falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he 
could  only  utter  the  words — "Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  Nor  were  his  companions  less 
astonished  at  the  miracle.  But  Jesus  had  a  high  purpose 
with  these  simple,  open-hearted  friends.  They  had  shown 
their  sympathy  of  spirit  with  Him  already,  and  now  He 
designed  to  attach  them  permanently  to  His  service.  "  Fear 
not ;  "  said  He,  "  come  after  me ;  from  henceforth  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.  You  catch  the  fish  to  their  death ;  you 
will  take  men  alive,*  to  save  them  from  death,  and  give  them 
eternal  life."  It  was  enough.  Words  so  apt  had  their  effect. 
Prom  that  moment  the  four  were  His  devoted  followers.* 
The  rich  gain  they  would  have  jJrized  so  highly  but  an 

*  dfupltSOiVtrrpov,  Matt.  iv.  18. 

^  Tristram's  Nat,  Hist,  of  the  BibZ^,  p.  285.  For  the  whole  scene,  see 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  356. 

*  itaypeiVi '' to  take  tkiive" 
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hour  before,  had  lost  its  charm.  Called  to  decide,  there  and 
then,  as  a  proof  of  their  meetness  for  discipleship,  they  for- 
sook all,  and  followed  Him  at  once.*^ 

The  few  who  had  first  joined  Christ,  and  by  doing  so  had 
shown  their  fitness  for  His  special  intimacy  and  confidence, 
were  thus,  once  more  gathered  round  Him,  and  lived  with 
Him  henceforth,  apparently  in  the  same  dwelling,  on  a 
nearer  and  more  tender  footing  than  any  He  afterwards 
received.  They  had  often  heard  Him  speak  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  of  the  need  of  faith  in  Himself  and  of  a  sincere 
religious  spirit,  as  the  conditions  of  entering  it,  and  they 
yearned  for  closer  intercourse  with  Him,  that  they  might 
learn  more  respecting  it.  Their  instant  obedience  showed 
their  devotion.  All  that  had  hitherto  engaged  their  thoughts 
and  care, — their  boats,  their  nets,  their  fishing  gear,  their 
daily  toil  for  daily  bread, — ^were  left  behind.  They  placed 
themselves,  henceforth,  under  the  higher  authority  of  God 
Himself;  ready  at  any  time  to  separate  themselves  even 
from  their  families,  in  the  interest  of  the  new  Kingdom. 
Jesus  had  drawn  them  to  Himself  as  they  were  to  draw 
others,  not  by  craft  or  force,  but  by  the  power  of  His  living 
words  and  the  spirit  of  love.  Their  loyalty  was  free  and 
spontaneous.  The  calm  greatness  of  the  character  of  Christ 
shines  out  in  such  an  unpretending  beginning,  as  the  germ 
and  centre  of  a  movement  which  is  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  But  insignificant  as  it  might  seem,  it  was  only  so 
when  judged  by  a  human  standard.  Tainted  by  no  selfish- 
ness, weak  ambition,  or  love  of  power,  the  four  simple, 
child-like,  uncormpted  natures,  touched  with  the  love  of 
Heavenly  Truth,  and  eager  to  win  others  to  embrace  it,  were 
living  spiritual  forces,  destined  by  a  law  of  nature  to  repeat 
themselves  in  ever  wider  circles,  though  successive  genera- 
tions. 

The  fishermen  and  sailors  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  were  a 
numerous  and  redoubted  class,  with  something  of  the  feeling 
of  a  elan.  In  the  last  Jewish  war  we  find  them,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jesus  son  of  Sapphias,  seizing  Tiberias,  and 
burning  and  plundering  the  great  palace  of  Antipas.  ^  Of 
the  four  who  had  now  definitely  cast  in  their  lot  with  Christ, 
Peter  and  Andrew  were  apparently  poor ;  James  and  John, 
in  a  better  position.  For  the  convenience  of  trade,  both 
families  had  left  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bethsaida,  and 

»  Jos.,  Vita,  12. 
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had  settled  in  Capernaum,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  local 
fisheries,  and  of  the  occnpations  connnected  with  them.  Peter 
alone  seems  to  haye  been  married,  and  in  his  honse  Jesus 
henceforth  fonnd  a  home,  as  perhaps  He  had  done  on  His 
former  short  stay. 


Um  OF  I'HE  nBST  YOLUJIl. 
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NOTES  TO  VOLUME  I. 


CHAPTEB    I. 

•  In  the  Talmnd,  God  is  often  called  "  Our  Father  in  Heayen/'  as  Mr. 
Dentsoh  points  out  {Lit,  Remairu,  1874,  p.  148),  but  it  is  as  tho  Father 
of  Uie  Jew,  not  of  mankind.    So  also  in  Isa.  bdii.  15, 16. 

b  **  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  before  the  time  of  Christianity,  had  no 
idea,  or  even  the  faintest  yestige  of  an  idea,  of  what  in  the  Soriptnral 
system  is  called  Sin  ;  and  the  idea  was  utterly  and  exqnisitely  inappreci- 
able by  Pagan  Greece  and  Bome." — De  Quineey,  Worlu,  yol.  iz.  p.  240. 

«  Vdllingert  yol.  ii.  p.  126.  Leland,  Advantages  of  Bev,^  yol.  ii.  pp. 
170-175  (ed.  1764),  quotes  many  passages  of  a  similar  import  from 
Epictetus,  Seneca,  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  others. — Gieseier*t  Kirchen- 
geschiehtet  yol.  1.  p.  28.    Neander'i  Ch.  Hist,,  yol.  i.  p.  22. 


CHAPTER  n. 

»  The  plain  of  Philistia  is  thirty-two  miles  long,  from  Ekron  to  Gaza, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  miles,  and  a  height  aboye  the  sea 
of  from  50  to  300  feet,— Capt.  Warren,  RJl,,  in  QuarUrly  Statement  of 
Palest.  Explor.  Fund,  April,  1871,  p.  82. 

b  In  the  hill  country  (behind  the  plain  of  PhDistia),  the  spurs,  not 
more  than  one  mile  or  so  apart,  are  often  separated  by  narrow  rayines, 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season, 
rapid  torrents  roll. — Capt,  Warren,  R.E» 

e  What  is  peculiar  in  Palestine,  in  the  spring  they  glow  with  a  profu- 
sion of  wild  flowers— daisies,  the  white  flower  called  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, but,  especially,  with  a  blaze  of  scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly 
anemones,  wild  tulips,  and  poppies.— 5ifiai  and  PaUstine,  p.  136. 

d  So  lately  as  1871,  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  plain 
was  under  cultiyation.  The  Turkish  goyemment  haying,  howeyer,  taken 
steps  to  protect  the  fellahin  from  the  Arabs,  nearly  the  whole  plain, 
though  rudely  eultiyated,  was  coyered  with  splendid  crops  in  June,  1872. 
^Tyrwhitt  Drake,  in  Palest.  Explor.  Fund  Rep,,  Oct.,  1872,  p.  181. 

•  nJW  from  7p^  to  bo  depressed.    "  The  low  country,"  as  opposed 
to  the  "  hill-country." 
'  l?.*tfl  fro™  T^ J  **  to  go  down,"  "  to  descend." 
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CHAFTEB  m. 

*  Seriphnfl  was  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Mgean  Sea. 

^  Ovid  was  banished  to  Tomi,  at  the  months  of  the  Dannbe,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  He  only  received  an  order  to  leaye  Borne  in  so  many  days, 
and  transport  himself  to  his  place  of  banishment.  Guards  and  jailors 
were  nnneoessary. 

«  Cie,  de  Invent,  i.  29  : — "  In  eo  antem  qnod  in  opinione  positmn  est, 
hnjnsmodi  sunt  probabilia~eoe,  qni  philosophiie  dent/>peram,  non  arbi- 
trari  deos  esse."  Thus,  on  Cicero's  evidence,  those  who  gave  themselves 
to  philosophy  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  gods. 

'  Politicians  and  philosophers  regarded  the  popnlar  religion  as  deserv- 
ing support  from  motives  of  policy,  but  only  on  such  grounds.  "  Betin- 
etur  autem  et  ad  opinionem  vui^,  et  ad  magnas  utilitates  reipublice, 
mos,  religio,  disdplina,  jus  augnrum,  collegii  auetoritas.'' — Cie,  de  Leg. 
ii.  7. 

*  The  Edomites  had  been  conquered,  and  forced  to  submit  to  circum- 
cision by  John  Hyrcanus,  b.o.  135-106.  Antipater  was  the  son  of  a 
powerful "  governor  "  of  Idumea,  who  had  amassed  great  wealth  under 
Alexandra,  by  leagues  with  the  Arab  princes  and, with  the  people  of  Graza 
and  Askelon,  whose  trade  passed  through  his  territory. 

'  The  chronology  of  this  disastrous  period  is  briefly  as  follows :  — 
B.O.  69-64.  Disputes  between  Hyrcanus  and   Aristobulus  respecting 
the  throne. 
64.  The  Boman  commander  in  Syria,  Scaurus,  being  appealed 
to,  gives  the  throne  to  Aristobulus. 

63.  Pompey  annuls  the  act  of  Bcaurus,  and  gives  the  kingdom 

to  Hyrcanus.  Aristobulus  is  carried  off  as  prisoner 
to  Bome.  Hyrcanus  becomes  priest  and  prince  (nasi), 
but  not  king  (rex). 
67.  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  returned  from  im- 
prisonment in  Bome,  raises  a  momentarily  successful 
insurrection,  to  obtain  the  crown.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  five  political  districts  by  Qabinius,  Governor- 
General  of  "  Syria  "  from  b.o.  57  to  B.C.  55. 

64.  Crassns  plunders  the  Temple. 

48.  Cesar  grants  the  Jews  many  privileges  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia. 

47.  Aristobulus  having  been  poisoned  at  Bome  (b.c.  49)  by  the 
party  of  Pompey,  just  as  Ciesar  was  about  to  send  him 
to  Syria  with  two  legions,  and  his  son  Alexander  having 
been  beheaded  at  Antioch,  by  Pompey's  orders,  Hyr- 
canus is,  therefore,  recognised  by  CsBsar. 

44.  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  poisoned  by  Malichus,  a  Jew, 
who  widied  to  supplant  him,  and  free  Hyrcanus  from 
his  domination.  Herod  marries  Mariamne,  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  and  he  and  his  brother  Phasael 
are  made  tetrarchs  under  Hyrcanus. 
40-37.  The  Parthians  invade  Judea,  in  alliance  with  Antigonus 
son  of  the  murdered  Aristobulus,  and  make  him  king. 
Hyrcanus  is  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  into  Asia  by  the 
Parthians< 
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40.  On  tliiB  the  Senate,  ttt  the  insiigatioa  of  Antony,  name 

Hkbod  as  king. 
87.  Herod,  aided  by  Antony,  expels  the  Parthians,  stomiB 

Jerusalem,  and  begins  his  actual  reign. 

s  A  small  kingdom  in  Lebanon. 

^  John  Hyroanus  (b.c.  135-106)  had  destroyed  Samaria,  thrown  down 
its  temple,  and  turned  a  stream  through  the  site  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

•  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  World  in  144  vols.,  which  seems  to  have 
closed  with  the  Life  of  Augustus,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  source  of 
much  of  the  information  Josephus  gives  of  Herod*s  reign.  He  had  also 
a  drama  on  the  '*  History  of  Susanna,"  which  seems  to  have  been  acted 
in  the  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  composed  geographical  books,  and 
a  commentary  on  Aristotle*s  Metaphysics, 

^  The  visit  of  the  Magi  must  have  happened  about  this  time.  Ko 
wonder  Herod  was  alarmed  at  reports  about  a  new  king  of  the  Jews, 
since  he  heard  them  from  so  many  quarters. 

«  As  a  Jew,  or  half-Jew,  Herod  could  not,  of  course,  touch  swine. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*  Winer,  Ewald,  and  Diet,  of  O,  and  R,  Biog,  and  Myth,  Bosanquet 
gives  B.C.  518  as  the  date. — Trans,  Soc,  Bib.  ArchaoL,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
Pisistratus  was  then  tyrant  of  Athens,  b.o.  560-527  (Benseler,  and  Diet, 
of  Q.  and  JR.  Biog.  and  Myth.),  and  Servius  Tullius  was  closing  his  reign 
in  Borne,  to  be  succeeded  in  b.o.  584  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  (the 
Haughty). 

^  Zerubbabel  was  of  the  Jewish  royal  race,  and  seems  to  have  been 
early  recalled  to  Persia,  from  jealousy.  Jndea  was,  henceforth,  for  a 
long  time,  under  Persian  pachas,  such  as  Nehemiah. 

«  See  John  vii.  49,  where  the  very  proverb  occurs.  "  This  rabble," 
say  the  Pharisees,  **  who  do  not  know  the  law,  are  accursed*'  (of  God). 

A  Simon  the  Just,  who  was  high  priest  b.c.  224,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  last  of  them.  The  Great  Synagogue  had  thus  survived  for 
about  250  years,  i.e.  from  Ezra's  days,  b.o.  458. — Derenhourg,  Essai,  p. 
46.    Much  respecting  it  is,  however,  legendary. 

•  The  name  Pharisee  is  from  the  verb  d^^  to  divide,  and  means  **  one 
separated,"  **  standing  by  one*s  self.*' — FUrst,  Oesenius,  **  Babbini 
D^^l^  dizerint  PharissBOS,  quod  ab  aliis  vit®  sanctimonia  et  munditie 
sejuncti  essent.'^  The  Babbis  gave  the  Pharisees  their  name  because 
they  were  separated  from  others  by  the  holiness  and  {ceremonial)  purity 
of  their  life. — Pagnini,  Lex.  Heb.,  p.  2256.  Sadducee  is  probably  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  party.  So  Geiger  {Ursekrift,  p. 
24).  Derenbourg  (Essai,  p.  458),  on  the  contrary,  thinks  both  names 
were  originally  given  in  mocking  insult. 
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I  The  wile  of  hie  brofher,  Pherans,  her  mother  end  deter,  ttid  Doris, 
Herod's  first  wife. 

e  The  Jews  used  the  title  Rahhi  as  eqtuTalent  to  onr  Doctor.  It  eomes 
from  the  root  2y\  to  increase  (Ps.  iii.  1).  The  cognate  word  in  Arab, 
means  "  to  be  great,"  and  in  Syr.  and  Chald.  "to  magnify.'*  Rabbi  was 
a  higher  title  tiban  Rob,  the  original  form,  and  Rdbhan  is  still  higher. 
Rabbi  is  simp^  Rab,  with  the  Heb.  pronom.  suffix  **  my,"  and  Rabboni 
(Mark  x.  61 ;  John  xx.  16)  is  the  same  word  with  Syro-Chald.  suffix  for 
**  my.'* — Winer,  Pagninmt  and  Robin»on*$  Lex, 

^  One  of  the  lower  officials  of  the  Temple. 

^  A  natiYO-bom  proselyte,  not  a  Jew.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Qibeonites  being  made  hewers  of  wood,  etc.,  by  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  27). 
The  word  is  D^)^r)|  "  the  giyen,"  "the  deyoted,"  from  IH}.  to  give. 

k  A  Mamser,  or  bastard,  is  the  grossest  word  of  reproach  amongst  the 
Jews. 

1  Oinsburg  {Cyelo.  Bib.  Lit,,  Art.  Phariiee)  describes  the  fifth  class 
as  the  What-am-I-yet-to-do  Pharisee,  who  knew  the  Law  so  badly,  that 
after  each  act  he  had  to  ask  what  was  next  to  be  done. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

•  The  Talmud  was  not  put  in  writing  for  centuries  after  Christ's  day, 
but  its  teachings  are  even  older  than  His  age. 

^  On  Gen.  xUx.  11.  There  was  an  idea  abroad,  howerer,  with  many, 
that  no  man  knew  from  whence  the  Christ  was  to  come.  See  John  yu. 
27. 

«  The  Book  Sohar  is  assigned  by  Benss  to  the  eighth  century  {Herzog, 
Tol.  yiL  p.  196) ;  but  its  ideas  are  very  much  older. 

'  The  texts  quoted  are  a  sample  of  Babbinical  interpretation : — 

Exod.  xix.  8  says,  '*  All  the  people  answered  together,^^  etc. ; 

therslore  there  could  be  no  dumb  among  them,  nor  any  deaf, 

Exod.  XX.  18  says,  **  And  all  the  people  $aw  the  thunder,"  etc. ; 

therefore  there  could  be  no  blind  among  them. 
Exod.  xix.  17  says,  **  Moses  brought  (led)  forth  the  people  out  of 
the  camp,"  etc.;  therefore  there  could  be  no  lame  among 
them. 
Ko  wonder  that  Jesus  spoke  of  them  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ! 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 


•  Simon  was  made  "  prince,"  as  well  as  high  priesty  but  only  "  until 
there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet." — 1  Mace.  xiv.  41. 

>>  DaTid,  separating  the  priests  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  hem, 
found  them  to  be  twenty-four  families,  and  ordained  that  each  family 
should  serre  in  ministry  for  a  week,  settling  the  order  by  lot,  which 
order  continues  to  this  day.— Jos.  Ant.,  vii.  147. 
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«  The  oonrse  of  Abijah,  or  Abia,  to  wbich  Zacharias  belonged,  was  the 
eighth. — 1  Chron.  zziy.  10.  It  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xli.  4, 17.  The 
comse  took  its  name  from  a  priest  who  bore  it,  descended  from  Eleazar, 
Aaron's  son. — 1  Chron.  xxLy.  2,  8. 

^  They  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had 
never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  offer  incense  twice. — Ugolini,  toI. 
zii.  p.  18. 

«  There  was  a  regular  profession  of  **  instructors  of  the  priests,*'  who 
trained  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  their  duties.  Even  the 
high  priest  had  each  year  to  go  through  a  seyen  days'  preparatory  train- 
ing from  some  expert,  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  "learned"  priests  were  called  Haberinif  or  ''companions,"  and 
formed  a  **  Union,"  or  close  brotherhood,  the  condition  of  membership 
of  which  was  a  pledge  to  obserre  the  prescriptions  of  the  Babbis  with  tiie 
utmost  strictness.  All  priests  and  others  who  were  not  members  were 
despised  as  Am-ha-aretzin,  **  rude  peasants."  Every  priest,  on  admission 
to  tiie  "  Union,"  swore  before  three  members  of  it  to  be  faithful  to  its  laws, 
and  must  be  a  zealot  for  the  least  detail  of  Babbinism. — Jostf  vol.  i.  pp. 
155,  162,  201.  Cohen  {HUtorUch.  KritUehe  Dar$teUung  d.  JMiaehen 
Gottesdienstes,  p.  165)  quotes  a  curious  passage  from  the  Talmud  which 
says  that  "  seven  days  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  high  priest  was 
taken  into  a  particuhu:  chamber,  where  he,  like  a  scholar,  stood  under 
Babbinical  teachers,  who  instructed  and  watched  him,  that  he  did  not 
perform  the  sacrificial  rites,  or  those  of  the  incense  offering,  after  the 
forms  used  on  some  points  by  the  Sadducees." 

'  They  were  employed  to  select  the  wood  for  the  sacrifices— in  which 
there  must  be  no  worm-holes— and  in  other  similar  humble  duties. 

«  See  Acts  vi.  7.  The  Temple  services  were  in  no  way  interrupted  by 
this  large  secession  of  priests.  The  Council  was  not  restricted  to  priests. 
It  was  rather  a  high  council  of  Babbis,  as  such. 

b  Herod  Agrippa  n.,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  reigned  from  a.d.  52 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  over  the  provinces  formerly  under 
Philip  and  Lysanias.  He  held  the  charge  of  the  Temple,  and  the  choice 
of  the  high  priests  from  a.d.  64t,— Winer,  Realtodrterbueh,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 

1  Mine  is  no  mean  descent,  as  one  of  the  line  of  priests,  which,  with  us 
Jews,  is  the  mark  of  nobility  of  birth  :  I  am  also,  which  is  a  high  dis- 
tinction, of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses.— Jo«.  Vit.,  1.  See 
also  Keim's  Jem  von  Nazara^  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Jost  (vol.  i.  p.  147)  points 
out  rightly  that  the  commanding  sanctity  and  grandeur  of  the  priestly 
office  was  lost  from  the  time  that  the  creation  of  kings  overthrew  the 
old  theocratic  constitution,  in  which  the  priests  ruled  over  the  nation, 
as  the  direct  and  exclusive  representatives  of  Jehovah. 

k  Maimonides,  quoted  by  Jost,  reckoned  fifty  blemishes  common  to 
men  and  beasts ;  ninety  found  only  in  men,  and  twenty-three  found  only 
in  animals. — ^VoL  i.  p.  155. 

1  Ewald's  AltertMmer,  pp.  369  ff.  Jost  says  that  the  priests  were  not 
anointed  with  holy  oil,  there  being  none  under  the  second  Temple, 
and  therefore  the  consecration  of  the  high  priest  was  performed  by 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  pieces  of  his  official  robes;— -Vol.  i.  p.  149. 
Ewald  must   therefore  speaJE  of  consecration  in   tiie  early  ages  of 
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Israel.  The  holy  oil  was  said  by  the  Babbis  to  haye  been  mixed  by  Moses 
himself,  and  to  have  been  miraonlonsly  increased  in  quantity  as  it  was 
nsed,  so  that  no  more  was  ever  needed  to  be  made. — Leyrer,  in  Herzog, 
Tol.  ziii.  p.  822. 

»  Yitellius,  the  last  goyemor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius,  won  great  faTOor 
with  the  Jews  by  giving  up  the  custody  of  the  high-priestly  robes.  Thery 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  John  Hyrcanus,  and  had  been  kept  by 
the  Herods  and  the  Bomans,  and  given  out  only  a  week  before  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  taken  back  the  day  after  it.  Vitellius,  by  consent  of 
Tiberius,  gave  them  up,  permanently,  to  the  high  priests. — JosU  ^oL  i. 
.333. 

»  The  Jews  could  neither  sell  nor  work  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon, 
and  it  was  also  devoted  to  special  religious  services. — Ps.  Ixzxi.  3  ; 
2  Kings  iv.  23 ;  Amos  viii.  5 ;  1  Ghron.  xxiii.  31 ;  Ezra  iii.  5  ;  Neh.  z. 
33 ;  Col.  ii.  16,  etc.  Delitzsch  says  that  Ps.  cxxxiv.  was  that  of  the 
night-watch  in  the  Temple. 

o  Derenbourg  (p.  36)  remarks  that  this  mixture  of  priests  and  laity  had 
been  characteristic  of  the  Great  Synagogue  itself.  Priests,  from  their 
greater  leisure,  had  necessarily  most  opportunity  for  becoming  eminent 
Babbis.    The  Sanhedrim  rose  about  b.o.  150. — Derenbourg,  p.  37. 

Jost,  a  great  authority,  differs  (vol.  i.  p.  278)  from  most  in  r^ard  to 
the  power  or  even  active  existence  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Herod  and 
the  Bomans.  He  thinks  that  it  had  virtually  ceased  under  Herod.  This 
point  will  come  up  for  fuller  consideration  hereafter. 

P  The  high  priest  might  not  mourn  for  his  nearest  kin  (Lev.  xxi.  10, 
11).  The  uncoyering  of  the  head  was  one  form  of  mourning ;  the  rend- 
ing of  the  garments  a  second.  The  Talmudists,  however,  say  that  it 
was  lawful  for  the  high  priest  to  rend  the  skirt,  or  lower  part  of  his 
garment ;  but  to  rend  it  from  the  bosom  downwards  was  not  allowed. 
This  explains  how  Caiaphas  could  rend  his  clothes  (Matt.  xxvi.  65).  The 
ordinary  priests  might  mourn  for  six  degrees  of  relations— a  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  and  sister  that  had  no  husband. — Gotf- 
wyn'B  Aaron  and  Mose$,  p.  17. 

4  Ezekiel  (zliv.  22)  tried  to  introduce  a  rule  that  priests  should  in  no 
case  many  widows,  except  the  widow  of  a  priest,  but  it  was  not  carried 
out.  The  first  traces  of  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch, 
since  greatly  developed  by  the  Babbis,  are  found  in  Ezekiel.  —Zunz,  p. 
40. 

'  The  course  of  Abia,  to  which  Zacharias  belonged,  ended  its  autumnal 
half-yearly  course  in  October  of  the  year  748  a.u.c.  ;  and  to  this  period 
Wieseler  refers  the  Annunciation  by  the  angel. — Herzog'B  Eney..,  yoL 
xxii.  p.  644. 

Lichtenstein  assumes  that  the  spring  course,  in  April,  748,  was  the 
time. — Jesiu  ChrUtus,  Herzog^s  Ency.  Bunsen  thinks  it  was  at  the 
autumnal  course.  Bibelwerk,  yol.  ix.  p.  189.  So  also  does  Guder. 
Caspari  fixes  the  time  as  in  July. — Chron.,  Geog.  Einleitung,  p.  50. 
These  differences  only  show  how  uncertain  the  exact  season  is.  The 
autumn  seems  to  me,  however,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  history 
best. 

Bengel  fixes  the  date  as  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  Sept.,  adding  in 
his  striking  way,  **  Et  2  Sep,  eo  anno,  apud  gentem  Israelii.,  responde- 
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bat  1  Titri  [the  Jewish  New  Tear'e  Day] .  Ecee  I  inevnte  anno^  eutn 
nuncio  angelica  Zacharia  oblato  N,T,  primordium  eepit,^*  (Qnomon, 
Lake  i.  5.)  These  calculations  are  made  by  reckoning  backwards  from 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  because  that  is  known  as 
haying  been  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  and  the  coarse  of  priests  (Jojarib) 
then  serring,  is  also  known. 

•  The  village  of  Jattah,  in  the  **hiU-ooantry'*  of  Judea,  south  of 
Hebron,  has  been  conjectured  by  Beland  {Pal,,  p.  870)  to  have  been  the  home 
of  Zacharias ;  but  Hebron  has  the  support  of  Icmg-standing  Babbinical 
tradition.  Juttah  is  supported  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  Winer,  Benan,  and 
Arnold;  Hebron  by  Keim  (vol.  i.  p.  472),  Ewald  (vol.  v.  p.  213),  and 
most  others.  Caspari  thinks  a  place  in  the  Wady  Bettir,  near  Jerusalem, 
Eirbet  el  Jehud  by  name,— which  in  Hebrew  would  be  iV\^n]  ^'*p  (xAXit 
'lovda),  the  name  given  by  St.  Luke, — ^to  have  been  John's  birthplace. 

*  This  was  the  name  of  Aaron's  wife,  in  the  form  Elisheba— y^^^?^ 
(**  God  her  oath,"  that  is,  a  worshipper  of  God).— Ezod.  vi.  23.  Fiirst 
renders  it,  '*EL  de$  Bunde$,**  "  the  Covenant  God.'* 

Zechariah.  Heb.  n^??  C*  whom  God  remembers).*'  A  name  singularly 
striking  in  his  case. 

n  Commandments — ivroXed,  Moral  precepts,  injunctions,  prohibitions 
(Mark  x.  19  ;  xii.  28).  But  also  traditions  of  the  Babbis  (Titus  i.  14),  or 
precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (Mark  x.  5). 

Ordinances— di/ca/cu/iara.  Decrees,  ordinances,  precepts,  rites,  and 
ceremonies. — Heb.  iz.  1.  But  also  the  positive  requirements  of  the  Law 
of  Moses.— Bom.  ii.  26.  Meyer  is  therefore  evidently  right  in  saying  that 
**  the  distinction  made  by  Calvin  and  Bengel  between  the  two  words — 
irroK-fi  being  referred  to  moral  precepts,  duca/w/xara  to  ceremonial — ^is  not 
well  founded." — Kommentar :  Luc,  i.  6. 

X  Thus  a  citizen  of  Nablus,  whose  name  was  Abdallah,  was  kno¥m, 
after  the  birth  of  a  son  to  him,  as  Abu  Dadud  (the  father  of  Dadud), 
and  the  mother,  in  the  same  way,  was  thenceforth  Im  Dadud  ^the  mother 
of  Dadud).  "  The  new  name  thus  adopted  is  used,  not  only  in  common 
parlance,  but  also  on  the  gravest  occasions,  and  even  in  legal  documents.*' 
-^MiW$  Nablus,  p.  119. 

See,  on  this  subject  generally,  Ewald's  AUerthUmer,  pp.  276  ff. 

7  I  have  reckoned  the  cubit  as  18  inches.  The  common  cubit  was 
204*8  lines K 18  inches.    The  sacred  cubit  234*33  lines ^21}  inches. 

>  Josephus  several  times  speaks  of  the  Temple  as  an  exact  square  of 
a  stadium  =»  606}  English  feet.— ilnt.,  xv.  11.  3,  9. 

The  Talmud,  which  is  the  only  other  written  authority,  says  that  the 
Temple  was  a  sqaare  of  600  cubits  {Mieckna,  v.  334),  but  the  Babbis  ex- 
plain that  in  this  case  the  cubit  was  only  15  inches,  which  would  make 
the  square  625  feet.  I  do  not  understand  how  Jost  (vol.  i.  p.  139)  can 
make  it  to  have  been  a  square  of  500  cubits,  each  cubit  equal  to  6  hand- 
breadths  (jede  Seite  500  Ellen,  die  Elle  zu  6  Handbreiten),  as  this  would 
give  a  square  of  about  1,000  feet.  Yet  Captain  Warren,  B.E.,  who  is  a 
very  high  authority,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  prolonged  researches  on 
the  spot,  that  the  Temple  square  must  have  been  one  of  900  feet. — 
Recovery  of  Jerrualemj  p.  310.  The  whole  size  of  the  platform,  on  part 
of  which  the  Temple  stood,  is,  however,  much  larger.  It  measures  about 
1,500  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  about  900  feet  from  east  to  west. 
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Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  platean  is  an  irregolar,  fonr-dded,  pared 
platform,  rising  some  sixteen  feet  aboTS  the  genend  level  of  the  platean, 
and  aboTe  the  centre  of  tiiis  platform  the  summit  of  the  Sacred  Hill 
crops  ont,  inside  a  Mahomedan  bnilding  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Bode 
— Recovery  of  Jerui,,  p.  812.  This  spot  is  snpposed  by  many  to  Iuts 
been  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  whole  immense  area,  onoe 
ooTered  with  royal  or  sacred  buildings,  has  been  created  artificially,  by 
building  up  huge  walls  on  the  four  sides  from  the  yalleys  below,  and 
filling  in  the  space  thus  obtained,  with  earth,  etc.,  when  it  was  not  utilized 
by  substructures,  in  the  shape  of  tanks,  arches,  etc.  The  size  of  the 
tanks  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  number  of 
gallons  of  water  which  could  be  stored  in  those  now  known,  probably  ex- 
ceeded ten  millions. — Recovery  of  Jerut,^  p.  17. 

•^  The  Jews  called  these  points  *«  rayen-scarers  *'  yiHO,  The  roof  it- 
self seems  to  have  had  low  gables  with  a  balustrade  all  round  it. 

M>  The  interior  of  the  Temple,  strictly  so  called,  seems  to  have  been 
only  about  30  feet  by  60. 

^  Josephus  says  they  were  55  cubits  (82  feet)  high,  and  16  cubits  (24 
feet)  wide.— J5eZZ.  Jud.,  t.  6.  4. 

^  The  Veil  of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  vice  high-priest  (Sagan) 
Simon,  who  had  seen  it,  was  woven  with  72  strands.  Each  strand  con- 
tained 24  threads ; — 6  of  purple-blue,  6  of  purple-red,  6  scarlet,  and  6 
white.  These  were  the  four  specially  holy  oolovrB.—Delitzschf  Jttd, 
HandwerkerUberiy  p.  15. 

«•  This  great  vine  was  made  from  the  gold  offered,  from  time  to  time, 
at  the  Temple,  and  was  the  embodiment  of  a  symbol  often  used  by  the 
prophets.— Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xix-  10 ;  Joel  i.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  8.  There  was  a 
golden  olive  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  (Cadiz) ;  and  vines  of 
gold  were  frequent  as  costly  decorations  among  the  Greeks.— Herod.,  viL 
27;  P/tn.,  xxxiii.  15,  et  al.  The  charge  made  against  the  Jews,  that 
they  worshipped  Bacchus,  pr6bably  rose  from  this  temple  ornament ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  our  Lord  may  have  had  a  reference  to  it  when 
He  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  True  Vine.— John  xv.  1. 

^  So,  Winer  {Rduchem).  Others  speak  of  a  third  priest,  who  carried 
out  the  ashes  of  the  preceding  service. 

n  The  number  of  the  priesthood  prevented  the  danger  of  this,  but 
the  rule  shows  the  dignity  associated  with  the  act. 

^  Luke  i.  9 ;  it  was  determined  in  the  same  way  who  should  slay  the 
beasts,  who  lay  them  on  the  altars,  who  dress  the  lamps,  etc 

^  The  <*  light  of  Jehovah  **  in  Zion,  and  His  ever-buming  *'  altar  fire 
in  Jerusalem,"  are  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xxxi.  9. 

u  Num.  iv.  7.  That  is,  the  bread  ever  renewed,  and,  thus,  ever  before 
God.— 1  Sam.  xzi.  6.  It  is  called  the  Bread  of  the  Presence.  So  Lev. 
xxiv.  6,  et  al, 

n  (« "When  the  incense  and  prayers  were  ended,  the  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fice were  laid  on  the  altar,  and  then  the  Levites  began  their  psalmody, 
and  their  sounding  the  trumpet.*' — Lightfoot,  Hora  Hebraica,  vol.  iii.  p. 
18. 

'^  Tradition   affirmed  that  John  Hyrcanus,  son  and  successor  of 
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Simon  MacdabsBUS,  when  alone  in  the  Temple,  offering  ineense,  heard  a 
voice  saying  that  his  sons  had  jnat  then  won  a  victory  over  Antiochas, 
brother  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  nation,  at  Samaria,  which  proved  to 
be  true.— Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  10.  8. 

^  In  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  L  18-36,  and  ii.  1,  a  cnrions 
legend  is  given  of  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  during  the  period 
of  the  exile.  Jeremiah  and  other  priests,  we  are  told,  took  it  from  the 
altar,  and  hid  it  in  a  dry  water-oistem,  whence  Nehemiah  recovered  it  by 
a  miracle.  Having  put  wood  in  order,  for  an  offering,  close  by,  he  caused 
water,  drawn  from  the  cistern,  which  was  no  longer  dry,  to  be  poured 
over  it,  and  while  the  priests  prayed  and  sang  around,  the  sun  suddenly 
burst  through  the  clouds,  and  kindled  the  wood  to  a  great  flame,  con- 
suming the  saerifi^.  In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  holy  fire 
was  extinguished,  and  the  altar  polluted,  but  legends  soon  rose  to  show 
that  even  in  this  case  the  sacred  flame  had  been  miraculously  preserved. 
—See  Winer,  B,  W.  £.,  Art  Brandopferaltar,  and  Ewald's  Gesch.,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  210  ff. 

00  Simon  the  Just  (b.o.  221-202). — Znnz,  d.  Ootte$diemtliehe  Vortrdge 
d,  Juden,  p.  86.  The  Son  of  Siraeh  lauds  him  as  having  **  beautified 
the  House  of  God,"  and  "renewed  the  Temple,"  *•  doubling  the  height 
of  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary."  **  In  his  days,"  he  continues,  **  was  made 
a  water-laver  of  copper,  like  a  sea  in  eircumferenoe.  He  guarded  his 
people  against  danger,  and  strengthened  the  city  against  siege." — Chap. 
1. 1-6,  The  Jews,  in  his  time,  were  under  the  Greek  dynasty  of  Egypt, 
which  the  Greek  dynasty  of  Syria  was  victoriously  assinling.  The 
Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  in  one  of  his  campaigns,  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  not  only  offered  in  the  Temple,  but  wished  to  go  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  whole  priesthood,  with  the  high  priest  at  their 
head,  resisted,  begging  and  imploring  him  not  to  profane  the  sacred 
place,  and  the  people  were  with  difficulty  kept  from  rising  in  arms. 
Tradition  says  he  fell  to  the  ground  senseless  as  he  entered  within  the 
veil,  and  had  to  be  carried  out. — Jott,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  Pretsel,  in  Herzog, 
vol.  xii.  p.  475. 

Derenbourg  (pp.  46-52)  assigns  no  date  to  Simon*s  pontificate,  its 
exact  time  b^g  very  uncertain.  Leyrer  {HerMog,  vol.  xv.  p.  297)  assigns 
B.C.  800  as  the  date. 

pp  Lightfoot  assumes  that  it  was  a  Sabbath  day  when  Zacharias 
offered  incense,  as  there  were  few  people  present  on  ordinary  days. 

44  The  word  in  Greek  refers  to  the  holy  festal  procession,  in  which 
the  people  marched  round  the  Temple  courts,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment.— Fritzsche,  in  loc.    Ewald,  Geschichte,  vol.  iv.  p.  81. 

^  Of  the  Holy  of  HoUes,  which  the  high  priest  alone  entered  once  a 
year,  on  that  day. 

■*  Literally,  in  the  days  of  the  first-fruits. 

^^  To  bring  God  to  a  remembrance  that  Israel  was  His  people. 

«o  The  worship  of  God. 

^  I  have  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  the  translation  of  Fritzsche,  in 
the  Exeg,  Handhuch  z,  d.  Apokryphen. 

Tf  Prteludium  legis  cer(BmoniaJis  finiendsB  Christo  veniente. — Bengel. 

Origen  {in  Luc.,  Horn,  v.)  and  Ambrose  {in  Luc,,  lib.  i.  41)  make  similar 
reflections. 
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n  The  naming  a  child  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  at  its  dieam- 
cision.  This  was  then,  as  it  still  Ib,  an  occasion  of  qniet  rejoieiog,  to 
which  the  friends  of  the  family  gather.  The  following  is  the  accoimt  of 
the  ceremony  in  Mill's  British  Jews  (pp.  8-14). 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose  Sandakin— something  siimkr 
to  a  godfather  and  godmother  in  the  Christian  world.  The  Sandakin, 
however,  undertake  no  future  responsibilities  towards  the  child ;  all  thdr 
duties  are  over  on  the  day  of  circumcision.  They  are  generally  hnsbaod 
and  wife,  and  selected  from  among  the  relations  or  immediate  friends  of 
the  parents.    .    .    . 

"  The  parents  must  also  give  the  child  a  name,  that  it  may  be  men- 
tioned at  the  circumcision.  It  must  be  a  Hebrew  name,  and,  genenSj, 
one  adopted  in  the  family,  or  that  of  some  celebrated  man.  He  mtj 
have  another  name,  a  common  one,  by  giving  a  Ctontile  torn  to  ha 
Hebrew  one,  or  by  adopting  a  Gentile  name  altogetiber.  For  exsmple, 
his  Hebrew  name  maybe  Moshe,  and  his  conmion  name  Moses  or  Fh^ 
Whenever  he  is  named  in  the  synagogue,  or  elsewhere,  connected  wiDi 
any  religions  duty,  he  is  called  by  his  Hebrew  name,  but  in  all  otiiff 
affairs  he  is  called  by  his  common  name. 

**  On  the  Friday  evening  before  the  circumcision,  it  is  announced  in 
the  synagogue,  that  to  A.,  son  of  B.,  a  son  is  bom ;  and  after  the  service 
a  few  friends  are  entertained  at  the  parents*  house  with  Imit  and  wine, 
known  by  the  name  Zaehar,  t.e.  male.  The  ceremony  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  synagogue,  but  if  the  parents  live  at  a  distance  from  it,  or 
if  the  weather  be  rough,  they  may  have  it  done  at  home.  There  must  be 
ten  persons  present  to  form  a  Minyan,*  or  *  private '  meeting,  and  snioog 
these  must  b«  the  Chozan^  and  the  secretary  of  tiie  synagogue. 

'*  The  child  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the  synagogue  by  the  godmother, 
and  there  is  received  by  the  godfather.  As  he  carries  the  child  towards 
the  congregation  they  say— BI««««d  is  he  that  C4meth.  In  the  middle  is 
a  large  chair,  with  two  seats,  one  for  the  godfather,  the  other  to  be  left 
vacant:  it  is  the  seat  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  who  is  called  *the  angel  of 
the  covenant,*  who,  it  is  believed,  is  present  to  witness  the  eeiemony, 
though  invisible.     .    .     . 

**  The  rite  performed,  prayers  follow  l^  the  official  who  has  thus  ad- 
mitted the  duld  to  the  privileges  of  Israel,  and  an  offering  for  the  poor 
concludes  the  ceremony.  There  is  afterwards  a  social  gathezing,  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  at  the  father's  house.** 

Among  a  people  so  unchanging  as  the  Jews  the  customs  of  to-day  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  remote  past,  and  thus  we  have  only  to  give  as 
Eastern  setting  to  this  picture,  to  have  before  us  the  incident  of  tbe 
circumcision  of  the  infant  Baptist,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  at 
Hebron. 

Ewald  thinks  that  circumcision  is  a  symbolical  dedication  of  the  child 
to  God  by  an  offering  of  part  of  its  body,  the  idea  being  that  its  Tsry 
life  is  a  forfeit,  though  allowed  to  be  redeemed  by  this  a&nowledgment 
of  the  fact.t  ^^  child's  blood  must  be  spilt  that  its  life  be  saved.  It 
was  thought  so  well-pleasing  to  God  that  it  could  save  even  a  father's 
life,  as  the  circumcision  of  the  child  of  Moses  saved  that  of  the  great 
lawgiver.} 


•  L^JJp  "  Number."  t  Ezra  vi.  17.    The  Header  (HaEan). 

'  X  itUarthftm,  pp.  121-123.  §  Bxod  iv.  24^201 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

*  This  priest  is  said  in  oitr  English  yersion  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Manasseh,  but  it  should  be  Moses.     The  word  Manaateh  is  printed  in  the 

Hebrew  Bible  thus,  ill^tp  the  nun  being  suspended,  so  as  to  show  that  it 
is  in  the  original  text,  though  omitted  in  reading ;  the  remaining  letters 
being  read  as  HE^^tD — Moses.  The  copyists  of  the  Old  Testament  MSS. 
were  equally  unwilling  to  own  that  the  descendant  of  Moses  could 
have  simk  to  be  a  priest  of  idols,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  alter  the 
sacred  text.  That  the  reading  should  be  Moses  is  granted  by  the  Talmud 
(Baba  bathraf  109a),  but  the  Egyptian  wife  of  Moses  is  blamed  for  the 
grandson's  apostasy.  The  note  of  Baschi  (called  Jarchi),  a  great  Babbi 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  is — "  On  account  of  the  honour  of  Moses  he  wrote  nun 
to  change  the  name,  and  it  is  written  suspended,  to  show  that  it  was 
Moses  and  not  Manasseh."  The  Vulgate  retains  the  original  true  reading 
— Moses. 

*>  The  later  Babbis  assigned  a  descent  from  David,  through  the  female 
side,  to  Hillel  *'  pour  rehausser  oinsi  T^clat  des  descendants  de  Hillel.*' — 
Derenbourg,  p.  339. 

0  A  fragment  of  Papias,  the  grammarian  of  the  11th  century,  not  the 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis,*  printed  by  Dr.  Bouth  in  his  Reliqua  Saera^  says 
that  both  Mary  ^e  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Salome,  were  aunts  of 
our  Lord,  and  consequently  sisters  of  his  mother.  The  habit  of  giving 
the  same  name  to  more  members  of  a  family  than  one  was  not  unknown 
among  the  Jews.  Thus  the  high  priest  Onias  III.  had  a  brother  who, 
also,  was  called  Onias. 

d  In  the  Tahnud  pB?np  from  KHp^,  **  to  be  holy,  or  sacred." 

«  The  school  of  Shammai  fixed  this  at  90  grains  of  pure  gold ;  that  of 
Hillel  fixed  it  at  half  a  grain  of  pure  silver.  The  sum  was  indifferent. 
The  contract  was  binding  if  even  a  farthing  was  given. 

<  At  the  present  day  a  Jewish  betrothal  is  effected  thus : — The  parties 
and  their  parents,  with  a  number  of  invited  friends,  meet  at  an  appointed 
time,  and  a  deed  of  penalty,  which  has  been  drawn  up,  is  read  to  the 
company.  A  certain  sum  is  named  as  forfeited  to  the  other  party  should 
either  break  the  engagement.  A  cup  is  then  broken,  as  a  sign  that  a 
covenant  is  made,  and  a  betrothal  feast  follows.  This  takes  place  six  or 
twelve  months,  or  even  longer  in  some  cases,  before  the  marriage.— JtftU'« 
British  Jews,  p.  25. 

On  Jewish  Betrothal,  see  Godwyn*s  Aaron  and  Moses,  p.  231 ;  Winer 
B,  W»  B.,  Herzog's  Ency,,  and  Sohenkers  Bibel  Lexicon,  Arts.  Ehe,  etc. ; 
Dr.  Ginsburg's  Art.  Marriage,  in  Eitto's  Cycle,  of  Bib,  Lit.,  etc. 

V  The  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  at  the  third  hour  (9  a.m.), 
and  at  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.),  respectively. 

^  6&YY€\os  (the  angel)  is  wanting  in  the  MSS.  B.,  L.,  and  is  omitted 
by  Tischendoii. 

The  MSS.  etc.  to  which  reference  may  be  made  hereafter,  are  distin- 
guished in  different  ways,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
The  most  important  authorities  for  the  New  Testament  text  are  the 

*  See  UgWoot  on  tho  QaUUians,  od.  2,  p.  261,  note.    (1S66.) 
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Greek  Unoiftl  MSS.,  tbat  iB,  thofle  written  in  eapital  letters.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are :  1.  The  Sinaiticus,  known  by  the  sign  K*  Its  date  is  the 
third  quarter  of  the  foorUi  centoiy ;  it  contains  the  complete  New  Testa- 
ment. 2.  A.  AUxandrinut.  Date,  first  quarter  of  fifth  century ;  New 
Testament,  nearly  complete.  8.  B.  Vatieanus,  First  quarter  of  fourth 
centuiy ;  New  Testament,  with  some  parts  wanting.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  I  shall  refer  to  these  by  their  first  letters— S,  A,  and  Y.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  important  authorities.  4.  0.  Ephraemi.  Second 
quarter  of  fifth  century ;  New  Testament,  but  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion wanting.  5.  D.  Beza,  First  quarter  of  sixth  century ;  Oospels 
and  Acts  with  lacun».  6.  E.  BasilietuU.  Eighth  century ;  the  four 
Gospels,  with  some  lacunie  in  St.  Luke.  7.  F.  Boreali,  Ninth  cen- 
tury: four  Gospels,  many  lacunsB.  8.  G.  Wolfii  A.  Tenth  century; 
four  Gospels,  but  many  lacunsB.  9.  H.  Wolfii  B,  Ninth  century ;  four 
Gospels,  but  many  lacunie.  10.  L  TUchendorfintu  II,  Fifth  to  seventh 
century;  fragments  of  Gospels,  Acts,  1  Corinthians,  and  Titus.  11.  E. 
Cypritu.  First  quarter  of  ninth  century ;  four  Gospels  complete.  12.  L. 
Begiui.  Eighth  or  ninth  century ;  four  Gospels,  complete  except  sixty- 
six  verses.  18.  M.  Campianus.  Fourth  quarter  of  ninth  century ;  four 
Gospels  complete.  14.  N.  Purpureui.  Last  quarter  of  sixth  century ; 
small  fragments  of  each  Gospel.  15.  P.  Ouelpherhytanus  A,  Sixth 
century ;  small  fragments  of  four  Gospels.  16.  Q.  Guelpherbytaniu  B, 
Fifth  or  sixth  century ;  fragments  of  SS.  Luke  and  John.  17.  B.  Nitri- 
ensiB,  Sixth  century ;  fragments  of  St.  Luke  only.  18.  S.  Vaticamu. 
No.  854.  Tenth  century ;  four  Gk>spels  complete.  19.  T.  Borgianus  J. 
Fifth  century ;  some  parts  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  20.  U.  Naniantu  I, 
Tenth  century;  four  Gospels  completa.  21.  V.  Motqueruis,  Eighth 
or  ninth  century ;  four  Gospels,  as  far  as  John  vii.,  with  lacunsB.  22.  X. 
MonaeemU,  Ninth  century ;  four  Gospels,  with  many  laounsB.  28.  Z. 
Dublinenfis.  Sixth  century ;  fragments  of  St.  Matthew  only.  An  easily 
accessible  hst  of  these  and  the  other  classes  of  MSS.  of  inferior  value, 
with  interesting  details,  will  be  found  in  McClellan*s  New  Testament,  voL 
i.,  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle^  Art.  New  Testament,  Lists  of  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament  are  also  given,  but  I  shall  not 
refer  to  these  or  to  the  inferior  MSS.  Fuller  lists  may  be  found  in  Mill's 
Prolegomena,  Scholz,  Tischendorf ,  and  elsewhere. 

i  K€xapcrwfJLhii.  E.  V.  **  highly  favoured."  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  SmitKs 
Bible  Dictionary,  translates  it  **  Thou  that  hast  bestowed  on  thee  a  free 
gift  of  grace.''  Webster  and  Wilkinson  give  it  as  "  endued  with  favour." 
Meyer,  **Welcher  Huld  (von  Gott)  widerfahren  ist"  (who  has  found 
favour  with  Gk>d).  De  Wette,  "  Begnadigte,"  which  is  much  the  same 
in  meaning ;  and  so  Oosterzee  and  others.  Bengel  has  the  fine  note  : 
**  Non  ut  mater  gratia  sed  ut  filia  gratin  "  (not  as  mother  but  as  child  of 
grace). 

Mr.  Meyrick  translates  the  words  6  Kipiot  fierk  ^ov — "  the  Lord  he  with 
thee ;  "  but  he  is  apparently  alone  in  this.  **  Blessed  art  thou  among 
women,"  is  wanting  in  S,  Y,  L,  and  in  many  of  the  andent  versions.  It 
is  rejected  by  Tisohendort 

^  Jesus.  The  name  Jesus  is  a  later  form  of  Joshua.  The  name  origin- 
ally was  9t^n,  Hoshea,  **  he  saves  "~Num.  xiii.  8, 16.  This  was  changed 
by  Moses  into  I^^N  **  Jehovah  (is)  his  help  or  salvation."  It  is  given 
thus    {Jehoshua)  in  the  English  version,  Nnm.  ziii.  16 ;  1  Chron.  vii. 
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27.  Elsdwhere  he  is  called  Joshua.  Alter  the  exile  he  ie  called  ^fi^. 
Jeskuay  Neh.  viii.  17,  and  this  in  the  Greek  became  Jesus — the  Greek 
*l7i<fovi,  A  striking  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  St.  Matthew  uses 
this  form,  Jesus,  "  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins,"  occurs 
in  Ecclus.  zlvi.  1,  where  it  is  said  of  Joshua  (Jesus) — 6t  lyivero  KardL 
t6  6po/ia  adroO  /i4yai  ixl  ffiorriplq.  iKXcKrQp  a&rov — ^who,  according 
to  his  name,  was  made  great  for  the  saving  of  the  elect  (of  God),  i.e.  the 
Jewish  nation. 

The  name  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews.  Ecclesiasticus  was 
written  by  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  and  a  Jesus  called  Justus  was  a  fellow- 
worker  with  St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11).  Jason  is  a  Greek  form  of  Jesus,  and 
was  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  found  twice  in  the  Apocryphal  list  of 
the  seventy-two  commissioners  sent  by  Eleazar  to  Ptolemy  {Arist.  Hist, 
apHody,  Dtf  text.^'p.  vii.).  It  is  striking  that  one  Joshua  conquered 
Canaan  and  that  the  first  high  priest  after  the  retnm  was  another 
Joshua,  Ezra  v.  2.  Several  other  Joshuas  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, and  there  was  a  town  called  Jeshua  in  Judah  (Neh.  zi.  26). 
Some  of  the  Fathers,  not  knowing  Hebrew,  fancied  that  **  Jesus ''  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  traced  it  to  taffis  (lasts)  "  healing,"  but  not  more  cor- 
rectly that  when  they  derived  A(d/3o\os  from  $6o  and  ficSKos,  because  the 
devil  swallows  man  at  two  bites,  first  of  the  soul  and  then  of  the  body. 
The  fancy  has  often  been  set  at  work  to  find  hidden  meanings  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord.  Thus  the  Yalentinians,  according  to  Irensdus  (lib.  it 
0.  41)  held  it  to  mean  "  Him  who  possesseth  Heaven  and  earth,*'  because 
the  three  letters  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  it  W*^  are,  respectively,  the  first 
letters  of  the  words  niH^  (Jehovah),  D^D(^  (heaven),  and  pKI  (and  the 
earth),  thus  making  up  **  Jehovah  of  heaven  and  earth."  Osiander,  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Beformers,  was  equally  fanciful,  for  he  main- 
tained that  Jesus  is  no  other  than  the  name  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
utter — the  Shem-hamphoraah— "  rendered  unutterable  by  the  insertion 
of  the  letter  E^."  The  phrase  itself  C^'lbtpO  D{i^  may  mean  **  the  name 
distinctly  declared."  See  Neh.  viii.  8,  where  ^b^  is  used  adverbially 
for  "distinctly."  Or — "the  name  which  reveals"— or  "the  name 
known"  (only  to  the  initiated).  It  is  an  invention  of  the  Jewish 
Eabbala,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  meaning  is  disputed,  for  no  crazed 
brain  ever  created  wilder  confusions  and  follies  than  those  which  make 
up  this  system.  Any  one  who  wishes  may  find  details  to  his  satisfaction 
in  the  articles  Kabbala  and  Jehovah,  by  Beuss  and  Oehler,  in  Herzog, 
One  of  the  Fathers  says,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  in  Scrip- 
ture bearing  the  name  of  Jesus—**  In  tanta  multitudine  scriptnrarum 
neminem  S3imus  Jesum  peccatorem  " — but  the  wish,  as  in  too  many 
cases,  is  father  to  the  thought  1 

i  The  genealogies  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke  seem  unquestion- 
ably to  refer  to  Joseph.  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Lord  Hervey,  McClellan,  and 
others,  who  may  be  taken  as  representing  different  schools  of  thought, 
agree  in  this.  Matthew  seems  to  give  Joseph's  legal  descent  as  heir  of 
David's  throne ;  Luke  his  private  genealogy.  Through  him,  Jesus,  as 
his  adopted  son,  became  his  legal  heir.  Lord  Hervey,  like  many  others, 
supposes  that  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  (Matt.  i.  16),  and,  in  this 
way,  the  cousin  of  Joseph,  and  that  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
both  genealogies  are  as  much  hers  as  his.  But  apart  from  hypothesis, 
which  must  idways  be  unsatisfactory,  the  descent  of  Mary  from  David, 
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thongh  not  established  like  that  of  Joseph  by  a  transeiipt  from  the 
public  registers,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  constant  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament.  Bee  Matt.  i.  1 ;  Acts  ii.  30 ;  Bom.  i.  3  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8 ; 
Heb.  vii.  14 ;  John  yii.  41,  42 ;  Bev.  y.  5,  zxii.  16.  Jesus  Himself,  in- 
deed, assumes  a  descent  from  David  as  necessary  in  the  Messiah  (Matt, 
zxii.  42).  Eusebius  (bk.  i.  c.  7)  mentions  descendants  of  our  Ijord's 
family,  known  as  the  Besposyni  (tous  tov  deffxcrov  €ctl — Suidas)  as  hving 
in  Nazara  and  Coebata,  villages  of  Judea,  and  relates  from  Hegesippus 
how  they  were  summoned  before  the  Emperor  Domitian  as  being  of  the 
lineage  of  David  (bk.  iii.  c.  20).  I  shall  allude  to  this  hereafter.  There 
is  a  further  striking  confirmation  of  our  Lord*8  descent  from  David  in  a 
statement  by  Ulla,  a  Babbi  of  the  third  century,  that  **  Jesus  was  treated 
in  an  exceptional  way,  because  He  was  of  the  royal  race," — Saaihedrin 
43a  (in  unmutilated  editions),  quoted  by  Derenbourg,  L'Histoire  de  la 
Palestine,  p.  349. 

>°^  The  relationship  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth  is  not  known.  It  was  probably 
a  connection  through  marriage,  which  the  fact  of  Mary's  family  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Elisabeth's  to  that  of  Levi,  did  not  at  cJl 
affect.  Marriages  between  members  of  different  tribes  were  customary. 
The  traditions  respecting  Mary's  family  are  numerous  and  curious.  Thus 
she  is  said,  in  the  Protevang.  Jac,  and  in  the  Histor,  de  Nativ,  Maria,  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Joachim,  a  prosperous  owner  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  of  Anna,  a  daughter  of  the  priest  Matthan  (Matt.  i.  15),  the 
grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary.— ^tcepA,  H»  E,,  ii.  3.  She  was  bom 
when  both  her  parents  were  old,  and  was  baptized  by  Peter  and  John. — 
Coteler,,  ad  Hemu,  iii.  9, 16. 

^  Acts  i.  14.  Tradition  relates  that  Mary  lived  with  John  till  her 
death  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius,  at  Ephesus, 
whither  she  had  followed  her  guardian. 

o  Compare  Mary's  hymn  with  Hannah's  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  and  Judith's 
(Judith  xvi.  2-17)  throughout.  "Low  estate,"  raTeiptaa-n.  Acts  viii. 
33  :  *'  in  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away."  James  i.  10: 
"  But  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  madis  low  J**  Phil.  iii.  21 :  *'  Our  viU  body  " 
(the  body  of  our  humiliation). 

p  The  principal  Christian  Apocryphal  writings  are : — 

1.  The  Protevangelium  Jacobi  minoris  is  of  a  very  early  date.  It  is 
noticed  by  Origen  (a.d.  250),  Epiphanius  (a.d.  402),  and  other  Father .v, 
and  some  of  the  incidents  it  contains  are  spoken  of  by  Justin  Martyr 
(a.d.  166),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  217). 

2.  The  Evangelium  de  Nativitate  5.  Marite  seems  to  date  from  the\ 
sixth  century.  \ 

3.  The  Historia  de  Nativitate  Maria  is  of  uncertain  date. 

4.  The  Evangelium  Infantia  Servatoris  (the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy) 
embraces  narratives  which  were  current  in  tne  second  century. 

5.  The  Evangelium  Thoma  Israelite,  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  all  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Lord,  though  it 
has  been  recast  and  altered. 

These  five  are  known  as  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy. 

4  There  were  little  children,  thus,  in  the  chambers  round  the  Temple ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary,  they  lived  in  it  only  while  quite  young. 
Mary  left  it,  we  are  told,  when  she  was  fourteen. — Hofmann,  Das  Leben 
Jesu  nach  den  Apokryphen,  p.  86.  / 
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-  »  Mary  is  said  to  have  woven  a  new  "  veil "  for  the  Holy  of  Holies. — 
Hofmann^  p.  66. 

There  are  Mahomedan  legends  of  the  childhood  of  Mary  very  like 
those  given  here.— See  Wt^il's  Legends  of  the  Mtustdmanet  p.  216. 


CHAPTEBIX, 


*  Pompeius  eaptis  Hierosolymis  tributaries  Jadeos  fecit" — Chron, 
Eweb.  ad  Olymp,,  p.  179.    Joa.  Ant,,  xiv.  4.  5. 

b  «  Opes  publicsB  continebantur,  qnantom  civiom,  socionunqne,  in 
armis :  quot  classes  regna,  provinciaa,  tribata,  et  vectigalia,  et  necessi- 
tatis, et  largitiones :  qasB  cancta  sua  manu  perscripserat  Angnstos.*' — 
Tae,  AnnaLf  i.  11.  See  also  Saetonius,  Aug.,  28 :  **  Magistratibns  ao 
Senata  domum  accitis,  Bationarinm  imperii  tradidit.''  It  must  have 
been  something  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Domesday  Book  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  later  Republic  the  census  of  Boman  citizens — ^that 
is,  of  aU  Italy  and  of  the  colonies  which  had  Italian  rights — ^was  of  small 
importance  to  the  empire,  since  Boman  citizens  were  no  longer  snbject 
to  military  conscription,  and  paid  no  direct  taxes.  But  the  census  of 
the  provinces  was  very  different,  its  chief  end  being  the  due  assessment 
of  population  and  property  for  taxation. — Zumpt,  d,  Geburtujahr  ChrUti, 
pp.  147-175.  There  were  apparently  two  kinds  of  direct  taxes  raised 
throughout  the  empire — first,  the  land  tax  (trihutum  soli,  or  agri),  and, 
second,  a  poll  or  head  tax  (tributum  capitU).  The  first  was  paid,  partly 
in  kind,  partly  in  money.  Under  the  second,  various  taxes  seem  to  have 
been  included— the  income  tax,  for  example,  which  was  assessed  much 
as  the  same  tax  is  with  us.  Every  one  was  liable  to  the  head  tax,  and 
the  amount  was  the  same  for  all.  Women  and  slaves  had  to  pay  it  as 
well  as  men.  In  Syria  the  men  were  liable  to  it  from  the  age  of  four- 
teen, the  women  from  that  of  twelve — both  till  the  age  of  sixty-five ; 
and  only  children  and  the  aged  were  excepted.  Each  householder  had 
to  give  the  particulars  of  his  liabilities,  as  with  us,  and  the  taxation 
lists  were  made  up  from  these  returns  or  declarations.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  system  of  "  offices  of  inland  revenue  '*  all  over  the  empire, 
to  keep  the  lists  duly  corrected,  and  to  collect  the  imposts.  If  any  one 
owned  land  in  another  district  than  that  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  to  go 
to  that  district  and  make  his  return,  or,  at  least,  had  to  get  it  made  for 
him  in  that  district,  "  for  the  land  tax  must  be  paid  in  that  district  in 
which  the  particular  land  is  owned." — See  Schurefs  L.  B,  d,  N.  T.  Zeit- 
geechichte,  pp.  263  £f. 

«  It  is  frequently  said  that  Tacitus  tells  us  {Ann,,  vi.  41)  that  the 
Glitffl  in  Cilicia,  though  subject  to  a  King  Archelaus,  of  Cappadocia,  were 
required  to  make  census  returns  after  the  Boman  manner,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  tribute.    But^  as  Schiirer  points  out  {N.  T.  ZeitgeschichU,  p.  272), 
\  this  passage  does  not  say  that  the  Bomans  made  a  census  in  the  terri- 

tories of  Archelaus,  but  that  Archelaus  sought  to  make  one  in  the  Boman 
way.  among  a  people  subject  to  himself. 

\  ^  Ewald  thinks  that  this  probably  happened  when  the  people  were 

,  gathered  together  for  the  registration  or  taxing  to  which  Joseph   and 

I  Mary  are  related  by  St.  Luke  to  have  Qom^-^Qe$ekiehte,  vol.  v.  p.  206- 
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The  taking  an  oath  of  allegianee  was  usually  oonnected  with  a  oensns.— 
See  authorities  quoted  in  Eliley'$  Annotations,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

«  The  numbering  of  the  people  under  David,  with  its  fatal  results 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.),  was  deeply  fixed  on  the  Jewish  memory.  It  was,  more- 
over, believed  that  a  census  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophecy 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  (including  Palestine)  and  Egypt  were  to  be 
destroyed. — Orotii,  Annot.,  Luke  ii.  3, 

'  Grotius  remarks,  **  The  custom  of  the  Jews  was  that  a  census  should 
be  made  by  tribes,  houses,  and  families.  But  this,  after  the  many  re- 
volutions and  changes  the  Jews  had  suffered,  could  not  be  done,  except 
by  each  person  going  to  the  place  to  which  his  ancestors  had  belonged.'^ 
— Annotationes  ad  Lite.,  ii.  3. 

'  The  statement  by  St.  Luke  that  '*  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  " — or  Quirinius,  as  it  should  be  written — •*  was  governor  of 
Syria,"  has  provoked  much  discussion.  It  is  urged  that  Sentius  Satur- 
ninus  was  governor  of  Syria  from  744  to  748  pf  Bome,  and  Quintilius 
Varus  from  748  tUl  after  Herod's  death,  as  is  supposed,  in  750.  It  has 
been  shown,  however,  by  Zumpt,  that  Quirinius  was  twice  Legate  of  the 
Province  of  Syria,  first  in  750-753  of  Bome,  and  a  second  time,  some 
years  later.*  Caspari  has,  moreover,  shown  very  strong  grounds  (CkronO' 
logUch-Geographische  Einleitung,  pp.  28-30)  for  believing  that  Herod  did 
not  die  in  750,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  on  the  1st  of  Schebet  (24th 
January),  753,  in  which  case  all  difficulty  would  vanish.  Ewald, 
Wieseler,  and  some  others  render  the  verse  of  Luke :  "  This  taxing  took 
place  before  Quirinius  was  governor,'*  f  etc. ;  but  this  is  condemned  by 
Winer  {Orammatik,  1867,  p.  229),  and  cannot  be  sustained.  Eohler  also 
rejects  Wieseler's  translation,  and  supposes  that  the  census  was  begun 
before  Quirinius  came  the  first  time,  but  was  discontinaed,  owing  to 
an  uproar  having  been  made,  till  he  arrived,  after  Herod's  death,  as  is 
supposed,  in  750.  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  Oosterzee. — Kommentar, 
p.  25.  Wieseler  also  supposes  that  the  tumult  with  which  Judas  and 
Mattathias  were  connected,  and  for  which  they  were  burnt  alive,  took 
place  at  this  time. — Herzog*s  Ency,,  vol.  xxi.  p.  545.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Luke,  who  mentions  the  second  census  (Acts  v.  37),  is,  by 
that  very  fact,  fully  reliable  when  he  speaks  of  an  earlier  one,  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Bunsen  {Bibeltoerk,  vol.  ix.  p.  195)  supposes  that  the 
census  in  the  Gospel  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  April,  750,  imme- 
diately after  Herod's  death  (as  generally  fixed^.  Keim  {Jesu  von  Nazara^ 
vol.  i.  p.  398)  and  Meyer  {Kommentar,  in  loc.)  think  Luke  has  mistaken 
the  date  of  Quirinius'  census,  and  Hagenbach  {Kirchengesehichte,  vol.  L 
p.  34)  is  inclined  to  think  with  them ;  but  enough  has  been  said  above 
to  make  it  easy  to  decide  whether  Luke,  at  the  time,  is  likely  to  be  right, 
or  scholars,  nearly  2,000  years  after.  It  is  worth  noting  that  even  so 
destructive  a  critic  as  Ernest  de  Bunsen  (Chronology  of  the  BibU!,197^, 
p.  70)  has  to  admit  that  Quirinius  may  have  been  governor  of  Syria  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  750.  See  also  Keim,  vol.  i.  p.  390,  where  the 
whole  subject  is  treated  very  fully. 

Curiously,  the  three  years  specified  as  those  in  which  a  census  was 
taken,  726,  746,  and  767,  were  Jewish  Sabbatic  years,  when  the  laud  lay 

*  Merivale's  Roman  Empitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  457. 
t  Ewold'B  Qttehiehte,  vol.  v.  p.  20i.    Bgnog,  vol.  zzi.  p.  M8. 
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idle,  and  the  people  were  able  to  travel  where  they  wished,  without 
hindrance. 

^  Luke  ii.  4.  The  tribes  which  sprang  from  the  sons  of  Jacob  were 
called  0vXai  (nitdp),  the  branches  which  sprang  from  these  Patriarchs 
were  called  xarpud  (Dinp^),  the  separate  families  were  called  oUoi 
(DDK  n^^).  The  second  and  third  words  are  used  here.  Joseph  was 
thus  of  the  direct  family  of  David,  and  of  the  same  branch  to  which 
David  had  belonged. 

^  Lightfoot,  Hora  Hebraiea  (Lnke  ii.  8)  says, ''  The  spring  coming  on 
they  drove  their  beasts  into  wildernesses,  or  champaign  grounds,  where 
they  fed  them  the  whole  summer,  keeping  watch  over  i^em  night  and  day, 
that  they  might  not  be  impaired  either  by  thieves  or  ravenous  beasts. 
The  winter  coming  on,  they  betook  themselves  home  again  with  the 
flocks  and  herds."  He  quotes  the  Talmud  in  illustration,  but  as  Wieseler 
says,  the  rule  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  always  observed.  The 
pa^icular  season  would  decide  for  itself.  Even  in  Canada  I  have  seen  a 
man  ploughing  at  Christmas.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  writes  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1872,  from  near  Haifa : — **  The  winter  rains  still  hold  off, 
though  the  quantity  that  fell  in  October  and  November — *  the  former 
rain ' — ^has  proved  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  fellahin  to  begin  their 
ploughing.  These  rains  produced  an  immediate  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  tibe  country;  grass  began  to  sprout  all  over  the  hills,  the  wasted 
grain  on  the  threshing-floors  (in  the  open  air)  soon  produced  a  dose  crop 
some  six  inches  high.  The  cyclamen,  white  crocus,  saffron  crocus,  and 
jonquil  are  in  full  flower  on  the  mountains ;  the  oak  (Querew  agilops)  is 
fast  putting  out  its  new  leaves,  and  in  sheltered  nooks  some  of  the 
hawthorn  trees  are  doing  the  same.  The  Zemzariit  (species  of  Judas 
tree?)  is  gorgeous  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  with  its  clusters  of  lilac  blos- 
soms."—Quart.  JJep.  of  Palest,  Explor.  Fund,  April,  1873,  p.  61. 

^  The  population  of  Malta,  in  1849,  was  1,182  to  the  square  mile ; 
that  of  Middlesex  is  nearly  7,000  to  the  square  mile.  We  must  assume 
that  it  is  an  Oriental  exaggeration  when  Josephus  speaks  of  the  least 
place  having  over  15,000  inhabitants,  but  undoubtedly  the  population 
was  very  great.    See  Furrer  in  Bibel.  Lex.,  Art.  Qalilee. 

1  **  He  who  tastes  the  bread  of  a  Samaritan  is  as  one  who  eats  the 
flesh  of  swine." — Pirk,  JR.  El,  o.  38.  "  Sychar  "  was  even  said  by  the 
Jews,  in  their  hatred,  to  be  derived  from  *)^^  (Shakar)  to  be  drunken. 

»  The  Talmud  has  the  same  figure  as  is  used  by  St.  Matthew,  of 
Bachel  weeping  for  her  children  (chap.  ii.  ver.  18).  "  When  the  children 
of  Israel,  laden  with  chains,"  it  tells  us,  **  were  being  driven  oft  by  the 
soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  the  road  led  past  the  grave  of 
our  mother  Bachel.  As  they  came  near  her  grave  they  heard  cries  and 
bitter  weeping.  It  was  the  voice  of  Bachel,  who  had  risen  from  her 
tomb,  and  was  lamenting  the  fate  of  her  imhappy  children."  Quoted  in 
JRom.  und  Jerusalem,  p.  20. 

^  The  population,  now,  is  about  3,000 ;  the  number  of  houses  about 
500,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  crooked. 

o  Jer.  xli.  17.  2  Sam.  x.  37,  38.  The  word  is  T)^'^l  which  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Bible,  but  can  only  mean  a  khan.  It  is  from  ^^ J,  '*  to  sojourn," 
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"to  dwell  lor  a  time;"  n|,  *<a  Btranger/'  **a  traveller.'*— (?««mtitt,  Heb, 
Lexicon,    FUrsVi  Hehr,  H.  W.  B. 

The  **  inn  **  (Luke  x.  84)  to  which  the  Good  Samaritan  took  the  man 
who  had  fallen  among  thieveB,  was  a  khan.  The  host  was  the  man  in 
eharge  of  it,  to  keep  it  clean,  and  attend  in  some  slight  measure  to  the 
wants  of  travellers  and  their  beasts. 

»  Quicnnqne  libenter  hospitalitatem  exercet,  ejus  est  paradisos. — 
Jalkut  Rubenif  xli.  2.  Majos  quid  est  recipere  viatorem  quam  ap< 
paritionem  SchechinsB  habere. — Shehuotht  xxxv.  2.  Both  quoted  from 
Schottgen,  by  Winer,  Realw'drterhttcht  p.  891.  With  the  Essenes  hospi- 
tality was  a  religious  command.  Among  other  particulars  we  read  that 
**  In  every  city  where  they  live  there  is  one  appointed  particularly  to 
take  care  of  strangers,  and  provide  garments  and  other  necessaries  for 
them. — Jo8,t  Bell,  Jud,,  ii.  8.  4.  H)^?^,  Sheehinah,  among  the  later 
Jews,  the  visible  presence  or  glory  of  Jehovah— from  \^^  *♦  to  dwell " — 
in  allusion  to  the  cloud  over  the  Tabemade,  etc.,  in  which  Jehovah 
dwelt. — Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.,  p.  2394.  In  Luke  ix.  52,  we  see  that  this 
sacred  right  of  hospitality  was  recognised  in  some  cases  even  by 
Samaritans  to  Jews. 

4  KardXvfta  from  jraroXi/w  **  to  unbind,"  **  to  unyoke,'*  **  to  put  up 
for  the  night**  (when  the  beasts  of  burden  are  unloaded).  The  verb 
occurs  Luke  ix.  12  ;  xix.  7f  in  which  latter  passage  it  is  translated  gone 
**  to  be  a  guest.**  It  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  former  verse.  Even 
at  the  pasBover,  the  countless  strangers  visiting  the  city,  for  the  feast, 
were  provided  gratuitously  with  the  necessary  apartments,  as  far  as  was 
possible.  They  left,  in  return,  the  skins  of  the  paschal  lambs,  and  the 
vessels  they  had  used  in  the  ceremonies. — Joma,  12a.  See  also,  Luke 
xxii.  10-12;  Matt  xxvi.  18. 

On  the  whole  subject  the  reader  may  consult  articles  by  Yaehinger, 
Buetschi,  and  Lichtenstein,  respectively,  in  Herzog's  Encyklopddie,  vol. 
V.  p.  745 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  564,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  666. 

'  **  It  is  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  apartment  in  which 
our  Saviour  was  bom  was,  in  fact,  a  cave.  I  have  seen  many  such, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  rooms,  in  front  of  and  including  a  cavern, 
where  the  cattle  were  kept.** — Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book^  p.  645. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  **  the  manger  **  having  been  in  a  cave — most 
likely  the  very  cave  now  shown  as  that  of  the  Nativity — ^is  exceedingly 
strong.  Justin  Martyr,  a  native  of  the  country,  who  was  bom  little 
more  than  a  century  later  (▲.n.  103),  speaks  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having 
taken  place  "  in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village  ** — ip  CTnjXalip  tu^I 
ffi^fveyyvs  ttjs  KtbfirjSt  jc.t.X. — Tryph.,  chap.  Ixxviii.  Winer  (Art.  Bethlehem) 
refers  to  passages  in  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other 
Fathers,  who  repeat  the  tradition.  So  profound,  indeed,  was  St. 
Jerome's  belief  in  it,  that  he  settled  in  Bethlehem  in  ▲.n.  386,  and  lived, 
for  thirty  years  after,  in  a  cave  close  beside  the  one  now  said  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  Christ's  birth,  to  be  near  so  holy  a  spot ;  nor  would 
the  most  tempting  offers  induce  him  to  leave  it. 

The  limestone  hills  of. Palestine  are  pierced  by  innumerable  caves, 
which  have  in  different  ages  been  used  for  the  most  various  purposes,  as 
a  reference  to  the  word  in  any  concordance  will  show.  They  are  still 
used,  not  oxUy  as  Thomson  describes  above,  but  as  dwellings,  by  shep« 
herds,  while  pasturing  their  flocks  in  the  field,  and  by   harvesters, 
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throngh  the  whole  summer. — RoMnson^s  Pal.f  vol.  i.  p.  853  ;  vol.  iii.  pp. 
10,  215.  Being  quite  dry,  they  are  very  suitable  for  this.  Mr.  Palmer 
found  the  whole  hilly  region  of  the  desert  of  the  Tih,  which  is  south  of 
Judea,  full  of  natural  caverns,  which  had  been  used  for  dwellings,  etc., 
in  former  times,  and  are  even  still  used  in  this  way  by  the  Arabs. — 
QtLart.  Statement  of  Pal.  Explor,  Fund^  Jan.,  1871,  p.  38.  Thus,  of  one 
part,  he  says,  "  The  dwellings  consist  principally  of  caves  in  the  natural 
rock,  some  of  them  with  rude  arches  carved  over  the  doorways,  and  all 
of  them  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  The  spots  selected  for  their  excava- 
tions are  small  terraces  on  the  hill-side,  and  these  are  walled  round  with 
mud  fences,  and  form  a  sort  of  courtyard  in  front  of  the  cave  itself,  in 
which  dogs,  goats,  chickens,  children,  and  other  members  of  the  family 
take  the  air.'* 

■  The  birth  of  Christ,  without  doubt,  took  place  some  years  before  the 
date  at  present  received.  The  Christian  era,  as  we  reckon  it,  was  fixed 
by  Dionysius  Exiguus  (the  small  or  lean),  a  Boman  abbot  of  the  sixth 
century,*  a  ScytMan  by  birth ;  and  it  bears  the  mark  of  the  age  that 
produced  it,  in  its  incorrectness.  The  date  of  Christ's  birth  is  calculated 
from  various  notes  of  time,  some  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

1.  We  know  from  the  Talmud,  that  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem— the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  the  4th  of  August,  a.d.  70 — the 
first  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests,  that  of  Jojarib,  was  on  duty. 
— M,  Taanith,  iv.  6,  quoted  by  Derenbourg,  VHistoire^  etc.^  de  la 
Palestine^  p.  291.  This  can  be  proved  to  be  correct,  for  the  passage 
above  quoted  says  that  the  9th  Ab  was  a  Sabbath  day,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  It  really  was  so.  It  is  easy  to  reckon  backwards  from  this, 
and  find  on  what  months  of  the  years  before  Herod's  death  the  course  of 
Abia  entered  on  its  term  of  service ;  and  it  is  found  that  it  did  so,  for 
its  autumn  duty,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  748,  and  ended  its  week  on  the 
9th. 

2.  Christ  was  certainly  born  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who,  at  the 
earliest  did  not  die  before  March,  750.  Josephus  says  that  Archelaus, 
his  son,  was  banished  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  ethnarchy  (Antiq.^  xvii. 
13.  2),  or  in  the  ninth  (BelU,  ii.  7.  3) ;  but  elsewhere  (Antiq.^  xviii.  2. 1) 
he  says  that  his  property  had  already  been  confiscated  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  would  be  the  year  760. 
His  banishment  must  have  taken  place,  therefore,  at  the  latest,  by  760, 
and  thus  Herod  would  seem  to  have  died  in  750  or  751.  But  Josephus 
tells  us  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  shortly  before  Herod  died, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  was  one  on  the  13th  of  March,  750.  This  has 
been  thought  to  confirm  the  date  of  750  as  that  of  Herod's  death. 

3.  The  visit  of  the  Magi.  These  illustrious  visitors  perhaps  came  from 
the  neighbouring  Arabia,  and  were  induced  to  make  the  journey  to 

.  Bethlehem  on  astrological  grounds.  Now  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
*'  conjunction  "  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  the  sign  Pisces,  in  the  year  747. 
A  year  later  Mars  was  in  conjunction  with  both  the  other  planets,  and, 
a  year  later  still,  a  new,  hitherto  unseen  star  or  other  heavenly  body, 
came  into  sight — ^that  is,  in  749  or  750.  It  is  striking  that  the  Babbis 
believed  that  there  had  been  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Fish  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  and 
expected  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon  before  the  birth  of  the 

N  •He  died  a.d.  666. 
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Messiah.  The  knowledge  of  this  belief  may  haire  led  the  Magi  to  make 
the  journey.  Professor  Pritchard,  has,  however,  pointed  out  that,  at 
their  conjunctions,  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  never  seen  as  a 
single  star,  but,  at  their  nearest,  were  at  the  very  considerable  distance 
from  each  other  of  double  the  moon's  diameter  (M.  R.  A.  S.^  vol.  xzv.). 
But  Wieseler  (p.  61)  shows  from  a  notice  of  Miinter,  that  "the  astro- 
nomical tables  of  the  Chinese  actually  record  the  appearance,  for  seventy 
days,  of  a  new  star  in  750,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  Humboldt  {KosmoSf 
vol.  i.  p.  389,  anm.  iii.  p.  561),  and  by  the  astronomer  Pingr6  (Comito- 
graphiet  tom.  i.  p.  281),  who  calls  this  new  star  a  comet,  and  records  the 
appearance  of  two  comets  —one  in  February  and  March,  749,  and  the 
other  in  April  750  {Wieseler,  p.  62).  If  those  comets  be  accepted  as 
the  Star  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  the  previous  conjunction  of  the  planets 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Magi,  Christ  would  appear  to  have 
been  bom  in  749  or  750. 

4.  The  date  of  the  census,  which  I  have  noticed  already,  is  another 
datum  from  which  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  is  reckoned. 

The  season  at  which  Christ  was  bom  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  six  months  younger  than  John,  respecting  the  date  of  whose  birth 
we  have  the  help  of  knowing  the  time  of  the  annunciation  daring  his 
father's  ministrations  in  Jerusalem. 

btill,  the  whole  subject  is  very  uncertain.  Ewald  appears  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  birth  as  five  years  earlier  than  our  era.  Petavius  and  Usher 
fix  it  as  on  the  25th  of  December,  five  years  before  our  era  ;  Bengel,  on 
the  25th  December,  four  years  before  our  era ;  Anger  and  Winer,  four 
years  before  our  era,  in  the  spring ;  Scaliger,  three  years  before  our  era, 
in  October ;  St.  Jerome,  three  years  before  our  era,  on  December  25th ; 
Eusebius,  two  years  before  our  era,  on  January  6 ;  and  Ideler,  seven 
years  before  our  era,  in  December. 

*  Joseph's  two  sons  by  his  former  wife. 

^  See  Lei  Evangiles  Apoerypkes,  par  Gustave  Brunet.  Hofmann,  Das 
Lehen  Jesu  nach  d,  Apocryphen. 

X  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  (a.d.  264-340)  wrote  a  topographical 
account  of  places  mentioned  in  Scripture.  To  this  the  name  Onomasticon 
is  given. 

y  On  the  more  dangerous  pasturages,  towers  were  erected,  into  the 
enclosures  of  which  the  herds  might  be  driven  on  the  approach  of 
enemies,  and  in  which  the  shepherds  themselves  might  find  safety.  In 
Gen.  XXXV.  21,  there  is  a  village  mentioned  near  Bethlehem,  named, 

"The  Tower  of  the  Flock"  ITl?  ^"HVP  See  also  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10. 
In  Micah  iv.  8,  Migdal  Eder  is  used  for  the  city  of  Bethlehem  itself 
{Gesenitu),  or  for  a  tower  on  Mount  Zion  (Fiirst), 

»  The  Greek  is  "watching  the  watches  of  the  night."  The  night 
watches  were  four  in  number,  and  ended  at  9,  12,  3,  and  6. 

»  There  is  no  article  before  "  angel "  in  the  Greek. 

bb  *«  The  glory  of  the  Lord."  The  celestial  splendour  round  about 
God — the  Shechiiiah  of  the  Babbis.  The  expression  is  used  of  the 
heavenly  splendour  revealed  to  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  55),  of  the  over- 
powering light  that  will  surround  Christ  at  His  second  coming  (2  Thess. 
i.  9))  of  the  radiant  splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Bev.  xxi.  11,  23) 
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TIlis  latter  Terse  may  be  fitly  quoted  in  connection  with  the  yision  seen 
by  the  shepherds — "  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moou,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  Ught  thereof." 

<»  twtI  t$  Xa(f,  **  to  the  whole  people  "  (of  Israel). 

dd  There  is  no  article  before  "  babe  "  in  the  Greek. 

««  The  Vulgate  reads  eidoKlaSt  instead  of  eMoKla^  its  Tersion  being 
"  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis."  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford, 
and  a  number  of  others,  support  this  reading,  but  Meyer  candidly  admits 
that  weighty  authorities  are  to  be  found  for  both  readings. 

Meyer's  translation  is  "  Preis  [ist]  in  Himmel  Gotte,  und  auf  Erden 
Heil  unter  Menschen,  welche  wohlgefallen,"  which  he  paraphrases  thus 
— "  God  is  praised  in  heaven,  by  the  angels,  on  account  of  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  ;  and  peace,  with  all  its  joys,  has  begun  its  reign  on  earth, 
among  men  who  enjoy  the  favour  of  God." 

Griesbach,  Bengel,  Euinoel,  Gosterzee,  Godet,  MoClellan,  Webster, 
Wilkinson,  Scrivener,  support  the  received  text.  It  is  the  reading  in  the 
MSS.  Kc,  B3,  £,  G,  H,  and  others.  The  genitive  is  found  in  K*,  A,  B*, 
D,  Ital.  Vulg. 

But,  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  violation  of  rhythm  by  using  the 
genitive,  the  sense  seems  also  to  require  the  nominative.  **  Peace  to 
men  of  good  will  on  earth  "  is  Dr.  Farrar's  rendering,  and  is  thought  by 
him  to  ^*  best  maintain  the  obvious  poetic  parallelism."  Whether  it  do 
80,  the  reader  can  judge.  As  to  the  sense,  the  introduction  of  the  idea 
of  the  elect  as  those  to  whom  only  the  message  of  the  Saviour  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  angels  is  equally  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  God's 
loving  the  world,  and  to  the  grandeur  of  Christ's  mission.  I  therefore 
retain  the  reading  of  the  received  text. 

Some  of  BengePs  notes  on  this  passage  are  very  striking.  Thus: 
ver.  9  :  **  Ay76Xos,  angelus.  In  omni  humiliatione  Christi,  per  decoram 
quandam  protestationem  cautum  est  glorisa  ejus  divinie.  Hoc  loco,  per 
praBConium  angeh :  in  circumcisione,  per  nomen  Jesu :  in  purificatione, 
per  testimonium  Simeonis :  in  baptismo,  per  exceptionem  Baptistad ;  in 
passione,  modis  longe  plurimis."  Yer.  14 :  **  Gloria  in  excelsissimis  Deo 
[sit] ,  et  in  terra  pax  [sit] ;  cur  ?  quoniam  in  hominibus  beneplacitum 
[est],  iy  0\l/i(TTois — ^in  excelsissimis.  Non  dicunt:  in  calo  ubi  etiam 
angeli:  sed,  rara  locutione,  in  excelsissimis,  quo  angeh  non  aspirant." 

^  Curiously,  the  Talmud  ranks  shepherds  among  those  whose  callings 
were  to  be  avoided.  "  Let  no  one,"  says  it,  **  make  his  son  an  ass- 
driver,  a  camel-driver,  a  barber,  a  sailor,  a  shepherd,  or  a  shopkeeper — 
they  are  dishonest  callings."  (Quoted  by  F.  Delitzsch,  in  Judischea 
Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu,  p.  42.) 

K8  **It  is  common  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room  where  the  native 
farmer  resides  with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  and  the 
remainder  elevated  about  two  feet  higher,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
family.  The  mangers  are  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the  shape 
of  a  box,  or  rather  of  a  kneading-trough,  and,  when  cleaned  up  and 
whitewashed,  as  they  often  are  in  summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little 
babes  in.  Indeed,  our  own  children  have  slept  in  them,  in  our  rude 
summer  retreats  on  the  mountains." — Thomson^$  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  413. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

•  The  Book  of  Jubilees  is  a  Jewish  book,  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  Ewald  thinks  it  dates  from  about  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  Dillmann  and  Frankel  suppose  it  was  written  in  the  century 
before  Christ ;  while  Eriiger  maintains  that  it  is  as  old  as  between  332 
and  820  b.g.  It  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  then  translated  into  Greek, 
and  from  Greek  into  Ethiopic,  in  which  language  a  copy  was  found  by 
Dr.  Krapff,  some  years  since,  in  Abyssinia.  Dillmann  published  a  trans- 
lation of  this  yersion  in  Ewald's  Jahrhiicher^  1851-1853.  It  is  a  most 
important  authority  for  Jewish  opinions  and  customs  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord. 

b  Female  children  receiYed  their  names  when  they  were  weaned. 

«  The  subject  of  Hebrew  names  is  interesting.  The  same  feelings 
which  obtain  in  all  human  hearts  led  to  the  names  chosen,  but  the  form 
of  the  names  themselves,  at  different  periods,  marks  the  successive 
changes  of  the  national  history.  After  the  Beturn,  when  Hebrew  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  language,  and  Aramaic  had  taken  its  place,  names  from 
the  new  dialect  were  naturally  introduced — such  as  Martha,  Tabitha, 
or  Caiaphas.  After  Alexander  the  Great's  time,  Greek  names  came  into 
fashion ;  and  Latin  names,  in  the  same  way,  followed  the  conquest  by 
Pompey.  Thus  we  have  Alexander,  Antipater  or  Antipas,  Aquila,  and 
Marcus,  among  many  others.  Old  Hebrew  names  were  also  changed 
into  the  prevailing  mode.  Thus,  Eleazar  became  Lazarus,  and  Amitthai 
Matthew. 

d  The  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  9  a.m.,  the  third  Lour. 

•  Nioanor's  Gate  was  fifty  cubits  high. 

'  Bah  Taanithy  fol.  xviii.  2,  quoted  in  Lightfoot's  CJiorographical 
Century,  p.  69. 

8  Jos.,  Bell.  Jud.t  vi.  6.  3.  It  seems  impossible  to  understand  the 
description  of  Josephus  exactly.  He  describes,  apparently  the  same 
gate,  differently,  in  different  places.  Lightfoot  {Ckorog,  Gent.,  pp.  66,  69) 
makes  the  Beautiful  Gate  that  of  the  Court  of  the  Women,  on  the  east 
side,  and  so  also  does  DeUtzsch  {Durch  Krankheit,  p.  168), — as  here. 
Ewald  {Geschickte,  vol.  iv.  p.  420)  makes  the  Nicanor  Gate  the  same  as 
the  Beautiful  Gate,  but  this  seems  an  error. 

^  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  note  in  Derenbourg  (Histoire  de  la 
Palestine,  p.  467),  that  the  sale  of  doves  was  a  monopoly  of  the  priests, 
or  rather  of  the  powerful  family  of  Hannas  (John  xviii.  13),  who  sold 
them  to  retailers  from  bazaars  kept  by  them  on  Mount  Olivet.  They 
had,  it  seems,  so  multiplied  the  cases  in  wbich  doves  were  used  in  sacri- 
fice that  a  dove  had  come  to  be  sold  at  a  golden  denarius = half  a  guinea. 
— Aurum,  Diet,  of  Antiq. 

•  The  Talmud,  quoted  by  Pressel. — Herzog  Real  Ency.,  vol.  xii.  p.  624. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  the  similarity  of  some  rites  in  other  religions,  to 
this  Mosaic  one.  In  the  East  Indies  the  mother  and  child  are  unclean 
for  ten  days :  the  house  must  be  purified  with  holy  water ;  the  mother 
by  baths  ;  the  other  people  in  the  house  by  careful  washings. — Sonnerat, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  Among  Mahomedans  there  is  an  interval  of 
forty  days  required  from  birth,  for  purification  of  mother  and  child.    A 
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Greek  mother  could  not  go  to  a  temple  till  the  fortieth  day.  Bitea  more 
or  less  similar  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  antiquity  in  many  other 
nations. — Meinefs  Gesch,  d.  Bel.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106  ff. 

^  Thus  Onkelos  supports  it  from  Exod.  xxiv.  6. — Targ.  Hieros,, 
xlix.  3.  Exod.  xix.  22,  where  priests  are  spoken  of  before  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  set  apart,  seems  also  to  favour  it.  So,  also,  Num.  xviii. 
22.    It  was,  besides,  the  custom  of  all  antiquity. 

*  A  "  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,"  the  coin  required  by  the  priests,  was 
worth  28,  6d.  of  our  money. — GeseniuSy  Heh,  Lex. ;  Robinson,  Greek  Lex* 
New  Test,  Fiirst  (Heb.  H,  W,  B.),  says  the  shekel  was  worth  two-thirds 
of  a  Prussian  thaler,  or  2s. ;  but  this  may  refer  to  the  common  shekel, 
which  was  less  pure. 

™  On  the  Continent,  the  "  redemption  money  "  may  be  as  much  as 
seven  or  eight  florins,  but  not  more.  It  is  generally,  however,  only 
about  two.  In  Britain  twelve  shillings  are  reckoned  equal  to  Ave  shekels. 
A  poor  father  gives  much  less. 

^  According  to  Jewish  jurisprudence,  the  Cohen  can  claim  the  firstborn 
as  his  own. 

o  For  the  details  of  the  ceremony  of  redemption  among  the  Jews  of 
this  day,  see  Mill's  British  Jews,  p.  16  :  Pressel,  Erstgeburt,  and  Leyrer, 
Reinigungen,  in  Herzog*s  Ency, 

P  Nothing  was  more  common  with  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day  than  to 
swear  by  '*  the  Consolation  of  Israel."  Lightfoot  gives  many  examples. 
— Horce  Heb.,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

«  "  Instigante  spiritu." — Grot. 

»  The  MSS.  B,  D,  L,  «,  and  Vulgate  have  6  var^p  adrov  "  his  father," 
and  Griesbach  and  Tischendorf  have  adopted  it,  rightly.  So  Stier  und 
Theile  (Bib,  Bolyglot,),  Meyer,  McClellan,  and  others. 

"  Anna  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  one  of  the  ten  tribes 
carried  off  to  Assyria  720  years  before.  That  her  genealogy  had  been 
preserved  shows  that  some  at  least  of  the  ten  tribes  had  joined  Judah,' 
and,  also,  that  in  spite  of  the  confusion  caused  by  Herod's  burning  the 
legal  registers  of  family  descent  formerly  kept  in  the  Temple,  not  a  few 
could  still  trace  their  pedigree  correctly,  just  as  St.  Paul  traced  his  from 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Mischna  furnishes  many  proofs  of  this,  as,  for  example,  where 
it  names  the  different  families  who  were  required  to  supply  wood  for 
the  Temple  on  special  days.— Taam't/i,  iv.  5,  We  find  the  members 
of  the  house  of  Arach,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;—  of  the  house  of  David,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah;— of  the  house  of  Jonadab  the  Eechabite ;— of  the 
house  of  Senaa,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, — and  a  number  of  others, 
mentioned.  Those  of  uncertain  descent  supplied  the  wood  on  a  special 
day  known  as  the  day  of  the  ••  common  wood  delivery." — Jos.,  Bell.  Jud  , 
ii.  17.  6.  In  Nehemiah's  time  only  the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Levi,  are  mentioned  separately.  The  others  are  classed 
as  *'  the  remnant  of  Israel "  (chap.  xi.).  Only  these  three  tribes  also 
are  mentioned  separately  in  the  Mishna. 

*  Augustine  has  a  sermon  on  Anna,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
allegorizing  system  in  too  great  vogue  in  the  early  Church.  The  seven 
years  of  her  married  life  are  a  symbol  of  the  Law,  the  eighty-four  of  her 
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widowhood,  of  the  GospeL  The  law  is  only  seven,  while  the  Apostles, 
who  represent  the  Gospel,  are  12x7->84->that  is,  are  of  twelve  times 
more  value. 

"  St.  Jerome's  bones  are  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Borne. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

«  See  Isaiah  zlv.  7,  which,  while  addressed  to  Cyrus,  directly  opposes 
this  fundamental  article  of  his  faith. 

^  Zech.  iii.  1,  2  ff. ;  iv.  14.  Also  in  names  of  angels,  as  in  Daniel. 
See  also  Tobit  passim. 

•  Jos.,  BeU.  Jud.f  vi  6.  4.  Tb  W  iwapav  a(fToi>t  fidXurra  irpbs  top 
ToXtfiov  ^v  XfiV<^f^^  dfi^l^oXos  6/ioi<as  iv  roit  Upoh  ehpoijAvos  ypd/xfiaffiVf 
lbs  icaT&  rby  Kaipb»  iKcivov  dird  rrjs  x^pa;  ris  airrOv  Ap^ei  t^s  otKOvpuivr^i, 
TovTo  ot  fUv  u)s  olKeiw  i^iXapov,  koX  n-oXXoi  twv  <ro<p<av  ijr\aMi^$7j(rai' 
vepl  r^v  KpUrw  iSi^Xov  5*  &pa  r^v  Ov€<nraffiayoO  rb  Xdyiov  ijyefjuwiaVf 
dTToSeix^iPTOi  hrl  'louSoUai  airroKpdropos' 

*^  But  what  did  most  elevate  them  in  undertaking  this  war  was  an 
ambiguous  oracle  that  was  also  found  in  their  sacred  writings,  how, 
about  that  time  one  from  their  country  should  become  governor  of  the 
habitable  earth.  The  Jews  took  this  prediction  to  belong  to  themselves 
in  particular ;  and  many  of  the  wise  men  were  thereby  deceived  in  their 
determination.  Now,  this  oracle  certainly  denoted  the  government  of 
Vespasian  who  was  appointed  emperor  in  Judea." 

Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  Uteris  contineri,  eo  ipso 
tempore  fore  ut  valesceret  oriens,  profectique  Judsea  rerum  potirentur. 
Qu8B  ambages  Yespasianum  ac  Titum  prsedixerant ;  sed  vulgus  more 
humanad  cupidinis  sibi  tantam  fatorum  magnitudinem  interpretati,  ne 
adversis  quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur. — TaciU  Hist.,,  v.  13. 

**  Many  believed  that  it  was  written  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests 
that  the  East  would  revive  about  that  time,  and  that  there  would  come 
from  Judea  those  who  should  gain  the  empire.  These  prophecies  referred 
to  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  but  the  common  people,  in  the  usual  way  with 
human  nature,  interpreted  such  a  grand  destiny  in  their  own  favour, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  even  by  their  troubles. " 

Percrebuerat  oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo 
tempore  Judaea  profecti  rerum  potirentur.  Id  de  imperatore  Romano, 
quantum  postea  eventu  paruit,  prsedictum  Judsei  ad  se  trahentes  re- 
bellarunt. — Sueton,  Vesp.y  c.  4. 

**  An  old  and  fixed  belief  was  spread  through  the  whole  East,  that  at 
that  time,  some,  springing  from  Judea,  should  obtain  the  empire.  This, 
though  foretold,  as  the  event  proved,  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  Jews 
applied  to  themselves,  and  consequently  rebelled." 

Gieseler  (Kirchengesch.j  I.  i.  5.  61),  and  Schiirer  (Lehrhueh^  p.  676), 
believe  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  only  copied  Josephus.  Keim,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Herzog's  Real-Enc,  vol.  xvii.  p.  164,  Art.  Vespasianus, 
rejects  such  an  idea.  It  certainly  was  quite  unnecessary  for  them  to 
transcribe  an  opinion  which  must  have  been  universally  known. 

A  Prof.  Dr.  Bastian's  d.  RechtverfidltnUse  bei  verschiedenen  Vdlkem^  p. 
242.    Mr.  Baring-Gould,  also,  in  his  very  interesting  and  learned  book 
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On  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Beliefs  2  vols.  8vo,  throws 
great  light  on  this  sahject.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  purchasers  of  such 
hooks  that  no  index  is  provided. 

«  A  very  curious  and  learned  paper,  hy  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A., 
in  the  Transactiom  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology ^  voL  iii.  pp. 
145-339,  on  the  Astronomy  and  Astrology  of  the  Babylonians,  may  be 
referred  to  on  this  subject.  Each  day  of  the  year  (of  360  days)  was 
noted  as  lucky  or  the  reverse.  Like  the  Jews,  they  intercalated  a  month 
when  necessary,  to  correct  the  length  of  the  year.  They  had  seven 
planets,  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
always  given  in  this  order.  Twelve  fixed  stars  in  the  western  heavens, 
and  twelve  in  the  eastern,  were  thought  to  bring  with  them  invasions, 
misfortune,  rain,  justice,  peace,  bad  laws,  pestilences,  blessing,  strength, 
happiness,  prodigies,  plenty,  obedience,  floods,  and  so  on.  The  con- 
junctions of  the  planets  were  also  thought  to  have  especial  importance 
in  affecting  nature  and  human  affairs. — See  also  Dollinger's  Gentile  and 
Jew,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

'  In  Persian  mogh  .means  priest.  In  Zend  it  is  meh,  mae,  mdo^  and 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  Sanscrit  mafiaty  mahd,  in  which  lies  the  Greek 
root  fi4yast  Latin  magis,  magnus, — GeseniuSt  s.  v,  ^}f,  Fiirst  says  the 
word  means  **  a  wise  man.'' 

ts  The  Chaldeans,  whose  name  became  after  a  time  synonymous  with 
Magi,  have  been  credited  with  a  Hamitio  origin,  but  Benan  (Histoire  dee 
Langues  Semitiques,  pp.  66,  67)  gives  very  good  reasons  for  believing  the 
earlier  Chaldeans  as  of  Aryan  extraction.  See  also  Mommsen's  Bomische 
Qeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

^  Similar  prodigies  are  recorded  in  Lue.,  i.  629;  Senec.  nat.  quae., 
i.  1;  Serv,  ad  Virg,  Eel.,  ix.  47;  Jtutin,  xxxvli.  2,  etc.  See  list  in 
Hofmann's  Leben  Jesu,  n.  d,  Apok.,  p.  129.  Allusions  to  astrologers  and 
their  science,  generally,  abound.  See  e.g,  Juv.  Sat.,  vi.  653,  670 ;  Fere, 
Sat,,  V.  46. 

^  There  is  a  place  called  K^*^-^*  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  the  false 
Messiah,  from  which,  very  possibly,  the  idea  of  Cochba  rose. — Fiirst, 
Pressel,  however,  says  that  Bar-Cosiba  was  the  name  given  him  after  his 
death — from  ^13  "  to  lie  "— witii  the  meaning  "  the  Son  of  Lying." — 
Herzog,  vol.  i.  p.  789. 

There  is  a  capital  story  from  the  Talmud,  in  Bnxtorf,  under  the  word 
3^13  a  star,  which  is  worth  giving  in  English  : — '*  *  I  know  the  number 
of  the  stars,'  said  a  conceited  astronomer  to  a  Babbi.  *  Do  you  ? '  said 
the  Babbi;  *then  tell  me  the  number  of  teeth  in  your  mouth.'  The 
astronomer  put  his  finger  into  his  mouth  to  count.  *  Ha,  ha  1  *  cried 
the  Babbi,  laughing,  *  you  don't  know  what's  in  your  mouth,  and  yet 
you  know  fdl  that's  in  heaven ! '  "  So  went  life,  with  its  many  colours, 
the  same  two  tiiousand  years  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  round 
us  to-day. 

^  For  curious  details  on  astrological  science,  see  Bell's  CJiaucer,  vol. 
i.  p.  79,  note. 

1  Wieseler  (p.  69)  quotes  from  the  great  Jewish  Babbi  Abarbanel 
(fifteenth  century),  a  passage  as  foUows :— **  The  most  important  changes 
in  this  sublunary  world  are  portended  by  the  conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and 
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Satom.  Moses  was  bom  in  the  third  year  after  such  a  conjunction  in 
the  constellation  Pisces^  which  is  the  consteUation  ol  Israel,  and  a  similar 
coDJnnction  will  herald  the  advent  of  Messiah"  (The  italics  are  my 
own.) 

The  **8tar"  has  been  thought  by  some  to  hare  been  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  and  this  is  not  impossible.  Temporary  stars  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  heayens,  blazing  forth 
with  extraordinary  lostre;  and  after  remaining  awhile  apparently  im- 
movable, haye  died  away,  and  left  no  trace.  Such  was  the  star  which, 
suddenly  appearing  in  the  year  125  B.C.,  is  said  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Hipparchns.  Such,  too,  was  the  star  which  blazed  forth  a.d. 
389,  remaining  for  three  weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and  then  disappearing 
entirely.  In  the  years  945,  1264,  and  1572,  brilliant  stars  appeared. 
In  1572,  the  appearance  of  the  star  was  so  sudden,  that  Tycho  Brahe,  a 
celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  returning  one  evening  (the  11th  November) 
from  his  laboratory  to  his  dwelling-house,  was  surprised  to  find  a  group 
of  country  people  gazing  at  a  star,  which  he  was  sure  did  not  exist  half 
an  hour  before.  This  was  the  star  in  question.  It  was  then  as  bright 
as  Sirius,  and  continued  to  increase  till  it  surpassed  Jupiter  when 
brightest,  and  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began  to  diminish  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1574,  had  entirely  disappeared.  So, 
also,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1604,  a  star  of  this  kind,  and  not  less 
bnlliant,  burst  forth,  and  continued  visible  tUl  October,  1605.  In  1670, 
a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  appeared  in  the  head  of  the  Swan,  which, 
after  becoming  completely  invisible,  reappeared,  and  after  fluctuating  in 
its  brightness  for  two  years,  at  last  died  away  entirely,  and  has  not  been 
seen  since.  On  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  heavens,  moreover,  it  is 
found  that  many  stars  once  visible  are  now  missing. — HerscheVs  Astro- 
nomy y  p.  383.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  bright  star  appeared  for  a 
short  time,  and  then,  like  those  mentioned  by  Herschel,  disappeared 
altogether. 

»  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Sepfc.  rd  dToxeifieva  airrif,  Vulg.  "  qui  mittendus 
est.»' 

'^  The  Targums  quoted  are  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  they  doubt- 
less embody  Sie  views  of  Christ's  time. 

0  The  Sohar  is  a  Middle- Age  Jevdsh  book,  but  its  bpinions,  in  a  people 
80  unchangeable,  are  no  doubt  those  of  early  ages. 

See  Gfrorer's  Jahrhundert,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

P  That  the  Babbis  believed  Christ  to  be  descended  from  David  seems 
clear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Talmud,  Mary  is  called  **  the  daughter 
of  Eli,"  and  Jesus,  in  Sanhedrin^  43b,  is  said  to  have  been  "  related  to 

the  royal  house  (of  David).*'  niD7D7  ^^"Ip.  See  Delitzsch,  Jesus  u, 
HiUel,  p.  13. 

4  He  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Babbis,  however.  So  sunk  were  these 
pedants  in  their  mostly  useless  studies,  that  they  do  not  even  mention 
the  name  of  the  Maccabees— including  that  of  Judas  I — Derenhourg, 
Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  58.  Nor  do  they  make  any  mention  of  the 
building  of  the  Second  Temple. — Jost,  vol.  i  p.  323.  In  the  same  way 
Josephns  does  not  mention  Uillel,  the  greatest  of  the  Babbis. 

Josephus,  though  he  does  not  expressly  name  the  incident  at  Beth- 
lehem, has  two  allusions  to  a  massacre  which  Herod  ordered  shortly 
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before  his  death,  which  very  probably  refer  to  it.  He  says :  Herod  **  did 
not  spare  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to  him  *' — "he  slew  all  those  of 
his  own  family  who  sided  with  the  Pharisees,  and  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  because  they  looked  forward  to  a 
change  in  the  royal  line" — Ant,^  xvii.  2,  4. 

'  They  are  brought  forward  by  Caspari  in  his  Chron,  Geog.  Einleitungt 
p.  28. 

■  Jannaeus  Alexander,  a  great  persecutor  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees. 
Beigned  B.C.  105-78. 

^  Eeim  and  others  reject  Caspari^s  arguments  and  date,  believing  that 
they  are  irreconcilable  with  other  events,  before  and  after. — Keirnt  in 
Schenkers  Bibel  Lexicon^  Art.  Hefodes. 

^  See  respecting  these  traditions,  Hofmann,  d.  Leben  Jem ;  Brunet, 
Les  Evangilea  Apocryphes;  Winer,  JR.  W.  J5.,  Art.  Stern  d.  Weisen; 
Herzog,  Ency.,  vol.  vi.  p.  564,  etc.  Schleiermacher's  Sermons  on  this 
period  are  well  worth  notice.    Fredigten^  vol.  iv.  pp.  802,  494. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 


*  idvS.pxni^tv\Qt  of  the  people.  Simon  Maocabseus  was  elected 
ethnarch  by  the. people.  It  was  a  title  somewhat  below  tetrach.  He 
stamped  Nasi  K^^ps  prince,  on  his  coins, — ^the  title  assumed  by  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  John  Hyrcanus,  Simon's  son,  was  also 
styled  ethnarch,  and  Pompey  made  Hyrcanus  U.  ethnarch,  though  at 
times  he  called  himself  king.  Herod,  like  Aristobulus,  son  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  took,  or  rather  got,  the  title  of  king.  Archelaus  had  to 
content  himself  with  that  of  ethnarch.  There  was  an  ethnarch  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  Aretas  was  ethnarch  of  Damascus. 

*>  The  origin  of  the  name  Nazareth  has  been  much  disputed.  The 
principal  explanations  offered  have  been  that  it  comes : — 1.  From  "l^TJ 
(n>azir)  "  consecrated,"  or  **  devoted  "  to  God.  2.  From  ^."jV3  (  notzSri) 
"my  Saviour."  3.  From  "1^3  {ndtzer)  a  "sprout"  or  "shoot."  But 
the  word  should  have  been  some  form  of  npV  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  have  had  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  "  branch,"  or  "  sprout ' 
of  David.  These  are  to  be  rejected.  The  true  etymology  seems  to  be 
that  derived  from  the  characteristic  of  the  locality,  the  high  hill  over 
looking  Nazareth,  and  as  it  were  guarding  it.  In  this  case  it  would 
come  from  "lyj  (natzar)  "  to  look,  to  watch,  to  guard."     If  from  n>1V3 

(n£tzurah)  it  would  mean  "  the  watched  or  guarded  one."  If  from  niv!) 
(notzerah)t  it  would  mean — "  the  watcher  "  or  "  guardian."  The  im- 
portance of  hills  as  outlooks,  or  defences,  in  ancient  times,  needs  not 
be  more  than  recalled  to  mind.  Moreover,  it  was  the  custom  to  give 
towns  their  names  from  some  leading  feature  of  their  site.  Thus 
Sepphoris,  on  its  hill,  is  "  the  bird,"  "I'lBV  (tsippor),  Safed— -high  on 
the  northern  hills— is  "the  watch  tower,"  D^V  (zephath),  Magdala  is 
"the  tower,"  P'l^P  {migdaV),  Bamah  is  the  "high  place,"  nJp'J,  and 
is  the  name  of  several  towns  on  heights.    Gibeon — "  the  hill  city  " — 
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f!02i  Gibeon.    J^^^p^Lebanon,  **  the  white  **— from  the  whitish  coloni 

of  its  rocks,  y^p j — Gilboa,  "  the  boiling  foimtain  *' — ^from  ft  f olmtain 
on  the  hills  of  the' name.  These  are  only  a  sample  of  a  law  common  to 
all  lands  and  ages. 

«  Tobler  {Nazareth  in  Palaestinaj  p.  4)  describes  it  as  twenty  minutes 
long  by  eight  or  ten  broad. 

'  Fnrrer,  under  date  of  April  8th,  speaks  of  the  hills  as  lonely  and 
barren. — Wanderungen  durch  PaUutina,  p.  267. 

«  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  writing  on  the  20th  March,  from  Mizpeh,  a 
little  north  of  Jerusalem,  says : — "  While  I  am  writing,  hail  is  falling, 
and  dense  fogs,  accompanied  by  sharp  showers,  at  intervals,  are  hurried 
up  by  the  yiolent  equinoctial  gale  from  the  south-west,  which  threatens 
every  moment  to  tear  the  frail  cotton  shelter  from  over  my  head,  and 
hurl  it  into  the  neighbouring  valley.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  weather 
was  like  a  fine  June  day  in  England.  These  fine  days  of  early  spring 
are  rare,  however,  and  we  must  often  look  for  cold,  pelting  rains,  mists, 
hail,  and  even  snow — though  the  latter  very  rardy,  and  only  on  the 
central  ridge.  'A  fine  day  at  this  time  of  the  year  ^ows  the  country  in 
its  best  cloak.  A  little  later  in  the  season  every  blade  of  grass  will  be 
withered  up ;  the  shrubs  on  the  hills  will  be  blackened  and  parched ;  the 
plain  will  be  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil  of  white  mist,  known  to 
the  African  traveller  by  the  appropriate  name  of  '  smokes.*  Above  head, 
the  sky  will  be  that  pitiless  glare  of  changeless  blue,  never  to  be  relieved 
by  a  single  speck  of  cloud,  till  the  welcome  rains  of  autumn  begin  to 
cool  the  scorched  soil  and  burning  rocks. 

**  Such  are  the  changes  of  temperature  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
from  Petra  to  Damascus.  Just  two  years  ago  I  was  snowed  up,  near  the 
former  place,  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  and  three  weeks  later,  in 
Moab,  being  only  1,500  feet  lower,  I  sighed  for  a  lump  of  snow  to  put 
in  my  tea,  the  thermometer  standing  at  106**  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  At 
Damascus  (2,340  feet,  in  the  Salahiyeh  suburb),  snow  is  rare,  though 
sleet  is  not  uncommon  in  winter.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  ranges 
up  to  100**  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  there  is  at  times  a  difference  of 
as  much  as  30  degrees  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs." — Palest,  Explor. 
Fund  Rep,,  October,  1872,  p.  175.  See,  also,  Furrer's  admirable  Art. 
Witterung,  in  Schenkel's  Bibel  Lexicon, 

«  Josephus  says  that  no  "  village  *'  in  Galilee  had  fewer  than  16,000 
inhabitants ;  but  this  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration.  Eeim  supposes  the 
population  of  Nazareth  in  Christ's  day  to  have  been  about  10,000. — Jesu 
von  Nazara,  vol.  i.  p.  318.    It  has  now  about  3,000. 

K  I  have  altered  the  received  translation  where  it  was  desirable  to  give 
a  more  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

^  Ewald  thinks  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.  of  Proverbs  date  "  from  the 
last  age  before  the  exile."  Hitzig  assigns  them  to  **  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  exile." 
Delitzsch  says,  "the  time  immediately  after  Hezekiah"  (b.c.  726-698). 
Zockler  thinks  that  Lemuel  and  Agur  were  shepherd  princes  of  a  Jewisn 
colony,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  settled  in  the  territories  of  the 
almost  extermiaated  Amalekites,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Ghron. 
iv.  89-43).     Hitzig,  Delitzsch,   and  Bertheau,  agree  with  him,  that 
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peculiarities  in  tlie  language  of  the  two  chapters  prove  this  Israelitish- 
Arabian  origin.  Verse  10,  begins  with  K,  the  first  letter,  and  the  thirty- 
first  Terse  begins  with  D,  the  last,  the  other  letters  coming  between  in 
their  proper  order.  This  form  of  poetical  oonstraction  is  found  also  in 
Jeremiah,  and  in  the  Psalms. 

^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth  was  a  staunch  Protestant, 
with  no  thought,  the  most  distant,  of  Mariolatry, 

^  The  history  of  Susanna  was  a  Greek  addition  to  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
Herzogy  yol.  ZY.  p.  265.  Buetschi  assigns  it  to  the  century  before  Christ. 
Ewald  (vol.  iv.  p.  636)  classes  it  with  the  copious  literature  of  the  later 
Grecian  age — that  is,  a  little  earlier  than  Buetschi's  date. 

dir6  Ppi4>ovs,    It  may  be  translated  "  from  the  cradle.** 

^  Probably  the  high  priest  of  that  name— a.d.  63-65.— iScAfir^r,  p.  468. 
So,  Keimt  vol.  i.  p.  428.    Isa.  ii.  3. 

^  This  law  dates  from  B.C.  80. — Ginsburg,  Cyclo.  Bib.  Lit,  vol.  i.  p. 
728. 

o  Dr.  Ginebnrg  quotes  the  saying  of  the  Talmud,  "  The  world  is  pre- 
served by  the  breath  of  the  children  in  the  schools,**  as  evidence  of  the 
value  attached  to  education,  but  Dukes  explains  it  as  referring  to  the 
innocence  of  young  children. — Blumenlese,  p.  104. 

P  The  Kazan,  according  to  Buxtorf,  led  the  prayers  and  the  siuging 
of  the  congregation,  and  conducted  the  discussion  of  some  point  of  the 
Law  which  followed.  He  also  presided  over  the  reading  of  the  Law, 
showing  what  part  was  to  be  read,  and  directed  in  other  similar  matters 
connected  with  public  worship.  Buxtorf  calls  him  a  deacon.  Winer 
makes  him  no  higher  than  a  sexton.  He  was  sometimes  called  the 
*'  Messenger  of  the  Synagogue,**  and  was  evidently  the  person  to  whom 
the  necessary  details  of  synagogue  work  generally  were  entrusted.  In 
the  Talmud,  his  position  is  beneath  that  of  the  scribe,  and  above  that 
of  the  "  boor,**  or  Am-?ia'aretz. — Btuctorft  Lex.  Heh,  Chal,  et  Tal.,  pp. 
730,  731.  Benan  (Vie  de  J68U8,  p.  18),  calls  the  Hazan  "  the  Beader.'* 
Delitzsch  makes  the  Kazan  of  the  prayer-house  of  Bethany  a  village 
baker  (Durch  Krankheii  zur  Genesungt  p.  99) ;  and  in  a  recent  law  case 
in  London,  a  "  Beader,*'  examined  as  a  witness,  proved  to  be  also  a 
butcher  (1875). 

Am-ha-aretZf  literally  means  "countryman,**  but  was  used  for  an 
illiterate  clown — just  as  Bauer,  "  a  peasant,**  has  come  to  mean  "  boor ;  *' 
or  pagantuf,  "  a  countryman,**  what  we  understand  by  "  a  pagan  ** ;  while 
urbanwf,  **  a  city  man,**  meant  an  educated  person.  Indeed,  **  civilized,** 
"  civU,**  "  civility,**  and  the  related  words,  all  refer  to  supposed  cha- 
racteristics of  a  citizen,  as  contrasted  with  a  countryman. 

4  The  words  "  in  spirit  *'  are  not  in  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MSS.,  and 
are  omitted  by  Mill,  Lachmann,  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  and  Meyer. 

'  The  same  word  (x<£/Hf}  is  used  here  and  in  verse  52. 

"  Tpo^Korirre.  For  a  very  striking  sermon  of  Schleiermacher,  on  Jesus 
being  the  "  Son  of  God,**  and  possessing,  from  the  first  of  His  life. 
Divine  power  which  qualified  Him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  see 
Predigten,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
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CHAPTEB  XHL 

•  This  prayer,  in  later  times,  has  been  ineorporated  with  the  morning 
prayers  of  the  synagogae  serrice,  as  the  Babbis  have  taac^  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  utter  it  at  once  on  awaking,  beeanse  the  hands  are  not 
as  yet  washed. — Cohen,  p.  200. 

^  That  is,  who  leaves  the  world  as  blameless  as  he  enters  it.    All  these 
sentences  are  ancient  Jewish  proyerbs. 
«  Seek  the  company  of  the  learned  and  the  good. 
A  A  wanung  against  bad  companions. 

•  The  least  ground  of  suspicion  should  be  avoided. 

<  He  worships  himself. 

s  The  first  trace  of  synagogues  in  Palestine  is  in  Psahn  Ixziv.  8, 
which  is  apparently  of  the  Maccabiean  peiiod.  Josephus  {BelL  Jttd.) 
speaks  of  a  synagogue  in  Antioch,  under  the  Syro-Grecian  kings. 

^  The  Babbis  based  the  duty  of  prayer  on  the  text,  <*  And  ye  shall 
serve  the  Lord  your  God."  From  this  they  deduced  the  obligation  of 
praying  three  times  a  day.  B.  Bamban,  however,  a  great  Jewish  com- 
mentator, thought  he  could  show,  from  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
Talmud,  that  prayer  was  only  a  Babbinical,  not  a  Mosaic,  law.  —Coken^ 
p.  186. 

i  The  Targnms  claim  that  synagogues  existed  even  in  the  times  of  the 
Patriarchs.— rar^.  Onk,,  Gen.  xxv.  27. 

•  Cohen,  says,  however,  **It  would  appear  from  the  Talmud,  that 
there  were  many  synagogues  in  Alexandria,  but  none  in  Jerusalem.  As 
regards  what  is  said  in  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  (Megilla,  3,  73),  of  480 
schools  in  Jerusalem,  it  may  fairly  be  understood  of  schools,  but  not  of 
synagogues,  since  there  public  worship  could  be  held,  nowhere  but  in  the 
Temple."— Cofcen,  p.  194.  See  Vitringa,  de  Vetere  Synag.,  p.  28.  But 
in  that  case,  what  shall  we  make  of  Acts  vi.  9  ? 

1  Of  seven  synagogues  of  Galilee,  of  which  Captain  Wilson  examined 
the  ruins,  the  largest  was  90  feet  long,  inside,  by  44  feet  8  inches  broad. 
The  smallest  of  them  was  48  feet  6  inches  by  35  feet  6  inches.  Their 
shape  was  by  no  means  always  the  same.  One  was  60  feet  by  46  feet 
6  inches ;  another  57  feet  3  inches  by  53  feet.  The  walls  were  from  2 
to  4  feet  thick,  and  even,  in  one  instance,  7  feet  thick.  The  space 
between  the  columns  or  pillars,  inside,  varied  from  9  feet  6  inches  to 
6  feet  1  inch.  The  spaces  in  the  roof  stones  for  the  rafters  are  8|  inches 
deep  by  2  feet  hTO&d»^  Quarterly  Statement,  No.  2,  p.  42. 

»  They  were  the  Morning  Service  or  Morning  Offering,  the  Mincha  or 
Vespers,  and  the  Evening  Service  or  Evening  Offering.  The  Babbis 
said  that  these  were  invented  by  the  Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  each  having  introduced  one. 

»  Often  called  "  mlers  of  the  synagogue,"  in  the  New  Testament,  e.g. 
Mark  v.  22  ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  etc. 

o  Antiquity  seems  to  have  paid  more  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  age  than  later  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of  their 
diguitaries.    The  Arab  Sheikh,  the  Italian  Signer,  the  French  Seigneur, 
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the  Spanisli  Senor,  all  mean  an  old  man.    So  also  does  the  German 
Gm/,  a  count,  which  is  simply  graw^  krawot  grey-headed. 

»  The  Semicha,  introduced  by  the  Rabbis  about  b.o.  80. — Pressel, 
RabbinismUSy  in  Herzog^  vol.  xii.  p.  474.  The  president  and  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  ordained  in  the  same  way. — Leyrer,  Synedrium^  in 
BerzoQf  vol.  xv.  p.  318.  See  also  the  Art.,  Volk  Gottet,  Herzog^  vol.  xii, 
p.  318,  and  Schenkel's  Art.  Handaujlegung,  in  Bibel  Lexicon.  Priests 
had  been  thus  consecrated  from  the  first,  Ezod.  zxxii.  29. 

«  Luke  iv.  20.  Translated  "  minister.'*  The  word  inrrjpeTris  means 
prop,  an  under-rower  (in  a  galley) — ^a  common  sailor— a  "hand"  as 
distinguished  from  ol  vavrai — seamen,  or  ol  im^drai^  mariners.  Used 
for  a  constable — a  beadle,  Matt.  v.  25 ;  John  vii.  32.  Translated  "  ser- 
vants," Matt.  xxvi.  68 ;  xiv.  64,  66. 

»  It  is  now  used  to  cover  the  head  of  worshippers  in  the  synagogue 
during  prayer,  but  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was  not 
done  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

"  The  fringes  of  the  Tallith  were  a  good  illustration  of  the  pedantry 
of  Babbinism.  They  were  fastened  to  it  as  follows : — A  hole  was  made 
about  two  inches  from  each  of  the  corners,  and  through  this  were  drawn 
four  threads  of  white  lamb's  wool,  which  were  secured  by  a  double  knot. 
Seven  of  these  threads  were  half  a  yard  long,  but  were  doubled  so  as  to 
make  them  half  that  length,  one  of  the  threads  being  left  longer  than 
the  rest.  This  was  wound  seven  times  round  the  other  seven  threads, 
and  then  a  second  double  knot  was  made.  It  was  then  wound  nine  times 
more  round  the  other  threads,  and  another  double  knot  made.  It  was 
next  wound  eleven  times  round  them,  and  a  fourth  double  knot  made ; 
fchen  thirteen  times,  after  which  a  fifth  double  knot  was  made.  The 
whole  of  the  threads  were  now  of  an  equal  length.  The  space  from  the 
hole  in  the  Tallith  to  the  first  double  knot  needed  to  be  equal  to  that 
from  this  knot  to  the  fifth,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  thread  it 
required  to  be  three  times  the  space  between  each  of  the  remaining 
knots.  A  kind  of  pocket  was  further  made  in  each  comer  of  the  Tallith, 
in  which  to  keep  the  fringes,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  touching  the 
body. — MilV8  British  Jews,  pp.  16,  18. 

*  Schiirer  says,  that  they  might  also  be  white;  but. this  is  a  later 
innovation  of  the  Rabbis.  They  are  now  made  of  seven  white  threads 
and  one  blue.  The  inner  Tallith  only  is  now  worn,  to  prevent  the 
notice  such  an  outward  sign  of  Judaism  would  attract. 

tt  The  fringes  had  to  be  kissed  three  times  during  a  prayer,  in  which 
the  word  *'  fringe"  was  repeated  thrice.  The  prayer  is,  in  fact,  a  repe- 
tition of  Num.  XV.  38,  39. 

X  The  TephiUin  and  the  Zizith  were  introduced  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great. — Jost,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

y  Besides  the  separate  verses,  the  parts  read  were,  1  Chron.  xvi.  10-37 ; 
Ps.  c,  except  on  Sabbaths  and  feasts,  and,  as  said  above,  the  last  six 
Psalms. 

«  It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  the  form  of  worship,  in  detail,  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  prayers,  however,  are  the  same,  for  the  most 
part,  as  they  were  then,  and  so  are  the  lessons.  Jost  (vol.  i.  p.  174) 
ascribes  both  prayer?  and  Isssons,  with  slight  developments  and  additions 
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sinoe,  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Schorer  (p.  499)  eonfirms 
the  sabstantial  identity  of  the  Sch'ma,  at  present  in  use,  witti  that  used 
in  Christ's  day.  Znnz  (pp.  367,  369,  371)  says,  that  only  the  Benedic- 
tions have  received  additions  to  any  extent  since  the  Christian  times. 

»  It  consisted  of  Dent.  tL  4-9 ;  xi.  13-21 ;  Nam.  xr.  37-41.  Eyeiy 
child  was  taught  the  Sch*ma,  as  soon  as  it  eoold  speak.  So  that  we  thus 
know  the  first  verses  learned  by  our  Savioor. 

w>  The  Sch'mone  Esre  niDl?  PIT^  HJ^D^?  or  the  "  Eighteen  Bene- 
dictions." 

ec  The  Great  Synagogne  rose  about  350  years  before  Christ  (in  b.c. 
S^8-M2), ^Hitzig.  The  14th  and  17th  benedictions  are  of  the  later 
date.  For  their  antiquity,  see  Colien,  p.  191.  The  Jews  ascribe  them 
to  Ezra.  Herzfeld  (voL  ii.  p.  183)  thinks  the  first  three  and  the  last 
three  prayers  of  later  origin.  Comp.  Jost,  vol.  i.  p.  39 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ; 
Zunz,  pp.  305,  367.  Cohen  thinks  the  7th,  10th,  11th,  13th,  14th,  and 
16th,  of  later  date  than  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (p.  216). 

^  Lightfoot,  p.  281,  **  Obmurmuravit  totus  coetus  et  dixit  interpreti, 
Tace,  et  tacuit."    See  also  1  Cor.  xiv.  13 ;  Matt.  xiii.  54  ;  Acts  xviii.  6. 

^  On  Sabbath  and  Feast  days,  only  the  first  three  and  the  last  three 
portions  of  **  The  Prayer "  were  read ;  forms  for  the  special  day  being 
introduced  instead.  Many  short  prayers  of  different  kinds  were  also 
early  introduced,  in  addition.  On  feast  days,  etc.,  etc.,  special  lessons. — 
Jo8t,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

**  The  word  used,  wXrfpoCfieyw,  implies  a  continuous  growth  in  wisdom. 
It  would  have  been  rerXrf/wfUyoif  if  a  finished  and  perfect  act  had  been 
meant. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
*  The  names  of  the  months  of  the  Hebrew  year  were  : — 
1.  Nisan     .    .  **  the  month  of  flowers,'*  corresponding  nearly  to  April. 


2.  Ijjar  .    .    .  **  the  month  of  beauty," 


3.  Siwan     .    .  "  the  bright  month,'*  „  „  June. 

4.  Tamuz „  „  July. 

5.  Ab      ..."  the  fruit  month,**  „  „  Aug. 

6.  Elul  ..."  the  wine  month,**  „  „  Sept. 

7.  Tisri  ..."  month  of  the  floods,**  „  „  Oct. 

8.  Marches  wan  "  rainy  month,**  „  „  Nov. 

9.  Kislew    .    .  "  cold  month,**  „  „  Dec. 

10.  Tebet      .    .  "  cold  month,**  „  „  Jan. 

11.  Shebet „  „  Feb. 

12.  Adar  ..."  the  returning  sun,**  „  „  Mar. 

13.  Adar  II.  (introduced  from  time  to  time  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 

lunar  year). 

The  variations  of  the  date  of  the  new  moon  sometimes  made  Nisan 
equivalent  to  parts  of  our  March  and  April,  and  so  on,  throughout. 

^  Originally  there  were  only  seven  days,  but  the  Babbis  added  a  day, 
as  they  did  also  in  the  case  of  other  feasts,  to  guard  against  a  possible 
mistake  in  reckoning  the  new  moons. 
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•  Passover,  HQ^,  **a  passing  over,  sparing,  deliveranoe,*'  from  MQ^ 
"  to  pass  over,  to  spare." 

•  wveO/ia,  here  means  **  intellect,  understanding.**  The  verse  refers  to 
the  fact  that  He  had  grown  vigorously  in  mind  and  body.  St.  Luke  uses 
the  phrase,  "  His  parents,**  in  verses  41  and  43.    ol  ywtls  tUrrov, 

•  It  was  for  being  supposed  to  have  taken  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian, 
past  the  balustrade  into  this,  that  Paul  was  attacked  by  the  mob — ^Acts 
xxi.  29. 

'  His  words  are — *'  The  high  priests  found  the  number  of  sacrifices  (at 
the  Passover  in  question)  was  256,500.  Not  fewer  than  ten  nor  more 
than  twenty  persons  belong  to  every  service,  for  it  is  not  allowed  that 
any  one  should  feast  by  himself.  Now,  allowing  only  ten  for  each  sacri- 
fice, this  amounts  to  2,565,000  persons,  that  were  pure  and  clean.**  He 
adds,  that  those  of  both  sexes,  who,  for  the  time,  were  ceremonially 
unclean  from  sickness,  etc.,  and  the  foreigners,  were  not  counted  in  this 
vast  aggregate. 

s  **The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did  not  let  out  their  houses  at  a 
price  to  those  that  came  to  the  feasts,  but  granted  them  their  use  gratis.*' 
— Gloss  on  Talmud  J  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Chorograph.  Cent,,  p.  47. 

^  One  passage  in  the  Talmud  says,  that  gardens  of  roses  were  allowed 
in  the  aiij, -^Lightfoot,  p.  48. 

i  Su0T^},  a  covered  colonnade  in  gymnasia  or  schools  of  exercise,  where 
athletes  exercised  in  winter.  It  served  also  for  a  promenade.  So  called 
from  its  polished  floor.  In  Boman  villas  a  terrace  with  a  colonnade  was 
also  called  a  xystum. 

k  Fragments  of  description  of  Jerusalem  by  Aristeas  in  B.C.  250,  in 
Appendix  to  Havercamp*s  Josephus. 

1  See  the  opinions  of  various  authorities  given  by  Arnold^  Art.  Zion, 
in  Herzog,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  647  ff.  See  also  KieperVs  New  Map  of  Jeru- 
salem, Berlin,  1876. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

•  Heb.  T\^^,Matzoth. 

^  A  clever  authoress  gives  the  following  description  of  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem  at  the  present  diay : — **  We  were  very 
anxious  to  see  the  Passover  kept  in  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Finn,  we  received  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  Jews  for  that  evening — ^the  night  of  our  Good  Friday.  We 
went  there  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  found  the  whole  family 
— ^including  four  generations — assembled  in  the  principal  room,  which 
was  well  lighted  with  lamps  and  several  wax  candles ;  these  they  were 
obliged  to  ask  the  Mooslim  kawasses,  who  came  with  us,  to  replenish, 
when  they  burnt  out  later  in  the  evening,  as  the  Jews  cannot  kindle  a 
light  or  do  any  kind  of  work  during  the  feast.  We  were  placed  upon 
the  divans  at  one  side  of  the  room,  the  women  of  the  fiunily,  with  the 
servant  and  children,  remaining  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  room, 
only  one  of  the  women,  the  venerable  mother  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
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being  seated  with  the  men  and  boys,  who  were  all  together  in  one  comer, 
with  a  small  table  before  them,  covered  with  silk  and  yelvet  cloths, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  some  of  which  were  heirlooms  of  antiquity. 
A  little  boy,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  family,  then  asked, 
*  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?'  (in  accordance  with  Exod.  xii.  26);  upon 
which  all  the  males  stood  np,  rocking  themselves  without  ceasing  a 
moment,  and  recited  very  rapidly,  in  Hebrew,  the  story  of  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Then  a  boy  repeated  a  very  long  legendary  tale 
in  Spanish,  with  a  rapidity  which  was  perfectly  astonishing.  All  had 
books  before  them,  and  continued  rocking  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  while 
only  one  was  speaking.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  text,  *A11  my 
I  cues  shall  praise  Thee.'  After  a  long  time  the  men  sat  down,  when  a  long 
white  cloth  was  placed  upon  their  knees,  and  the  old  mother  brought  in 
a  metal  ewer  and  basin,  and  poured  water  upon  the  hands  of  each,  which 
were  wiped  in  the  cloth  while  they  continued  reading  out  aloud.  Then 
the  master  laid  a  white  cloth  over  one  shoulder  and  removing  the  cover- 
ings from  the  table,  he  took  one  of  the  large  cakes  of  Passover  bread,  till 
then  concealed,  and  breaking  it  in  half,  tied  it  into  the  end  of  the  cloth 
and  slung  it  over  the  shoulder  of  the  youngest  boy,  who  kept  it  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on—all  continuing  to 
recite  from  the  books  without  stopping ;  after  this  the  mother  brought 
another  basin,  and  the  master  took  up  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  bitter  herbs  and  vinegar,  and  some  other  ingredients,  and,  separ- 
ating ten  portions  from  it  with  his  finger,  threw  them  into  the  basin — 
these  represented  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt.  There  were  plates  of  lettuce 
and  other  herbs,  and  the  bones  of  the  roasted  lamb,  in  dishes  on  the 
table,  besides  the  unleavened  bread,  and  four  cups  of  wine;  three  of 
these  at  certain  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  passed  round,  and  partaken 
of  by  each  individual,  including  the  women  and  baby ;  one  cup  of  wine 
remained  untouched,  which  was  said  to  be  for  the  Prophet  Elijah ;  and 
we  were  told  that  in  most  families,  towards  the  end  of  the  supper,  the 
door  of  the  room  is  opened,  and  all  stand  up,  while  the  Prophet  is 
believed  to  enter  and  partake  of  the  wine.  Among  rich  Jews,  this  cup 
is  frequently  of  gold,  with  jewels.  Some  other  dishes  were  laid  on 
another  table,  containing  nuts  and  dried  fruits,  of  which  they  afterwards 
partook ;  except  in  this,  the  females  entered  into  no  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. All  were  dressed  in  their  best  and  gayest  clothes,  with  jewels 
and  flowers  in  their  hair.  Before  the  conclusion  they  wished  each  other 
the  usual  wish,  that  at  the  coming  of  the  next  Passover,  they  might  all 
be  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  usual  prayer  was  offered,  that  by  that  time  the 
Messiah  might  come  to  redeem  Israel." — Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian 
Shrines,  by  Emily  A.  Beaufort. 

«  The  description  of  the  Passover  is  taken  from  Lightfoot,  Dillmann 
in  the  Bibel  Lexicon^  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclo,,  Schurer,  Josephus, 
the  Talmud,  Herzog,  etc.,  etc. 

^  There  were  twenty-four  courses  of  these  representatives,  as  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites,  so  that  men  from  each  course  were  required  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Temple  for  a  week  twice  a  year. 

«  This  description  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jerusalem  is  taken  from 
Josephus,  Gaspari,  Hausrath,  Delitzsch,  Cohen,  Jost,  Yaihinger,  Keim, 
Bunsen,  and  others. 

'  ireTrXrjpuxus  iroi  ijiij  dudiKaroif, 
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>  dwe^i^ow.    Luke  ii.  44. 

^  Lightfoot  (Hor,  Heh.y  Yol.  ill.  pp.  46,  47)  gives  illastrations  of  this. 

i  Some  suppose  Hillel  to  have  been  present,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  in  Herod's  early  youth  eighty  years  before. — Eioald,  vol.  v. 
p.  407.  Jo8t,  vol.  i.  pp.  328,  265.  Schiirer,  pp.  36,  464.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  a.d.  10  or  11,  aged  120.  But  Derenbourg  thinks  that  he  and 
Shammai  died  about  the  same  time  as  Herod,  a.d.  2  or  4.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  certainty  in  these  matters. 

k  Meyer  translates  bf  rots  tqv  UarpSs  fjLov — •*  in  my  Father*s  house." 
So  also  Euinoel.  De  Wette  prefers  this,  but  thinks  it  does  not  ex- 
clude the  sense  **my  Father's  affairs."  Oosterzee,  prefers  **  affairs." 
Tischendorf  translates  the  clause  —  *'Knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in 
my  Father's  house  ?  '* 

1  See  a  fine  sermon  of  Schleiermacher,  on  this  subject. — Prcdigten^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

'^  See  an  admirable  sermon  by  Schleiermacher  on  this  verse. — Pre" 
digten,  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

*  They  were  of  the  horns  of  a  ram  or  he  goat. 

^  Even  he  stayed  only  a  moment  in  the  small,  dark,  damp  chamber. — 
Jo8tj  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
«  Even  the  grape  and  olive  harvests  were  over. 

*  All  Jews,  everywhere,  do  so  still,  even  in  London. 

*  The  Jewish  name  is  Khanuca — nsjn — **  Dedication.*' 

'  Matt.  iv.  7, 10.  Luke  iv.  4,  8, 12.  Matt.  ix.  13 ;  xv.  4.  Mark  vii.  10. 
Matt.  xxii.  36,  38 ;  xviii.  16  ;  xi.  10 ;  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  14.  Matt. 
xxvi.  54.  Luke  vii.  27.  Matt.  xi.  10.  Luke  xxii.  37.  Matt.  x.  35  ;  xii. 
5  ;  xiii.  14,  15  ;  xv.  8,  9 ;  xxi.  16,  42  ;  xxvi.  31.  John  vi.  45  ;  xiii.  18  ; 
XV.  25.  Matt.  xii.  40 ;  xix.  4,  5.  Mark  x.  6.  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Mark  xii. 
26.  Luke  xx.  41.  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xv.  34 ;  ix.  49.  John  x.  34. 
See  Canon  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Gospel* ^  p.  380. 

s  Jesus  must  have  used  the  Hebrew  text  in  disputing  with  the  Babbis, 
and  Joseph  and  Mary,  doubtless,  understood,  read,  and  taught  Christ 
the  Hebrew ;  but  could  hardly  have  known  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Seventy.  It  was,  moreover,  even  then  little  esteemed  among  the  Jews. 
Paul  ^ows  the  dislike  of  the  Jews  to  Greek.    Acts  xxi.  40. 

h  Comp.  Matt.  vi.  23,  "  The  light  that  is  in  thee ;  »*  vi.  26,  "Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they  ?  "  xii.  12,  **  How  much  is  a  man  better  tiian  a 
3  ?  "  ix.  4 ;  xii.  25.    Luke  xiv.  7 ;  xxi.  1. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


»  Buxtorf  explains  the  title  Scribe  (Sopher),  thus—**  Elias  "  (a  Rabbi) 
writes : — "  The  wise  are  meant  by  the  name  Sopherim  (Scribes),  who  are 
called,  more  exactly,  Rabbis,  masters,  and  doctors,  or  Teachers  of  the 
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Law."— Ir^o;.  Heb.  Tal,,  etc.,  under  the  word  IfiD.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Scribes  are  sometimes  called  **  lawyers  "  (wofUKoi),  Matt.  xxii. 
85 ;  Lnke  Tii.  30 ;  x.  25  ;  or  "  Teachers  of  the  Law  "  {vofAodiSdffKoKoi), 
Luke  T.  17  ;  Acts  y.  34 ;  1  Tim.  i.  7.  In  the  Mishna  the  name  "  Scribe  " 
is  only  used  of  the  foundebs  of  the  Oral  Law,  that  is,  of  the  Scribes 
(D^")|)1D),  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  that  of  the  Maccabees.  Instead  of 
Scribe,  the  title  of  **  the  Learned  **  (D^P^O),  the  same  word  as  Hakim— 
which  is  still  that  of  the  East  for  a  learned  man — is  used.  Buxtorf  gives 
an  extract  from  the  Mishna,  which  may  be  added  to  what  has  been 
elsewhere  said  of  the  corruption  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  Christ: 
*'  The  weak  good  man,  the  clever  knave,  the  religious  woman,  and  the 
mesh-like  rules  of  the  Pharisees,  bring  old  age  on  the  world  and  destroy 
it."— Page  799a. 

^  Que  chacun  se  persuade  que  ceux  qui  vivent  sons  Tob^issance 
**  doivent  se  laisser  conduire  et  diriger,  par  la  divine  providence,  qui  se 
sert  de  I'entremise  de  leurs  sup^rieurs,  comme  s'ils  etaient  des  cadavres 
qui  se  laitsent  remuer  en  tout  sens  et  manier  comme  on  veut :  ou  comme 
le  b&ton  que  tient  un  vieillard,  et  qui  lui  sert  ft  quelque  fin  qu'il  veuille 
I'employer,  et  de  quelque  o6t6  qu'il  veuille  le  toumer.  On  ob^it,  quant  ft 
I'ex^ution,  lorsqu'on  fait  ce  qui  est  ordonn6 ;  quant  ft  la  volenti,  lorsque 
celui  qui  ob^it  n'a  pas  d'autre  volont6  que  celie  de  oelui  qui  lui  com- 
mande ;  quant  ft  I'esprit,  lorsqu'il  pente  comme  lui,  et  qu*il  oroit  que  ce 
qu'on  lui  commande  est  command^  ft  propos,"  etc. — Constitutions  des 
Jisuites  en  France,  (Edition  prepared  by  themselves  in  1762.)  Thus  it 
is  demanded  of  the  Jesuit  that  he  be  towards  his  superiors  like  a  corpse, 
which  can  be  moved  in  any  way  desired ;  or  like  a  staff  in  the  hands  of 
an  old  man,  which  turns  any  way  he  wishes,  and  serves  any  end  he  may 
fancy.  He  is  even  to  think  as  his  superior  commands,  and  to  believe 
that  all  he  orders  is  right  1  This  reminds  one  of  the  horrible  extinction 
of  manhood  in  the  **  assassins,"  as  told  by  Yon  Hammer  (History  of  the 
Assassins^  p.  135),  where  members  of  the  order  threw  themselves  over 
precipices,  or  stabbed  themselves,  at  the  command  of  their  "  prior,"  to 
show  visitors  how  obedient  they  were  I 

^  The  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C.  63,  was  connected  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Syro-Greek  kingdom,  which,  till  then,  had  at  intervals 
been  paramount  in  Judea. 

^  On  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Jost,  vol.  i  pp.  199,  205. 

•  Laws  of  Manu,  quoted  in  Baring-Gould*s  Heathenism  and  Mosaism^ 
p.  204. 

'  This  method  of  interpretation  is  called  Gcmatria  (the  science  of 
figures). 

«  Thus— 

n  (N)  n  (R)  ^  (0)  ]  (N).  p  (K)  d  (S)  n  (R). 

50  +  200  -i-    6    -i-  50  +     100   -i-    60  -i-  200»666. 

Neron  E^sar  (Nero  the  Emperor)  was  apparently  the  name  by  which 
the  Christians  of  Asia  spoke  of  the  monster.  Thus  the  coins  of  Asia 
bore  the  legend— NEPO'N  KAI2AP— the  form  of  the  mystic  number. 
See  Benan  VAntechrist,  p.  416.  Schiirer,  L.  £.,  p.  449.  Gfrdrer,  vol. 
i.  p.  245.  Hausrath,  Zeitgesch.,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  There  are  inscriptions  at 
Palmyra  in  which  Nero's  name  and  dignity  are  written  exactly  as  in  the 
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cipher  in  the  Apocalypse. — De  VogUe*8  Syrie  Centrale,  etc.,  1868,  pp.  17, 
26. 

^  Gratz  has  a  learned  and  ingenious  attempt  to  show  that  Jesas  was 
indebted  to  the  Pharisees  for  Christianity. — Grdtz,  Geschichte  der  Juden^ 
vol.  iii.  chap.  11,  p.  216.  Geiger  tries  to  support  the  same  view,  but  with 
equal  want  of  success. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


»  Josephus  speaks  of  the  lavish  expenditure  at  these  feasts,  which 
reduced  many  to  poverty. — BelL  Jud,,  ii.  1.  1. 

*>  Herod  had  ten  wives  : — 

1.  Doris.    Son,  Antipater,  beheaded  by  his  father  (b.o.  4  ?). 

2.  Mariamne,  grand-daughter  of  Hyroanus.    Sons,  Alexander  and 

Aristobulus,  put  to  death  by  Herod  B.C.  7.      Daughters,  Sa- 
lampsis  and  Kypros.     Salampsis  married  Phasaelus,  her  first 
cousin,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
8.  Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  High  Priest,  Simon  (b.c.  24).    Son, 
Herod,  first  husband  of  Herodias. 

4.  Malthace,  the  Samaritan.    Sons,  Arohelaus  and  Antipas.    Daugh- 

ter, Olympias. 

5.  Cleopatra,  of  Jerusalem.    Sons,  Herod  and  Philip. 

6.  Pallas.    Son,  Phasael. 

7.  Phadra.    Daughter,  Boxana. 

8.  Elpis.    Daughter,  Salome. 

9  and  10.     A  brother's  daughter,  and  a  sister's  daughter.     No 
children. 

Thus  Herod  had  nine  sons  and  five  daughters.  Tet  the  family,  except 
a  very  few  obscure  descendants,  died  out  within  100  years.  Jos.,  Ant,^ 
xviii.  5.  3. 

Intermarriages  were,  doubtless,  in  part,  the  cause. 

1.  Salampsis,  daughter  of  2,  married  her  cousin  Phasael,  son  of  her 

uncle  Phasael. 

2.  Aristobulus,  son  of  2,  married  Berenice,  daughter  of  Salome,  sister 

of  his  father  Herod. 

3.  Herod  Philip,  son  of  3,  married  Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus 

and  Berenice. 

4.  Antipas,  son  of  4,  married  the  same  Herodias. 

Philip,  son  of  5,  married  Salome,  daughter  of  this  Herodias. 

In  the  next  generation — 

1,  Herod,  son  of  2,  married  Mariamne,  grand-daughter  of  Joseph, 

Herod's  brother. 

2.  Agrippa,  son  of  2,  married  Eypros,  grand-daughter  of  Phasael, 

Herod's  brother  (see  2). 

In  the  third  generation — 

Aristobulus,  son  of  1,  married  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias 

(see  6). 
Agrippa  (2)  is  "  Herod  the  King  " — Acts  xii.  1. 
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He  had  children,  who  lived  to  mainrityi  and  are  named  in  the 
New  Testament. 
Agrippa  (King  Agrippa). — Acts  xxv.  13. 
Berenicei  married  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis ;  then  lived  in  the 

worst  sense  with  her  hrother  *•  King  Agrippa,'*  Acts  xxv. 

13,  23,  and  was  finally  mistress  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian 

and  his  son  Titus. 
Dmsilla,  married  to  Felix,  after  he  had  seduced  her.    She 

had  a  son  by  Felix,  who,  with  his  mother,  perished  in  the 

eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79. 

0  His  character,  a  type  of  that  of  Boman  governors  as  a  rule,  is  given 
pithily  by  Velleius,  Pat.,  ii.  117 :  **  Syriam  divitem  pauper  ingressus 
pauperem  reUquit,"  which  may  be  translated :  **  He  had  nothing  when 
he  came  to  rich  Syria ;  Syria  had  nothing  when  he  left  it  rich." 

d  Crassus  fifty  years  before  (b.c.  54)  had  plundered  them  of  £1,250,000. 

•  **  A  Tropaikon,  or  Boman  Victoriatus,  so  called  from  the  image  of 
the  Goddess  of  Victory  on  it—ot  the  value  of  half  a  denarius,  the 
*  penny'  of  the  New  Testament.  Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7 ;  ix.  10,  13."  The 
denarius  may  be  taken  as  having  been  equal  to  about  8^e2. — Diet,  of 
Antiq.,  Art.  Denarius. 

'  The  Boman  procurators  were  lieutenant-governors  of  divisions  of 
Boman  provinces,  under  the  governors-general  of  each  province.  They 
were  generally  Boman  knights,  and  were  especially  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  of  their  governments,  and  with  any  legal 
matters  connected  with  it.  Occasionally,  in  smaller  provinces,  or  in 
districts  belonging  to  a  larger  province,  they  took  the  place  of  the 
governor-general,  and  in  that  case  had,  in  part,  the  conomand  of  the 
troops,  and  were  the  judges  even  in  criminal  matters,  but  always  in 
subordination  to  the  governor-general  of  the  province.  This  was  the 
position  of  the  procurators  in  Judea  and  Samaria  after  the  incorporation 
of  these  as  one  district  with  the  province  of  Syria,  on  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus. — Winer,  Jl,  W.  B.,  Art.  Procuratoren, 

8  The  system  of  the  Boman  exchequer,  by  which  not  only  the  indirect 
taxation,  but  the  revenue  from  the  imperial  domains,  was  raised  by 
middlemen,  secured  the  most  excessive  advantages  to  Boman  capitalists, 
at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers.  The  direct  imposts  consisted  either  in 
fixed  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  from  the  community — which  precluded 
the  intervention  of  the  capitalists,  or,  as  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  in  a 
tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  collection  of  which,  in  each  separate 
district,  was  farmed  out,  most  frequently  by  the  rich  provincials,  and 
often  by  the  communities  themselves,  to  keep  away  the  dreaded  middle- 
men. When  the  province  of  Asia  came  into  Boman  hands,  the  Senate 
had  decreed  that  the  former  plan,  in  the  main,  should  be  introduced, 
but  Cains  Gracchus  (b.c.  123)  got  this  rejected  by  a  popular  vote,  and 
not  only  loaded  the  province,  which,  till  then,  had  had  scarcely  any 
taxation,  with  the  most  excessive  indirect  and  direct  imposts,  especially 
the  tithe  of  the  soil,  but  caused  these  burdens  to  be  farmed  for  the  whole 
of  it,  and  that  in  Bome ;  a  plan  which  not  only  shut  out  aU  participation 
in  the  profits  by  the  provincials,  but  called  into  existence  a  colossal  asso- 
ciation of  capitalists,  to  purchase  the  tithes,  the  house  tax,  and  the 
customs. 
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In  addition  to  these  imperial  burdens,  the  local  charges  on  the  com- 
munity (in  the  provinces)  must  have  been  heavy.  The  costs  of  govern- 
ment, the  maintenance  of  the  public  buildings,  and  all  civil  expenses 
generally,  were  borne  by  the  municipal  budgets,  the  Boman^  only  under- 
taking to  pay  military  expenses.  But  even  of  these  a  good  part  was 
thrown  on  the  commuuities.  They  had  to  build  and  maintain  the 
mihtaiy  roads  outside  Italy,  and  the  fleets  in  all  other  seas  but  Italian. 
They  had  even  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  army,  in  great  measure,  for 
the  cost  of  the  levies  made  in  each  province  was  raised  from  the  province 
itself,  and  it  was  even  required  to  pay  its  troops  when  they  were  sent  off 
to  other  provinces. 

Besides  all  this,  the  great  chapter  of  wrongs  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  by 
which  Boman  officials  and  farmers  of  the  taxes  increased  the  burdens  of 
the  provinces  in  endless  ways.  Every  gift  accepted  by  a  governor  was, 
in  effect,  an  extortion,  and  even  the  right  to  sell  might  be  claimed  by 
him.  His  official  position,  moreover,  offered  him  abundant  opportunity 
for  doing  injustice  if  he  wished.  The  quartering  of  troops ;  free  quarters 
for  officials,  and  for  a  swarm  of  adjutants  of  senatorial  or  knightly  rank, 
of  scribes,  servants  of  the  courts  of  law,  heralds,  physicians,  and  priests ; 
the  right  of  state  messengers  to  free  conveyance ;  the  accepting  and  the 
transport  of  all  natural  productions  due  as  taxes,  and,  above  all,  forced 
sales  and  requisitions,  gave  all  officials  the  opportunity  of  carrying  back 
princely  fortunes  from  the  provinces,  and  the  plunder  became  even  more 
and  more  general,  as  it  grew  dearer  that  the  State  would  not  interfere 
with  it,  and  that  the  tribunals  were  only  dangerous  to  honourable  men. 
— Mommseri's  Rdmiache  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  113,  392. 

*>  Tacitus  (Annal.^  iv.  6)  says  this  was  the  case  in  the  year  17.  Jesus 
would  then  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


CaAPTEB  XIX. 


»  It  is  often  said,  that  the  Zealots  were  the  same  party  as  ultimately 
became  known  in  the  last  days  of  Judaism  by  the  name  of  "  Sicarii  "  or 
"  dagger-men,"  and  were  deservedly  infamous.  But  Pressel,  in  the  Art. 
Zelotesj  in  Herzog,  shows  that  the  Sicarii  were  mere  hireling  ruffians, 
who  had  already  been  in  the  pay  of  Gessius  Florus,  the  Boman  pro- 
curator. 

*>  Quirinius  was  the  imperial  Legate  in  Syria,  and  the  governor-general 
of  the  province  from  a.d.  6-11.  It  is  worth  adding  the  following,  from 
Cicero,  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  of  the  rapacity  and  lawlessness 
of  the  highest  Boman  functionaries  in  the  East. 

**  Gabinius  (Proconsul  or  Governor-General  of  Syria,  b.o.  57-66)  ex- 
torted, daily,  an  incalculable  weight  of  gold  from  the  well-stocked  and 
rich  treasures  of  Syria,  and  made  war  on  the  peaceful,  that  he  might 
cast  their  ancient  and  hitherto  untouched  riches  into  the  bottomless 
gulf  of  his  own  lusts." — Pro  CeatiOj  c.  43. 

**  In  Syria  his  one  employment  was  to  make  corrupt  agreements  with 
tyrants,  interested  decisions,  robberies,  pillagiugs,  and  massacres.'* — De 
Frovinciis  Coruularibus,  c.  4. 

For  notice  of  Gabinius,  see  page  276. 
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CHAPTEB  XX. 

*  A  reed,  an  anchor,  a  ship,  or  a  representation  of  the  rock  from  which 
the  hot  spring  flowed,  were  the  varying  symbols  of  the  city  on  its  coins. 

^  The  estimates  of  the  size  of  Galilee  yary.  Eeim  puts  it  at  2,000 
sqnare  miles,  which  is  preposterously  high.  Mr.  Fhillott  calculates  it  at 
930  square  miles.  I  have  followed  Menkens  map.  The  boundary  line 
of  the  province,  which  is  minutely  stated  by  Josephus,  has  not  as  yet 
been  traced,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  towns  named  by 
him. 

The  nearest  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  by  Samaria,  was  three 
days'  journey.  —  Jot,  Vita,  p.  62.  Scythopolis,  at  the  south  end  of 
Galilee,  was  600  stadia  (seventy-five  miles)  from  Jerusalem.  Tiberias 
and  Nazareth  were  each  fifteen  miles  from  Scythopolis.  Capernaum 
was  between  five  and  eight  miles  from  Tiberias.  Tiberias  was  about 
ninety  miles  from  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

•  D^IJPI  !?^?}  (Isa.  viii.  23  Heb.),  from  >^5,  "to  turn  in  a  circle.*'  Lit. 
— **The  circle,  or  region  of  the  nations."  In  Isaiah — Galilee  of  the 
nations  (i.e.  heathen). 

b  «*  City  of  the  Scythians,"  apparently  thus  called  from  the  settlement 
in  the  ancient  Bethshean  of  some  of  the  Scythians,  who  invaded  Pales- 
tine on  their  way  to  Egypt,  shortly  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.— J2att7K7won*«  Herodotus^  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

«  Sepphoris  kept  up  a  busy  intercourse  with  Ptolemais,  and  in  the  last 
war  sided,  from  the  first,  with  the  Bomans,  against  the  Jews.— Jo*. 
Vita,  65. 

*  The  narrow  spirit  of  the  Rabbis  is  well  shown  in  their  way  of  speak- 
ing of  Perea.  "  The  Land  of  Israel,"  they  say,  "  is  holier  than  all  lands, 
because  the  holy  sheaves,  the  first-fruits  and  the  shewbread  are  taken 
from  it.  Canaan  is  holier  than  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
for  Canaan  is  chosen  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Shechina,  but  Perea  is  not 
BO." — Bemidbar,  r.  7,  p.  188,  quoted  by  Sepp,  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
Perea  means  the  land  on  the  other  side,  ij  jrepoUa  (xti/)?;)— Sans.  ParM^ 
"  the  farther  bank  "  (of  a  river). 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


*  Josephus  informs  us  that  Pompey  used  battering  rams  in  his  siege 
of  the  Temple. 

b  Pompey  insisted  on  entering  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  his  officers.-- 
Bell  cTud.,  i.  7.  6.    Ant,  xiv.  4.  4.     Tacit.  Hist.,  v.  9.    Livii  Epit.,  o.  ii. 

«  Slaves  were  regularly  branded.  Cicero  uses  the  word  Stigmatias  of 
the  mark  of  the  owner  branded  on  a  slave.— Cic.  Ojf.,  ii.  7,  25. 
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*  Pompey  was  murdered  ignominiously  by  an  Egyptian  centurion,  who 
stabbed  him  in  the  back  as  he  was  landing.  His  head  was  then  cut  off, 
and  his  naked  body  left  unburied  on  the  sand.  His  freedman,  Philip, 
alone  remained  by  it,  and  gathered  enough  drift  wood  on  the  shore  to 
make  a  funeral  pyre  and  burn  it,  according  to  the  Boman  custom. — 
Plutarcht  Pompey  ^  iv.  150. 

•  Beferences  to  the  Messiah,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Maccabasan 
times,  are  found  by  Hilgenfeld  in  Ps.  Ixzxiy.  9  ;  Ixxxix.  39  ;  but  the  date 
of  these  Psalms  is  too  much  disputed  to  argue  from  any  expressions  they 
contain. 

<  Psalm  cv.  15,  is  in  the  Hebrew,  Touch  not  my  Messiahs  (Christs, 
or  Anointed  ones)  ^n^K^J  ^P|J5"78» — so  1  Chron.  xvi.  22. 

The  Jewish  kings,  also,  are  constantly  spoken  of  as  God's  "  Messiahs." 
The  name  is,  "  the  anointed  of  Jehovah ;  '*  or,  in  the  Greek  version, 
"  The  Christ  of  the  Lord."  6  xptirr^j  Kvplov—1  Sam.  ii.  10,  36  ;  xii. 
3,  6 ;  xvi.  6  ;  xxiv.  7, 11 ;  xxvi.  9,  11,  23.  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16  ;  xix.  22 ; 
xxiii.  1.  Ps.  xviii.  51 ;  xx.  7 ;  xxviii.  8.  In  Isaiah  xlv.  1,  the  name  is 
used  of  Gyrus,  King  of  Persia. 

9  They  based  its  application  to  him  on  passages  like  Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Dan. 
X.  26.  Buxtorf  (s.  v.  0*^^^)  gives  a  list  of  seventy-one  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  made  to  allude  to  the  Messiah  by  the  Jewish 
Commentators.  I  copy  a  few  as  a  specimen  of  Babbim'cal  interpretation. 
Gen.  XXXV.  21 — "And  spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar,'* 
(Migdal-Eder,  the  tower  of  the  Shepherds,  that  is,  Bethlehem,  see  p. 
116).  "  This  is  the  place,"  says  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  a  contem- 
porary of  Christ,  **  from  which  the  King  Messias  shall  be  revealed  in  the 
end  of  days."  Gen.  iii.  15  and  xlix.  10,  are  also  applied  to  the  Messiah. 
On  Exod.  xii.  42,  the  Jems.  Targum  says,  **  Moses  came  out  of  Egypt ; 
the  Messiah  will  come  out  of  Bomb." — The  Babbis,  in  fact,  believed  that 
there  would  be  two  Messiahs,  for  only  thus  could  they  explain  the  oppo- 
site allusions  of  suffering  and  triumph  as  marking  the  Messiah,  which 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  One  Messiah  was  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph, 
or  Ephraim,  and  was  to  fight  for  Israel,  and  ultimately  to  die.  To  birn 
they  referred  all  the  passages  in  which  the  humiliation  of  the  Messiah  is 
spoken  of.  The  other  was  to  be  the  son  of  David,  who  would  reign  for 
ever.    Buxtorf  quotes  many  passages  showing  this. 

^  The  approximate  age  of  the  principal  Apocryphal  Books  may  be  set 
down  as  follows : — 

Wisdom  of  Sirach.    Alexandrian,  about  b.c.  132.    Fritzsche. 

Baruch.    About  B.C.  150.    Ginsburg. 

Wisdom    of    Solomon.       Of  Alexandrian  origin,  b.c.  145-116. 

Fritzsche. 
Judith.     Hilgenfeld,  b.c.   147-145.     Ewald,  b.c.   130.    Movers, 

B.c.  105. 
Esther,  Sapplement  to  Judith.      Traditions  dating  back  to  the 

Captivity.    Ginsburg. 
The  Book  of  Enoch.    About  B.C.  110.    Hilgenfeld,  Dillmann. 
The  Book  of  Jubilees.    From  b.c.  110  to  b.c.  64,  and  partly  even 

during  the  reign  of  Herod.    Eostlin. 
The  Jewish  Sibylline  Books.    About  b.c.  140.    HUgenfeld. 
First  Book  of  Esdras.    At  least,  b.o.  100.     Ginsburg. 
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Tobit.    End  of  Persian  Period,  abont  b.o.  350.    Ewald,  Fritzsche. 
Translated  into  Greek  about  B.C.  100.  „  „ 

1  Maccabees.    Abont  B.C.  90.    Fritzsche. 

The  Psalms  of  Solomon.    About  b.c.  40.     Hilgenfeld. 

2nd  Esdras.    b.o.  50. — Ginsbnrg.     b.o.  28-25.— Hilgenfeld. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.  The  History  of  Susanna, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  are  of  un- 
certain age,  but  date  b.o. 

The  Assumption  of  Moses.    About  a.d.  40.    Hilgenfeld. 

2  Maccabees.  Before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70. 
Fritzsche. 

1  The  chapters  from  which  some  of  these  quotations  are  taken,  mfij 
be  later  than  earlier  portions  of  the  book,  but  this  would  not  affect  the 
generation  of  Christ's  day. 

^  The  friends  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  The  **  pious  '*  or  "  Zealots  " 
supported  the  Maccabees  while  they  fought  for  religion,  but  when  they 
set  up  an  earthly  monarchy,  with  Uiemselyes  at  its  head,  instead  of  the 
theocracy,  they  turned  against  them. 

^  The  usurpation  of  the  title  of  king  by  Aristobulus  I.  and  the  follow- 
ing Maccabaean  kings. — Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Palaestinay  p.  68. 
Hilgenfeld,  Messias  Judceorum,  p.  31. 

™  The  warlike  kings,  Jannteus,  Alexander,  and  Aristobulus  11. 

»  Antipater,  the  Edomite,  father  of  Herod. 

o  Aristobulus  II.  was  poisoned,  by  Pompey's  orders,  B.C.  48 ;  and  his 
son,  Alexander,  was  put  to  death  the  same  year. — Bell.  Jud,,  i.  9. 1,  2. 
A7it,,  xiy.  7.  4. 

p  Pompey,  b.c.  66,  after  him  Gabinius,  B.C.  57,  and  after  him,  Crassus, 
B.C.  52. 

4  Pompey  sent  ofiF  great  numbers  of  Jews  as  captives  (slaves)  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  empire,  including  Bome. 

'  King  Aristobulus,  his  son  Antigonus,  his  two  daughters,  and  his 
son-in-law  Absalom,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Pompey,  b.c.  61.  Ant., 
xiv.  4.  5.  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus  were  again  taken  prisoners  by 
Gabinius,  B.C.  56,  and  again  sent  to  Bome.  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  7.  6.  Ant,, 
xiv.  6.  1. 

"  Part  of  the  army  of  Hjrrcanus  was  incorporated  with  the  Boman 
army.  Gabinius  took  3,000  Jews  for  soldiers, — BelL  Jud.,  i.  8.  3.  Ant., 
xiv.  5.  2.  Cassius,  when  he  took  Tarichtea,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  sold 
30,000  Jews  as  sl&yeB,—Bell.  Jud.,  i.  8.  9.    Ant.,  xiv.  7.  3. 

*  Xpiorbs  K^pios.  See  Luke  ii.  11.  Comp.  Isaiah  xiv.  1 ;  tQ  x/>wn'V  Mow 
Ki/pv — to  my  Christ,  Cyrus.     Christ  being  lit.  "  anointed  one." 

Comp.  idso,  4  Esdras  vii.  28 ;  6  vUsfAov  6  xpt(rrbs,  "  My  son,  the  Christ." 
zii.  32. 

>    «  I  have  given  the  Greek  of  these  Psalms  as  literally  as  possible,  with- 
'out  sacrificing  the  sense. 

X  Dillmann  and  Frankel  believe  the  Book  of  Jubilees  to  have  been 
written  in  the  century  before  Christ.  Ewald  thinks  it  was  written  about 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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y  Given  in  the  Talmnd,  from  the  report  of  Abba  Sanl  Ben  Batnit,  who 
was  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Agrippa  I.,  or  shortly  after,  and  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  Abba  Joseph,  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  reigned 
A.D.  37-44,  that  is,  almost  immediately  after  the  cmcifixion. — Qeiger, 
Ursehrift,  p.  118. 

>  Sons  of  Eli,  is  a  name  given  to  the  priests  on  account  of  their 
wickedness. — 1  Sam.  ii.  22  £f. 

•»  The  worthless  son  of  Eli. 

bb  Three  hundred  is  a  Babbinical  expression  for  an  indefinite  number. 
It  is  not,  however,  said  for  what  time  this  supply  was  intended. 


CHAPTEB  XXm. 


*  The  question,  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  had  other  children  than 
Jesus,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  As  early  as  the  second 
century,  it  was  suggested,  from  a  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
Christ's  birth  and  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  that  the  "  brethren 
and  sisters  '*  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  were  either  the  children  of  Joseph 
from  an  earlier  marriage,  or  the  family  of  Mary's  elder  sister,  and  thus, 
only  cousins  of  our  Lord.  Hegesippus  (about  160),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria  (200),  Jerome  and  Augustine  (400),  advocated  the  opinion  that 
they  were  cousins,  while  Origen  (230)  and  many  after  him,  in  both  the 
East  and  West,  maintained  the  view  that  they  were  Joseph's  children  by 
an  earlier  marriage. 

The  idea  that  l^ey  were  half-brothers  of  Jesus  is  thought  to  be  justified 
by  their  hostility  to  Him,  but  this  is  a  very  weak  argument.  In  support 
of  the  opinion  that  they  were  cousins,  it  is  urged  that  the  same  names 
occur  in  other  connections.  Thus  there  are  a  James  and  a  Joses,  sons 
of  another  Mary,  the  supposed  sister  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  her  husband 
Clopas  or  AlphsBus,  the  reputed  brother  of  Joseph.  Further,  this  James, 
the  son  of  Alphseus,  it  is  said,  appears  in  the  number  of  the  Apostles, 
and  with  him  a  Jude.  It  is  held  that  Joseph,  after  the  early  death  of 
his  brother  Clopas,  took  the  widow  and  the  children  into  his  own  house, 
and  thus  the  latter  came  to  be  so  identified  with  Joseph's  household 
that,  though  cousins,  they  were  always  regarded  as  brothers. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  replied,  that  the  second  Mary  is  indeed  said  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  a  James  and  Joses,  but  never  of  a  Simon  or 
Jude.  Moreover,  it  is  held  that  the  true  reading  of  John  xix.  25  should 
be,  "  There  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  His  mother,  and  His  mother's 
sister  ; — Maria,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  This  is  the 
reading  of  Tischendorf,  Davidson,  Eeim,  Hausrath,  and  others,  and  it 
makes  four  women,  not  three,  present  at  the  crucifixion.  The  relation 
of  Clopas  to  Joseph,  moreover,  rests  on  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Hege- 
sippus, in  the  second  century.  Further,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  in 
the  Gospels  to  a  former  marriage  of  Joseph,  and  no  hint  of  the  child- 
lessness of  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  They  rather  assume  that  she 
had  a  family,  since  Jesus  is  twice  spoken  of  as  her  **  first-born  "  (Luke  ii. 
7 ;  Matt.  i.  28).  Then,  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Himself,  He  is  represented 
without  any  limitation,  as  the  brother  of  those  mentioned.  The  names  of 
His  brothers,  and  the  fact  of  His  having  sisters,  are  giv^i  by  His  fellow- 
25 
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townsmen  of  Nazareth,  without  a  hint  at  their  being  only  cousins,  or 
half-blood  to  Him.  In  other  places  where  "  brethren  "  are  mentioned, 
at  times  in  connection  with  Mary  herself  (Matt.  xii.  46),  the  current  use 
of  the  word  precludes  the  idea  of  any  other  than  the  full  relationship. 
The  substitution  of  cousins  for  brothers  throughout,  is,  indeed,  wholly 
arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language. 

^  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  original.  Maiy,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord,  is  called  Ma/)id;i— (Maiiam) ;  her  sister,  Ma/>^a^  (Maria).  8ee 
Sckmidii  Concord. 

0  The  name  is,  correctly,  not  Cleophas,  but  Glopas  (EXwiraf).  See 
John  xix.  25.    AlphaBus,  or  Alpheus  (*AX0a?of),  and  Glopas  are  different 

ways  of  pronouncing  in  Greek  the  Hebrew  name  ^^7?  (Ohal'phai). 
Matthew  and  Mark  give  it  without  the  aspirate  'AX^aioi,  as  the  Sept. 
writes  *Ayya?of,  for  ^JH  (Haggai),  Hag.  i.,  while  John  exchanges  the  n  for 
the  Greek  E  as  ^xurix  ^Phasek)  is  used  in  the  Sept.  (2  Chron.  xxz.  1)  for 
n09  (Fesach).  This  is  Bobinson*s  view,  but  Mangold  {Bibel  Lexicon, 
Art.  Judas)  denies  the  identity  of  the  two  persons,  maintaining  that  the 
Hebrew  name,  at  the  most,  could  only  be  Ghlopas  in  Greek,  yet  Hausrath 
supports  Bobinson. — Bibel  Lex,,  Art.  Alpham, 

^  This  is  Eeim*8  view.  Hausrath,  Delitzsch,  and  Schenkel,  think 
James  the  Just  was  the  son  of  CIophas-Alphieus. 

•  The  child  was  the  son  of  Virgil*s  patron,  G.  Asinius  PoUio,  and  was 
the  youthful  companion  of  Herod's  ill-fated  sons,  Alexander  and  Ariato- 
bulus. 

<  It  was  said  to  have  bellows  of  elephant  hide,  and  pipes  producing  a 
hundred  tones. 

K  The  word  righteous  receives  an  illustration  of  its  meaning  among 
the  Jews,  from  the  name  by  which  the  Zealots  of  the  Law  were  known, 
from  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus.  pM'i  (Tsaddouk)  or  'fpM'i  (Tsad- 
douki) — Sadducees — was  the  name  given  to  the  party  who  prided  them- 
sdves  on  strict  legality.  It  came  from  p^'Hy  (Tsaddik),  **  just,  righteous," 
applied  both  to  God  and  men. — Isa.  xlv.  21 ;  Frov.  xxix.  7.  Yet, 
besides  legid  exactness,  it,  in  other  cases,  implied  moral  worth. 

^  In  Luke  i.  16,  it  is  said  that  John  will  drink,  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink  {olyw  xcd  fflxepa),  ^Ucpa  (sikera),  Heb.  'y^^.  Sikera  HebrsBO  ser- 
mone  omnis  potio,  quad  inebriare  potest,  sive  ilia,  quad  fmmento  oon- 
ficitur  sive  pomorum  succo,  aut  cum  favi  decoquuntur  in  dulcem  et 
barbaram  potionem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  exprimuntur  in  liquorem, 
coctisque  frugibus  aqua  pinguior  coloratur. — Sieron.  Ep.  ad  Nepotian., 
vol.  i.  p.  266,  ed.  Ver.  (Sikera  in  Hebrew  is  every  kind  of  drink  which 
can  intoxicate,  whether  that  which  is  made  from  grain,  or  from  the  juice 
of  fruit,  or  from  honey  prepared  as  a  sweet  and  rude  beverage,  or 
from  the  juice  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm,  and  thickened  and 
coloured  by  fruit  syrup.)  It  thus  included  all  fermented  liquors,  whether 
prepared  from  grain,  fruit,  dates,  honey,  or  the  like.  Pliny  says,  that 
Palestine  was  especially  noted  for  palm  yrine.—N.  H.,  xiv.  19. 

^  Authorities  for  this  description  of  the  Nazarite  vow : — ^Dillmann,  Art. 
UcLsircter,  Bibel  Lexicon,  Oehler,  Art.  Noiiraert  Herzog*s  Real  Ency, 
Ewald,  4lUrthUni^,  pp.  1].3^4.18.    Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Paleitine^ 
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passim.    Jost,  Judenthum^  passim.    Arts.  Natiraer^  Wein^  etc.,  in  Winer* a 
Real  Wdrterbuch, 

k  Lipsius  (Art.  Essaer^  Bibel  Lexicon)  gives  as  the  origin  of  the  name, 
the  Aram,  hasa  and  hasan,  "  to  be  pious,"  and  thinks  it  meant  "  the 
pious";  also  the  apparently  related  name  Hasidim,  the  pious— of  the 
MaccabsBan  time.  Derenbourg  thinks  an  attempt  at  settling  the  point, 
hopeless. 

1  There  was  a  gate  of  the  Essenes  at  Jerusalem. 

»  Philo  quod  omn.  pr.  lib.,  S76.— Bell,  Jud.,  vi.  8.  9 ;  ii.  8.  6. 

»  The  Tigris,  ^j^'IPI  means,  "  the  swift  stream."  The  Zend^  Teger, 
PefUv^  Tegera,  from  which  our  Tigris  has  come,  itself,  means  **  The 
Swift."    Tigris,  in  Median^  means  "  an  arrow." 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 


*  In  the  Talmud  a  certain  Nathan  Dezu  Zilha  is  mentioned,  who  wore 
a  dress  of  camels'  hair  as  a  penitent,  that  the  suffering  it  caused  might 
be  accepted  for  his  pardon. — B,  Shahbatk,  f.  56.  2. 

The  sackcloth  of  Jewish  mourners  and  penitents,  and  the  hair-cloth 
shirt  of  later  ages,  had  the  same  idea  of  penitential  self -infliction.  **  The 
hair  of  the  camel,  especially  the  coarser  woollen  tufts,  about  the  hump 
and  back,  is  in  some  places  torn  off,  but  more  generally,  as  I  have  ob- 
served,  closely  shorn  once  a  year,  and  used  for  weaving  into  a  close  thick 
fabric  by  the  Arab  women.  It  is  of  this  material  that  the  *  black  tents 
of  Eedar'  are  generally  constructed,  as  it  is  much  thicker  and  stouter 
than  woollen  stuff.  It  is  very  harsh  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  thus 
his  dress  was  in  accordance  with  the  austerity  of  the  rest  of  the  Baptist's 
mode  of  life."— Jmtram'*  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  66. 

^  It  is  a  touching  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  popular  beliefs  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Samaritans  surviving  at  Nabliis — the  last  of  the  race — 
still  cling  to  the  fond  Messianic  dreams  of  the  days  of  Christ.  Tbey 
call  the  Messiah  inp  (ta^b),  **  He  who  restores  the  penitent ;"  that  is, 
who  leads  men  back  to  God.  He  will  appear  in  the  6,000th  year  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  is  close  at  hand.  Hence,  He  is  already  on 
earth,  but  without  knowing  His  dignity.  In  the  year  1853,  when  the 
whole  community  numbered  only  122  souls,  they  expected  a  great  poli- 
tical  revolution,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  kings  of  the  earth  were, 
in  1863,  to  cause  the  wisest  of  all  nations  to  assemble  at  an  appointed 
place,  to  search  out  the  true  faith,  by  mutual  consultation.  One  would 
be  sent  thither  from  the  Israelites — ^that  is,  from  the  Samaritans,  also, 
and  this  one  would  be  the  Messiah.  .  He  would  gain  the  victory  in  this 
friendly  discussion,  lead  the  assembly  to  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they 
would  find,  under  the  twelve  stones  *  on  the  hill-top,  the  ten  command- 
ments, or  the  whole  Law,  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel, f  which  is  also, 
as  they  think,  on  Gerizim,  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  the  pot 

*  The  twelve  stones  taken  by  Joshua  from  the  Jordan.— Joshua  iv.  3. 

t  The  stone  which  Jacob  used  for  a  pillow.  Another  legend  says,  that  the  stoxie 
li  that  in  the  Ooronation  Chair,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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of  manna,  so  long  hidden.  AU  would  then  belieye  in  the  Law,  and  in 
the  Messiah  as  their  king,  and  acknowledge  Him  as  ruler  of  the  whole 
earth.  He  will  convert  idl  men  and  make  them  eqnal,  and  will  live  110 
years  on  earth,  but  will  then  die  and  be  bnried  on  Gerizim,  for  his  se- 
pulchre can  be  nowhere  but  on  the  top  of  this  pure,  holy  hill,  which  is 
fifteen  cubits  higher  than  Ebal,  the  next  highest  mountain  on  earth. 
Gerizim  was  the  Ararat  of  Genesis,  which  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
flood,  and,  therefore,  has  never  been  defiled  by  a  dead  body.  After  this, 
the  earth  will  last  some  hundreds  of  years  longer,  till  the  seventh  thou- 
sand year  be  complete,  and  then  will  come  tiie  last  judgment. — Peter- 
ffianjij  Art.  Samaria,  in  Herzog,  vol.  xiii.  p.  373. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


•  IT)* 5  135— ^kkar-hayardan — ^  Teplx(»>pos  rod  *lopdayou  (Matt,  iii 
5)  is  properly  the  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  from  Tiberias  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  tract  near  Jericho  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  all  the 
rest,  that  it  often  takes  the  name.  The  expression  points,  however,  to 
John's  ministry  being  carried  on  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

>>  Lord  Nugent's  description  of  the  Jordan  is  striking.  **  The  whole 
expanse  of  the  great  flat  (the  Jordan  plain  beside  Jericho),  uncultivated 
and  dreary  as  it  is,  is  everywhere  broken  into  patches  of  green  and  flow- 
ering shrubs — the  tamarisk,  dwarf  oak,  myrtle,  oleander,  wild  bramble- 
rose,  etc.  At  the  end  of  some  seven  miles  from  the  site  of  Jericho  are 
the  thickets  of  Jordan,  such  as  line  it,  I  believe,  along  the  whole  of  its 
course  hither  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Jackals  and  gazelles  are  the  only 
wild  animals  now  inhabiting  these  coverts,  save  a  few  wolves,  which  are 
rarely  seen  but  when  foroeil  out  upon  the  plain  by  the  swelling  of  the 
waters  from  the  mountain  torrents,  after  the  autumnal  rains.  The 
stream,  when  we  saw  it,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  ran  strong,  and  at 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  its  steep  banks ;  the  water,  of  a  deep 
yellow  hue  (from  the  limestone),  but  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Its 
general  breadth  is  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  yards ;  perhaps  a  little 
wider :  and  in  most  parts  it  is  too  deep,  within  a  few  feet  out  (when  thus 
high),  to  allow  any  one  but  swimmers  to  trust  themselves  out  of  arm's 
reach  of  the  brink,  and  of  its  drooping  branches  and  tall  reeds.  The 
pilgrims  who  come  thither  in  crowds  at  Easter  bathe  in  this  way.  Some 
of  us  tried  to  make  way  against  the  current,  but  were  carried  several 
yards  down  before  reaching  even  the  full  strength  of  it.  The  windings 
of  the  river  are  of  great  beauty.*' — Vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

John's  Baptism  must  have  begun  in  summer,  or  at  least  not  in  the 
winter  months  or  in  the  early  spring.  The  waters  are  then  so  cold,  as 
they  flow  from  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  that  even  Arabs  will  not  bathe. 
See  authorities  quoted  by  Sepp,  Das  Heilige  Land,  vol.  i.  p.  778,  etc. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  fitting,  then,  as  Sepp  remarks,  to  have  spoken  of 
giving  away  an  extra  co^t,  though  the  self-denial  of  doing  so  in  winter 
would,  of  course,  be  so  much  the  greater.  Even  at  Easter,  no  one  but  a 
foreigner  thinks  of  bathing,  and  pilgrims  are  carried  away  every  year  by 
the  rush  of  the  yellow  waters.  The  air  and  soU  are,  however,  much 
warmer  than  the  river,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  inter^opical 
plants  like  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  sugar  cane»  flourish  in  the  Ghor. 
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0  Haircloth  {^,  sak)  was  the  garment  of  asoetics  and  prophets. 
Isaiah  wore  it  (xx.  2),  and  Zechariah  speaks  of  it  as  the  usual  dress  of 
prophets  (xiii.  4), 

*  "M-erapoiUf  "  to  perceive  afterwards,"  "  to  have  another  view." 
Hence,  to  change  one's  mind,  or  purpose. — Xen,  Cyr,  i.  1.  3. 

«  This  is  clear  from  the  presence  of  publicans  and  soldiers,  and  from 
the  characteristics  of  aU  such  great  excitements. 

'  The  Semicha,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  was  introduced  by  the  Babbis, 
about  B.C.  80. 

8  "John  the  Baptist,"  Irving^s  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  41.  Irving's 
Lectures  on  the  Baptist  are,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  language  as 
specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

^  The  threshing-floors  were  arranged  all  round  the  town.  The  most 
common  mode  of  threshing  is  with  a  heavy  wooden  slab,  into  the  under 
side  of  which  pieces  of  stone  are  often  introduced,  to  serve  as  teeth.  The 
slab  is  drawn  round  and  round  the  threshing-floor,  by  oxen  or  horses,  over 
the  grain  and  straw,  the  driver  standing  on  it  to  press  it  down,  till  the 
grain  is  shelled  out,  and  the  very  straw  cut  into  chaff.  The  farmer  then 
comes  with  a  broad  shovel,  and  throws  up  the  whole  into  the  air,  against 
the  wind,  so  that  the  chaff  is  carried  away,  while  the  grain  ultimately 
remains,  clean,  behind. — Land  and  Book,  p.  538.  Furrer's  Wanderungen, 
p.  249. 

1  Two  words  for  repentance  are  used  by  John— Merai^o^o),  as  above, 
**  to  perceive  afterwards,"  to  have  an  after  view— hence,  •*  to  change  one's 
mind  ; "  and  Mera/xAo/iat,  "  to  change  or  transfer  one's  care ; "  hence, 
*'to  change  one's  mind  or  purpose." 

k  jniSI  (A.ddn).  The  word  "Messenger,"  TJ^Vl^  (Malach),  one  sent— 
an  angel  or  a  prophet — is  the  same  in  both  places  in  the  verses.  It  is 
used  in  chap.  ii.  7  of  a  priest,  as  the  messenger  and  teacher  sent  by  God, 
and  in  Isaiah  xlii.  19  of  Israel,  as  the  Messenger  of  God  to  the  nations, 
and  their  teacher. 

1  See  Matt.  xxvi.  23 ;  Mark  vii.  4 ;  Heb.  ix.  10.  The  mode  of  John's 
baptism  has  been  and  still  is  much  discussed,  but  the  practice  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  the  very  meaning  of  the  word,  leave  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  questioning  that  the  original  form  of  baptism  was  complete 
immersion  in  the  deep  baptismal  waters.  The  Western  Church,  doubt- 
less in  deference  to  the  requirements  of  colder  climates,  the  change  of 
manners,  and  the  convenience  of  custom,  has  changed  the  mode  to 
sprinkling.  In  a  spiritual  system  like  Christianity,  the  essence  of  the 
symbol  has  seemed  more  important  than  the  outward  form,  where  that 
appeared  only  to  have  sprung  from  local  circumstances. — Stanley's 
Eastern  Church,  p.  34. 

^  Dean  Stanley  makes  a  curious  remark  in  his  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury — I  quote  from  memory — as  to  the  change  in  English  manners 
in  the  last  five  centuries.  After  a  Are  which  destroyed  the  choir  (1174), 
the  people  thronged  the  cathedral,  and  beat  their  bodies  against  the 
pillars  with  loud  weeping  and  wailing.  The  self-control  of  the  present 
day  is  thus  only  an  attainment  of  later  civilization.  At  a  certain  stage, 
all  nations,  like  children,  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  concealing  their 
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emotions,  whether  painfal  or  the  reverse.  The  word  i^ofjioXoyovfievoi, 
used  by  the  Evangelists,  with  the  ix  intensive,  seems  to  point  to  this 
characteristic. 

B  Matthew  only  nses  the  expression,  "Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  from 
Dan.  vii.  13, 14.    The  other  Gospels  speak  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


•  Caspari  qnotes  a  passage  from  the  Talmud  to  show  that  John  mnst 
always  have  baptized  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  lower  parts 
were  "  unclean  **  from  their  waters  being  **  mixed." — Geog,  Einleitung, 
p.  96. 

^  The  most  ancient  MSS.  read  Bethany  instead  of  Bethabara,  but  no 
site  of  that  name  is  now  known  on  the  Jordan.  Bethabara  was  intro- 
duced into  the  text  by  Origen.  The  spot  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of 
John's  second  ministrations  suits  the  circumstances,  and  thus  has  pro- 
bability in  its  favour,  since  there  are,  perhaps,  no  other  parts  on  the 
Jordan  which  do  so. 

e  Philip,  Peter,  and  Andrew  had  come  from  Bethsaida,  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  Nathanael  from  Cana  of  Galilee. — John  xxii.  1 ;  i.  44. 

^  ^non,  near  Salim,  is  said  in  the  Onomasticon  to  be  eight  miles 
south  of  Scjthopolis,  but  the  site  has  not  been  identified.  A  Salim  was, 
however,  found  by  Bobinson  close  to  Nablus,  on  its  east  side. 

«  The  name  **  Word  of  God,"  on  which  St.  John  dwells  in  his  first 
chapter,  was  one  by  which  the  Messiah  was  widely  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Baptist.  Thus,  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  in 
his  Targum,  interprets  Num.  xxiii.  21,  "  The  Lord  lus  G«d  is  with  him, 
and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them  ": — "  The  Word  of  Jehovah  is 
their  help,  and  the  trumpets  of  the  King  Messiah  are  heard  among 
them."  In  Gen.  xxvi.  3,  his  paraphrase  of  the  words  "  I  will  be  with 
thee  and  will  bless  thee,"  is  "My  Word  will  be  thy  help."  In  Gen. 
xxxix.  2,  the  words  "  God  was  with  Joseph,"  are  paraphrased  "  My  Word 
will  be  thy  help.'*  In  Exod.  iii.  8,  it  is  "  the  Word  of  God^  who  is  to  go 
down  to  save  Israel,"  and  so,  constantly.  It  was  the  Word  which  pro- 
tected Noah  in  the  ark.  It  was  the  Word  of  God  who  revealed  Himself 
to  Jacob  at  Bethel ;  who  shone  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  and  who, 
in  Isaiah  lix.  16  and  17,  is  sent  by  God  to  bring  salvation  to  all.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  abounds  in  such  interpreta- 
tions, and  even  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  dating  long  before  Christ,  "  the 
Word  "  is  frequently  used  of  the  expected  Messiah,  e.g.  chaps,  xiv.  21 ; 
XV.  1;  xci.  1,  etc.,  etc.  See  Langen,  Jiidenthum^  pp.  248-281.  Nork, 
RabbinUche  Quellenj  passim.  Lepsius,  in  Bibel  Lex,,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-99. 
Gfrorer,  vol.  i.  pp.  309  fE.    Schurer,  pp.  659  ff. 

'  Paraphrase  of  John  i.  31  in  Ewald's  Oeschichte^  vol.  v.  p.  230.  I 
have  adopted  Ewald's  fine  reflections  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

8  Hitzig  gives  this  as  the  meaning  of  Machaerus.  Sepp  calls  it  the 
"Black  Tower." 

^  This  description  of  Machaerus  is  taken  from  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud,y 
vii.  6 ;  i.  8.    Seetzen,  quoted  by  Bitter,  Geqg.  of  Palestine,  vol.  Iii.  p.  1  ^ 
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0.  y.  (Eng.  Trans.)    Tristram,  Land  of  Moah,  pp.  253-265.     Eeim,  Je$u 
von  NcLsara,  Yol.  L  pp.  578-681.    Haturath,  vol.  i.  pp.  829,  330. 

i  Her  father,  Aristobulus,  was  pat  to  death  by  his  father,  Herod, 
B.C.  7. 

^  The  sacredness  of  an  oath  to  Eastern  monarchs  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  same  story.  The  innocent  cause  of  the  tragedy  had  pleased 
Xerxes,  and  he  had  promised,  with  an  oath,  to  give  her  whatever  she 
asked.  Forthwith  she  foolishly  asked  a  splendid  doak  he  was  wearing, 
which  had  been  woven  for  him  by  his  wife.  Partly  from  liking  for  the 
cloak,  bat  more  for  terror  of  his  wife,  he  woald  not  consent  to  this,  bat, 
to  honoar  his  oath,  he  gave  her  a  city,  and  a  vast  snm  in  gold,  and  a 
military  force  which  she  alone  should  command.  Amestris,  thinking 
she  had  been  led  by  her  mother  to  ask  the  cloak,  determined  that  that 
unfortunate  lady  should  be  destroyed,  and  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  her  purpose. — Herod,,  ix.  108-112. 

1  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  the  Triumvir  and  Consul.  Bom  about 
B.C.  115,  was  slain  by  the  Parthians,  after  his  defeat  by  them,  b.c.  53. 

™  Hausrath  thinks  she  was  married  after  the  death  of  John.  Perhaps 
so.  No  one  can  speak  except  conjecturally  on  matters  respecting  which 
we  have  so  few  data. 


CHAPTER  XXVn, 


»  Milton  rightly  says,  **  tlie  pinnacle.**     The  arifde  is  used  by  both 
Matthew  and  Luke,  but  it  is  omitted  in  our  English  version. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

•  Martyred  between  a.d.  161-168. — Semisch,  in  Herzog,  Art.  Justin 
Mdrtyrer,  ielSijs,  ASo^os,  &TifAos.'-^U4t.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  xiv.  36,  85,  88. 

b  rijv  6ifnp  aUrxp^s. — Strom.,  ii.  440.     Pad.^  iii.  1,  8. 

«  Nee  humanas  honestatis  corpus  fuit,  nedum  coelestis  claritatis. — De 
car.  Chr.   Ne  aspectu  quidem  honestus. — Adv.  Jud.,  14. 

A  Bom  about  a.d.  186,  died  about  a.d.  254. 

*  rb  ffwfia  fjuKfibv  koI  di/o-eid^f  Koi  dyev^s  ^v» — Orig.  e«  CeU.,  vi.  75. 

^  IxOvs.  t  —  Zi;(rovj,  Jesus,  x—x/^tirrif,  Christos.  dv^Oeov  vlds,  Son  o 
God.    s »-  ffioT'fip,  the  Saviour. 

8  The  word  used  is  5(?rXo(f  (diplois).  It  was  the  large-sized  pallium  or 
blanket  which  was  worn  by  the  poor  and  by  philosophers,  over  the  tunic, 
or  close-fitting  inner  garment,  but  sometimes  alone.  It  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  fastened  over  the  right  one  by  a  buckle,  and 
thus  hung  down  in  easy  folds  over  the  person,  leaving  the  right  arm 
bare  from  the  shoulder,  the  left  one  being  used  by  pushing  it  from  under 
the  pallium,  as  with  our  long  cloaks.  This  was  not  a  Jewish  dress,  and 
of  itself  condemns  the  statue  as  certainly  not  one  of  Christ,  or,  at  least, 
as  simply  a  work  of  imaginative  art. 
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^  It  WEB  said  to  be  especially  powerful  in  cases  of  consumption. 
Julian,  or  according  to  others,  Maiimin,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  it. — 
Hofmann's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  293. 

^  The  spithame  {(TTiOafi-^)  was  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  thmnb 
to  that  of  the  little  finger,  when  the  two  were  stretched  apart  to  the 
ntmost.  It  was  thus  equal  to  about  nine  inches.  This  would  make 
Christ  only  five  feet  three  inches  high.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  measure 
was  used  loosely  in  a  larger  sense,  in  the  days  of  Nicephorus,  for  the 
idea  sought  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  unusual  tallness. 

k  Nicephorus  lived  at  Constantinople,  perhaps  as  a  monk.  He  closed 
the  list  of  the  Greek  Church  Historians.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  equally  unknown,  but  he  was  alive  about  A.n.  1320  or  1330. 
Legends  and  fables  are  largely  intermixed  with  his  facts. 

1  **  Various  readings  '*  add — "  not  less  than  15J  palms.'*  The  Boman 
palmus  was  three  inches  (the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers),  which  would 
make  Christ  a  dwarf.  The  later  Boman  writers,  however,  had  a  palmus 
of  nine  inches,  and,  by  this,  Christ's  stature  would  be  11  feet  7i  inches. 
This  is  enough  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  this  addition. 

^  "  Oi  the  colour  of  a  hardly  ripe  filbert,  and  smooth  as  far  as  the 
ears,  but  curly  below  them,  and  waving,  and  a  very  little  darker,  with  a 
rich  brightness."—  Var.  Read, 

^  The  stole  {<rTo\i/i,  used  for  the  Latin  stola),  was  properly  a  female 
dress,  worn  over  the  tunic.  It  came  as  low  as  the  ankles,  while  the 
tunic  did  not  reach  much  below  the  knees.  It  was  restricted  to  Boman 
matrons,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  worn  by  divorced  women.  In 
Christ's  day,  the  word  was  used  of  male  robes  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty  and  length.  Thus,  the  angel  in  the  sepulchre  was  robed  in  this 
way. — Mark  xvi.  6.  It  was  the  robe  which  the  father  ordered  to  be  put 
on  the  returned  prodigal. — ^Luke  xv.  22,  and  in  Bev.  vi.  and  vii.  it  is 
five  times  used  of  the  white  robes  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

o  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  with  the  head  uncovered. 
As  the  priests  in  the  Temple,  and  worshippers  at  prayer,  had  their  heads 
covered,  so  no  one  went  with  the  head  bare  in  common  life.  Indeed, 
apart  from  religious  reverence,  the  fierce  sun  of  Palestine  makes  ex- 
posure of  the  head  impossible.  The  keffiyeh  of  the  modem  Bedouin 
is  apparently  the  representative  of  the  old  Hebrew  head-covering  most 
in  use.  Strangely  enough,  the  French  word  coifte  seems  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

p  The  majesty  of  Christ's  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  His  arrest, 
overawed  those  coming  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6) ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  there  was  anything  striking  in  His  usual  appearance.  If 
there  had  been,  it  seems  as  if  His  disciples  would  have  recognised  Him 
by  it.  John  xxi.  4.  Luke  xxiv.  13.  Mark  xvi.  12.  The  legendary 
narratives  of  the  portraits  of  our  Lord  are  given  more  or  less  fully  in 
Hofmann,  pp.  67,  292.    Hase,  §  34.     Winer,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

4  Christ's  dress  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  marked  Him  as  a 
Babbi,  for  His  seamless  robe  illustrates  Abarbanel's  remark  that  the 
robe  of  a  Babbi  of  Palestine  had  no  seam  in  it.  Ursinus  says,  that 
the  dress  of  a  Babbi  was  a  tunic,  without  sleeves,  which  reached  to  the 
knees,  and  had  no  other  openings  than  for  the  head  and  the  arms. — 
Nork,  p.  cxcii. 
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•f  I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  critics  who  would  seat  to  in-  , 
validate  the  fourth  Gospel.  To  me  it  carries  its  evidence  in  itself,  for  of 
it,  as  of  Him  of  whom  it  tells  us,  we  may  confidently  say,  **  Never  man 
spake  like  this."  An  air  as  from  Paradise  breathes  through  its  verses, 
and  He  who  walks  before  us  in  its  holy  light  is  instinctively  felt  to  be 
Divine.  ^  If,  however,  any  reader  should  wish  to  perplex  himself  by  seeing 
the  foolish  wisdom  of  critics  refuted,  he  may  turn  to  Professor  West- 
cott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tlie  Gospels,  pp.  236  ff. ;  Lange,  Das 
Evan,  Johannes,  Einleitung ;  or  to  Professor  Lightfoot's  Articles  on 
"  Supernatural  Beligion  *'  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  1875  and 
December  1874.  A  list  of  the  literature  on  both  sides  is  given  by  Meyer, 
Kommentavj  Johannes,  p.  33.  For  my  part,  I  am  qimte  willing  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  De  Wette,  Bruckner,  Luthardt,  Bleek, 
Hase,  Ewald,  and  Meyer.  "  The  recognition  of  this  Gospel  as  the  com- 
position of  St.  John,"  says  De  Wette,  *•  remains  ever  more  triumphant  in 
the  Church,  after  the  last  and  fiercest  attacks.'* — Handhuch  zum  Neuen 
Teat.,  Johannes.  Einleitung,  p.  xl.  "  In  fact,"  adds  Bruckner,  at  the  same 
place,  *'the  latest  and  keenest  criticism  has  served  conclusively  to  estab- 
lish and  confirm  the  Apostolic  origin  of  this  Gospel,  more  and  more." 
**  We  may  conclude  from  the  experience  of  the  past,"  says  Meyer,  '•  that 
this  Gospel  will  aways  emerge  from  all  the  storms  of  criticism  radiant 
and  victorious  in  its  calm  inner  majesty,  as  the  last  star  of  evangelical 
history  and  teaching,  shining  with  the  purest  and  highest  light  within 
the  limits  of  the  Apostolic  age ;  the  spiritual  creation  of  that  disciple 
who  was  most  intimate  with  his  master.  Nor  will  it  ever  set." — Kom- 
mentar,  Johannes,  p.  30. 

«  The  words  "  is  preferred  before  me  "  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 
They  are,  indeed,  repeated  in  the  next  verse. 

*  The  aorist  used  implies  that  this  was  the  continued  burden  of  John's 
ministry. 

^  6.v^p  (aner),a  more  honourable  word  than  dydpunroi  (anthropos). 

^  ifxeivev,  "continued  abiding  on  Him."  The  aorist  is  used  instead  of 
the  participle  of  the  former  clause,  to  express  the  importance  of  the  fact 
stated,  and  its  continuance.    See  Winer,  Grammatik,  p.  633. 

y  There  is  no  ground  for  Dr.  Farrar's  speculation  as  to  kSo-julos  (kosmos), 
"the  world,"  meaning  "the  people  of  Israel."  The  word  atpetv  ("to 
take  away  ")  is  used  in  the  Septuagint. — 1  Sam.  xv.  26  :  "  Now,  there- 
fore, I  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin."  Lev.  x.  17  :  "  God  hath  given  it  to 
you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for  them 
before  Jehovah, "  Ex.  xxxiv.  7:  **  Forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin."  Isaiah  vi.  7  :  "  Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away  "  6  afpwy— pre- 
sent participle — He  who  even  now  is  taking  away,  etc. 

The  genitive  in  "  Lamb  of  God  " — 6  dfiyos  rov  0€ov — is  that  of  property. 
It  is  hence  equivalent  to  "  The  Lamb  appointed  by  God  "  for  sacrifice. — 
Meyer,  Kommentar,  in  loc. 

«  Even  so  keen  a  critic  as  Meyer  {Kommentar,  in  loc.)  feels  that  this  is 
the  true  explanation. 

»»  Ipse  tibi  culpam  attrahis,  quia  nem.  habes,  o.  quo  d.  lege  div.  coUo- 
qusiiia.  Schottg,  (quoted  by  Keim,  vol.  ii.  p.  204). 
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>>^  He  calls  Himself,  8(8(&<ricaXot— (didaskalos),  teaeher.—M&ii.  x.  24; 

zzTi.  18. 
»»  „  KaOriyrp-^s — (Eathegetes)    leader,   guide,  in  the 

sense  of  teacher^  matter,  equiva- 
lent to  Babbi.— Matt.zxiii.  8, 10. 
t>  tt  ypafifiaT€vs—'Mi&tt,  xiii.  52.    **  Scribe,'*  equivalent 

to"  one  instructed,"  a  scholar — a 
learned  teacher  of  religion.    It 
is  used  of  those  who  elsewhere 
are  called  "  lawyers.** 
He  is  called  SiSdffKaKos—By  a  Scribe. — Matt.  viii.  19.    By  the  Phari- 
sees, iz.  11. 
By  Scribes  and  Pharisees. — Matt.  zii.  88. 
By  the  collectors  of  tribute.    „     zvii.  24. 
By  the  Sadduoees.  „      zzii.  24. 

„        n  ^a/3j3/~(Babbi^.      By   Judas.— Matt.    zzvi.    25,    49. 

Mark  ziv.  45. 
By  Peter.— Mark  iz.  5 ;  zi.  21. 
By  John  and  Andrew.— John  i.  39. 
By  Nathanael.— John  i.  50. 
By  Nicodemus,  a  "ruler  of  the  Jews."— John 

iii.  2. 
By  the  disciples. — John  iv.  31 ;  iz.  2 ;  xi.  8. 
By  the  people. — John  vi.  25. 
„        „  jta^^wl — (Rabboni)  and  ^^^wvl  (Rabbouni).    By  Mary 

Magdalene. — John  zz.  16. 
By  Blind  BartimaBus.— Mark  z.  51. 
Didaskalos  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Babbi,  and  is  used  exclusively, 

as  such,  by  St.  Luke. 
Babbi  was  a  title  of  respect  implying  dignity  or  age. 
The  Babbis  were  very  fond  of  being  called  "  Father.** — Matt,  zziii.  9. 
The  gradation  of  title  is  given  thus  : — "  Major  est  Babbi  quam  Bab, 
et  major  est  Babban  quam  Babbi,  et  major  est  qui  nomine  suo 
vocator  quam  Babban.**    Babboni  or  Babbouni  is  simply  this  word 
with  the  affiz  for  '*  my.**    "  Babbi  is  greater  than  Bab,  and  Babban 
than  Babbi,  but  it  is  still  greater  than  Babban  to  be  called  by  one's 
own  name.'* 
In  ordinary  cases,  however,  to  call  a  teacher  by  his  own  name  was  not 

respectful.    He  must  be  called  Babbi. — Nork^  p.  ozcii. 
For  the  various  uses  of  the  title,  see  Godwyn's  Aaron  and  Moses,  p. 

80. 
<»  Ewald  (Geschichte,  vol.  v.  p.  322)  supposes  it  was  the  tenth  hour  by 
Boman  reckoning— that  is,  from  midnight— when  they  entered  Christ's 
abode.    Meyer  thinks  it  was  the  tenth  hour  by  Jewish  reckoning^that 
is,  from  six  a.m. 

The  instance  in  John  ziz.  14,  where  the  sizth  hour  must  have  been  in 
the  morning  (compare  chap,  zviii.  28),  shows  that  in  each  case,  in  John's 
Gospel,  the  connection  must  decide  whether  Boman  or  Jewish  reckon- 
ing is  used.  Here,  the  long  day  suits  much  better  than  four  p.m.— the 
tenth  hour  of  Jewish  reckoning. 

^  The  confusion  and  transitionary  character  of  the  times  is  well 
shown  in  the  names  of  the  two  brothers — Andrew,  a  Greek  name ;  Simon, 
an  old  Hebrew  one,  slightly  changed  from  Simeon. 
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Dr.  Newman  has  a  beautifol  sermon  on  Andrew  calling  Simon.— 
Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

Schleiermacher,  also,  has  admirable  sermons  on  the  whole  incident. — 
PredigUn,  vol.  i.  p.  376 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  161. 

««  Lange  has  a  fanciful  play  on  the  name  of  Simon's  father — Jonas, 
"  a  dove," — and  the  name  given  to  Simon  himself.  **  Now  the  shy  dove 
of  the  rock  ;  in  future,  thou  shalt  be  the  protecting  rock  of  the  dove." 
But  this  is  mere  idle  fancy. — Life  of  Chrittf  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

^  It  is  the  fig-tree,  verses  48,  50 ;  doubtless  the  one  which  stood  before 
or  near  his  house,  as  others  did  before  other  houses.  Vines  and  fig-trees 
were  very  commonly  planted  at  the  doors  of  country  dwellings,  so  that 
the  inmates  might  be  able  to  sit  under  them.  Micah  iv.  4.  (Note  by 
Ewald,  vol.  V.  p.  326.) 

88  Two  titles  of  the  Messiah.  On  the  phrase,  "  Son  of  God,"  see 
Langen*s  Judenthumy  pp.  281,  296. 

^  dird/wt— **  Hereafter,"  is  wanting  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS., 
and  in  various  ancient  versions.  It  has  been  omitted  by  Lachmann 
and  Tischendorf.  Meyer  retains  it,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  omitted 
from  tiie  different  MSS.,  etc.,  because  it  seemed  to  clash  with  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  were  understood  of  actual  angelic  appearances. — Kom- 
mentar,  in  loc.  Lange  (Kommentart  in  loc.)  adopts  Meyer's  remark  as  his 
own. 

**  Hereafter  "  meant,  when  our  English  Bible  was  translated,  **  from 
the  present  time,"  as  in  the  words  **  that  we  may  hereafter  lead  a  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober  life  " — that  is,  from  this  time  forward. 

The  title  *'  Son  of  Man,"  applied  to  the  Messiah,  occurs  in  Daniel  vii. 
13,  and  had  become  familiar  in  Christ's  day,  through  its  use  in  the 
Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chap, 
bui.  6)  uses  it  in  a  passage  where  it  speaks  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth 
falling  down  before  the  Messiah  when  He  comes  to  judge  the  world.  Till 
then,  I  may  say,  it  is  taught  that  He  will  be  hidden  from  all  but  the 
"  Elect."  The  name  occurs  also,  chap.  xlvi.  1;  Ixix.  29.  But  before  this 
special  application  of  it,  the  Old  Testament  writers  had  often  introduced 
it,  e.g,  Ps.  viii.  5  ;  xi.  4 ;  xxxiii.  13 ;  xxxvi.  8  ;  xc.  3,  etc.  In  Ezekiel, 
Jehovah,  throughout,  addresses  the  prophet  as  "  The  Son  of  Man  "  (ii. 
1 ;  iii.  1,  4,  10, 17  ;  iv.  1,  etc.) — as  if  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the 
greatness  of  the  speaker  and  the  low  estate  of  him  whom  He  addresses. 

Jesus  applies  the  title  to  Himself  about  eighty  times,  but  it  is  not  ap- 
plied to  Him  by  any  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  except  in  passages 
which  refer  to  His  heavenly  exaltation  (Acts  vii.  56.  Bev.  i.  13-20 ;  xiv. 
14).  Why  He  should  have  used  it  so  especially  admits  of  various  rev- 
erent conjectures.  Was  it  to  awaken  in  mankind  at  large,  wherever  His 
name  should  spread,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  His  sympathy  for  all  the 
race,  and  common  relation  to  all  its  members?  Was  it  to  express  the 
completeness  of  His  humiliation,  that,  though  Son  of  God,  He  had 
stooped  to  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  Son  of  Man  ?  Or  was  it  to  keep 
ever  before  mankind  the  fact  that  He  came,  not  as  a  Scribe,  or  Priest,  or 
Pharisee,  or  Sadducee,  or  Esseean,  or  Nazarite,  or  Jew,  or  as  anything 
apart  from  humanity  at  large,  or  as  a  representative  of  a  school  or  class, 
but  simply  as  a  man— the  Man  Christ  Jesus — the  elder  brother  of  the 
race  7  Was  it  to  keep  before  all  ages  the  fact,  that  as  a  man,  feeling 
and  acting  for  all  men— the  perfect  flower  and  blossom  of  Humanity,  its 
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ideal  Son — ^He  stripped  religion,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  bands  and 
fetters  of  nationality,  and  theocratic  isolation ;  restored  it  to  its  DiTine 
spiritnality ;  made  it  a  gift  for  universal  man,  and  embodied  its  loftiest 
conceptions  in  His  own  life,  so  that  He  stands  before,  us  as  the  anthor 
and  finisher  of  the  one  faith  possible  for  all  ages  and  races ;  the  arche- 
type of  the  race  when  it  shall  have  risen  to  its  highest ;  the  guide, 
through  all  generations,  into  the  not  yet  fully  realized  kingdom  of  Godf 

u  Hilgenfeld  (Ep,  and  Briefe  Johan,  p.  271)  thinks  Nathanael  the 
same  as  Matthew,  but  without  apparent  ground.  Matthew  may  possiblj 
mean  **The  gift  of  God,"  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  Nathanael 
n^nnp  (Mattathiah) ;  7^^n^  (Nathanael).  But  Matthew  seems  more 
properly  the  Greek  form  of  Amittai,  ^J?pK  (The  truthful  one),  the  Greek 
form  of  Mattathiah  being  Matthias,  as  in  Acts  i.  23.  Spath  tries  to 
show  that  Nathanael  was  John,  but  this  is  still  more  hopeless. 

kk  Talmai,  (telem,  **a  furrow,")  "rich  in  land."    Like  Aretas,  "a 
plougher." 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 


»  Dr.  Ziller  {PaL  Fund  Rep.,  1870-71)  decides  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
village  called  Eefr  Eenna,  five  nules  north-west  of  Nazareth,  as  the  Cana 
of  St.  John,  and  Dr.  Farrar  agrees  with  him,  but  Sepp  {Jerusalem  u.  d. 
Heilige  Landt  vol.  u.  pp.  106,  108)  traces  the  history  of  the  error  which 
has  led  to  this  transference  of  the  site,  which  was  adopted  only  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  the  convenience  of  monks  and  pilgrims.  He,  and 
Dr.  Bobinson,  agree  on  Cana  of  Galilee,  as  it  seems  to  be  still  called, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  being  the  true  site,  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  "Winer,  Raumer,  Bitter,  Meyer,  Porter,  Van  de  Velde,  and 
others. 

i>  One  tradition  makes  Alphaeus,  and  Mary,  the  supposed  sister  of  the 
Virgin,  residents  in  Cana,  and  the  marriage  to  have  been  that  of  one  of 
their  sons.  According  to  Greswell,  it  was  the  marriage  of  AlphsBus  and 
Mary  themselves.  The  Mohammedans  say  that  John  the  Apostle  was 
the  bridegroom. 

0  The  common  idea  that  Joseph  must  have  been  already  dead,  from 
not  being  named  as  at  the  marriage,  seems  to  be  brought  in  question  by 
John  vi.  42. 

*  This  explains  how  the  deception  of  substituting  Leah  for  Eachel 
could  be  played  upon  Jacob. — Gen.  xxix.  25. 

•  Lightfoot  thinks  the  governor  of  the  feast  {ipxtrpiKXhos,  Architri- 
klinos)  was  one  *'in  place  of  a  chaplain,  to  give  thanks  and  pronounce 
blessings  in  such  kinds  of  feasts  as  these."  Among  the  Jews  benedic- 
tions preceded  and  followed  every  act  of  a  feast.  Lightfoot,  Mora  Heb,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  255.  Babbis  were  wont  to  attend  such  festivities,  to  pronounce 
these  blessings,  and  also  to  secure  that  the  conversation  turned  reverently 
towards  the  Law. 

'  The  metretes — the  measure  named,  held  about  eight  gallons.  In  our 
version  it  is  translated  firkin — a  measure  equal  to  eight  gallons.  This 
would  make  each  hold  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  gallons,  and  thus  the 
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six  would  hold  ninety-six  or  144  gallons,  or  nearly  equal  to  from  two  to 
three  hogsheads.  Professor  Westcott,  however,  thinks  the  exact  words 
exclude  the  idea  of  all  the  water  heing  made  wine  {Characteristics  of 
Oospel  Miraelesy  p.  14,  note).  Others  think  the  Greek  metretes  used  here 
for  the  Boman  amphora  of  ahout  five  gallons. 

8  That  Christ  thus  sanctioned  the  use  of  wine  in  a  country  where  the 
population  were  proverbially  temperate,  leaves  the  question  open  of  the 
propriety  of  Christian  men  using  their  liberty  in  this  direction  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  drinking  is  a  national  curse,  and  where  even 
the  moderate  use  of  what  intoxicates  only  too  often  causes  "  a  brother 
to  offend,"  **  for  whom  Christ  died."  If  He  died  for  such  a  weak  one, 
Christians  may  well  afford  to  give  up  wine,  etc.,  for  him. 

^  Eeim  (voL  i.  pp.  394  ff. ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  479  ff.)  very  exhaustively  dis- 
cusses the  chronological  question,  but  Schiirer  {NetUestamerU  Zeit  Geseh,) 
shows  the  fallacy  of  his  calculations  very  conclusively.  As  a  statement 
of  opinions  on  chronological  points,  however,  Keim  is  of  great  value. 
In  Andrew's  Life  of  our  Lord,  also,  abundant  details  on  the  dates  of 
Christ's  birth,  etc.,  are  given,  pp.  1-46. 

^  See  passages  from  the  Targums,  quoted  by  Oehler  in  Art.  Messias, 
Herzog,  vol.  ix.  p.  440.  Also,  Keirrif  vol.  i.  p.  690.  But  the  Targums 
quoted  are  not  the  older  ones,  and  represent  the  ideas  of  a  much  later 
age  than  that  of  Christ. 

k  I  assume  that  Capernaum  was  identical  with  Tel  Hum.  The  grounds 
on  which  that  site  is  accepted  are  given  at  length  by  Fnrrer,  Art.  Caper^ 
naumy  in  Bibel  Lexicon-  The  authorities  for  the  description  of  Capernaum 
and  the  Lake  of  Galilee  generally,  in  the  text,  are  Furrer,  as  above ; 
also,  his  Wanderungertf  pp.  321-325 ;  Keim,  vol.  i.  pp.  596  ff.;  Hausrath, 
vol.  i.  pp.  343  ff.  ;  Recovery  of  Palestine,  pp.  343  ff. ;  Buetschi,  Art. 
Gennezareth  (in  Herzog) ;  Lightfoot,  etc.  Eeim  decides  in  favour  of 
Khan  Minyeh.  Hausrath,  "Winer,  Ewald,  Bitter,  Furrer,  Vaihinger  (in 
Herzog),  with  many  others,  in  favour  of  Tel  Hum. 

1  Bee  the  words  of  Jesus,  Matt.  xii.  23,  as  given  in  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  versions.  **  And  thou,  Capernaum,  sbalt  thou  be  exalted  to 
heaven  ?    Thou  shalt  be  thrust  down  to  Hades.'* 

»  nni?  (chinneroth),  "lyres.'*  fl^p  (chinnereth),  "alyre."  Deut. 
iii.  17.    i  Eings  xv.  20.    Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xiii.  27.    Num.  xxxiv.  11. 

^  Josephus  says,  elsewhere,  that  the  town  had  40,000  inhabitants. — 
BeU.  Jud.,  ii.  21.  4. 

o  Josephus  says,  all  the  ships  on  the  lake  were  230  in  number,  and 
into  eadi  he  put  four  men.  They  must  have  been  mere  boats. — BelL 
Jud.,  ii.  21.  8.  Dr.  Farrar  says  they  were  4,000  in  number,  but  he  does 
not  give  his  authority. 

P  The  name  Gennesareth  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
lake,  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Sea  of  Chinnereth  nn|p  D;,  of  which 
it  is  a  corruption.  The  Babbis,  with  their  usual  fancifulness,  explain 
Gennesar  as  **  The  gardens  of  Princes  " — (D^p  ^;||)— ganne  sarim,  and 
thus  make  it  equivalent  to  the  word  Paradise,  wluch  was  the  Persian 
name  for  the  pleasure  parks  of  kings.  Capernaum  means — "  the  village 
of  Nahum  *'— D-inj  IpD— (Eephar  Nahum). 
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CHAPTEB  XXX. 

•  The  whole  question  of  the  eeqnence  of  eyente  at  this  period  is  diffi- 
enlt.  If  the  stay  at  Capernaum  was  only  for  a  week  or  two  before  the 
Passover,  Jesus  mast  have  been  baptized  about  two  months  before,  that 
is,  at  the  end  of  January,  when  it  is  hard  to  conceive  baptisms  taking 
place  in  water  so  cold  as  that  of  the  Jordan,  supplied  from  the  icy 
heights  of  Lebanon.  But  if  He  had  been  baptized  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  before,  He  must  have  remained  at  Cana  for  some  months,  or  have 
returned  to  Nazareth,  and  have  made  the  one  or  other  the  centre  of  a 
preliminary  activity,  before  his  final  removal  to  Capernaum.  In  the 
conflict  of  theories,  I  have  followed  Ewald's  idea  tm  the  simplest. 

^  Similar  shops  were  to  be  found  also,  at  least  during  the  feast,  on  the 
Mount  of  Ohyea.-^Wieseler,  Beit.,  vol.  v.  p.  209.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pride  with  the  Jews,  that  there  should  be  a  great  display  of  lambs,  etc., 
without  which  the  "house  was  desolate." — Keim  (quotmg  the  Talmud), 
vol.  iii.  p.  97. 

The  Talmud  relates  a  story  of  one,  Baba  Ben  Buta,  which  illustrates 
this  feeling.  Coming  into  the  Court  of  the  Temple  one  day,  he  found  it 
quite  empty  of  beasts.  "  Let  their  houses,"  said  he,  "  be  laid  waste, 
who  have  laid  waste  the  House  of  our  God."  Forthwith,  he  sent  for 
three  thousand  of  the  sheep  of  Eedar,  and  having  examined  them,  to  see 
that  they  were  without  spot,  brought  them  into  the  Mountain  of  the 
House — ^that  is,  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.— Lif/A«/ooe,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
There  was  an  officer  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  traffic  in  doves,  the 
prefectus  turturum. — Leyrer,  in  Herzog^  vol.  zv.  p.  428. 

•  The  Jews  had  a  sad  reputation  in  this  way  even  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets.  See  Hosea  xii  7.  Amos  viii.  5,  etc.  Even  at  this  day  the 
Jewish  money-changers  in  Jerusalem  often  charge  15  per  cent,  a  month 
for  interest  on  borrowed  money. 

d  **Igneum  quidam  et  sidereum  radiabat  ex  oculis  ejus,  et  divinitatis 
majestas  lucebat  in  facie." 

•  I  have  assumed  that  these  reforms  were  subsequent  to  our  Lord's 
public  reproof  of  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  priests.  Keim  supposes 
them  in  force  before,  but  how  could  they  be  in  force  if  so  much  neglected 
even  at  the  Passover  season? 

Thirty  years  later,  under  Agrippa  H.  (60-66)  things  had  become  worse 
than  ever.  False  prophets  misled  the  people ;  robbers  preyed  on  them, 
and  murderers  plied  their  trade,  in  the  very  Temple,  whHe  rival  high 
priests  and  their  followers  fought  in  the  streets.— Jos.  Ant.,  xx.  8.  5,  8  ; 
ix.  2.  4. 

<  The  Canaanites  or  Phenicians,  were  famous  in  early  antiquity  as 
merchants  and  traders,  and  hence  a  "  Canaanite  '* — the  word  used  in  the 
text,  is  employed  for  a  trader  generally.  Leyrer  (Herzog,  vol.  v.  p.  609, 
Handel)  and  Ewald  (Oetch.,  vol.  v.  p.  336)  think  the  verse  implies  the 
existence  of  the  abuse  in  the  days  of  Zechariah. 

s  The  studiously  enigmatical  mode  of  speech  used  by  the  Babbis  may 
be  seen  very  fully  in  Duke's  Rabbinische  Blumenlese. 

^  The  striking  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  temple,  or  a  tent,  occurs 
first  in  the  lament  of  Hezekiah,  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  12.  **  My  life  is  strack, 
and  rolled  up  like  a  wandering  shepherd's  tent,  to  vanish  away  from 
where  it  has  been."    So,  also,  2  Cor.  v.- 1  ff. 
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^  Conqaeror  of  the  people,  Yiotor  Popnli.  The  name  was  also  Jewish 
— }1Dnp3 — ^Nakdemon.  The  Taknud  speaks  of  a  Kicodemus,  son  of 
Gerion,  famous  for  his  wealth,  his  munificence,  and  his  prayers.  It 
relates  that  once,  when  vast  crowds  had  gathered  in  Jerasalem,  at  the 
time  of  the  feast,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  Nicodemus,  seeing 
this,  asked  a  rich  man  to  hand  over  to  him,  for  the  time  of  the  feast, 
twelve  springs  that  were  on  some  land  belonging  to  him,  that  water 
might  be  8ecm*ed  for  the  poor  pilgrims.  In  ret  am,  he  promised  to  pay 
twelve  talents  of  silver  if  they  were  not  retnmed  to  him  full  of  water  by 
a  certain  day.  It  had  not,  however,  rained  when  that  day  came. 
Nicodemas  was  in  great  trouble  and  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  forth- 
with the  clouds  gathered,  and  such  abundance  fell  that  the  twelve  springs 
were,  presently,  ovei^owing.  The  rich  man,  however,  only  laughed  and 
pointed  to  the  sun,  which,  he  said,  had  already  gone  down — so  that  the 
bond  had  been  forfeited !  On  this  Nicodemus  prayed  again,  and  the  sun 
burst  through  the  clouds,  and  the  Shylock  was  cdieated  of  his  expected 
gain!  This  legend  shows  that  this  Nicodemus  was  a  priest  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  the  charge  of  providing  the  water  supply  for  the 
pDgrims,  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem. 

The  proper  name  of  Nicodemus,  it  is  added,  was  Bonai,  and  it  lends  a 
probability  that  he  may  have  been  the  Nicodemus  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
to  learn  that  this  Bonai  was  accused  of  being  a  follower  of  Jesus.  When 
Titus  besieged  the  city,  he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  it,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  fallen  into  such  poverty,  that  his  daughter,  long  after,  was 
found  picking  up  what  she  could,  in  the  streets  and  gutters,  to  eat.  The 
passages  in  the  Talmud  containing  these  details  are  quoted  by  Nork. — 
Rabbinische  QuelUny  pp.  163-4.  Christian  traditions  say  that  Nicodemus 
was  a  relation  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  baptized  with  him  and  his  son 
Abiba,  by  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John.  It  is  added,  that  he  was  driven 
from  his  office  and  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy,  and 
that  Gamaliel  gave  him  shelter  in  his  country  house,  where  he  lived  till 
his  death. — Hofmann,  p.  852.  Winer ,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  To  account  for 
the  tradition  of  his  surviving  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  supposed  that 
he  may  not  have  alluded  to  himself  in  John  iii.  4,  and  that  he  may  thus 
have  been  a  young  man  when  he  came  to  Jesus. 

^  The  Babbis  say  that  the  devil  Sammael,  cries  before  God,  "  Lord  of 
the  world,  Thou  hast  given  me  power  over  all  nations  of  the  world, 
except  Israel." — Nork,  p.  22.  "^ 

1  The  phrase  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  is  used  by  John  only  in  verses  3  and 
5  of  this  chapter,  a  fact  in  itself  a  striking  evidence  that  the  conversa- 
tion is  given  just  as  it  took  place.    John,  indeed,  was  most  probably 


™  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia^  in  which 
Socrates  says  to  his  disciple  Euthymius,  *'  No  one  can  see  the  wind,  but 
its  effects  are  apparent,  and,  when  it  comes,  we  feel  it.  In  the  same 
way  the  soul  of  man,  if  in  some  respects  human,  has  something  in  it  of 
the  Divine.  For  it  is  clear  that  it  reigns  with  kingly  authority  in  us, 
yet  we  do  not  see  it.  We  should  reflect  on  this,  and  not  set  Ught  by 
what  may  not  be  seen,  but  since  our  soul  shows  its  majesty  by  its  effects, 
we  should  honour  the  Divine  that  is  ,thus  within  us." — Xenophon, 
Memorabilia^  iv.  8.  14. 

'^  The  two  words  used  of  doing  evil  and  doing  good  are  striking.    The 
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former  is  «-/Kur<r(ijr,  "  pursuing  as  one*s  end  naturally,  easily ;  habitnai 
action,  as  one*s  occupation."  The  latterirotwi'  simply,  *« doing,"  "per- 
formance with  difficulty  and  effort.  **  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  and  Meyer. 
Alford  includes,  as  implied,  ^at  the  evil  may  be  pursued  and  delighted 
in,  but  bears  no  permanent  results :  the  good  is  something  done,  whidi 
abides.    See  Bom.  i.  81 ;  ii.  3 ;  yii.  15 ;  xiii.  4.    John  v.  29. 

o  The  Babbis  say  that  the  text,  "  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,'' 
refers  to  the  Messiah,  whose  works  "the  ever-blessed  God  praised 
already,  before  the  beginning  of  the  world.  At  that  time,  Satan  said  to 
Gk>d :  *  Lord  of  the  world  1  what  is  that  light  which  I  see  shining  forth 
from  behind  the  throne  of  Thy  glory  ?  '  God  answered :  *  He  who  will 
one  day  break  thy  power.'  Then  Satan  replied,  *  Lord,  show  Him  to 
me.'  And  when  Satan  saw  Him,  he  fell  down  in  despair,  on  his  face, 
and  cried  out,  *  Verily  this  is  the  Messias,  who  will  hurl  into  hell  myself 
and  the  nations  who  serve  me.'" — Jalkut  Simeoni  (Nork,  p.  23).  This  is 
only  one  of  many  passages  of  the  same  character. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 


•  Sepp  (vol.  iii.  p.  99)  strangely  makes  the  northern  boundaiy  only 
four  hours  (ten  miles)  from  Jerusalem.  Akrabbim  is  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  capital,  in  a  direct  line,  on  Eiepert's  map  of  1875. 

b  Milman  thinks  it  was  in  Perea ;  Lange,  Neander,  Beynolds,  Robin- 
son, and  some  others  fancy  it  was  in  Samaria,  though  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  so  strict  a  Jew  as  John  would  carry  a  Jewish  movement 
into  the  polluted  territory  of  the  Samaritans.  Sepp  supposes  it  to  have 
been  at  Beit  Ainim,  north  of  Hebron;  Lichtenstein  places  it  a  little 
west  of  Hebron,  at  a  spot  also  called  Muon,  Barclay  tiiinks  it  was  only 
six  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  Jerome  (Onowuwi.,  Art.  Salim)  speaks 
of  a  Salumias,  which  he  seems  to  identify  with  Salem,  as  lying  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  eight  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  and  speaks  of 
iSnon  as  near  it.  But  who  will  decide  where  there  is  so  much  disagree- 
ment of  authorities  ? 

Buxtorf  (Lex.,  p.  1601)  thinks  -Enon  the  Chald.  pL  of  X*V  (Ain),  a 
fountain.  De  Wette  thinks  it  is  derived  from  }t^  (yon)  and  YJl  (Ain), 
*'  the  dove's  fountain." 

«  The  Vatican,  Alexandrian,  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  read  **  A  Jew,"  and 
it  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and 
Ellicott. 

*  From  T^Tos,  "  a  place,  a  tract  of  country,"  and  Hpx^t  **  to  rule." 

•  Akrabbim  is  the  pi.  of  3"5i?y  (Akrab),  **  a  scorpion."  The  heights  of 
Akrabbim  are,  thus,  **  The  Scorpion  Hills."  The  name  occurs,  else- 
where, at  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

*  Mount  Ebal  is  3,029  above  the  sea ;  Gerizim,  2,898  feet.  The  con- 
trast between  Ebal  and  Gerizim  is  less  real  than  is  often  supposed.  The 
dip  of  the  strata  sinks  to  the  north  across  the  valley,  and  this  causes  a 
want  of  springs  on  the  south  side  of  Ebal,  but  its  north  side  is  almost 
as  rich  in  them  as  the  northern  slope  of  Gerizim. — Pal,  Fund  Beport, 
1873,  p.  66. 
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9  This  picture  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  was  taken  from  its 
appearance  in  April,  but  even  in  December,  in  fine  weather,  in  sheltered 
parts  like  this,  it  is  still  largely  applicable. 

^  It  is  rightly  called  a  well  (Beer  "IK?),  not  a  spring— (J^r  Ain).  It  is 
a  cistern,  not  a  fonntain.  A  very  interesting  account  is  given  by  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson  of  his  descent  to  the  bottom  oi  the  well,  in  the  Recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  p.  465. 

*-  Shechem  (Dp^)*  means  a  ridge  or  shoulder :  in  reference  to  its  being 
the  watershed  of  the  district. 

k  Ewald  thinks  it  was  six  in  the  evening,  but  it  would  be  dark  at  that 
hour,  in  December.  There  seems  no  reason  for  introducing  the  Boman 
reckoning  of  the  day  here.— See  Geschichte,  vol.  v.  p.  348. 

1  The  question,  whether  Shechem  was  the  Sychar  of  which  the  Samaritan 
woman  was  a  citizen,  has  been  warmly  disputed.  It  seems  hardly  pro- 
bable that  she  would  have  come  a  mile  and  a  half  for  water  when  so 
many  f oimtains  were  to  be  passed  on  the  way.  There  is  still  a  village 
called  Askar  on  the  north  of  the  well,  just  outside  the  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ebal,  and  facing  the  open  plain.  Between  this  name  and 
Sychar  there  seems  a  close  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  between 
Sychem,  the  Greek  nams  for  Shechem,  and  Sychar,  there  is  almost  as 
little  difference,  for  changes  of  letters  are  common  in  other  cases. 
Sychar,  (Zvxdp)  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a  name  given  in  contempt, 
for  it  is  constantly  used  against  Shechem,  as  a  taunt,  by  the  Babbis.  It 
was,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  Hebrew  "^^^  (Shacher),  **  falsehood,"  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  idolatry  of  the  Shechemites,  or  from  1t3S^ 
(Shichor),  "  a  drunkard,'*  in  allusion  to  /*  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim." — 
Isaiah  xxviii.  1,  7.  The  name  Samaria  is  from  jnpfe^ ;  (Shomeron),  "  a 
watch  height,"  in  allusion  to  the  position  of  the  city' on  a  hill.  Shechem 
was  re-named  Neapolis,  "the  new  town,"  by  Vespasian.  It  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  last  Jewish  war  so  completely,  that  the  new  name  has 
clung  ever  since  to  the  town  built  on  its  site.  The  identity  of  Sychar 
with  Shechem  is  supported  by  Furrer,  Hilgenfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen,  Liicke,  and  others.  Hug,  Luthardt,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Delitzsch, 
and  Caspar!,  however,  think  Askar  the  ancient  Sychar.  Keim  is  un- 
decided. 

™  A  gloss  on  the  Megillat  Ta'anith  brings  the  feeling  between  the  two 
races  vividly  before  us.  The  tradition  is  a  mere  legend,  but  it  was 
believed  in  Christ's  day.  *'  Mourning  is  forbidden  on  the  21st  Eislew 
(Oct.— Nov.).  It  was  the  day  when  the  Cuthites  demanded  authority 
from  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  to  destroy  the  house  of  our  God. 
♦  Grant  us,'  said  they,  *  five  hours  of  land  on  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah.' 
The  king  gave  it  them.  Informed  of  this,  Simeon  the  Just  put  on  his 
high  priestly  robes,  and  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  nobles  of  «ferusalem, 
by  a  thousand  counsellors  robed  in  white,  and  by  the  young  priests,  who 
carry  the  holy  instruments  (of  music).  They  marched,  preceded  by 
flambeaux,  all  night,  two  by  two.  *  Who  are  these  ?  '  asked  Alexander, 
as  he  saw  them  from  a  distance.  *  These  are  the  Jews,'  said  the  traitors, 
*who  have  slighted  your  authority.'  They  reached  the  outposts,  at 
Antipatris,  as  the  sun  rose.  '  Who  are  you? '  asked  the  officers.  *  In- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,'  was  the  answer ;  '  we  are  come  to  crave  admis- 
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sion  to  the  presence  of  the  king.*  Alexander,  seeing  the  figure  of  Simeon 
the  Jnst,  at  onoe  oame  down  from  his  chariot  and  prostrated  himsdf 
before  him.  *  How  is  it/  asked  his  courtiers,  *  that  a  great  king  like 
thee  prostratest  thyself  before  a  Jew? '  *Becanse,*  said  he, '  that  fignn 
has  always  appeared  to  me  before  I  undertook  a  war  in  which  I  tri- 
umphed.* Then,  addressing  the  Jews,  he  asked  why  they  came.  *  These 
people,  the  traitors,  deceive  thee,*  answered  Simeon.  *  Thej  have  asked 
for  tiie  spot  on  which  we  pray  for  thee,  and  for  thy  long  reign.'  *  What 
people  are  tbey  ? '  *  They  are  the  Guthites,*  said  ^meon.  *  Their  fate  is 
in  your  hands,*  replied  Alexander.  The  Jews  forthwith  cat  holes 
through  the  heels  of  the  Cuthites,  and  made  ropes  of  their  hair  and  tied 
these  through  their  heels,  and  diragged  them  by  them  over  the  rough 
thorns  and  thistles,  till  they  got  to  Mount  Genzim.  There  they  ploughed 
over  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  their  enemies  (after  destroying  it),  and 
sowed  tares  on  it,  as  the  Cuthites  wished  to  have  done  with  the  Temple 
of  our  God.  This  day  was  then  appointed  for  a  feast." — Q  noted  in 
Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  42. 

n  The  Bomans  acted  on  this  deadly  hatred  between  the  two  races, 
in  their  choice  of  Gaesarea  as  the  capital  of  the  procuratorship.  Had 
Jerusidem  or  Samaria  been  chosen,  it  would  haye  raised  the  bitterest 
jealousy.  GsBsarea  was,  moreover,  on  the  sea,  and  thus  easy  of  access 
from  Bome,  and  tiie  high  road  from  Syria  ran  thrpugh  it.  The  President 
of  Syria  had  always  four  legions  (24,000  men)  under  his  command. 
Samaria  and  Idumea  formed  part  of  the  Boman  procuratorship,  along 
with  Judea,  but  each  was  left  with  its  own  local  laws,  as  the  French 
have  been  in  Ganada,  the  Ghannel  Islands,  and  the  Mauritius. 

o  The  bitter  feud  through  generation  after  generation  between  the 
two  races,  blazed  fiercely  even  among  the  descendants  of  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  carried  off  by  Ptolemy  to  Egypt.  The  superior  holiness  of 
Jerusalem  or  Gerizim  was  fought  out  in  bloody  riots,  time  after  time,  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria. 

p  The  word  is  iltp^'^  (kesitah).  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  which  the  Greek 
translates  by  &/iy6i  famnos),  "a  Iamb,**  and  the  Vulgate  by  agniu — which 
means,  of  course,  tne  same.  But  both  Gresenius  and  Fiirst  reject  the 
idea  of  barter  as  prevalent  in  the  patriarchal  age,  and  understand  by  the 
word  money  weighed  out,  from  tSb^  (kasat),  **to  weigh.**  Gesenius  adds: 
**Most  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  understand  by  it  a  lamb,  a  sense 
which  has  no  support,  either  from  etymology  or  in  the  kindred  dialects, 
and  has  none  from  the  usage  of  the  patriarchs,  since  in  their  age  mer- 
chandise was  no  longer  usually  exchanged,  but  actual  sales  were  common 
for  money,  either  by  tale  or  weight.  Gen.  xxiii.  16 ;  xlvii.  16.  A  coin 
of  Gyprus,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
money  in  question.*' 

4  Davidson  translates  this  clause,  *'For  the  Father  also  seeks  them 
who  worship  Him  to  be  such.*'  For  the  sense  given  in  the  text,  see 
Lticke,  Luthardt,  Lange,  and  Meyer,  in  loc.  Winer  {Grammatik,  p.  395) 
has  the  remark,  *'  *  In  spirit  and  truth,*  is  not  to  be  translated  *  spiritually 
and  truly ;  *  the  preposition  ^  (in)  indicates  the  sphere  in  which  the 
*  worship  *  moves.** 

'  Eisenmenger  (vol.  ii.  p.  723)  gives  passages  from  the  Babbis  respect- 
ing the  Messiah  who  was  to  be  called  '*  The  Son  of  Joseph  **— that  is,  of 
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Ephraim.  He  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  "The  Holy  Ever- 
Blessed  Grod  will  clothe  Him  with  a  robe  whose  brightness  will  shine 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  Israel  will  walk  in  its  light 
and  say,  '  Blessed  is  the  honr  in  which  thou  wast  created,  and  the  body 
that  bore  thee.* "  He  will  reveal  Himself  first  in  Galilee ;  then  gather 
the  Jews:  then  go  to  Jerusalem,*  and  fight  against  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  by  whom  He  will  be  regarded  as  Antichrist.  He  will  perish  in 
this  contest  and  be  lamented  by  all  Jews.  He  is  not  a  king  but  next 
after  the  king  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  f  who  will  come  in  the  clouds, 
re-establish  the  kingdom  of  David,  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  gather  the 
Jews.  He  will  be  David  Himself,  or  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  will  come 
after  the  death  of  the  Messis^  the  son  of  Joseph.  He  will  fight  against 
the  Heathen  and  Christians:  overcome  all  nations,  crushing  them  utterly, 
and  dividing  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  among  the  Jews.:}^  The 
resnrrection  of  the  dead  will  inaugurate  His  reign  over  a  universal  Jewish 
kingdom  of  which  Jerusalem  will  be  the  capital.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  these  ideas  must  in  part  be  later  than  Christianity,  but  the  part 
referring  to  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph  or  Ephraim,  may  reflect  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  Samaritans.  As  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the 
puerility  of  some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Babbis,  I  may  add  that  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  is  to  come  riding  on  the  same  ass  on  which 
Abraham  and  Moses  rode ! — (Gen.  zxii.  3.  Ezod.  iv.  20.  Zech.  iz.  9).  In- 
deed, Elijah,  who  is  to  appear  before  Him,  is  to  do  the  same. — EUenmenger, 
vol.  ii.  p.  697.  Nork  (p.  10)  gives  an  extract  from  a  Samaritan  source  that 
is  worth  quoting — **  Be  thankful  that  a  great  prophet  is  coming,  whom  God 
pointed  out  to  Moses  in  the  words  *  A  prophet  like  unto  thee  will  I  raise 
from  thy  brethren '  (Deut.  xviii.  16).  Tins  is  the  prophet  who  was  pro- 
mised to  our  forefather  Abraham,  where  it  is  said,  *  A  smoking  furnace, 
and  a  burning  lamp  *  (Gen.  xv.  17).  It  is  He  to  whom  the  gathering  of 
the  people  will  be  (Gen.  xlix.  10) ,  and  of  Him  also  it  is  said  *  He  shall 
smite  the  head  of  the  children  of  Seth,  but  Israel  shall  have  the  victoiy.* 
Our  Babbis  maintain  respecting  Him  that  the  nations,  at  his  appearing, 
will  believe  in  Him  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture  (The  Pentateuch),  and  in 
Mount  Gerizim.  The  doctrines  of  Moses,  the  Son  of  Amram,  will 
prevail,  and  the  royal  prophet  who  brings  this  about  will  be  called  the 
Messias.  But  He  will  die  and  will  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  Joseph,  the 
son  of  the  Faithful  one  (sic).  He  will  bring  the  Tabernacle  to  light 
again,  and  it  will  be  erected  on  Mount  Gerizim."  See  also,  Fetermann, 
Art.  Samaria,  Herzog,  vol.  viii.  p.  373,  and  Milman,  History  of  ChriS' 
tianityt  p.  84. 

•  Goldsmiths,  wool-carders,  makers  of  hand  mills,  spice-dealers, 
weavers,  hairdressers,  cloth-makers,  blood-letters,  and  bath-heaters  could 
be  neither  kings  nor  high  priests,  because  their  trades  were  more  or  less 
disreputable  from  the  familiarity  they  were  supposed  to  entail  between 
the  sexea.—Delitz8cht  p.  41. 


CHAPTEB  XXXII. 

*  Sebastos  {ce^affrbi)  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Augustus, 
"the  awful,"  "the  august.'*  The  feminine  (Sebaste)  only  could  be 
used  of  a  city. 

•  Eiaenmenger,  vol.  ii  pp.  740, 710.  f  Eisemnenger,  vol.  iL  pp.  783,  773, 774. 

i  Eitmmenger,  vol.  ii.  pp.  772,  818. 
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t>  A  stadium  was  60ei  English  feet.  A  fnrlozt^  is  660  feet.  The  wall 
was  thus  over  18  forlongs,  or  more  than  2^  miles,  in  length. 

«  It  is  carious  to  see  how  hnman  nature  has  been  always  the  sama 
I  have  already  quoted  Professor  Wilson's  experience  on  the  subject  of 
familiarity  destroying  respect,  but  the  ancients  iiad  as  keen  a  sense  of 
this  truth  as  he.  Aristides  used  to  say  that  no  pJbilosoplier  is  esteemed 
in  his  own  town,  and  Seneca  (de  Benef.^  iii.  2)  re-edioes  tlie  complaint. 
"  Vile  habetur,"  says  he,  "  quod  domi  est " — ^which  is  equivalent  to  onr 
"  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.'*  Jesus,  indeed,  felt  tlds  ao  keenly  that 
He  speaks  of  one's  enemies  being  *'  those  of  his  own  liouseliold." 

d  Schleiermacher  notes  that  the  wonders  wrouglit  in  JernsaJem  are 
only  stated  generally,  with  no  specific  detail,  and  ^lat  nothing  whatever 
is  said  of  the  "  many  mighty  works"  wrought  in  Bethsaida  and  Chorazia 
We  have  thus  only  an  imperfect  idea,  at  best,  of  the  measureless  activitj 
of  Christ's  beneficence. — Leben  Jesu^  p.  194. 

®  The  word  used  in  the  Acts,  is  ffirvrpo^o^  (suntrophos) — ^lit.  •*  brough* 
up  with  another,  or  nursed  with  another,"  "living  togetlier,"  "bound 
to  another  by  being  educated  and  living  together."  Manaen  was  evidently 
a  Jew,  from  his  name.    It  was  very  common  in  antiquity,  for  persons  <rf 
rank  to  associate  other  children  with  their  own,  to  excite  tliem  to  greater 
emulation  in  their  studies,  and  to  be  their  companions.     It  was  also 
common  to  have  a  child  fed  from  the  same  breast  as  another  whose 
mother  was  taken  as  nurse.    Perhaps  Manaen  may  have  stood  in  both 
relations  to  Antipas,  for  it  must  have  been  he  to  whom  St.  Luke  refers. 
He  probably  shared  in  the  early  education  of  Antipas  and  Archelaos. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  the  allusion  in  the  Acts,  wluch  certaiizi/ 
seems  to  imply  companionship  in  boyhood  with  Antipas. 

'  Sepp  (vol.  iii.  p.  177)  conjectures  that  the  **  nobleman  "  may  have 
been  the  imperial  steward  of  Salome's  domains,  which  had  been  leA 
by  will  to  the  Empress  Livia.  But  the  word  used,  ^(UFiXiKbs  (basilikos), 
means  any  one  in  high  position  about  a  king  or  royal  person,  either  in 
the  army,  or  at  court,  or  in  the  civil  service. 

8  It  marks  the  minute  exactness  of  the  narration  that  Jesns  is  asked 
to  •*  come  down  "  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  the  one  place  being  1,350 
feet  lower  than  the  other. 

^  D^3n,  (Hakkim),  "a  wise  man" — orig.  title  of  the  Magi. — Eccles.  ix. 
17.  Gen.  xli.  8.  Jer.  1.  36.  Esther  i.  13.  KBT  (Bophai),  "  a  healer,*' 
properly  of  wounds.  This  was  the  usual  word  for  a  physician.  See 
Jer.  viii.  22.    2  Chron.  xvi.  12.    Gen.  1.  2. 

i  The  troops  who  formed  the  summer  garrison  of  Samaria  wer? 
marched  to  Jerusalem  for  the  months  of  the  feasts  to  be  ready  to  sup- 
press tumults,  just  as  Turkish  soldiers  are  massed  at  Jerusalem,  now,  at 
Easter,  for  the  same  purpose. — Ewald,  vol.  v.  p.  63. 

k  This  passage  is  quoted  freely,  as  if  from  memory,  by  the  Evangelist. 
The  words  in  the  Septuagint  are  : — "  The  country  of  Zebulon ;  the  land 
of  Naphtali ;  towards  the  sea  (of  Galilee) ;  and  the  populations  dwellinjf 
by  the  shore  of  the  sea ;  and  beyond  the  Jordan ;  Galilee  of  the  Heathen; 
the  parts  of  Judea— ye  people  walking  in  darkness  beheld  a  great  hght. 
Ye  who  dwell  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  to  you  a  light  e^ 
shine." 
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The  Hebrew  is~**  The  land  of  Zebnlon  and  the  land  of  Naphtali ;  the 
way  of  the  sea,  or,  towards  the  sea  (of  Galilee) ;  beyond  Jordan  ;  Galilee 
of  the  Heathen.  The  people  walking  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light :  on 
those  who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  a  light  has 
shone." 

^  At  that  time  the  whole  earth  will  tremble,  as  of  old,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other,  because  the  Messiah  is  about  to  be  revealed  in 
Galilee. — SoJmry  Exod.y  f.  iii.  3.  It  is  appointed  that  the  Messiah  shall 
be  revealed  in  Galilee.— So^r,  f.  88. 

™  The  word  describing  it  is  TepiwaTuif— journeying  round  (the  bending 
shore). 

*>  The  fish  was  a  very  frequent  symbol  of  early  Christian  art.  Like 
the  dove  or  the  lamb,  it  is  used  in  more  than  one  sense,  especially  for 
Christians,  after  Matt.  ziii.  47-49.  Luke  v.  4-10,  for  members  of  the 
Church.  The  Greek  word  IX6T2  (ichthus,  a  fish),  was  very  early  used 
as  a  Christian  anagram,  its  different  letters  forming  the  initials  of  a 
confession  of  Christianity,  thus,  'lri<rovs  Xpurrbs Oeov  Tibs  ^umfjp,  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour."  It  was  hence  used  as  a  symbol 
among  Christians,  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Thus,  '*  Tanquam  IxOvds, 
filius  aquosa  petit." — Jerome  ad  Bononum,  Ep.  43.  "Nos  pisciculi 
secundum  Ix^i^f  nostrum  in  aqua  nascimur." — Tertullian  de  BaptUmo, 
0. 1. 

^  "  To  follow  "  a  Babbi  was  the  common  expression  for  becoming  his 
scholar.  Thus,  in  the  Talmud  {Erubin,  f.  30.1).  "When  I  followed 
B.  Jochanan." 
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words  in  the  strict  alphabetical  order,  as  they  occur  in  the  New  Version ;  and 
where  new  words  have  takeu  the  place  of  old  (which  is  very  often),  the  com- 
pilers have  so  arranged  it  that,  by  references  under  old,  familiar  words,  any  one 
can  find  where  they  are,  and  what  are  the  words  which  have  been  sabstitated 

latter,  show- 
•  connection 

,  _     jkand  other 

mannscripta  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Appendices  is  given  a  select  list  of 
authorized  passages  and  words  which  were  omitted  in  the  revision  by  prepon- 
derant authority;  also,  a  list  of  new,  disused,  and  differently  spelled  woros.  The 
compilers  (names  are  not  given)  have  done  a  good  work,  faithfhlly  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  they  deserve  credit  therefor."— Jmi?  York  Guardian, 


D,  APPLETON  <Sr»  CO,,  Publishers,  I,  3,  (Sr*  5  Bond  St.^  New  Y(frk. 
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